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PREFACE. 


Althopgh  North  America  comprises  several  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  and  is  inhabited  by  many  dis- 
tinct races  of  men,  yet  it  has  always  been  separated 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  bound  together  by 
relations  which  render  it  highly  proper  to  give  its 
history  in  a  single  work.  Its  aboriginal  races  are 
all  kindred;  it  was,  after  ages  of  total  isolation  from 
the  civilized  world,  at  once  brought  into  close  com- 
munication with  Europe ;  it  was  all  colonized  by  Eu- 
ropeans within  a  short  period ;  and  it  baa  nearly  all 
become  independent  of  Europe  from  the  operation  of 
similar  causes. 

Recent  events  have  rendered  the  history  of  Mexico 
and  British  America  more  interesting  to  the  people  of 
this  country  than  at  any  previous  period;  and  have 
indicated  the  present  as  a  suitable  time  for  giving  to 
the  world,  in  a  single  volume,  the  History  of  North 
America. 

In  executing  this  task,  the  author  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  ample  collection  of  historical  works,  which 
his  studies  and  writings  for  many  years  have  led  him 
to  amass;  and  in  condensing  the  histoiy  within  the 
limits  prescribed  for  the  work,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  avoid  omitting  any  thing  which  was  important  to 
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be  comprised  in  a  general  history  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent. 

The  period  embraced  in  this  history  comprises  many 
events  of  romantic  and  thrilling  interest ;  and  brings 
into  view  many  characters  who  have  won  the  admira- 
tion and  applause  of  the  world;  while  its  historical 
details  convey  many  important  and  useful  lessons  in 
morals,  military  and  political  science,  and  legislation. 

To  the  American  citizen  all  that  relates  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  country  is  always  interesting;  while 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  contiguous  countries 
present  objects  of  interest  of  a  nature  scarcely  less 
attractive. 

The  pictorial  embellishments  which  are  inserted  in 
the  work  are  not  intended  for  mere  ornaments.  Their 
use  is  to  impress  historical  facts  indelibly  on  the  mind. 
This  effect  of  pictures  is  now  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  they  seem  to  be  indispensable,  in  a  book 
intended  for  general  circulation  among  the  people. 
For  this  reason,  a  very  large  number  has  been  inserted 
in  the  volume ;  and  they  will  be  found  by  the  reader 
to  embrace  an  unusual  variety  of  interesting  subjects. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  now  submitted  to  the 
public  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  the  same  kind 
indulgence,  which  has  been  manifested  towards  the 
previous  attempts  of  the  author  to  advance  the  great 
cause  of  popular  information. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


mscovEBisa  of  the  kokthueit. 

THE  name  of  Christopher  Columbus  has  bo  long  bean 
associated  with  the  first  gencial  knowledge  of  the 
New  World,  hy  Europeans,  that  numhers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  ignorant  of  any  discovery  of  our  con- 
tinent prior  to  his  time.  There  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence, liowever,  of  such  discovery  having  been  made,  although  the 
ftct  cannot  in  the  least  detract  from  the  hard-earned  fame  of  the 
Genoese  mariner.  The  people  whose  recsnla  and  traditions  bear 
leatiouKiy  to  thia  event,  are  the  Nonnans  or  Northmen. 

In  the  dark  ages,  the  Northmen,  natives  of  Scandinavia,  which 
included  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  were  the  most  daring  ad- 
venlurera  of  Enrope.  At  Jiflercnt  periods,  the^  conqnered  portions 
of  Fnnce,  England,  QemMDy,  and  otMr  nations  of  Noitbem  and 
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Hiddle  Europe,  and  established  naval  and  trading  stations  nlon^  all 
the  noith-western  coast.  They  also  fitted  out  numerous  expeditions 
for  distant  parts,  aeveral  of  which  visited  Icebnd  as  earl;  as  the 
ninth  century,  and  established  a  colony  there. 

In  the  year  986,  Greenland  was  visited  by  Eric  Bauda,  (the  Red,) 
who  planted  a  colony  on  the  south-easlem  shore,  and  named  il 
Brattalid.  The  whole  country  he  called  Greenland,  either  ironically 
or,  most  probably,  for  the  purpose  of  alluring  emigranta.  Different 
settlements  were  styled  Ericsfiord,  Heriulfafiord,  Rafnsfiord,  &c., 
after  the  names  ot  the  colonists. 

The  Nonhem  Chro- 
nicles give  the  honour 
of  originating  the  spi- 
rit of  discovery  which 
resulted  in  first  visit- 
ing the  Continent  now 
called  America,  to  an 
Cl'_  enterprising  young 
man,  named  Biame, 
son  of  Heriulf.  He 
had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  activity  in 
mercantile  pursuits, 
and  acquired  great  knowledge  of  men  and  society,  by  visiting 
foreign  countries.  When  Eric's  expedition  sailed  from  Denmark. 
Biarne  was  in  Norway  ;  but,  on  ascertaining  this,  when  he  arrived 
in  his  native  country,  he  followed  it  thither.  Being  totally  unac- 
quainted with  Eric's  course,  the  navigators  wandered  for  some  time 
upon  the  ocean,  encountering  violent  winds  and  severe  WMlber. 
This  was  succeeded  by  fogs.  When  the  atmosphere  again  became 
clear,  they  discovered  a  level,  sandy  coast,  swelling  gradually  into 
hills,  whoa§  tops  and  sides  were  crowned  with  thiclc  woods.  As 
this  did  Dot  correspond  (o  the  description  of  Oreenland  sent  to  Eu- 
rope by  Eric,  no  landing  was  attempted.  On  the  following  day, 
more  land  was  discovered,  presenting  the  same  topographical  out- 
line. Three  days  ttt»u  they  came  in  sight  of  an  Jalasd,  and  con- 
tinuing their  course  for  forty-eig&t  ^oars,  (hey  reached  the  southern 
extremity  of  Greenland.  T£py  were  receiTed  gladly  by  Heriulf, 
and  remained  in  Greenland,  until  his  dsath,  when  Biame  succeeded 
M  the  admmislratioR  of  a^ra. 
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The  account  of  the  land  seen  by  the  young  navigator  excited 
much  attention  in  the  Greenland  colony,  and  roused  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, somewhat  singalar  in  n  youthful  settlement.  Under  its 
influence,  a  son  of  Eric,  named  Leif,  purchased  Biarne's  vessel, 
and,  with  thirty-five  men,  set  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  (about 
A.  fi.  1000.)  Touching  at  the  island  seen  by  Biarne,  he  called  it 
Heiluland,  (flat  land,)  and  reaching,  aoon  afWr,  the  first  land  men- 
tioned by  his  predecessor,  he  gave  it  the  title  of  Markland,  (woody 
land.)  Two  days  after,  they  landed  on  an  island  covered  with  vege- 
tation, and  then  sailing  westward,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
near  a  strait  which  separated  the  island  from  a  high  promontory 
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■and.  A  lake  was  the  source  of  ihis  stream.  Pleased  with  this 
wild  spot,  Lflif  determined  to  establish  here  a  colony  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, erected  wooden  huts  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  caused 
bis  goods  to  be  conveyed  to  the  lake  in  boats. 

Afler  remaining  some  time,  and  building  more  commodious  houses, 
the  colony  was  organized  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  explored 
the  country  at  regular  periods,  while  the  other  remained  at  home, 
the  leader  accompanying  them  alternately.  On  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions, grapes  were  discovered  by  a  German  named  Tyrker  ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  country  was  called  Wineland  or  Vinland. 
This  discovery,  together  with  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  salmon  and  other  fish  in  the  river,  rendered  them 
still  more  willing  to  form  a  permanent  settlement. 


DEATH  OF  TBOBWALD. 


According^  to  the  chronicles  and  IraditioDs  of  this  discovery,  Vin- 
laad  now  fonns  the  slates  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The 
other  provinces  visited  by  the  Northmen  are  ideotifi^d  as  Labrador, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  northern  part  of  New  England. 

The  climate  of  the  new-found  province  was  deUghtful.  The 
^ran  is  said  to  have  remained  g^reen  during  winter,  and  the  cattle, 
during  the  same  time,  placed  at  pasture  in  the  fields.  la  the  spring, 
Leif  relumed  to  Qreenland  with  a  cargo  of  wood,  a  circumstance 
that  revived  the  spirit  of  discovery  among  his  countrymen.  Hia 
brother,  Tborwald,  sailed  the  following  year  in  Leif's  ship,  reached 
the  New  England  coast,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Mount  Hope  Bay, 
In  the  ensuing  spring,  (lOOS,)  he  again  put  to  sea,  doubled  a  cape, 
fuppoaed  to  be  Cape  Cod,  and  sailed  leisurely  along  the  coast,  until 
he  reached  a  headland  overgrown  with  wood.  Two  akirmishea 
here  occurred  with  the  natives,  in  the  latter  of  which  Thorwold 
received  a  mortal  wound.  He  had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion  by  his  brother,  and  feeling  his  death  approach,  he  collected 
bis  followers,  and  asked  if  any  had  been  wounded.  Being  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  eaid:  "As  for  me,  I  have  received  a  wound 
under  the  arn|  from  an  arrow,  and  I  feel  that  it  will  be  mortal.  I 
advise  you  to  prepare  immediately  for  your  return :  but  ye  shall 
first  carry  my  body  to  the  promontory  which  I  thought  so  beautiful, 
and  where  I  had  determined  to  fix  my  residence.  It  may  be  (hat  it' 
was  a  prophetic  word  which  fell  from  my  lips,  about  my  abid- 
ing there  for  a  season.    There  shall  ye  bury  me,  end  ye  shall  plant 
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a  cross  at  my  head  and  another  at  my  feet,  and  ye  shall  caJl  the 
name  of  the  place  Krossanes  [Cape  Cross]  through  all  future 
time." 

After  Thorwald's  death  and  burial  £is  men  returned  to  Mount 
Hope,  and-,  in  a  year  after  to  Greenland.  The  narrative  of  their 
discoveries  and  sufferings  excited  much  attention,  and  Thorstein, 
a  brother  of  the  unfortunate  adventurer,  determined  on  sailing  to 
Cape  Cross,  and  bringing  back  the  body.  This  spot  (situated,  it  is 
supposed,  in  Massachusetts  Bay)  he  never  reached ;  and,  indeed, 
escaped  total  shipwreck  only  by  being  driven  back  to  the  coast  of 
Greenland. 

In  1006,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  maritime  enterprise,  among 
the  Northmen,  by  the  arrival,  at  £ricsfiord,  of  two  ships  cariying 
Thorfinn,  a  wealthy  and  influential  person  of  royal  descent,  and 
Snorre  Thorbrandson,  also  a  distinguished  person.  Eric  and  Thor- 
stein were  now  dead,  and  the  two  visitors  seem  to  have  been  en- 
trusted  with  the  management  of  afiairs  during  the  winter.  During 
the  festivities  of  Christmas,  Thorfinn  became  enamoured  with  Gud- 
rida,  widow  of  Thorstein,  and  soon  after  marn'ed  her.  Through  her 
«  entreaties,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  visit  Yinknd,  consisting  of 
three  ships  and  a  hundred  and  forty  men.  He  sailed  in  1007, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  bis  companion,  Snorre,  and  a  number  of 
other  distinguished  persons,  male  and  female. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  during  which  Thorfinn  coasted  along 
the  Continent  for  a  number  of  miles,  a  landing  was  effected  on  an 
island  which  received  the  name  of  Straum  Ey,  (Stream  Island.)  So 
great  was  the  number  of  birds  at  this  place,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  walk  without  crushing  their  nests.  After  passing  the  winter  at 
this  place,  Thorhall,  one  of  the  leaders,  was  sent  with  eight  men 
to  search  for  Yinland ;  but,  meeting  with  westerly  winds,  they  were 
driven  across  the  Atlai}tic  to  Ireland,  and  made  prisoners.  Ignorant 
pf  their  fate,  Thorfinn  set  out  with«the  remainder  of  the  adventurers, 
and  reached  their  destination  in  safety. 

The  country  was  found  to  correspond  to  the  description  of  it  given 
by  former  navigators.  Wild  wheat  covered  the  fields,  and  grapes 
the  hills.  The  lake  was  easily  found,  near  which  the  former  settle- 
ment had  been  made,  and  here,  afler  erecting  additional  dwellings, 
the  compdny  passed  the  winter.  Numbers  of  the  natives  visited 
them  in  canoes,  carrying  on  a  system  of  barter  extremely  profitable 
to  the  Northmen.    In  a  few  months,  this  friendly  intercourse  was 
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iDlerrupted,  and  Bkirmiahes  ensued,  in  which  Beveral  of  the  Hitlers 
were  killed.  This  event  discouraged  them,  and  they  determined  to 
abandon  all  ideaa  of  founding  a  permanent  colony.  Sailing  to 
Btraum  Ey,  there  they  passed  the  winter;  and  at  [he  opening  of  the 
following  year  (101 1)  returned  to  Greenland.  During  their  threa 
years'  residence,  the  wife  of  ThorGnn  presented  him  with  a  son — 
probably  the  6rsl  descendant  of  Europeans  ever  born  in  America. 
He  aflernnrds  became  a  person  of  great  distinction,  and  his  descend- 
ants,  traced  by  undoubted  genealogy  down  to  the  present  time,  have 
included  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  Northern  Europe. 
Members  of  every  profession,  law,  politics,  letters,  and  the  church, 
have  been  proud  to  trace  their  lineage  to  him ;  and,  among  these, 
we  have  in  our  century  a  Bishop  of  Iceland,  Chief  Justice  Steven- 
son,  of  the  same  country,  three  professors  in  the  Copenhagen  Uni- 
versity, and  the  great  sculptor  Bertel  Thorwaldsen. 

Straum  Ey  is  supposed  by  the  Danish  historians  to  be  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  Straum-fiord,  the  body  of  water  named  by  Thorfino, 
is  said  to  be  Buzzard's  Bay. 
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In  the  Mme  year  that  Thorfinn'a  colony  was  abandonedi  (1011,)  ■ 
female,  named  Freydini,  who  bad  been  wiih  bim,  visited  America 
in  one  ship,  with  a  number  of  men  and  women,  for  the  purpose  of 
forminff  a  settlement.  Her  object  seems  to  have  been  defeated  by 
dissensions  amon^  her  followers.  Some  years  afieT,  (1036,)  an  Ice- 
lander, named  Qudleif,  while  sailing  for  Dublin,  was  driren  out  of 
his  course,  and  landed,  aa  is  supposed,  in  America.  Being  carried 
by  his  captors  into  the  interior,  they  met  an  old  man,  who,  after  ad- 
dressing  them  in  their  own  language,  and  inquiring  ailer  several 
Icelanders,  presented  them  with  a  sword,  requesting  that  it  might  be 
carried  to  one  Tburida,  a  sister  to  Snorre  Oode,  with  a  word  for 
her  son.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  bard  Bioriw,  formerly  a 
lover  of  that  lady,  and  of  whom  nolbiog  had  been  heard  since  O09. 

All  idea  of  forming  a  permanent  settlement  in  Vinland  vvas  now 
abandoned  by  the  Northmen ;  and,  in  their  subsequent  wars  with 
England  and  France,  the  very  remembrance  of  their  discoveries  was 
obliterated.  It  was  reserved  for  the  power  of  one  master>mind  to 
unite  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  to  open  the  path  to  glory  in  the 
westeni  wQds,  brighter  and  nobler  than  the  nations  of  the  East. 


DISCOTEST  OP  COLUHBDB. 

DHE  history  of  the  world  does  not  afibrd 
f  an  epoch  more  important  to  mankind 
than  the  diacorery  of  America  by  Co- 
'.  lutabua,  in  1402.  It  formed,  aa  is  well 
I  known,  an  era  that  gave  «  new  and 
k  mere  advenlUTOUs  direction  to  the  ambi- 
I  tioa  of  Euiopean  nations;  and  whil« 
I  consequent  passion  of  enterprise 
[  sent  bold  spirits  to  the  vast  regions  of 
the  newly-found  world,— and,  simulta- 
neously, by  an  almost  equally  great  discovery, — that  of  sailing  round 
Africa  to  the  Eastern  Indies, — fresh  ezplorotiona  enriched  the  sci- 
ences^—and,  from  that  period,  geography,  astronomy,  and  naviga- 
lion  became  more  practically  and  more  usefully  known. 
A  moat  feraarkable  coincidence  of  events  distioguiahes  the  period 
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which  followed  the  application  of  the  magnet  to  the  mariner's  com* 
pass,  and  the  age  which  immediately  commenced  after  the  discovery 
of  America  and  of  the  East  Indies  by  sea.  During  this  epochs 
gunpowder  and  the  art  of  pnnting  were  both  invented ;  ancient 
learning,  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  revived  ;  a  powerful  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  papal  authority  was  declared ;  and  the 
balance  of  power  among  princes  became  a  leading  policy  in  Europe. 

To  Portugal  and  to  her  sovereign,  King  John  I.,  is  due  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  nation  and  prince  in  Europe  to  undertake  great 
discoveries.  Some  adventurers  from  Spain  fell  in  previously  with 
the  Canaries  ;  but  this  discovery  was  not  considered  a  national  enter- 
prise ;  although  the  pope,  in  his  assumed  divine  right  to  all  the 
countries  in  the  world,  granted,  in  perpetuity,  these  Fortunate 
Islands,  as  they  were  called,  with  their  infidel  inhabitants  as  slaves, 
to  Louis  de  la  Cerda,  of  the  royal  family  of  Castile,  who  transferred 
them  afterwards  to  a  Norman  baron. 

In  the  year  1412,  John  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  commenced  those 
voyages  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  directed  by  his  son.  Prince 
Henry,  which,  in  1419,  discovered  Madeira,  and,  in  1433,  extended 
80  far  south  as  to  double  Cape  Boyador,  and  to  enter  the  dreaded 
torrid  zone.  Before  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  in  1463,  the  Azores 
and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  were  discovered  by.  the  Portuguese. 
From  this  period  until  the  accession  of  John  II.,  the  nephew  pf 
Prince  Henry,  in  1481,  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  languished 
in  Portugal,  ahhough  a  trade  with  the  previously  found  oountries 
was  carried  on  without  interruption.  In  1464»  John  II.  fitted  out  a 
powerful  fleet,  and  declared  himself  the  patron  of  navigation  and 
discover}\  It  was  in  his  service  that  Columbus  completed  thai 
knowledge  and  acquired  that  distinction  which  prepared  him  for 
engaging  in  the  voyages  that  render  his  name  immortal.  The  Por- 
tuguese, after  advancing  south  and  forming  settlements  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  a  voyage 
round  it  was  accomplished  by  Vasco  de  Grama,  in  the  year  1407v 
five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

The  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man  had,  from  an  early  period, 
been  occupied  in  preparing  the  design  of  the  sublime  enterprise  that 
was  destined  to  extend  the  limits  to  which  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion had  confined  the  boundaries  of  the  earth.  He,  as  a  dutiful  citi- 
zen, made  his  first  proposal  to  sail  westward  to  the  Indies  to  Grenoa. 
His  oflfer  was  rejected  as  that  of  a  visionary  adventurer.     He  felt 
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(he  GODsolation  ariaing;  from  having  discharged  a  patriotic  obligatioD, 
bat  was  mortified,  but  not  disheartened,  that  his  native  couDtrjr 
should  have  derided  a  project,  which  he  foresaw  would  extend  fame 
to  the  nation  under  whose  auspices  it  should  be  undertaken. 

He  was  received  favourably  by  John  11.  of  Portugal,  where  the 
intelligence,  an^  nautical  atcill,  and  boldness  of  Columbus  were  well 
known,  and  where  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Perestrello,  the 
discoverer  of  Madeira.  But  Ortis,  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  not  onljr 
thwarted  his  views  and  derided  them  as  chimerical,  but  meanly  at- 
tempted to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  by  sending.  In  the  direction 
proposed  by  Columbus,  a  vessel  under  a  Portuguese  pilot,  in  order 
to  attempt  and  secure  the  glory  of  the  discovery.  The  pilot  had 
neither  the  genius  nor  the  fortitude  which  are  necessary  to  accom- 
plish hold  enterprises.  He  conseijuently  failed  in  the  treacherous 
attempt. 

Columbus  applied,  soon  afterwards,  to  the  government  of  France. 
But  neither  the  prince  nor  the  people  had,  at  that  period,  been  an!- 
mated  by  the  spirit  of  maritime  dis- 
covery.    The  chivalrous  and  gene- 
rous Francis  I.  had  not  ascended  the 
th(one ;  and  it  was  destined  that  the 
most  brilliant  project  ever  made,  waa 
rejected;— a  project   which  finally 
succeeded  under  the  patronage  of  a 
royal  family  which  became,  in  con- 
{  sequence,  the   most  powerful   rival 
'   that  ever  mortified  the  predecessors 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
TBiHoii  L  Columbus  then   sent    his  brother 

Bartholomew  to  the  court  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  That  dtsirusl- 
ful  prince,  after  one  bold  and  successful  attempt  to  obtain  the  crown, 
never  encouraged  great,  if  in  his  mind  the  least  hazardous  or  doubt- 
ful, enterprises.  He,  however,  by  slight  but  not  conclusive  pro- 
mises, detained  Bartholomew  in  England  for  six  years;  and  the 
latter  finally  arranged  with  the  king  fur  the  employment  of  his  bro- 
ther Christopher  in  the  proposed  voyage  of  discovery. 

In  the  mean  time,  Columbus,  disgusted  with  the  meanness  and 
exasperated  by  the  treachery  of  Ortis,  proceeded  with  his  charts 
and  proposals  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  For  eight 
years  he  exercised  his  address,  his  patience,  his  interest,  and  his 
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abilities  at  this  court,  so  remarkable  (ben  and  long  after  for  the  tardi- 
ness  of  jla  deciaions.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  projectors  are  enthn- 
•iasta.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  accusation  is  true  as  regards  the 
projectors  of  arduous  undertakings;  otherwise,  the  spirit  and  the 
health  of  Columbus  would  have  been  subdued  before  he  accom- 
plished his  great  mission.  He  had  to  endure  the  most  fatiguing 
delays,  and  lo  hear  pronounced  against  him  presumptuous  and  in- 
sulting judgments  by  the  ignorant  and  by  the  bigoted.  To  the 
honour  of  Isabella  and  her  sex,  and  at  her  own  expense,  we  are 
bound  to  attribute,  in  justice,  the  final  success  of  Columbus:  who, 
ofler  displaying,  during  eight  years,  in  bis  whole  character  and  coq- 
doci,  an  assiduity,  a  firmness  and  resolve  of  mind,  never  sufficiently 
to  be  applauded  and  imitated,  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  3d  of  August* 
1492,  on  the  most  daring  enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  man. 

He  proceeded  on  this  voyage  without  any  chart  to  guide  him^— 
with  no  acquaintance  with  the  currents,  the  winds,  or  climates  of 
nnlcaown  seas  and  landsr— and  in  ignorance  of  the  magnetic  varia- 
tion.     His  own  genius  and  instinctive  judgmenli — his  confidence  in 
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the  spherical  sysiem  of  the  world,  although  the  lanr  or  gravity  was 
■jDdiscorered, — hia  koowledge  of  the  human  heart, — and  bis  address 
in  commanding  and  winning  those  placed  under  hia  authority,  en- 
abled him  to  prevail  over  a  crew  which  al  length  became  impatient, 
and  to  advance,  regardless  of  ima^naiy  as  well  as  real  dangers, 
until  he  discovered  (he  island  of  San  Salvador,  on  October  12,  1492. 
COLUMBUS,  on  his 
first  voyage,  disco- 
vered San  Salvador, 
Heyti,  and  Cuba. 
He  opened  a  friend- 
ly intercourse  witb 
the  inhabitants  i  ob- 
tained permission  to 
build  a  fort  at  a  place 
vhtch  he  called  Na- 
vidad,  on  the  north 
side  of  Hayti,  where 
he  left  a  colony  of  thirty  men,  with  various  stores.  He  then  re- 
turned towards  Europe  with  gold,  cotton,  &c.,  and  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  natives.  He  experienced  a  boisterous,  dangerous,  and 
tedious  passage.    He  put  into  the  port  of  Lisbon  with  his  vessels 
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cnppled.  Jobn'II.  recetTed  him  with  honourable  respect,  althougb 
'mortified  at  having  lost  Tor  ever, by  rejecting  the  offer  formerly  made 
by  Colunibuj,  the  glory  of  discovering  a  world  which  was  now  to  be 
assigned  to  Spain.  Columbtis  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  where  he  was  received  with  as  touch  distinction  as 
was  consistent  with  tha  cold  and  formal  etiquette  of  the  royal  houae- 
hold  of  Spain. 

It  is  not  within  our  present  design  to  enter  on  the  history  of  this 
memorable  achievement.  The  voyages  of  Columbus  have  often 
been,  and  especially  by  a  distinguished  American,  well  narrated. 

The  merit  of  discovering  the  Coniinetit  of  the  New  World  was 
attempted  to  be  denied  to  CoJurrjbus;  and  so  far  with  success,  that 
an  able,  unprincipled  adventurer,  with  whom  Fonseca,  an  unfor- 
giving bishop,  conspired,  obtained  by  forgery  and  mis-statements 
the  credit,  for  some  lime,  of  being  the  original  discoverer,  and  had, 
in  consequence,  his  name  given  to  all  the  vast  regions  of  the  West. 

Columbus  reached  the  Continent  of  America,  in  August,  1498; 
■  whereas  Alon20  Ojeda  (one  of  the  former  companions  of  Columbus) 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci  did  not  sail  on  their  first  voyage  from  Cadiz, 
nntil  the  20th  of  May,  1499.  Amerigo  made  skilful  use  of  the  ad- 
miral's maps  and  charts,  which  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  put,  from 
hatred  to  Columbus,  into  his  hands  ;  and  to  whom  the  bishop  gave 
also  clandestine  licenses,  in  contravention  of  the  authority  held  by 
Columbus  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 


CHAPTER  m. 

BFANISH   DISCOVERIES  A»D   COlTQrEBTa. 

IHE  passion  for  diacoverinf;  unknown 
cuuntries,  inspired  by  the  success  of 
the  projects  which  the  great  mind  of 
Calumbus  conceived  and  planned,  and 
which  his  persevering  character  «c- 
mplished,  became  soon  the  mania  of 
the  age. 
The  principal  man  among  the  ad- 
'  vtniurers  of  that  period  was  not  Ame- 
rigo Vespucci,  but  ViDceni  Torres  de 
Pinzon,  who  commanded  one  of  the  ships  during  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus.  He  was  an  able  seaman,  of  liberal  education,  great 
courage,  and  of  such  ample  fortune  as  to  enable  him  to  fit  out  four 
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Stout  ships  at  his  own  expense,  with  which  he  sailed,  in  January, 
1600,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  was  the  first  Spanish  subject 
who  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  and  discovered  the  country  of 
Santa  Cruz,  or  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  river  Maranon,  or  Amazon, 
in  Brazil.  He  did  not  succeed  in  persuading  the  natives  to  trade 
with  him.  He  returned  north  to  the  river  Orinoco,  which  was  dis- 
covered previously  by  Columbus.  He  soon  after  encountered  a 
great  storm,  lost  two  of  his  ships  before  he  reached  Hayti,  and  finally 
arrived  safely  in  Spain. 

In  1501,  Roderic  de  Bastidas  fitted  out,  at  his  own  expense,  two 
ships ;  and,  sailing  from  Cadiz,  he  discovered  the  country  since  then 
called  Carthagena,  and  Magdalenna,  and  about  a  hundred  leagues 
more  of  the  coast  of  America  than  was  known  to  Columbus.  He 
opened  an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  brought  son^e  of  them  away, 
and  proceeded  to  Hayti.  So  jealous  were  the  Spaniards  of  each 
other,  that  Bastidas  was  imprisoned  for  the  success  of  bis  enter- 
prise. • 

St.  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  called  Borriquen  by  the  natives,  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  in  1493,  but  neglected  until  1509,  when  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  an  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  tyrannical  nobleman, 
was  informed  that  gold  was  abundant  in  that  island.  He  crossed 
ovctf  from  Hayti,  and  was  received  kindly  by  the  principal  cacique 
and  by  the  natives;  who  showed  him  the  streams  which  carried 
down  great  quantities  of  gold  with  the  sands  and  washings  from  the 
mountains.  On  returning  to  Hayti,  he  managed  to  obtain  a,  commis- 
sion from  Spain  for  conquering  Porto  Rico ;  and  was,  on  landing, 
received  by  the  natives,  who  believed  the  Spaniards  to  be  immortal, 
or  they  would,  from  their  superior  numbers,  and  with  their  poisoned 
arrows,  as  was  their  manner  of  defending  themselves  against  the 
Caribbeans,  probably,  on  "^ the  attempt  of  Ponce  de  Leon  to  subdue 
them,  have  driven  back  the  Spaniards  with  great  loss  of  life.  The 
natives  believed  the  Spaniards  invulnerable,  and  they  submitted 
to  labour  and  to  slavery,  until  a  young  Spaniard,  on  being  carried 
across  the  ford  of  a  river,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  native  of  more  than 
usual  boldness,  was  thrown  ofi!*by  the  latter  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  natives,  kept  the  Spaniard  under  water  until  he  was 
drowned.  They  then  dragged  him  ashore,  and,  doubting  whether 
be  was  dead,  the  Indians  cried  out,  asking  pardon  for  the  accident, 
during  three  days,  until  the  body  became  so  putrid  as  to  remove  all 
their  doubts.    The  natives  being  now  convinced  that  the  Spaniards 
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could  be  killed,  rose  upon,  and  slaagbtered  more  than  a  hundred 
of  their  oppressors.  Ponce  de  Leon  finally  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  whole  island  to  his  authority,  and  the  natives  to  slavery  in  the 
mines  ;  in  which,  and  under  other  cruelties,  they  became  extinct  in 
a  short  period. 

Diego  Velasquez  sailed  from  Hayti,  in  November,  1511,  to  con- 
quer Cuba,  which  he  accomplished,  aAer  committing  the  most  hor- 
rible atrocities. 

Attempts  were  made,  at  this  period,  to  conquer  and  settle  on  the 
coast  of  Carthagena  and  Darien. 

In  1609,  John  de  Esquibel  was  sent  by  Diego  Columbus  from  St. 
Domingo  to  form  the  first  settlement  in  Jamaica,  to  which  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda  laid  a  claim,  and  threatened  to  hang  Esquibel. 

During  the  following  year,  Ojeda  and  John  de  la  Cosas,  who  had 
received  a  license  to  capture  and  take  possession  of  Yeragua,  Car- 
thagena, and  other  western  countries,  sailed  from  St.  Domingo, 
landed  on  the  Continent,  and  had  several  conflicts  with  the  natives 
who  were  a  bolder  and  more  advanced  race  than  the  aborigines  of 
Hayti.  In  one  attack,  seventy  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  the  re- 
mainder wounded  with  poisoned  arrows.  Ojeda  and  Cosas  were 
saved  by  the  arrival  of  another  adventurer,  Nicuessa,  with  four  ships. 
The  latter  attacked  the  natives,  burnt  their  town,  in  which  they 
found  a  large  store  of  gold,  and  taking  a  number  of  prisoners,  sent 
them  as  slaves  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Hayti.  Among  the  com- 
manders of  these  vessels  was  Francis  Pizarro,  whom  Ojeda  left  at 
St.  Sebastian,  the  place  where  he  fixed  upon  for  a  settlement.  The 
latter  entered  into  an  agreement  with  an  outlaw,  or  pirate,  to  take 
him  in  his  vessel  to  St.  Domingo.  The  pirate's  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  from  whence  they  escaped  to  Jamaica  in  a 
canoe.  The  pirate  was  there  apprehended  and  hanged.  Pizarro 
was  obliged  to  leave  St.  Sebastian,  and  escaped  with  a  few  men  to 
Cartjiagena, — where  Enciso,  with  two  ships,  arrived  from  St.  Do- 
mingo. Pizarro  and  Enciso  then  proceeded  to  St.  Sebastian,  where 
they  were  shipwrecked,  and,  on  landing,  found  the  place  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  natives.  They  saved,  from  the  wrecks,  provisions, 
arms,  and  various  articles,  and  proceeded  to  re-establish  themselves 
at  St.  Sebastian,  but  they  were  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the 
attacks  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  scanty  supply  of  food. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  among  the  explorers  of  America 
accompanied  this  expedition.    This  person  was  Yasquez  Nunez  de 
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Balboa,  a  man  of  good  family,  who  bad  formerly  tailed  with  Bu- 
lidas  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  He  had  obtained  a  seltlemeiit  at 
Hayti,  but  having  been  accused  of  some  excesses,  for  which  he  was 
to  have  been  executed ;  he  escaped  by  being  concealed  on  board 
Enciso's  ship  in  a  bread  cask.  He  ventured  afler  a  day  to  make  his 
appearance.  Enciso  was  enraged,  as  he  had  been  warned  not  .(o 
take  any  one  but  those  on  his  muster-roll,  from  Hayti ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal persons  on  board  interceded  for  Nunez,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently protected.  He  was  aAerwards  almost  the  only  person  at 
St.  Sebastian  who  had  not  absolutely  given  himself  up  to  de- 
spair. Enciso  was  rallied  and  encouraged  by  Nunez,  by  whose 
energy  the  stranded  vessels  were  at  last  got  afloat,  and  they  sailed, 
according  to  the  advice  of  Nunez,  to  where  he  had  seen  a  town, 
when  he  had  made  the  voyage  with  Baslidas.  They,  accordingly, 
steered  for  the  river  Darien,  and  found  the  place  and  country  such 
as  both  were  described  by  Nunez.  They  marched  against  the 
cacique  and  his  people,  attacked  and  put  ihcm  to  flight, — found  i> 
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the  town,  which  was  immediateljr  deaerled,  abundance  of  proviuona, 
also  cotton  apun  and  unspun,  honsehold  gooda  of  varioua  kinds,  and 
more  than  the  Talue  of  910,000  in  gold  plalea.  The  succesa  of  this 
adventure  being  justly  attributed  to  Nunez,  hia  reputation  became 
great.  He  deprived  Enciso,  who  bore  him  no  goodvriJi  from  the 
tnt,  of  all  authority ;  gained,  by  his  boldness,  the  confidence  of 
the  Spaniards,  a^d  founded  the  settlement  of  St.  Maria.  Nune.T 
established  his  authority  and  retained  his  power  in  Darien,  and  the 
country  then  called  Casletl  d'Oro,  by  gaining  over,  or  defeating,  the 
chiefs  of  the  country,  by  baying,  with  the  gold  he  sent  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, the  authoritiea  (here  over  to  bis  interest,  and  by  his  superior 
fertility  of  resources  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  1513,  having  been  informed  of  rich 
and  vast  regions  to  the  south-west ;  stretching  along  a  great  ocean 
which  was  not  far  distant,  be  departed  from  St.  Maria,  accompanied 
by  the  afterwards  celebrated  Francis  Pizarro,  on  an  expedition,  in 
which,  afler  some  desperate  conflicts  with  the  natives,  be  advanced  so 
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&r,  on  the  25th  of  September,  as  to  behold,  lying  broad  in  view, 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

Nunez  possessed  the  manner  and  ability  of  making  himself  be- 
loved by  his  companions  and  followers.  He  was  kind  to  the  sick 
and  the  wounded,  and  shared  the  same  fatigues  and  the  same  food 
as  the  humblest  soldier.  Before  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
he  was  opposed  by  Chiapes,  the  cacique  of  the  country  ;  who,  how- 
ever, was  soon  routed,  and  several  of  the  natives  killed  by  fire-arms,  or 
torn  by  blood-hounds,  those  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors in  America.  Nunez  then  made  peace  with  them, — exchang- 
ing trinkets  of  little  cost  for  gold  to  the  value  of  four  thousand 
pieces.  Pizarro  was  then  sent  in  advance  to  view  the  coast,  and 
two  others  proceeded,  on  different  routes,  to  find  the  nearest  way 
from  the  heights  to  the  sea.  Nunez  followed  as  soon  as  he  could 
bring  up  the  sick  and  wounded.  On  reaching  the  shore,  he  walked, 
with  his  armour  on,  into  the  sea,  until  the  water  reached  his  middle, 
and  then  performed  solemnly  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  of  the  ocean  which  he  had  disco- 
vered. 

The  Indians  provided  him  with  canoes ;  and,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  natives,  he  proceeded  with  about  eighty  Spaniards,  and 
Chiapes,  the  cacique,  to  cross  a  broad  bay.  Bad  weather  came  on, 
and  they  barely  escaped  perishing  on  an  island  where  several  of 
their  canoes  were  wrecked.  On  the  following  day  they  landed 
with  great  difficulty ;  being  opposed  by  a  cacique,  whose  people, 
however,  were  soon  put  to  flight  by  the  fire-arms  and  by  the  dogs 
of  the  Spaniards.  Nunez  soon  brought  this  cacique  to  terms, 
and,  for  a  few  trinkets,  received  a  considerable  weight  of  gold,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  large  pearls  of  great  value.  The  dif- 
ferent caciques  gave  him  the  most  flattering  accounts  of  the  vast 
countries  which  they  described  as  extending  to  the  south  and  south- 
west. 

Before  attempting  further  discoveries,  he  considered  it  prudent  to 
return  from  the  Pacific,  and  arrived  at  Santa  Maria  about  the  end  of 
January,  1513,  with  the  gold  and  pearls  he  had  collected,  and  which 
he  distributed  fairly  among  the  soldiers,  deducting  one-fifth  for  the 
king.  He  immediately  sent  the  king's  share  of  gold  and  pearls  and 
all  his  own  to  Spain  by  an  agent.  On  arriving  at  Seville,  this  agent 
applied  first  to  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  who  was  delighted  at  the  sight 
of  the  gold  and  pearls.     The  bishop  sent  him  to  the  king,  and  used 
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all  his  influence  with  Ferdinand,  who  enlerUiDed  a  strong  aTeraion 
to  Nones  de  Balboa. 

The  dd  king,  Ferdinand,  who,  unlike  his  deceased  coDsort,  Isa- 
bella, was  always  jealous  oi  superior  men,  and  eapeciaJlj  of  diaco- 
Teren,  did  not  on  this  occasion  depart  from  his  former  base  policy 
of  supplanting  the  men  who  performed  the  most  arduous  undertak- 
ings, by  the  worst  and.  most  perfidious  of  his  own  creatures ;  such 
as  Oranda  and  Bobadilla.  The  Bishop  of  Burgos  had,  prerious  to 
the  arriTal  of  the  agent  with  treasures  from  Nunez,  counselled  the 
king  to  supersede  him  by  one  of  the  worst  characters  in  Spain. 
Instead  of  confirming  Nunez  de  Balboa  in  the  goTernment  of  the 
conntries  he  discovered  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Caatile,  Ferdi- 
nand appointed  Pedro  Arias  d'Avila,  or,  as  the  Spanish  writen,  by 
contracting  the  first  name,  call  him,  Pednirias,  governor  of  Castell 
d'Oro.  He  was  destitute  of  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  gdod 
man  of  great  mind  ;  but  haughty  and  ignorant,  he  was  a  master  of 
the  arts  of  oppression,  violence  and  fraud.  He  left  Spain  in  April, 
1614,  with  a  fieet  of  fifteen  ships,  two  thousand  tnwps,  a  bishop, 
John  de  Quevedo,  and  numerous  greedy  and  rapacious  foUowere  of 
noble  birth  ;  among  others,  Enciso,  the  enemy  of  Nunez.  On  their 
arrival  at  Santa  Maria,  they  were  received  by  Nunez  with  grekt 
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respect.  They  found  the  latter  inhabiting  a  small  house,  in  simple 
attire,  living  on  the  roost  frugal  diet,  and  drinking  no  other  liquid 
than  water ;  while  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  fort  with  four 
hundred  and  fifty  brave  soldiers  faithfully  attached  to  him.  That  he 
was  ambitious,  and  did  severe  things  to  obtain  that  power  which  he 
was  never  known  to  abuse,  is  admitted.  His  accounts  and  state- 
ments were  clear,  and  he  had  annexed  the  country,  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  sea  which  1m  had  discovered,  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Pedrarias  imprisoned  this  great  man,  and  s^t  strong  representations 
against  him  to  Spain. 

There  were,  however,  some  honest  men  among  those  brought  over 
by  Pedrarias,  who  sent  a  true  account  of  Nunez  to  the  king ;  and 
the  latter  formally  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
late  governor,  and  appointed  him  lord-Jieutenant  of  the  countries  of 
the  South  Seas;  directing  also  that  Pedrarias  should  act  by  the 
advice  of  his  predecessor. 

On  the  king*s  letters  arriving  from  Spain,  they  were  suppressed 
by  Pedrarias;  who,  in  the  mean  time,  by  his  perfidy  and  cruel 
exactions,  brought  the  whole  native  population  into  hostility  and 
revolt  against  the  Spaniards.  The  Bishop  Cluevedo  then  interfered* 
Nunez  was  liberated,  and,  by  his  skill  and  demeanor,  established 
tranquillity,  and  proceeded  to  the  South  Sea  to  build  a  town,  which 
he  in  a  short  time  accomplished,  and  was  then  recalled  by  Pedra* 
rias.  To  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  all  the  Spaniards,  Nunez 
was  charged  with  treason  by  Pedrarias,  and  publicly  beheaded,  on 
the  charge  that  he  had  invaded  the  domains  of  the  crown,  merely 
by  cutting  down,  without  the  governor's  license,  the  trees  used  in 
erecting  the  town  which  he  built. 

His  execution  was  declared  a  murder  by  the  Royal  Audienza  of 
St.  Domingo ;  yet  Pedrarias,  whom  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa  described 
as  the  most  wicked  monster  who  was  ever  sent  to  America,  conti* 
nued  for  many  years,  by  the  king's  will,  to  exercise  his  cruelty  and 
injustice. 

Thus  perished  Nunez  de  Balboa,  in  1517,  at  the  age  of  forty-two 
years,  for  having  served  his  king  with  more  fidelity  than  any  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors ;  of  whom,  if  we  may  except  Cortez,  he  was 
the  ablest ;  and  whose  character  stands  far  higher  than  any  of  those 
who  added  new  territories  to  the  dominions  of  Spain. 

Pedrarias,  after  the  murder  of  Nunez,  removed  to  Panama,  where 
he  erected  a  pakce.    In  his  hostilities  and  cruelties  to  the  caciques 
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and  the  vMire  tribes,  he  caused  great  dettractioa  of  h'fe ;  and  so  ill- 
judged  and  planned  were  his  enterpnsea,  that,  in  eubduing  one 
cacique,  Uracca  of  the  mouDtoins,  more  Spanish  lirei  were  lost  than 
during  the  whole  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes. 

The  only  important  conquest  made  under  Pednriaa,  waa  by 
Francis  Hernandez,  of  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  to  which  the  go- 
Temor  immediately  repaired  to  take  possession  of  for  himself. 
Jealous  of  Hernandez,  as  he  was  of  Nunez,  he  charged  the  former 
with  a  design  to  revolt ;  which  the  latter,  confident  in  his  innocence, 
boldly  denied.  Pedrarias  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  eiecuted  : 
power  was  to  be  upheld  by  the  immediate  death,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  this  tyrant,  of  conqueron  who  were  suspected.  For  this 
murder,  equally  barbarous  aa  that  of  Nunez,  Pedrarias  waa  not 
called  to  account. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CONQDBST   OF  HKXICO. 

THE  portion  of  the  New  World  earliest  colonized  by 
the  Spaniards  was  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  Hayti, 
or  Hispaniola,  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  his  first 
voyage,  in  the  yesr  1492.  For  nearly  tnenty  years, 
this  island  was  the  only  colony  of  importance  held 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World ;  here  alone  did  they  occupy 
lands,  build  towns,  and  found  a  regular  commonwealth.  Cuba, 
although  the  second  of  the  islands  diacoTeied  by  Columbus,  remained 
long  uncolonized  j  indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1500,'thal  it  was 
circumnaTigated  and  ascertained  to  be  an  island.  At  length,  as 
we  h|Te  already  seen,  it  was  conquered  and  colonized  by  Velas- 
quez. Ambitious  of  sharing  the  glory  to  be  derived  from  the  di^ 
covery  of  new  countries,  Velasquez  fitted  out  one  or  two  expe- 
ditions, which  be  despatched  westward,  to  explore  the  seas  in  that 
direction.  In  one  of  these  expeditions  which  set  out  in  1617,  com- 
manded by  a  rich  colonist  called  Cordova,  the  peninsula  of  Tuca- 
tan  was  discovered,  and  the  existeoM  <tf  a  lairgs  and  rich  country 
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called  Cuiua  or  Mexico  ascertained.  Elated  with  this  discovery, 
Velasquez  fitted  out  another  expedition  under  his  nephew,  Juan 
de  Grijalva,  who,  leaving  Cuba  in  April,  1518,  spent  five  months 
in  cruising  along  the  newly  discovered  coast,  and  trafficking  with 
the  natives  for  gold  trinkets  and  cotton  cloths,  very  skilfuUy  manu- 
fiictured.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  importation  to  Cuba 
of  gold  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  pesos,  or  up- 
wards of  ^50,000. 

Delighted  with  his  success,  Velasquez  wrote  home  to  Spain  an- 
nouncing his  discovery,  and  petitioning  for  authority  from  the  king 
to  conquer  and  colonize  the  country  which  his  subordinates,  Cordova 
and  Grijalva,  had  discovered.  Without  waiting,  however,  for  a 
reply  to  his  petition,  he  commenced  fitting  out  a  much  larger  squad- 
ron thra  either  of  the  two  former ;  and  this  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  Hernando  Cortes,  a  respectable  Spanish  hidalgo,  or 
gentleman,  residing  in  the  island,  and  who  was  at  this  time  thirty 
years  of  age. 

Cortes  proceeded  with  the  greatest  activity  in  making  his  prepa- 
rations. "  Borrowing  money  for  the  purpose,"  says  Bemal  Diaz,  the 
gossiping  chronicler  of  the  Conquest,  ''he  caused  to  be  made  a 
standard  of  gold  and  velvet,  with  the  royal  arms  and  a  cross  embroi- 
dered thereon,  and  a  Latin  motto,  the  meaning  of  which  was,  '  Bro- 
thers, follow  this  holy  cross  with  true  faith,  for  under  it  we  shall  con- 
quer.' It  was  proclaimed  by  beat  of  drum  and  sound  of  trumpet, 
that  all  such  as  entered  the  service  in  the  present  expedition  should 
have  their  shares  of  what  gold  was  obtained,  and  grants  of  land  as 
soon  as  the  conquest  was  efifected.  The  proclamation  was  no  sooner 
made  than,  by  general  inclination  as  well  as  the  private  influence  of 
Cortes,  volunteers  ofilered  themselves  ^ry where.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  or  spoken  of  but  selling  lands  to  purchase  arms  and  horses, 
quilting  coats  of  mail,  making  bread,  and  salting  pork  for  sea-store. 
Above  three  hundred  of  us  assembled  in  the  town  of  St.  Jago.** 
These  preparations  were  likely  to  be  interrupted.  Velasquez,  rumi- 
nating the  probable  consequences  of  the  expedition,  had  beffan  to 
repent  of  having  appointed  Cortes  to  the  command,  and  was  ^eretly 
plotting  his  removal.  Cortes,  perceiving  these  symptoms,  deter- 
mined to  outwit  his  patron.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  November,  1518 — shaving  warned  all  the  captains,  masters,  pilots, 
and  soldiers,  to  be  on  board,  and  having  shipped  all  the  stores  thaf 

had  been  collected— Cortes  set  sail  from  the  port  of  St.  Jago,  with 
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out  anuouDcing  his  intention  to  YeJasquez,  resolving  to  stop  at  some 
of  the  more  westerly  ports  of  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  complet- 
ing his  preparations,  where  he  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
governor.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  rage  of  Velasquez  at  the  sud- 
den departure  of  Cortes.  He  wrote  to  the  commandants  of  two  towns 
at  which  he  learned  that  the  fleet  had  put  in  for  recruits  and  provi- 
sions, to  seize  Cortes,  and  send  him  back  ;  but  such  was  the  popu- 
larity of  Cortes,  that  both  were  afraid  to  make  the  attempt. 

At  last  all  was  ready,  and  Cortes  finally  set  sail  from  Cuba  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1519.  The  expedition,  which  consisted  of  eleven 
vessels,  most  of  them  small,  and  without  decks,  met  with  no  disaster 
at  sea,  but  arrived  safely  at  the  island  of  Cozumel,  off  the  coast  of 
Yucatan,  aAer  a  few  days*  sail.  Here  Cortes  landed  to  review  his 
troops.  They  consisted  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  soldiers,  not 
including  the  mariners,  who  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  ten.  They 
possessed  sixteen  horses,  some  of  them  not  very  serviceable,  ten  brass 
field-pieces,  four  smaller  pieces,  called  falconets,  and  thirty-two 
cross-bows ;  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  being  armed  with  ordinary 
steel  weapons.  Attending  on  the  army  were  about  two  hundred 
Cuba  Indians,  and  some  Indian  women.  And  as  religion  in  those 
days  sanctioned  military  conquest,  there  were  in  addition  two  cler- 
gymen— Juan  Diaz  and  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo. 

For  nine  or  ten  days,  the  Spaniards  remained  at  Cozumel,  making 
jicquaintance  with  the  natives,  who  were  very  friendly.  Here  Cortes, 
whose  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion  was  one  of  the  strongest  of  his 
feelings,  made  it  one  of  his  first  concerns  tp  argue  with  the  natives, 
through  an  interpreter,  on  the  point  of  their  religion.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  demolish  their  idols  before  their  eyes,  and  erect  an 
altar  to  the  Virgin  on  the  spot  where  they  had  stood.  The  natives 
were  horror-struck,  and  seemed  at  first  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Spa- 
niards, but  at  length  they  acquiesced. 

While  at  Cozumel,  Cortes  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  a 
Spaniard,  who,  having  been  wrecked  in  his  passage  from  Darien  to 
Hispaniola  in  the  year  1511,  had  for  seven  years  been  detained  as  a 
slave  among  the  Indians  of  Yucatan.  The  name  of  this  poor  roan 
was  Jeromino  de  Aguilar ;  he  had  been  educated  for  the  church ; 
and  as  he  could  speak  the  language  of  Yucatan,  his  services  as  an 
interpreter  were  hkely  to  be  very  valuable.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1619,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  vessels,  commanded  respectively 
by  Cortes,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Alonzo  Puerto  Carrero,  Francisco  dc 
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MootejOt  ChriatoTal  de  Olid,  Diego  de  Ordaz,  Velasquez  d«  Loon, 
JtuQ  de  Escaknte,  FnnciBCo  de  MoHa,  Escobar,  and  Oines  Nortea, 
•et  aail  from  Cozumel,  and  on  the  13ih  it  anchored  at  the  month  of 
the  river  Tobasco  or  Qrijalra,  flowing  into  the  south  of  the  Bay  of 
Cam  peachy. 

The  expedition  had  now  reached  the  scene  of  actire  operations ; 
it  bad  arrived  on  the  cooal  of  the  American  continent.  Cortes  does 
not  appear,  to  have  t>een  naturally  a  bloodily  disposed  man.  He 
waa  only  what  a  perverted  education  and  the  vices  of  his  time  had 
made  him— a  man  full  of  mighty  notions  of  the  Spanish  authority ; 
of  its  right  to  lake,  by  foul  or  fair  means,  any  country  it  liked ;  and 
not  withoat  an  excuse  from  religion  to  rob  and  kill  the  unfortunate 
natives  who  dared  to  defend  their  territories. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  record  the  beginning  of  a  moat  unjust 
ud  merciless  war  of  aggression.  As  Cortes,  with  his  followers,  sailed 
up  the  river  as  &r  as  Tabasco,  he  everywhere  observed  the  natives 
preparing  to  repel  his  attack,  and  at  length  he  was  brought  into  col- 
lision with  them— of  course,  overpowering  them  by  force  of  arms. 
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with  iramense  slaughtei.  On  Teaching  Tabatco,  his  aoldiera  fought 
their  way  through  dense  masses  of  Indians,  who  discharged  among 
them  perfect  clouds  of  arrows  and  atonea.  Puahing  through  the 
streets,  which  were  lined  with  houses,  some  of  mud,  and  some  of 
atone,  the  victora  reached  a  large  open  square  in  the  centre,  where 
temples  of  large  size  were  erected.  Here  the  troops  were  drawn 
up ;  and  Cortes,  advancing  to  a  large  ceiba  tree,  which  grew  in  the 
middle,  gave  it  three  shsbes  with  his  sword,  and  took  possession  of 
the  city  and  country  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  Don  Carlos, 
King  of  Castile. 

Next  day,  another  great  battle  whs  fought  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Tabascans  on  the  plain  of  Ceutla,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  city.  For  an  hour,  the  Spanish  fought  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean 
of  enemies,  battling  on  all  sides,  beating  one  wave  back  only  that 
another  might  advance— «  little  islet  encircled  by  the  savage  break- 
ers. At  length,  with  the  assistance  of  their  horse— a  terrible  sight 
to  the  Indians — the  Spaniards  were  victorious.  The  spirit  of  the 
Tabascans  waa  now  completely  subdued. 

-]  TIEIR  chiefs  came  to  the  camp  of  Cortes  with 
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faces  and  gestures  expressive  of  contrition, 
and  brought  him  presents  of  fowls,  fish, 
maize,  and  numerous  gold  toys  representing 
my  kinds  of  animals  in  miniatare.  For 
i  the  horses,  they  brought  a  feast  of  turkeys 
ind  roses  !  They  also  gave  Cortes  twanty 
Indian  girls  to  attend  the  army.  To  his 
inquiries  respecting  the  country  whence  they  obtained  the  gold,  they 
replied  by  repeliliona  of  the  words  "Culua"  and  "Mexico,"  and 
pointing  to  the  west.  Having  obtained  all  the  information  the  Ta- 
bascans could  give  him,  Cartes  resolved  to  proceed  on  his  voyage. 
Accordingly,  af^er  a  solemn  mass,  which  the  Indians  attended,  the 
armament  lefl  Tabasco,  and,  after  a  short  sail,  arrived  off  the  coast 
of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloo,  the  site  of  the  modem  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  on 
Holy  Thursday,  (April  20,)  in  the  year  1S19,  that  they  arrived  at 
the  port  of  St.  Juan  de  Utioa,  the  extreme  eastern  province  of  the 
Mexican  dominiona,  properly  so  called.  The  royal  flag  was  floating 
from  the  mast  of  Cortes's  ship.  The  Spaniards  could  see  the  beach 
crowded  with  natives,  who  had  coma  down  to  gaze  at  the  strange 
"water-houses,"  of  which  they  had  formerly  seen  specimens.  At 
length,  a  light  pirogue  filled  with  natives,  some  of  them  evidently  . 
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men  or  Tank,  pushed  off  from  the  shore  and  steered  for  the  ship  of 
Cortes.  The  Indians  went  on  board  without  any  symptoms  of  fear,  and, 
what  was  more  striking,  with  an  air  of  ease  end  perfect  good-breed< 
iog.  They  spoke  a  different  language  from  that  of  the  inhabitttnls 
of  Cozumel  or  the  Tabascans— a  language,  too,  which  Aguilar  did  not 
undeistaod.  Fortuiately,  one  of  the  twenty  Indian  girls  presented 
by  the  Tabascans  to  the  Spaniards,  was  a  Mexican  by  birth.  This 
girl,  whose  Spanish  name  of  Donna  Marina  is  imperlshably  associ- 
ated with  the  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  chief,  but,  by  a  singular  course  of  events,  had  become  a  slave 
in  Tabasco.  She  had  already  attracted  altenlion  by  her  beauty, 
sweetness,  and  gentleness,  and  she  had  been  mentioned  to  Cortes. 
Het  services  nOw  became  valuable.  The  Mexican  was  her  native 
language ;  but,  by  her  residence  in  Tabasco,  she  had  acquired  the 
Tafaascan,  which  language  was  also  familiar  to  Aguilar.  Interpret- 
ing,  therefore,  what  the  Mexicans  said  into  Tabascan  to  Aguilar, 
Aguilar,  in  turn,  interpreted  the  Tabascan  into  Spanish ;  and  thos, 
though  somewhat  circuilously,  Cortes  could  hold  communication 
trith  his  visitors. 

"jjHE  Aztec  visitors  who  came  on  board  the 
ship  of  Cortes,  informed 
him  that  they  were  iv 
structed  by  the  gorenaotof 
the  province  la  ask  what 
he  wanted  oa  Iheir  coasts, 
^  and  lo  promise  Uiat  what- 
ever he  required  should  be 
supplied.  Cortes  replied 
that  his  object  was  to  make  the  acqnaintaace  of  the  people  of  those 
countries,  and  that  be  would  do  them  no  injury.  He  then  presented 
(hem  with  some  beads  of  cut  glass,  and  after  an  entertainment  of 
wioe,  they  look  their  departure,  promising  that  Teutblille,  the  go- 
TernoT  of  the  province  under  their  great  emperor,  should  visit  him 
the  next  day. 

Next  day,  Friday,  the  Slat  of  April,  1519,  Cortes  kinded  with  bis 
troops,  and  had  an  interview  with  Teutblille,  who  received  the 
TisitoTS  with  suspicion ;  and  this  feeling  was  not  lessened  by  the 
ponde  of  mounted  dragoons  and  firing  of  guns,  with  which  the 
Spanish  commander  thought  fit  to  astonish  him  and  the  other  na- 
tim.    Sketches  were  taken  of  the  appearance  of  the  strangers,  in 
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order  to  be  sent  to  Monte2unia,  the  king  of  the  countiy,  who  wbb 
likewise  to  be  inronoed  that  the  white  men,  who  bad  Brrived  on  his 
coast,  desired  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  see  him  in  hia  capital- 
Here  we  pause  to  present  a  short  account  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
in  which  Cortes  had  landed ;  also  of  the  character  and  govemment  of 
this  monarch,  Montezuma,  whom  the  Spaniards  expected  soon  to  be 
permitted  to  visit. 

If  a  traveller,  landing  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Mexican 
gulf  where  Cortes  and  his  Spaniards  landed  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  were  to  proceed  westward,  across  the  Continent,  he 
would  pasB  successively  through  three  regions  or  climates.  First, 
he  would  pass  through  the  lierra  eatientt,  or  hot  region,  distinguished 
by  all  the  features  of  the  tropica — their  luxuriant  vegetatiorit  their 
occasional  sandy  deserts,  and  their  unhealthiness  at  particular  sea< 
s(»is.  Afler  sixty  miles  of  travel  through  this  lierra  caliente,  he 
would  enter  the  tierra  tempiada,  or  temperate  region,  where  the 
products  of  the  soil  are  such  as  belong  to  the  most  genial  European 
-countries.  Ascending  through  ii,  the  traveller  at  last  leaves  wheat- 
fields  beneath  him,  end  plunges  into  forests  of  pine,  indicating  his 
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entinnce  mto  the  lierrafria,  or  cold  regioD,  where  the  sleety  blasU 
from  the  raouotains  penetrate  Ibe  very  booes.  This  tierra  fria  con- 
stitotes  the  summits  of  part  of  the  great  moualain  raage  of  tbi! 
Andes,  which  trareraes  the  whole  American  continent.  Portu 
nately,  bowerer,  at  this  point  the  Andes  do  not  attain  their  greatest 
elevation.  Instead  of  rising,  m  in  some  other  parts  of  their  range, 
in  a  huge  perpendicular  wall  or  ridge,  they  here  flatten  and  widen 
oat,  so  as  to  constitute  a  vast  plateau,  or  table-land,  six  or  sereo 
thoDsand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  this  immense  sheet  ol 
table-land,  stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  inhabitants,  though 
living  within  the  tropics,  enjoy  a  climate  equal  to  that  of  the  south 
of  Italy ;  while  their  proximity  to  the  extremes  both  of  heal  and 
cold,  enables  them  to  procure,  without  much  labour,  the  luxuries  of 
many  lands.  Across  the  table-land  there  stretches,  from  east  to  west, 
a  chain  of  volcanic  peaks,  some  of  which  are  of  immense  height, 
and  covered  perpetually  with  snow. 

This  table-land  was  called,  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  the  plain 
of  Anahnac.    Near  its  centre  is  a  valley  of  an  oval  form,  about 
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two  hundred,  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  rampart 
of  porphyritk  rock,  and  overspread  for  about  a  tenth  part  of 
its  surface  by  five  distinct  lakes  or  sheets  of  water.  This  is  the 
celebrated  Valley  of  Mexico— called  a  valley  only  by  comparison 
with  the  mountains  which  surround  it,  for  it  is  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Round  the  margins  of  the  ^ve  lakes 
once  stood  numerous  cities,  the  relics  of  which  are  yet  visible  ;  and 
on  an  islet  in  the  middle  of  the  largest  lake,  stood  the  great  city  of 
Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  the  capital  of  the  empire  which  the  Span- 
iards were  now  invading,  and  the  residence  of  the  Mexican  emperor, 
Montezuma. 

The  origin  of  the  Mexicans  is  a  question  of  great  obscority— -a 
part  of  the  more  extensive  question  of  the  manner  in  which  Ame- 
rica was  peopled.  According  to  Mr.  Prescott,  the  latest  and  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  the  plains  of  Anahuac  were  over- 
run, previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  by  several  successive 
races  from  the  north-west  of  the  Continent  where  it  approaches  Asia. 
Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  great  table-land  of  Central  Ame- 
rica was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  races  and  sub-races,  all  originally 
of  the  same  stock,  but  difiering  from  each  other  greatly  in  character 
and  degree  of  civilization,  and  engaged  in  mutual  hostilities.  The 
cities  of  these  different  races  were  scattered  over  the  plateau,  prin- 
cipally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gve  lakes.  Tezcuco,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  greatest  of  the  lakes,  was  the  capital  of  the  Acol- 
huans ;  and  the  Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico,  founded  in  1325,  on  an 
island  in  the  same  lake,  was  the  capital  of  the  Aztecs. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  dominant  race  in 
the  plains  of  Anahuac  was  the  Acolhuans,  or  Tezcucans,  repre- 
sented as  a  people  of  mild  and  polished  manners,  skilled  in  the  ele- 
gant arts,  and  possessing  literary  habits  and  tastes — the  Athenians, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  of  the  New  World.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  Tezcucan  sovereigns  was  Nezahualcoyotl,  who  reigned  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  By  this  prince  a  revolution  iii^s  efllected 
in  the  political  state  of  the  valley  of  Anahuac.  He  procured  the 
formation  of  a  confederacy  between  Tezcuco  and  the  two  neighbour- 
ing friendly  cities  of  Mexico  and  Tlacopan,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  severally  to  assist  each  other  when  attacked,  and  to  carry 
on  wars  conjointly.  In  this  strange  alliance,  Tezcuco  was  the  prin- 
cipal member,  as  being  confessedly  the  most  powerful  state ;  Mexico 
stood  next ;  and  lastly,  Tlacopan,  as  being  inferior  to  the  other  two. 
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Nezahnalcoyotl  died  in  1470,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  Tezcucan 
throne  by  his  son  Nezahualpiili.  During  his  reign  ll^  Tezcucans 
fell  from  their  position  as  the  first  member  of  the  triple  confederacy 
which  his  father  had  formed,  and  gave  place  to  the  Aztecs  or  Mexi* 
cans.  These  Aztecs  had  been  gradually  growing  in  consequence 
since  their  first  arrival  in  the  valley.  Decidedly  inferior  to  the  Tez- 
cucans  in  culture,  and  professing  a  much  more  bloody  and  impure 
worship,  they  excelled  them  in  certain  qualities,  and  possessed,  on 
the  whole,  a  firmer  and  more  compact  character.  If  the  Tezcucans 
were  the  Greeks,  the  Aztecs  were  the  Romans  of  the  New  World. 
Under  a  series  of  able  princes  they  had  increased  in  importance,  till 
now,  in  the  reign  of  Nezahualpiili,  they  were  the  rivals  of  their 
allies,  the  Tezcucans,  for  the  sovereignty  of  Anahuac. 

In  the  year  1502,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  throne  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  or  Mexico.  The  election  fell  on  Montezuma  II.,  the  nephew 
of  the  deceased  monarch,  a  young  man  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  soldier  and  a  priest  or  sage,  and  who  was  noted, 
as  his  name — ^Montezuma  (sorrowful  man) — implied,  for  a  certain 
gravity  and  sad  severity  of  manner.  The  first  years  of  Montezu- 
ma's reign  were  spent  in  war.  Carrying  his  victorious  arms  as  far 
as  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  in  the  south,  and  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  gulf  in  the  east,  he  extended  the  sovereignty  of  the  triple 
confederacy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  over  an  immense  extent  of 
territory.  Distant  provinces  he  compelled  to  pay  him  tribute  ;  and 
the  wealth  of  Anahuac  flowed  from  all  directions  towards  the  Valley 
of  Mexico.  Haughty  and  severe  in  his  disposition,  and  magnificent 
in  his  tastes,  he  ruled  like  an  Oriental  despot  over  the  provinces 
which  he  had  conquered;  and  the  least  attempt  at  rebellion  was 
fearfully  punished,  captives  being  dragged  in  hundreds  to  the  capital 
to  be  slaughtered  on  the  stone  of  human  sacrifice  in  the  great  war 
temple.*  Nor  did  Montezuma's  own  natural-bom  subjects  stand 
less  in  dread  of  him.  Wise,  liberal,  and  even  generous  in  his 
government,  his  inflexible  and  relentless  justice,  and  his  lordly 
notions  of  his  own  dignity,  made  him  an  object  less  of  afllection  than 
of  awe  and  reverence.  In  his  presence,  his  nobles  spoke  in  whis- 
pers; in  his  palace  he  was  served  with  a  slavish  homage;  and 
when  he  appeared  in  public,  his  subjects  veiled  their  faces  as  un- 

*  Besides  the  ordinary  sacrifice  in  which  the  victim's  heart  was  cut  out  and  laid 
on  the  altar,  there  was  a  gladiatorial  sacrifice,  where  the  victim  contended  with  a 
foccession  of  warriors  berore  being  offered  up. 
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worthy  to  gaze  upon  hia  person.  The  death  of  NezabualpillJ,  in 
IK16,  made  him  absolute  sovereign  in  Anahnac.  On  the  death  of 
that  king,  Ino  of  his  sons,  Cacama  and  Iztlitzochitl,  contended  for 
the  thrcme  of  Tezcuco.  Montezuma  sided  with  Cacama;  and  the 
dispute  was  at  length  ended  by  compromise  between  the  two  bro- 
theia,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  parts— Cacama 
obtaining  the  aonthem  half  with  the  city  of  Tezcuco,  and  Ixtlilxoehitl 
the  northern  half. 

Thus,  at  the  period  of  the  arriTsI  of  the  Spaniards,  Monlezama 
was  absolute  sovereign  of  nearly  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Cen- 
tral America  which  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean — the  kings  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  being  nominally  hia 
confederates  and  couiuellon,  according  to  the  ancient  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  the  three  states,  but  in  reality  his  dependents.  The 
spot  where  Cortes  had  landed  was  in  ooe  of  the  maritime  provinces 
■)f  Montezuma's  dominion. 
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ia  B  singulu  but  well-autheDbiated 
ct,  [bat,  when  the  Spaniards  landed 
I  America,  a  generel  expectation 
prevailed  among  the  natives  of  the 
iirrival  of  a  mysterioiu  race  of  while 
men  from  the  East,  who  were  to 
i  conquer  the  Coutitry.  This  was  es- 
•  jiecially  the  case  in  Mexico.  There 
:a  a  tradition  among  the  Mexicans 
It,  some  ages  befoie  the  arrival  of 
ike  Spaniards,  and  while  yet  the  Aztec  empire  was  in  ita  infancy, 
there  appeared  in  Anahuac  a  divine  personage  called  Q.uetzalca(itl. 
Ho  waa  a  man  of  benevolent  aspect,  tall  in  stature,  with  a  white 
complexion,  long  dark  hair,  and  a  flowing  beard  ;  and  be  came  from 
the  East.  He  resided  in  Anahuac  for  many  years,  teaching  the 
Mexicans  nnmeroua  arts  and  sciences,  and  reforming  their  manners; 
■nil  nnder  bis  care  the  country  flourished  and  became  happy.  At 
length,  some  difierence  arose  between  him  and  the  Mexicans,  and 
they  no  longer  paid  respect  to  the  words  of  the  good  Quetzalcoatl. 
.He  then  announced  to  them  that  he  was  going  to  depart  from  their 
country.  Proceeding  eastward,  delaying  a  little  while  at  Cholula,  a 
dty  which  erer  afier  was  regarded  as  sacred,  he  arrived  at  the  sea- 
shore. Embarking  on  board  a  little  skis',  made  of  serpenta'  skins, 
he  paahed  out  to  sea,  and,  as  the  Mexicans  strained  their  eyes  aflei 
himi  he  disappeared  in  the  distance,  goiag,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  East. . 
Before  he  departed,  however,  he  delivered  a  prophecy,  that  at  some 
fntnre  time,  people  of  his  racei  with  white  complexions  like  his. 
would  come  from  the  East  to  conquer  and  poesess  the  country. 

The  tradition  of  Quelzalcoatl's  prophecy  waa  rife  among  the  na- 
tives of  Anahuac,  when  Cortes  arrived,  and  it  waa  with  a  kind  of 
religious  awe  that  Montezuma  and  his  people  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  white  mea  in  their  "water-bouses."  Cortes  and  his  men 
cmatituted,  as  we  have  seen,  this  body.  Teuthlille's  messengers, 
announcing  their  arrival,  had  already  reached  Montezuma;  and  he 
was  now  deliberating  in  what  manner  he  should  receive  the  stran- 
gers. In  order  to  learn  his  decision,  let  us  return  to  the  Spaniards 
00  the  sea-ccost. 

The  Spaniards,  supplied  by  the  natives  with  plenty  of  every 
thing  which  they  required^were  waiting  the  return  of  the  raessen- 
•^n  to  Montezuma.    After  six  days,  they  returned*  accompanied  by 
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Teuthlille.  .  They  bore  with  them  a  splendid  present  from  Monte* 
zuma  to  the  Spanish  emperor.  It  consisted  of  loads  of  finely* 
wrought  cotton,  ornamented  with  feather  work  ;  and  a  miscellaneoas 
collection  of  jewels  and  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  richly  carved, 
of  which  the  most  attractive  were  two  circular  plates,  as  large  as 
carriage-wheels,  one  of  gold,  valued  at  more  than  fiAy  thousand 
pounds,  and  intended  to  represent  the  sun  ;  the  other  of  silver,  and 
representing  the  moon.  As  they  gazed  on  the  kingly  present,  the 
Spaniards  could  scarcely  contain  their  raptures.  The  message 
which  accompanied  it,  however,  was  less  satisfactory.  Montezuma 
was  happy  to  hear  of  the  existence  of  his  brother,  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  wished  him  to  consider  him  as  his  friend ;  he  could  not,  how- 
ever, come  to  see  the  Spaniards,  and  it  was  too  far  for  them  to  come 
and  visit  him.  He,  therefore,  hoped  they  would  depart,  and  carry 
his  respects  to  his  brother,  their  monarch. 

To  this  Cortes,  thanking  Montezuma  for  his  present,  replied,  that 
he  could  not  leave  the  country  without  being  able  to  say  to  his  king 
that  he  had  seen  Montezuma  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors again  departed,  carrying  a  sorry  present  from  Cortes  to  Monte* 
zuma.  After  another  interval  of  six  days  they  returned,  with  an- 
other gift,  little  inferior  in  value  to  the  former,  and  informed  Cortes 
that  the  great  Montezuma  had  received  his  present  with  satisfaction, 
but  that,  as  to  the  interview,  he  could  not  permit  any  more  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  Cortes,  though  greatly  mortified,  thanked  them 
politely,  and  returned  to  Montezuma  a  second  message  to  the  same 
efllect  as  the  former,  but  couched  in  more  decided  language.  The 
Mexicans  withdrew  in  distrust,  and  ceased  to  barter  with  the  Spa- 
niards, or  to  bring  them  supplies. 

Meanwhile,  difllerences  had  been  springing  up  among  the  Spa- 
niards themselves,  the  partisans  of  Velasquez  insisting  that  they 
ought  now  to  return  to  Cuba,  and  that  it  was  folly  to  think  of  found- 
ing a  settlement.  Pretending  to  yield  to  the  clamours  of  these  per- 
sons, Cortes  issued  orders  for  embarkation  on  the  following  day. 
Immediately  the  other  party,  consisting  of  the  friends  of  Cortes, 
flocked  to  his  tent,  and  implored  him  not  to  give  up  the  enterprise 
which  had  been  so  successfully  begun.  This  was  precisely  what 
Cortes  wished.  Accordingly,  after  some  delay,  he  seemed  to  yield ; 
and,  revoking  the  order  for  embarkation,  he  announced  his  willing- 
ness to  found  a  settlement  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  sovereign. 
Forthwith,  the  new  city,  although  not  a  stone  of  it  had  yet  been 
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raised,  and  the  site  had  alone  been  determined  on,  was  named  Vilia 
Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz— "The  Rich  Town  of  the  True  Cross." 
Blagistfates  were  immediately  appointed  in  the  king's  name;  the 
two  captains,  Puerto  Carrero  and  Montejo,  the  latter  a  friend  of 
Velasquez,  being  nominated  alcaldes,  and  others  to  difierent  offices. 
"Thus,"  says  Mr.  Prescott,  "by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  the 
camp  was  transformed  into  a  civil  community." 

At  the  first  sitting  of  the  new  magistracy,  Cortes  appeared  before 
it,  with  his  cap  doffed,  and  formally  resigned  his  commission  from 
Velasquez  into  its  hands.  He  then  withdrew;  but  afler  a  short 
time  was  recalled,  and  informed  that  he  had  been  unanimously  ap- 
pointed by  them,  in  the  king's  name,  "  Captain -general  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  colony."  Thus,  by  a  clever  stroke  of  policy,  had 
Cortes  shaken  off  all  connection  with  Velasquez.  He  held  his  com- 
mand now  directly  from  the  king,  and  could  be  superseded  only  by 
royal  authority.  The  friends  of  Velasquez  were  at  first  furious  with 
rage  ;  but  Cortes  at  length  soothed  them  into  acquiescence. 

A  little  before  the  conclusion  of  these  proceedings,  an  event  of 
some  consequence  happened.  This  was  the  arrival  in  the  Spanish 
camp  of  five  Indians,  differing  in  dress  and  language  from  the  Mexi- 
cans. They  informed  Cortes  that  they  were  a  deputation  sent  by 
the  Cacique  of  Cempoalla,  a  city  at  a  little  distance  on  the  sea-coast, 
the  capital  of  the  Totonacs,  a  nation  which  had  been  recently  con- 
quered by  Montezuma,  and  was  now  groaning  under  his  yoke. 
They  were  sent  by  their  cacique  to  beg  a  visit  of  the  Spaniards  to 
Cempoalla.  A  light  instantly  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  Cortes. 
He  saw  that  Montezuma's  empire  was  not  so  firmly  compacted  as  he 
had  supposed,  and  that  it  might  be  possible  to  divide  it  against  itself, 
and  so  overthrow  it.  He,  therefore,  dismissed  the  ambassadors 
kindly,  and  promised  a  speedy  visit  to  Cempoalla. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  disturbance  which  had  arisen  among 
his  men  was  quelled,  Cortes  marched  to  Cempoalla,  a  city  not  rich, 
but  prettily  built,  and  containing  a  popukition,  as  it  appeared,  of  about 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  He  was  cordially  received  by  the 
cacique,  a  large  and  very  corpulent  man.  Remaining  some  time  in 
Cempoalla  and  its  neighbourhood,  while  the  city  of  Villa  Rica  was 
being  built,  the  Spaniards  soon  gained  the  reverence  and  good-will 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  Totonacs,  who  willingly  submitted  themselves 
to  the  dominion  of  the  distant  monarch  Don  Carlos,  of  whom  the 
Spaniards  told  them.    Here  the  Spaniards  were  horrified  by  the 
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symptoms  of  human  sacrifice,  which  were  perpetually  visible  in  the 
temples — the  blood-stained  walls,  and  the  fragments  of  human  flesh 
which  lay  about ;  and.  fired  with  religious  enthusiasm,  they  resolved 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices  by  tearing  down  the  idols.  Cortes 
informed  the  cacique  of  his  intention ;  but  although  the  announce- 
ment filled  him  with  speechless  dismay,  no  opposition  was  offired, 
and  the  idols  were  broken  in  pieces,  and  burnt  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Totonacs,  while  the  priests  went  about  shfieking  like  demons. 
"These  priests,'*  we  are  told,  ''were  dressed  in  long  black  mantles, 
like  sheets  with  hoods:  their  robes  reached  to  their  feet.  Their 
long  hair  was  matted  together  with  clotted  blood ;  with  some  it 
reached  to  the  waist,  and  with  others  to  the  feet :  their  cars  were 
torn  and  cut,  and  they  smelled  horribly,  as  it  were  of  sulphur  and 
putrid  flesh." 

The  destruction  of  their  idols  did  not  alienate  the  Totonacs  from 
the  Spaniards  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  raised  their  opinion  of  them,  inas- 
much as  they  saw  the  gods  patient  under  the  indignity.  The  inter- 
course of  the  two  parties,  therefore,  continued ;  and  by  his  frequent 
conversations  with  the  cacique,  Cortes  gained  greater  insight  every 
day  into  the  condition  of  Montezuma's  empire. 

By  this  time,  the  town  of  Villa  Rica  had  been  nearly  finished, 
and  nothing  remained  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  commencing 
their  march  into  the  interior.  Before  beginning  it,  however,  Cortes 
deemed  it  advisable  to  send  a  report  of  his  proceedings  to  Spain,  to 
be  laid  before  the  king,  knowing  that  Velasquez  must  have  repre- 
sented his  conduct  in  very  disadvantageous  terms  to  the  home  go- 
vernment. Accordingly,  Cortes  drew  up  one  letter,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  new  colony  another,  detailing  the  whole  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  expedition  down  to  the  foundation  of  Villa  Rica,  and 
announcing  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  commencing  their  march 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  To  increase  the  efiect  of  the  letters, 
they  were  accompanied  by  nearly  all  the  gold  that  had  been  collected, 
together  with  the  splendid  giAs  of  Montezuma,  and  such  curiosities 
as  might  interest  the  learned  of  Spain.  The  business  t)f  carrying 
these  letters  to  the  king  was  intrusted  to  Montejo  and  Puerto  Car- 
rero,  and  they  were  instructed,  above  all,  to  endeavour  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  Cortes  as  captain-general  of  the  colony.  On  the 
26th  of  July,  1510,  the  little  ship  set  sail,  freighted  with  a  more  pre- 
cious cargo  than  had  ever  yet  been  packed  within  the  timbers  of  a 
vessel  from  the  New  World.     The  pilot  was  instructed  to  make 
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direct  for  Spaia.  landiag  at  no  ittlemwdiBte  sMtion.  and  especially 
aroiding  Cuba. 

The  departure  of  this  vessel  Beema  to  have  raised  ibonghta  of 
home  in  the  minda  of  some  of  those  who  were  left  behind.  A  con- 
spiiacjr  was  formed  by^  some  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  along  with 
the  clergyman  Diaz,  to  seize  a  vessel  and  return  to  Cuba.  The  con" 
spiiacy  was  discovered ;  two  of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged,  and* 
the  rest  whipped  or  confined.  Foreseeing,  however,  that  such  con- 
spiraciflf  would  be  constantly  occurring,  unless  effectual  means  were 
taken  to  prevent  them,  Cortes  came  to  the  resolution,  almost  unpa< 
ralleled  in  the  annala  of  heroism,  of  destroying  the  ships  which  had 
brought  him  to  Mexico.  Accordingly,  taking  counsel  with  a  few  of 
hia  most  attached  followers,  be  procured  a  report  from  the  pilots  that 
the  veaaels  were  not  aeaworthy,  and  caused  them  to  be  broken  in 
pieces  and  sunk,  before  the  majorily  were  aware  of  his  design. 
When  the  Spaniards  thus  saw  themselves  shut  up  in  a  strange  and 
populous  country,  with  no  means  of  retreat,  their  first  impulse  was 
ana  of  rage  and  despair,  and  Cortes  had  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice. 
As  be  foreaaw,  however,  the  daring  act  had  the  effect  of  bracing  his 
men  to  a  pitch  of  resolution  all  but  supernatural.  Besides,  by  the 
dettmetion  of  the  fleet,  he  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  a  hundred  and 


ten  men — the  niBriners,  formeTly  employed  ia  the  ships,  being  now 
conrerled  into  soldiers,  and  veiy  good  ones,  as  it  afterwaids  piored. 
All  being  now  ready,  Cortes,  leaving  a  considerable  Torce  as  a  gar- 
rison to  the  new  settlement  of  Villa  Rica,  under  the  command  of 
Juan  de  Escalante,  set  out  from  the  territory  of  the  Totonacs,  on  his 
march  inland,  on  the  16lh  of  August,  1519.  His  army  consisted  of 
four  hundred  Spaniards  on  foot,  and  fifteen  horse,  accompanied  by 
thirteen  hundred  Cempoallan  warriors,  and  a  thousand  tamana,  or 
Indian  body  slares,  furnished  by  the  cacique  of  Cempoalla,  who 
were  to  carry  the  heavy  burdens  and  perform  other  laborious  offices. 
Adrancing  through  the  titrnt  caHaite,  they  began  to  ascend  the 
mountsina  which  separate  it  from  the  rast  table-land  of  Anahuac. 
A  few  days',  march  across  the  titrra  ttmplada  and  the  tivrra  fria, 
brought  the  Spaniards  to  the  small  mountain  province  of  TIascala, 
situated  about  half-way  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  Mexican  val- 
ley. The  Tiascalans  were  a  bmve  and  high-epirited  pco{>le,  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Aztecs.  They  had  refused,  however,  to  submit  to  - 
the  empire  of  Monteiuma,  and  were  the  only  people  in  Anahuac 
who  bade  defiance  to  his  power,  preferring  poverty  and  hardship  in 
their  mountain  home  to  the  loss  of  independence.  The  government 
tt  TIascaJa  was  a  kind  of  feudalism.  Four  lords,  or  caciques,  held 
their  courts  in  difierent  quarters  of  the  same  city,  independently  of 
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each  other,  and  yet  mutually  allied ;  and  under  these  four  chieftains 
the  Tlascalan  population,  nobles  and  commons,  were  ranged  as  subjects 
On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  a  consultation  was  held  among 
the  Tlascalan  lords  and  their  counsellors,  as  to  how  the  strangers 
should  be  received ;  some  being  inclined  to  welcome  them,  in  hopes 
of  being  able,  by  their  assistance,  to  cope  with  Montezuma;  others 
maintaining  that  the  Spaniards  were  enemies  and  ought  to  be  repulsed 
by  all  means.  The  latter  opinion  prevailed,  and  three  desperate  battles 
were  fought  between  the  Tlascalans,  under  the  command  of  Xico- 
tencatl,  a  brave  and  able  young  chief,  the  son  of  one  of  the  four 
caciques,  and  the  Spanish  invaders.  These  engagements  were  far 
more  serious  than  the  battles  which  the  Spaniards  had  fought  with 
the  Tabascans;  and  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  of  Castilian 
valour,  directed  by  all  the  ability  of  Cortes,  to  gain  the  victory. 
But  Indian  courage  against  the  flower  of  European  chivalry — 
the  maqtiohtiitlt  or  war-club,  dreadful  instrument  as  it  was,  with 
its  sharp,  flinty  blades,  against  muskets  and  artillery— coatings 
of  war-paint,  or  doublets  of  featherwork,  against  Spanish  mail 
—were  a  yery  unequal  contest;  and,  as  usual,  the  losses  of  the 
Spaniards  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  fierceness  of  the 
struggle.  But  how  could  the  little  army  hope  to  advance  through  a 
country  where  such  battles  had  to  be  fought  at  every  step  ?  If  such 
were  their  reception  by  the  Tlascalans,  what  might  they  not  expect 
from  the  richer  and  more  powerful  Mexicans!  Such  were  the 
reflections  of  the  Spanish  soldier3^  The  idea  of  their  ever  reaching 
Mexico,  says  Bemal  Diaz,  was  treated  as  a  jest  by  the*  whole  army. 
Fortunately,  when  these  murmurs  were  reaching  their  height,  the 
Tlascalans  submitted,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  the  friendship  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  gn  the  23d  of  September,  1519,  the  Spaniards 
entered  the  city  of  Tlascala,  a  large  and  populous  town,  which 
Cortes  compared  to  Granada  in  Spain.  Here  they  were  cordially 
received  by  the  four  caciques,  and  especially  by  the  elder  Xicoten- 
catl ;  and  in  a  short  time  an  intimacy  sprung  up  between  the  Tlas- 
calans and  the  invaders,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
^Tlaflcalana  bound  themselves  to  assist  the  Spaniards  throughout  the 
rest  of  their  expedition.  Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  Cortes  showed 
his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith  by  endeavouring  to  convert  the  na- 
tives ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  scenes  of  violence  would  have 
taken  place  at  Tlascala  as  at  Cempoalia,  had  not  the  judicious  father 
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Olmedo  interfered  to  temper  the  more  headlon^^  fa^Bticism  of  the 
general. 

While  in  -  Tlaicala,  Cortes  received  various  embasaiea  from  pro- 
vinces in  the  neighbourhood  anxious  to  secure  bis  good  will.  About 
the  same  time,  an  embassy  was  received  from  Montesnma  hiniself, 
entreating  Cortes  not  to  place  any  reliance,  upon  the  Hascalans, 
whom  he  represented  as  trescherona  bartnrions ;  and  now  inviting 
hiiDi  in  cordial  terma;  to  visit  hia  capital,  pointing  out  the  route 
through  the  city  of  Choluls  as  the  most  convenient.  This  route 
was  accordingly  adopted,  and  the  Spaniards,  accompanied  hy  an 
army  of  six  thousand  Tlascalan  warriors,  advanced  by  it  towards 
Mexico.  Their  approach  gave  great  alarm,  and  Montezuma  set  on 
foot  a  scheme  for  their  massacre  at  Cholula,  which,  however,  was  dis- 
covered  by  Cortes,  who  took  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  sacred  ^ity. 
Montezuma,  overawed,  again  made  overtures  of  reconciliation, and  pro- 
mised the  Spaniards  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  if  they  wonld  ad- 
vance no  brUier.    This  Cort«s  refi^sed,  and  the  Spanish  army  with 
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the  TIascalan  warriors  led  Cholula  and  proceeded  on  their  inarch,  met 
everywhere  by  deputations  from  neighbouring  towns,  many  of  which 
were  disafiected  to  the  government  of  Montezuma.  The  route  of  the 
army  ky  between  two  gigantic  volcanic  mountains,  and  the  march^ 
for  a  day  or  two,  was  toilsome  and  bitterly  cold.  At  last,  ''turning 
.an  angle  of  the  sierra,  they  suddenly  came  on  a  view  which  more 
than  compensated  their  toils.  It  was  that  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico ; 
which,  with  its  picturesque  assemblage  of  water,  woodland,  and  cul- 
tivated plains,  its  shining  cities  and  shadowy  hills,  was  spread  out 
like  some  gay  and  gorgeous  panoiama  before  them.  Stretching 
far  away  at  their  feet  were  seen  noble  forests  of  oak,  sycamore,  and 
cedar;  beyond,  yellow  fields  of  maize,  and  the  towering  maguey, 
intermingled  with  orchards  and* blooming  gardens.  In  the  centre 
of  the  great  basin  were  beheld  the  lakes,  their  borders  thickly  stud- 
ded with  towns  and  hamlets ;  and  in  the  midst,  like  some  Indian 
empress  with  her  coronal  of  pearls,  the  fair  city  of  Mexico,  with  her 
white  towers  and  pyramidal  temples,  reposing,  as  it  were,  on  the 
bosom  of  the  waters — the  far-famed  'Venice  of  the  Aztecs.'  "♦ 

Descending  into  the  valley,  the  Spaniards  halted  at  Ajotzinco,  a 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  southernmost  of  the  five  lakes.  Mean- 
ivhile,  Montezuma  was  in  an* agony  of  indecision.  When  intelligence 
reached  him  that  the  Spaniards  had  actually  descended  into  the  val- 
ley, he  saw  that  he  must  either  face  the  strangera  in  the  field  of 
battle,  or  admit  them  into  his  capital.  His  brother,  Cuitlahua,  ad- 
vised the  former ;  but  his  nephew,  Cacama,  the  young  lord  of  Tez- 
cuco,  was  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  Montezuma,  at  length,  sent 
him  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  and  welcome  them  to  his  dominions. 
Cacama  accordingly  set  out  in  state,  and  arrived  at  Ajotzinco  just 
as  the  Spaniards  were  about  to  leave  it.  When  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  Cortes,  he  said  to  him,  "  Malintzin,  here  am  I  and  these 
lords  come  to  attend  you  to  your  residence  in  our  city,  by  order  of 
the  great  Montezuma."  Cortes  embraced  the  prince,  and  presented 
him  with  some  jewels.  After  a  little  while,  Cacama  took  his  leave, 
and  the  Spaniards  resumed  their  march.  Travelling  along  the 
southern  and  western  banks  of  Lake  Chalco,  they  crossed  the 
causeway  which  divides  it  from  Lake  Xochichalco,  and  advanced 
along  the  margin  of  the  latter  to  the  royal  city  of  Iztapalapan,  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  great  Tezcucan  Lake  over  against  Mexico. 


*  Pre8cott*8  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  iL  p.  47. 
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To  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  all  that  they  saw  in  their  journey 
seemed  fairy-land. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  November,  1519,  that  the  Spaniards  arrived 
at  Iztapalapan ;  and  here  they  spent  the  night,  lodged  in  magnifi- 
cent palaces  built  of  stone,  and  the  timber  of  which  was'  cedar. 
From  this  position,  the  eye  could  sweep  over  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  Tezcucan  Lake.  Canoes  of  all  sizes  might  be  seen  skimming 
along  its  surface,  either  near  the  middle  or  close  to  the  banks,  where 
the  thick  woods  came  down  to  the  water*s  edge.  Here  also,  moving 
slowly  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  might  be  seen  a  still  stranger 
sight — the  chinampas,  or  floating-gardens — little  islands  consisting 
of  earth  laid  on  rafts,  planted  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  fruit-trees, 
containing  a  small  hut  or  cottage  in  the  centre,  occupied  by  the  pro- 
prietor, who,  by  means  of  a  long  pole,  which  he  pushed  against  the 
bottom,  could  shift  his  little  domain  from  place  to  place.  But  what 
fixed  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  above  all  else  was  the  glittering  spec- 
tacle which  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  lake — the  queenly  city  of 
Mexico,  the  goal  of  their  hopes  and  wishes  for  many  months  past. 
In  a  few  hours  they  would  be  within  its  precincts—^  few  hundred 
men  shut  up  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  Mexican  empire !  What 
might  be  their  fate  there  ! 

The  islet  on  which  Mexico  was  built  was  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  three  distinct  causeways  of  stone,  constructed  with  in- 
credible labour  and  skill  across  the  lake,  and  intersected  at  intervals 
by  drawbridges,  through  which  canoes  might  pass  and  repass  with 
ease.  The  causeway  by  which  the  Spaniards  must  pass,  connected 
the  island  with  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake,  about  half-way  across, 
to  which  it  branched  ofi*  into  two  lines,  one  leading  to  the  city  of 
Cojohuacan,  the  other  meeting  the  mainland  at  a  point  not  far  froih 
Iztapalapan,  where  the  Spaniards  were  quartered.  This  causeway 
was  about  eight  yards  wide,  and  capable  of  accommodating  ten  or 
twelve  horsemen  riding  abreast.  It  was  divided,  as  before-mentioned, 
by  several  drawbridges ;  a  circumstance  which  the  Spaniards  ob- 
served with  no  small  alarm,  for  they  saw  that,  by  means  of  these 
drawbridges,  their  communication  with  the  mainland  could  be  com- 
pletely cut  off  by  the  Mexicans. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  November,  1519,  the  army  led 
Iztapalapan,  and  advanced  along  the  causeway  towards  the  capital. 
First  went  Cortes  with  his  small  body  of  horse ;  next  came  the 
Spanish  foot,  amounting  to  not  more  than  four  hundred  men  \  after 


ihem  came  the  Indian  lamana,  carrying  the  baggage;  and  last  of  all 
came  the  Tlascalan  warriors,  to  the  number  of  about  fire  thousand. 
As  thef  moved  along  the  cauaeway,  the  inhabftanl!  of  the  citjr 
crowded  in  myriads  to  gaze  at  (hem,  some  finding  standing-room  on 
the  causeway  itself,  othera  skimming  along  (he  lake  in  canoes,  and 
clambering  up  the  sides  of  the  causeway.  A  lidle  more  than  half- 
way across,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  the 
branch  of  the  causeway  on  which  the  Spaniards  were  marching, 
was  joined  by  the  o(her  branch ;  and  here  the  causen-ay  widened 
for  a  small  space,  and  a  fort  or  ga(eway  was  erected,  called  Fort 
ofXoloc.  On  arriving  at  the  gateway,  the  army  was  met  by  a  long 
procession  of  Aztec  nobles,  richly  clad,  who  came  to  announce  the 
approach  of  the  emperor  himself  to  welcome  the  Spaniards  to  his 
capital.  Accordingly,  when  the  remainder  of  (he  causeway  had 
been  almost  traversed,  and  (he  van  of  the  army  was  near  (be  thresh- 
old of  (he  city,  a  train  was  seen  advancing  along  the  great  avenue. 
"Amidst  a  crowd  of  Indian  nobles,  preceded  by  three  officers  of 
state  bearing  golden  wands,  the  Spaniards  saw  the  royal  palaa 
quin  of  Montezums,  blazing  wi(h  burnished  gold.  It  whs  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  nobles,  and  over  it  a  canopy  of  gaudy  featherworki 
powdered  with  jewels,  and  fringed  with  silver,  and  was  supported 
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by  four  attendants  of  the  same  rank.  They  were  barefooted,  and 
walked  with  a  slow,  measured  pace,  and  with  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground.  When  the  train  had  come  within  a  convenient  distance  it 
hahed ;  and  Montezuma,  descending  from  his  litter,  came  forward, 
leaning  on  the  arms  of  the  lords  of  Tezcuco  and  Iztapalapan — ^the 
one  his  nephew,  the  other  his  brother.  As  the  monarch  advanced 
under  the  canopy,  th^  obsequious  attendants  strewed  the  ground 
with  cotton  tapestry,  that  his  imperial  feet  might  not  be  contami- 
nated by  the  rude  soil.  His  subjects,  of  high  and  low  degree,  who 
lined  the  jsides  of  the  causeway,  bent  forward  with  their  eyes  fast- 
ened on  the  ground  as  he  passed,  and  some  of  the  humbler  class 
prostrated  themselves  before  him."* 

Cortes  and  the  Mexican  emperor  now  stood  before  each  other. 
When  Cortes  was  told  that  the  great  Montezuma  approached,  he 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  advanced  towards  him  with  much 
respect.  Montezuma  bade  him  welcome,  and  Cortes  replied  with  a 
suitable  compliment.  After  some  ceremonies,  and  the  exchange  of 
presents,  Montezuma  and  his  courtiers  withdrew,  the  Spaniards  fol- 
lowing. Advancing  into  the  city,  wondering  at  all  they  saw — the 
long  streets,  the  houses  which,  in  the  line  along  which  they  passed, 
belonged  mostly  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  Mexicans,  built  of  red 
stone,  and  surmounted  with  parapets  or  battlements;  the  canals 
which  here  and  there  intersected  the  streets,  crossed  by  bridges; 
and  the  large  open  squares  which  occurred  at  intervals — ^the  Spa- 
niards were  conducted  to  their  quarters,  situated  in  an  immense 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  temple  of  the  great 
Mexican  war-god.  Montezuma  was  waiting  to  receive  them ;  and 
the  Spaniards  were  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  princely  gene- 
rosity with  which  he  supplied  their  wants. 

Next  day,  Cortes  paid  a  visit  to  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  attended 
by  some  of  his  principal  officers.  In  the  conversation  which  ensued, 
Cortes  broached  the  topic  of  religion,  and  informed  Montezuma  ^that 
wc  were  all  brothers,  the  children  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  that  as 
such,  our  emperor,  lamenting  the  loss  of  souk  in  such  numbers  as 
those  which  were  brought  by  the  Mexican  idols  into  everlasting 
flames,  had  sent  us  to  apply  a  remedy  thereto  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  worship  of  these  false  gods."  These  remarks  seemed  to  dis- 
please Montezuma,  who,  however,  made  a  polite  reply. 

*  Presoott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  ii  p.  67. 
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AY  after  day,  l&e  intercourae  between 
Cortes  and  Montezuma  was  renewed ; 
the  Spanish  soldiers  also  became  gra- 
dually familiar  with  the  MeiicaDB 

After  describing  Montezuma'a  house- 
hold, including  a  great  aviary  or  col- 
:  lection  of  birds,  and  a  menagerie,  the 
I  chronicler  Bemal  Diaz  gives  us  an 
~  account  of  Corles'a  first  tour  through 
the  city,  accompanied  by  Montezuma. 
They  first  visited  the  great  bazaar,  or 
markel,  held  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  "When  we  arriyed 
there,  we  were  astonished  at  the  crowds  of  people,  and  the  regular- 
ity which  preTailed,  as  well  as  at  the  vast  quantities  of  merchandise 
which  those  who  attended  us  were  assiduous  in  pointing  out.  Each  - 
kind  had  its  particular  place  of  sale,  which  was  distinguished  by  a 
sign.  The  articles  consisted  of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  feathers,  man- 
tles, chocolate,  skins  dressed  and  undresMd,  sandals  and  other  ma- 
nufactures of  the  roots  and  fibres  of  nequen,  and  great  numbers  of 
male  and  female  slaves,  some  of  whom  w«re  fastened  by  the  neck 
in  collars  to  long  poles.  The  meat  market  was  stocked  with  fowls, 
game,  and  dogs.  Vegetables,  fruits,  articles  of  food  ready  dressed, 
salt,  bread,  honey,  and  sweet  pastry  made  in  various  ways,  were  also 
sold  here.  Other  places  in  the  square  were  appropriated  to  the  sale 
of  earthenware,  wooden  household  furniture,  such  as  tables  and 
'  benches,  firewood,  paper,  sweet  canes  filled  with  tobacco  mixed  with 
liquid  amber,  copper  axes  and  working-tools,  and  wooden  vessels 
highly  painted.  Numbers  of  women  sold  fish,  and  little  loaves  made 
of  a  certain  mud  which  they  find  in  the  lake,  and  which  resembles 
cheese.  The  makers  of  stone-blades  were  busily  employed  shaping 
them  out  of  the  rongh  material ;  and  the  merchants  who  dealt  in 
gold  had  the  metal  in  grains  aa  it  came  from  the  mines,  in  transpa- 
rent tubes,  so  that  they  could  be  reckoned ;  and  the  gold  was  valued 
at  so  many  mantles,  or  so  many  xiqnipils  of  cocoa,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  quills.  The  entire  square  was  enclosed  in  piazzas,  under 
which  great  quantities  of  grain  were  stored,  and  where  were  also 
■bops  for  various  kinds  of  goods.  Courts  of  justice,  where  three 
judges  sat  to  settle  disputes  which  might  arise  in  the  market,  occu- 
pied a  part  of  the  square,  their  nnder-ofiicers,  or  policemen,  being 
in  the  market  inspecting  the  merchandise." 
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Proceeding  from  the  market-place  through  Tarions  paita  of  the 
city,  the  Spaniards  came  to  the  great  teocalH,  or  temple,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  own  quarters.  It  was  a  huge  pyramidal 
atructure,  consisting  of  fire  stories,  narrowing  above  each  other  like 
the  lubes  of  an  extended  spy-glass,  (only  square  in  shape,}  so  as  to 
leave  a  clear  pathway  round  the  margin  of  each  story.  The  ascent 
was  by  means  of  a  stone  stair,  of  a  hnndred  and  fourteen  etepa. 
Arrived  at  the  summit,  Cortes  and  his  companions  found  it  to  be  a 
large  flat  area,  laid  with  stone  ;  at  one  end  of  which  they  shuddered 
as  they  saw  a  block  of  jasper,  which  they  were  told  was  the  stone 
on  which  the  human  victims  were  laid  when  the  priests  tore  out 
their  hearts  to  ofler  to  their  idols ;  at  the  other  end  was  a  tower  of 
three  stories,  in  which  were  the  images  of  the  two  great  Mexican 
deities  Huitzilopochth  and  Tezcatlipoca,  and  a  variety  of  articles  per- 
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tailing  to  their  worship.  *'  From  the  top  of  the  temple,"  says  Ber- 
nal  Diaz,  'Sve  had  a  clear  prospect  of  the  three  causeways  by  which 
Mexico  communicated  with  the  land,  and  we  could  now  perceive 
that  in  this  great  city,  and  all  the  others  of  the  neighbourhood  which 
were  built  in  the  water,  the  houses  stood  separate  from  each  other, 
communicating  only  by  small  drawbridges  and  by  boats,  and  that 
they  were  built  with  terraced  tops.  The  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
market-place  below  us  could  be  heard  almost  a  league  off;  and  those 
who  had  been  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  said  that,  for  conveni- 
ence, regularity  and  population,  they  had  never  seen  the  like."  At 
the  request  of  Cortes,  Montezuma,  though  with  apparent  reluctance, 
led  the  Spaniards  into  the  sanctuary  or  tower  where  the  gods  were. 
"Here,"  says  Diaz,  "were  two  altars,  highly  adorned  with  richly- 
wrought  timbers  on  the  roof,  and  over  the  altars  gigantic  figures 
resembling  very  fat  men.  The  one  on  the  right  was  their  war-god, 
with  a  great  face  and  terrible  eyes.  This  figure  was  entirely  covered 
with  gold  and  jewels,  and  his  body  bound  with  golden  serpents ;  in 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  bow,  and  in  his  left  a  bundle  of  arrows. 
Before  the  idol  was  a  pan  of  incense,  with  three  hearts  of  human 
victims,  which  were  burning,  mixed  with  copal.  The  whole  of  that 
apartment,  both  walls  and  floor,  was  stained  with  human  blood  in 
such  quantity  as  to  cause  a  very  ofifensive  smell.  On  the  left  was 
the  other  great  figure,  with  a  countenance  like  a  bear,  and  great 
shining  eyes  of  the  polished  substance  whereof  their  mirrors  are 
made.  The  body  of  this  idol  was  also  covered  with  jewels.  An 
ofifering  lay  before  him  of  five  human  hearts.  In  this  place  was  a 
drum  of  most  enormous  size,  the  head  of  which  was  made  of  the 
skins  of  large  serpents :  this  instrument,  when  struck,  resounded 
with  a  noise  that  could  be  heard  to  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  and 
so  doleful  that  it  deserved  to  be  named  the  music  of  the  infernal 
regions.'* 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last.  Cortes,  of  course,  had  no 
intention  of  leaving  Mexico,  now  that  he  had  made  good  his  quarters 
in  it ;  but  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Montezuma  and  his  sub- 
jects would  continue  their  friendly  intercourse  with  him  if  they  sup- 
posed that  he  purposed  to  remain,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  decided  step  to  secure  himself  and  his  men  against  any  out- 
break which  might  occur.  The  step  which  he  resolved  upon  in  his 
own  mind  was  the  seizure  of  Montezuma.  By  having  him  in  their 
poweiv  he  would  be  able,  he  imagined,  to  maintain  a  control  over 
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the  whole  population  of  the  city— -amounting^  it  was  beb'eyed«  to 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand.  Nor  was  a  pretext  wanting  to  give 
an  appearance  of  justice  to  the  daring  act  which  they  contem- 
plated. Cortes  had  just  received  intelligence  that  a  battle  had  been 
fought  between  the  garrison  which  he  had  left  at  Villa  Rica,  and  a 
body  of  Mexicans  under  the  command  of  the  Mexican  governor  of 
a  province  adjacent  to  the  Spanish  settlement.  Although  Cortes 
cared  little  for  this  occurrence,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  it  fcHr 
his  purpose ;  so»  after  a  night  spent  in  prayer  for  the  blessing  of 
God  on  what  he  was  about  to  do,  he  proceeded  with  five  of  his  offi- 
cers and  the  two  interpreters.  Donna  Marina  and  Aguilar,  to  Monte- 
zuma's paJace.  The  monarch,  as  usual,  received  him  kindly ;  but 
when  Cortes,  after  upbraiding  him  with  being  the  cause  of  the  attack 
on  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Villa  Rica,  as  well  as  with  the  attempt 
made  by  the  Cholulans  to  arrest  his  own  progress  towards  Mexico, 
informed  him  that  he  had  come  to  take  him  prisoner,  he  could  no 
longer  contain  himself,  but  gave  full  vent  to  bis  rage  and  astonish- 
ment. But  the  rage  of  an  Indian  prince  was  impotent  against  the 
stem  resolution  of  the  European  general ;  and  as  the  helpless  mon- 
arch gazed  on  the  unyielding  countenances  of  his  visitors,  whose 
fingers  were  playing  with  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  his  anger 
changed  into  terror :  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling,  and  the 
tears  gushed  into  his  eyes.  Without  any  resistance,  he  was  re- 
moved in  his  royal  litter  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  giving  it  out  to  his 
nobles  and  subjects  that  he  went  voluntarily,  on  a  visit  to  Cortes, 
and  desiring  them  to  remain  quiet. 

Another  degradation  awaited  the  unhappy  monarch.  He  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  governor  and  three  other  chieis,  who  had 
led  the  attack  on  the  garrison  of  VilJa  Rica ;  and  these  were  burned 
alive  by  the  orders  of  Cortes,  in  front  of  Montezuma's  palace,  the 
emperor  himself  being  kept  in  irons  while  the  execution  was  going 
on. 

All  this  took  place  within  ten  days  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Mexico ;  and,  for  three  or  four  months,  Montezuma  continued  a 
prisoner  in  the  Spanish  quarters.  Here  he  wae  attended  with  the ' 
most  profound  respect,  Cortes  himself  never  approaching  him  with- 
out taking  ofif  his  cap,  and  punishing  severely  every  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  any  of  his  soldiers,  to  insult  the  royal  captive.  Such 
instances,  however,  were  very  nure ;  for  the  kindly  demeanor  of 
Montezuma,  his  gentleness  undMr  liis  misfortunes,  and,  above  all,  his 
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liberality  to  tboce  about  him,  won  the  hearta  of  the  SpaDiards,  and 
made  him  a  geoeral  farourile.  Nor  did  Montezuma  make  aaj  at- 
tempt to  regain  his  liberty.  Attended  by  big  officers  aa  usual.  h« 
receired  deputations  and  transacted  business ;  amuied  himaelf  by 
Tarious  Mexican  games,  and  appeared  to  deUght  in  the  society  of 
some  of  the  Spaniards,  for  whom  he  had  contracted  a  particular  pai- 
tiality. 

The  Spanish  general  was  now  absolute  in  Aoahuac ;  Montezuma 
acted  under  his  inBtruciions ;  and  officers  were  sent  out  in  difierent 
directions  to  survey  the  country,  and  ascertain  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  as  if  all  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Spain.  Nor  wss  the  formal  cession  of  the  kingdom  by  Monteiuma 
long  delayed.  Assembling  all  his  nobles  at  the  instigation  of  Cortes, 
the  Indian  monarch  addressed  them,  desiring  them -to  concur  with 
him  in  surrendering  their  empire  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  to 
'  come  from  the  rising  sun.  " '  For  eighteen  years,'  he  said,  '  that  1 
have  reigned,  I  hare  been  a  kind  monarch  to  you,  and  you  have 
been  faithful  subjects  to  me ;  indalgs  me,  then,  with  this  last  act  of 
obedience.'  The  princes,  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  promised 
Montezuma,  who  was  still  more  affected,  that  they  would  do  what- 
ever  he  desired.  He  then  sent  a  message  to  Cortes,  telling  him 
that,  rm  the  ensuing  day,  he  and  his  princes  would  tender  their  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty,  the  emperor.  This  they  accordingly  did  at  ths 
time  appointed,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Spanish  officers  and  many 
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of  the  soldiers,  not  one  of  whom  could  refrain  from  weeping  on  be- 
Jiolding  the  agitation  and  distress  of  the  great  and  generous  Monte- 
zuma." 

Montezuma  accompanied  the  surrender  of  his  kingdom  with  the 
gift  of  an  immense  treasure,  which  he  had  concealed  in  an  apart- 
ment within  their  quarters,  desiring  it  to  be  sent  to  Spain,  as  tribute- 
money  to  King  Charles  from  his  vassal  Montezuma.  The  sight  of 
this  treasure  roused  the  avaricious  passions  of  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
and  they  clamoured  for  a  division  of  the  wealth  which  had  been  col- 
lected since  their  entrance  into  Mexico.  Cortes  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  their  demand.  The  whole  wealth  amassed  during  their  residence 
in  Mexico  amounted,  according  to  Mr.  Prescott's  calqulation,  to 
about  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  including 
not  only  the  gold  cast  into  ingots,  but  also  the  various  articles  of 
jewelry,  which  were  of  too  fine  workmanship  to  be  melted  down. 
The  mode  of  division  was  this : — First,  his  majesty's  fifth  was  set 
aside ;  next,  a  fifth  of  the  remainder  was  set  aside  for  Cortes ;  after 
that,  all  the  debts  of  the  expedition  were  to  be  discharged,  including 
the  amount  vested  in  the  expedition  by  Velasquez,  the  payment  of 
agents  in  Spain,  &c. ;  then  the  losses  incurred  in  the  expedition 
were  to  be  made  good,  including  the  expense  of  the  ships  sunk  off 
Villa  Rica,  the  price  of  the  horses  killed,  dbc. ;  and  lastly,  certain 
individuals  in  the  army,  as  the  clergymen  and  the  captains,  were 
to  receive  larger  allowances  than  the  rest.  ''By  the  time  all  these 
drafts  were  made,"  says  Bemal  Diaz,  '*  what  remained  for  each  sol- 
dier was  hardly  worth  stooping  for;"  in  other  words,  instead  of 
amounting  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  as  they  had  expected, 
each  soldier's  share  came  only  to  about  fifteen  Hundred  dollars. 
Many  refused  to  take  their  shares,  complaining  of  injustice  in  the 
division,  and  it  required  all  the  skill  and  management  of  Cortes  to 
soothe  the  spirits  of  the  discontented.  Not  a  few,  it  appeared  in  the 
end,  were  no  richer  for  all  the  prize-money  they  had  obtained  than 
when  they  left  Cuba ;  for,  as  Bemal  Diaz  tells  us,  '*  deep  gaming 
went  on  day  and  night  with  cards  made  out  of  the  heads  of  drums." 

Only  one  source  of  discomfort  now  remained  to  Cortes.  This  was 
the  continuance  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Mexicans.  This 
subject  occupied  his  thoughts  incessantly;  and  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  that  his  efforts  would  be  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  or  even  that  he  could  hope  for  permanent  success,  until  the 
Use  gods  of  the  Mexicans  had  been  shattered  in  pieces,  and  their 
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temples  converted  into  Christian  sanctuaries.  Not  only  as  a  devout 
Catholic  did  he  abominate  the  existence  of  a  fabte  worship  in  a 
country  over  which  he  had  control,  but,  as  a  man,  as  a  native  of  a 
civilized  country,  he  shrunk  in  abhorrence  from  the  bloody  and  sick- 
ening rites  which  formed  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans— their 
human  sacrifices — accompanied,  strangely  enough,  among  a  people 
so  polished  and  so  advanced  in  ingenious  arts,  by  the  practice  of 
cannibalism.  At  length  Cortes  announced  to  Montezuma  that  he 
must  allow  at  least  a  part  of  the  great  temple  to  be  converted  into  a 
Christian  place  of  worsiiip.  Montezuma  had  been  a  priest,  and  the 
proposal  was,  perhaps,  the  most  shocking  that  could  have  been  made 
to  him.  He  gave  his  consent,  however,  and  one  of  the  sanctuaries 
on  the  top  of  the  temple  was  purified,  and  an  altar  and  a  Crucifix 
erected  in  it. 

This  last  act  filled  up  the  measure  of  Mexican  endurance.  To 
see  their  monarch  a  prisoner,  to  surrender  their  kingdom  and  its 
treasures — these  they  could  submit  to ;  but  could  they  sit  tamely 
under  an  insult  ofifered  to  their  gods  ?  Hither  and  thither,  through 
the  city,  ran  the  priests,  with  haggard  faces  and  hair  clotted 
with  blood,  stirring  up  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  and  denouncing 
woes  unless  the  Spaniards  were  expelled.  The  crisis  was  fmminent» 
and  every  possible  precaution  was  used  to  prevent  a  sudden  surprise 
by  the  excited  Mexicans. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  May,  1530,  and  the  Spaniards  had  been 
six  months  in  the  Mexican  capital.  Suddenly  the  little  army  was 
thrown  into  consternation  by  intelligence  of  an  upexpected  kind 
received  by  Cortes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  before  advancing  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  Cortes  had  despatched  a  vessel  to  Spain  with  letters  to 
the  emperor,  Charles  Y.,  and  a  quantity  of  treasure.  Contrary  to 
the  instructions  of  Cortes,  the  vessel  touched  at  Cuba,  on  its  voyage ; 
and  a  sailor  escaping  conveyed  to  Velasquez  an  account  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  expedition,  down  to  the  foundation  of  Villa 
Rica.  The  rage  of  Velasquez  exceeded  all  bounds.  He  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  home  government,  and  also  to  the  court  for  colonial  afilaira 
established  in  Hispanioia ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  he  instantly 
began  to  fit  out  a  second  expedition,  which  was  to  proceed  to  Mex- 
ico, depose  or  decapitate  Cortes,  and  seize  the  country  for  the  Span- 
ish sovereign  in  the  name  of  the  governor  of  Cuba.  The  fleet  was 
krger,  with  one  exception,  than  any  yet  fitted  out  for  the  navigation 
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of  the  seas  of  Ihe  New  World.  It  consisted  of  nineteen  veswb, 
ourying  upwards  of  a  thousand  foot'Soldiers,  twenty  cannons,  eighty 
horsemen,  a  hundred  and  sixty  masketeers  and  croesbow-men,  be- 
sides a  thousand  Indian  servants— «  force  sufficient,  as  it  seemed,  to 
render  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  Cortes  liopetess.  Velasquez,  at 
first,  intended  to  command  the  expedition  in  person ;  but,  as  he  was 
too  old  and  too  unwieldy  for  such  a  laborious  task,  he  intrusted  it  to 
Don  Pamfilo  de  Narraez,  described  as  a  man  "about  forty-two  years 
of  age,  of  tall  stature,  and  large  limbs,  a  full  &ce,  red  beard,  and 
agreeable  presence ;  very  sonorous  and  lofty  in  his  speech,  as  if  the 
sound  came  out  of  a  vault;  a  good  horseman,  and  said  to  be 
valiant." 

The  fleet  anchored  ofl*  the  coast  of  Mexico,  at  San  Juan  de  UUoa, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  l&SO.  Here  Narvaez  received  information 
which  astonished  him— that  Cortes  was  master  of  the  Mexican  capi- 
tal ;  that  the  Mexicao  emperor  was  his  prisoner ;  that  the  country 
and  its  treasures  had  t>een  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  sovereign ; 
and  that  at  present  his  rival  was  as  absolute  id  it  aa  if  he  vr«n  ita 
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monarch.  This  information  only  increased  his  anxiety  to  come  to  a 
coUi&ion  with  Cortes ;  and,  with  singular  imprudence,  he  went 
about  among  the  Indians,  declaring,  in  a  blustering  manner,  that 
Cortes  was  a  rebel  against  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  had  come  to 
chastise  him,  and  to  set  Montezuma  free. 

Narvaez's  first  step  was  to  send  three  messengers,  one  of  them  a 
priest,  to  the  garrison  of  Villa  Rica,  to  summon  them  to  surrender. 
The  commandant  of  the  garrison,  appointed  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Juan  do  Escalante,  was  Gonsalvo  de  Sandoval,  a  young  officer,  a 
native  of  the  same  town  as  Cortes,  and  who  had  already  won  the 
esteem  of  his  general  and  of  the  whole  army  by  his  valour  and  ser- 
vices. When  the  messengers  of  Narvaez,  arriving  at  Villa  Rica, 
presented  a  copy  of  Narvaez's  commission,  and  summoned  the  gar- 
rison to  surrender,  Sandoval,  without  any  ceremony,  caused  them  to 
be  seized,  strapped  to  the  backs  of  Indian  porters,  and  instantly  sent 
across  the  country  to  Mexico,  in  charge  of  one  or  two  soldiers,  who 
carried  a  note  to  Cortes,  informing  him  of  what  had  happened. 
Cortes,  after  thoroughly  gaining  them  over  by  kind  words  and  pre- 
sents, sent  them  back  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  in  Narvaez's 
army.  At  the  same  time,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Narvaez,  which  led  to  no  definite  result.  As  there  was  great  dan 
ger  that  Narvaez  would  succeed  in  alienating  the  Cempoallans  from 
Cortes,  if  he  were  to  remain  in  his  present  position,  Cortes  resolved 
to  leave  Mexico  with  a  part  of  his  men,  march  to  the  sea-coast,  and, 
if  necessary,  give  battle  to  Narvaez.  This  was  a  perilous  step  \ 
but,  in  the  circumstances,  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Leaving  a  garrison  of  a  hundred  and  forty  men  in  Mexico,  undei 
the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  appeared  by  far  the  fittest 
person  for  so  responsible  a  post,  Cortes  set  out  with  the  rest  of  hip 
force,  amounting  to  less  than  two  hundred  soldiers,  only  ^^^  of 
whom  were  cavalry,  and,  by  rapid  marches  reached  the  Totonac 
territories,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  Sandoval  and  his  small  body 
of  men.  Altogether,  Cortes's  army  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
fifth  part  of  that  of  Narvaez.  They  were  veterans  in  service,  how- 
ever, and,  under  such  a  leader  as  Cortes,  were  prepared  to  attempt 
impossibilities.  Narvaez,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in  close  quarters  at 
Cempoalla,  aware  that  his  rival  was  on  his  march,  but  little  suspect- 
ing that  he  was  so  near.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  May,  1520, 
Cortes  and  his  brave  little  band,  crossing,  with  difficulty,  a  swollen 
river  which  lay  between  them  and  their  countrymen,  advanced 
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Stealthily  towarda  Narraez's  quarten,  sorpmed  the  Benlioels,  and 
sbouling  tlie  watchword,  "Eapirito  Santo!"  dashed  in  among  the 
balf-a wakened,  bair-anned  foe.  The  elruggle  did  not  last  long ;  for 
Sandoval,  with  a  small  body  of  picked  men,  springing  up  the  atain 
of  the  house  where  Narraez  was  lodged,  succeeded,  after  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  the  general  and  his  followets,  in  making  him  pri- 
*oner,  after  he  had  lost  an  eye  and  been  otherwise  severely  wounded. 
On  learning  the  fall  of  their  leader,  the  rest  yielded ;  and  when 
daylight  came.  Cones,  "seated  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  mantle  of 
an  orange  colonr  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  surrounded  by  his 
officers  and  soldiers,"  received  the  salutations  and  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance of  all  the  followers  of  Narvaez.  In  his  treatment  of  these 
new  friends,  his  usual  policy  was  conspicuous :  he  plied  ihem  with 
flatteries,  and  loaded  ihem  with  gifts,  till  his  own  veterans  began  to 
be  envions.    "Hius,  by  a  single  hold  stroke,  which  cost  him  but  a 
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few  meOy  Cortes  had  crashed  a  formidable  enemy,  and  increased  his 
own  force  sixfold.  Fortune  favours  the  brave!  His  army  now 
amounted  to  thirteen  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  he  had 
left  in  Mexico;  and  of  these  thirteen  hundred  nearly  a  hundred 
were  cavalry.  With  such  a  force,  he  might  now  prosecute  his 
designs  in  Mexico  with  every  prospect  of  success,  and  bid  defiance 
to  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  Mexicans  to  regain  their  independence. 

He  was  disagreeably  roused  from  these  self-congratulations  by 
intelligence  from  Mexico.  Some  difference  had  occurred  between 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  the  Mexicans,  the  latter  of  which  had  risen 
en  massef  and  were  besieging  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters. 
Without  loss  of  time,  he  commenced  his  march  towards  the  capital, 
leaTing  a  hundred  men  at  Villa  Rica.  At  Tlascala  he  was  joined  by 
two  thousand  of  his  faithful  mountain  allies  ;  and  the  whole  army 
then  pushed  on  for  the  Mexican  valley,  anxious  to  relieve  Alvarado, 
whom  the  Mexicans  were  now  trying  to  reduce  by  blockade.  On 
the  24th  of  June,  they  reached  the  great  lake,  and  marched  along 
the  causeway  without  opposition,  but  amidst  an  ominous  stillness. 
Alvarado  clasped  his  general  in  his  arms  for  joy ;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  Cortes  learned  the  origin  of  the  revolt.  Alvarado,  sus- 
pecting some  conspiracy  among  the  Aztec  nobles,  had  treacherously 
massacred  a  number  of  them  collected  at  a  religious  festival,  and  the  in- 
habitants had  risen  to  take  vengeance  for  the  injury.  Cortes  sharply 
rebuked  his  officer  for  his  misconduct ;  but  the  evil  was  already 
done,  and  to  punish  Alvarado  would  have  been  attended  with  no 
good  eflect.  Moodily  and  bitterly,  therefore,  Cortes  expended  his 
vexation  on  the  unhappy  Mexican  monarch,  accusing  him  of  being 
concerned  in  the  insurrection,  and  calling  upon  him  to  check  it,  and 
procure  provisions  for  the  Spaniards.  Montezuma  complied  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power :  Cortes  also  used  his  best  endeavours  to  allay 
the  storm  ;  and,  for  a  while,  it  appeared  as  if  their  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful. 

The  calm  was  only  temporary.  The  day  after  the  arrival  of  Cor- 
tes, a  soldier,  who  had  been  sent  on  an  errand  by  him,  returned 
breathless  and  bloody  to  the  Spanish  quartera.  He  had  been  fallen 
upon  by  a  multitude  of  Mexicans,  who  endeavoured  to  drag  him 
away  in  their  canoes  for  sacrifice,  and  he  had  only  escaped  after  a 
desperate  straggle.  The  whole  city,  he  said,  was  in  arms ;  the 
drawbridges  were  broken  down ;  and  they  would  soon  attack  the 
Spaniards  in  their  stronghold. 
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The  news  was  too  true.  The  Aztecs  poured  along  the  streets 
like  a  flood,  approaching  the  square  where  the  Spaniards  were 
lodged,  while  the  terraced  roofs  of  all  the  houses  in  the  vicinity 
were  crowded  with  slingers  and  archers,  ready  to  shower  their  mis- 
siles upon  the  besieged.  And  now  commenced  a  struggle  which 
lasted  seven  days,  and  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history.  Day 
after  day,  the  fighting  was  renewed,  the  Spaniards  either  making  a 
sally  upon  the  besiegers,  or  beating  them  back  when  they  advanced 
to  storm  or  set  fire  to  their  quarters.  The  only  relaxation  was  at 
night,  when  the  Mexicans  generally  drew  ofi^.  The  Spaniards  were 
always  victorious ;  but  their  losses  were  considerable  in  every  ac- 
tion, and  the  perseverance  of  the  Mexicans  alarmed  them.  Instead 
of  yielding  to  their  first  defeats,  they  seemed  to  act  on  the  conviction 
that  they  must  be  defeated  continually  until  the  Spaniards  were  all 
slain.  This  resolution  astonished  Cortes,  who,  till  now,  had  under- 
valued the  courage  of  the  Aztecs.  His  soldiers,  especially  those 
who  had  come  into  the  country  with  Narvaez,  heaped  reproaches 
upon  him ;  although,  when  they  saw  his  conduct  in  the  fray — ^the 
bravery  with  which  he  spurred  his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  the  generosity  with  which  he  would  risk  his  own  life  to  res- 
cue a  comrade  from  the  hands  of  a  crowd  of  Aztecs—their  re- 
proaches were  lost  in  admiration. 

Wearied  out  by  his  incessant  efforts,  and  perceiving  the  hopeless* 
ness  of  continuing  a  contest  against  so  many  myriads  of  enemies— 
for  recruits  were  flocking  in  from  the  neighbouring  country  to  assist 
the  Mexicans  against  the  common  foe— Cortes  resolved  to  try  the 
eflect  of  negotiation,  and  to  employ  Montezuma  as  his  intercessor. 
At  his  request,  therefore,  Montezuma,  dressed  in  his  imperial  robes, 
appeared  on  a  terraced  roof,  where  he  was  visible  to  the  multitude 
gathered  in  the  great  square.  A  silence  ensued,  and  Montezuma 
was  parleying  with  four  nobles  who  approached  him,  when  suddenly 
a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows  fell  on  the  spot  where  he  was  stand- 
ing. The  Spanish  soldiers  tried  to  interpose  their  bucklers ;  but  it 
was  too  late ;  Montezuma  fell  to  the  ground,  his  head  bleeding  from 
the  eflect  of  a  blow  with  a  stone.  He  was  immediately  removed, 
and  every  means  used  for  his  recovery ;  nor  was  the  wound  of  itself 
dangerous.  But  his  kingly  spirit  had  received  a  wound  which  no 
words  could  heal ;  he  had  been  reviled  and  struck  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, among  whom  hitherto  he  had  walked  as  a  sacred  being :  he 
refused  to  live  any  longer.     He  tore  the  bandages  from  his  head, 
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and  rejected  ail  nourishment;  and  In  a  short  time  the  Spaniards 
were  informed  that  their  unhappy  prisoner  was  dead.  Cortes  and 
many  of  the  men  could  not  refrain  from  weeping ;  and  the  body 
was  surrendered  to  the  Mexicans  with  every  testimony  of  respect. 

The  fighting  was  now  recommenced  with  greater  fury,  and  pro- 
digies of  valour  were  performed  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  enemy  to  come 
to  terms.  The  only  answer  was  the  threat  that  they  would  aU  be 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  the  appalling  information,  "You  cannot 
escape ;  the  bridges  are  broken  down."  At  last,  as  death  was 
before  their  eyes,  it  was  determined  by  Cortes,  and  all  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  to  quit  the  city  during  the  night,  as  they  hoped  at  that 
time  to  find  the  enemy  less  alert. 

Towards  midnight,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1520,  they  left  their  quar- 
ters secretly,  most  of  the  soldiers  loading  themselves  with  the  gold 
which  remained  over  and  above  the  royal  share,  and  proceeded  as 
silently  as  possible  towards  the  western  causeway,  leading  to  Tlaco- 
pan,  by  which,  as  being  the  shortest  of  the  three,  (two  miles  long,) 
they  thought  that  it  would  be  easiest  to  eflect  a  passage.  In  this 
causeway,  there  were  three  drawbridges  separated  by  intervals 
nearly  equal ;  and  aware  that  these  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Afexi- 
cans,  Cortes  had  provided  a  portable  bridge,  made  of  timber,  the 
carriage  of  which  he  had  intrusted  to  forty  picked  soldiers.  The 
van  of  the  army  was  led  by  Sandoval,  with  two  hundred  foot  and  a 
body  of  horse  under  his  command ;  the  baggage,  large  guns,  and 
prisoners  came  next,  guarded  by  Cortes  and  a  band  of  veterans ;  and 
the  rear  was  brought  up  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  Velasquez  de 
Leon,  commanding  the  strength  of  the  infantry. 

The  night  was  dark  and  rainy.  The  Spaniards  reached  the 
causeway  without  being  interrupted.  The  portable  bridge  was  laid 
across  the  first  moat  or  gap,  and  a  great  part  of  the  army  had  gone 
over  it  in  safety,  and  were  already  approaching  the  second  gap, 
when,  through  the  stillness  of  the  night,  there  was  heard  the  boom 
of  the  great  drum  from  the  top  of  the  Mexican  war  temple,  the 
rushing  of  myriads  of  pursuers  along  the  causeway  from  behind, 
and  the  splashing  of  the  oars  of  thousands  of  canoes  full  of  war- 
riors, which  were  advancing  through  the  lake  on  both  sides  of  the 
causeway.  Showers  of  arrows  fell  on  the  rear-guard  as  they  were 
passing  over  the  portable  bridge ;  and  the  Aztecs,  clambering  up 
the  sides  of  the  causeway,  grappled  with  the  soldiers  and  tried  to 
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dng  them  into  the  water.  Throwiiig  ofi*  theae  awaihtiu  hy  main 
strength,  Alr&mdo  and  hia  men  steadily  and  expeditioualy  mored 
on>  Meanwhile,  the  ranguard  under  Sandoval  having  reached  the 
■eoond  gap,  were  waiting  uniU  the  portable  bridge  should  be  brought 
up  to  enable  them  to  cross  it.  Goaded  with  the  arrows  which  were 
discharged  upon  them  i»  clouds  from  the  Aztec  canoes,  they  grew 
impatient  of  the  delay,  and  began  to  cast  anxious  glances  backward 
along  the  causeway  for  the  appearance  of  the  bridge.  Suddenly 
the  appalling  news  was  passed  along  that  the  bridge  had  stuck  so 
fiut  at  the  firat  opening  that  it  could  not  be  pulled  up.  The  weight 
of  the  men  and  the  heavy  heggage  crossing  it  had  fastened  it  into 
ihe  earth  so  firmly  as  to  defy  extrica- 
tion. When  this  awful  intelligence 
reached  the  vanguard,  order  and  com- 
mand were  at  an  end;  uproar  and  con- 
fusion ensued ;  and,  seized  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  each  man 
tried  to  sbifl  for  himself.  Flinging 
themselves  headlong  into  the  gap,  they 
struggled  with  the  Mexican  warriors 
in  the  water,  upsetting  their  canoea  io 
their  drowning  agonies.  Bank  alter 
rank  followed,  each  trampling  upon  the 
bodies  of  its  predecessors,  and  floun- 
dering among  the  canoes  which  lay 
between  them  and  the  opposite  side. 
Sandoval  and  a  few  of  the  cavalry 
some  of  the  loot  also  were  able  to  reach 
the  aide  of  the  causeway  and  climb  op  i  but  of  the  vanguard  the 
great  majority  were  drowned,  or  slain,  or  carried  ofi'wonnded  in  the 
Mexican  canoes.  Meanwhile,  on  came  the  rest  of  the  army ;  men, 
carriages,  gtins,  baggage,  all  were  swept  into  the  trench,  which  was  . 
soon  choked  up  by  the  wreck.  Over  this  bridge  of  broken  wagons, 
bales  of  cotton,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions  and  ene- 
mies, Cortes  and  his  veterans  were  able  to  reach  the  other  side  of 
the  trench  with  less,  difficulty.  Here,  joining  Sandoval  and  Ihe  few 
survivors  of  his  band,  they  dashed  along  the  causeway  towards  the 
third  and  last  opening,  regardless  of  the  darts  and  arrows  which  the 
Mexicans  discharged  among  them  from  their  canoes.  Reaching 
the  third  trench,  they  crossed  it  in  the  some  manner  aa  the  last,  bnt 
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Without  80  much  loss,  and  were  rapidly  approaching  the  mainland, 
when,  looking  back  through  the  dim  morning  twilight,  they  saw 
Alvarado  and  his  rearguard  pent  up  on  the  causeway  between  the 
second  and  third  bridges,  and  almost  oyerbome  by  the  Mexicans 
who  surrounded  them.  Cortes,  Sandova),  and  a  few  of  the  horse 
instantly  wheeled  round  to  the  rescue ;  and,  recrossing  the  third  gap, 
shouted  their  battle-cry  and  interposed  between  the  Spaniards  and 
their  pursuers.  This  timely  succour  enabled  most  of  the  infantry 
to  escape ;  and  at  length  all  had  crossed  the  opening  except  Cortes, 
Sandoval,  Alvarado,  and  a  few  others.  Cortes,  Sandoval,  and  the 
rest  soon  followed,  carried  through  by  their  horses ;  and  only  one 
man  remained  on  the  Mexican  extremity  of  the  causeway.  It  was 
Pedro  de  Alvarado :  his  horse  was  slain ;  and  he  was  standing  on 
the  brink,  surrounded  by  enemies  ready  to  drag  him  off*,  should  he 
plunge  into  the  trench.  Five  or  six  warriors  were  already  advanc- 
ing from  behind  to  seize  iiim,  when,  casting  one  glance  at  the  oppo- 
site edge  where  his  countrymen  were  waiting  him,  he  planted  the 
end  of  his  long  lance  among  the  rubbish  which  choked  up  the  gap, 
and,  rising  in  the  air,  cleared  it  at  a  bound.  The  spot  where  this 
tremendous  feat  was  executed  still  bears  the  name  oi  Alvarado* $ 

The  Mexicans  now  desisted  from  the  pursuit ;  and  the  relics  of 
the  Spanish  army,  advancing  along  the  remainder  of  the  causeway, 
entered  Tlacopan.  Here  they  did  not  remain  long,  being  anxious  to 
place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Mexicans,  and  to  arrive  at 
Tlascala,  the  city  of  their  faithful  allies.  They  were  now  able  to 
count  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained  during  the  night.  About 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  and  nearly  four  thousand  Tlas- 
calans,  had  been  drowned,  slain,  or  made  prisoners  dunng  the  pas- 
sage along  the  causeway ;  a  loss  which,  added  to  the  numbers  killed 
within  the  city,  reduced  the  army  to  little  more  than  a  fourth  of 
what  it  had  been  when  it  entered  Mexico  ten  days  before.  But  the 
most  deplorable  part  of  the  calamity,  in  the  eyes  of  Cortes,  was  the 
loss  of  all  the  artillery,  firearms,  and  ammunition,  not  so  much  as 
a  musket  remaining  among  the  five  hundred  who  survived.  Still, 
under  this  accumulation  of  misfortunes,  his  heart  did  not  sink ;  and 
his  resolution  was  taken  not  to  leave  the  country  till  he  had  re 
gained  his  former  footing  in  it,  and  annexed  it  as  a  province  to  the 
dominions  of  his  sovereign. 

His  first  object  was  to  reach  Tlascala,  where  he  might  recruit  the 
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strength  of  hia  inei>— almost  all  of  whom  were  aiifi*  wiih  wounds— 
and  airange  his  future  proceedings.  Afler  many  difficulties,  and 
another  great  battle  on  the  plain  oT  Otumba,  in  which  he  defeated 
the  Mexicans,  he  reached  it  on  the  9th  of  July,  I6!i0.  They  were 
kindly  received  by  the  generous  mountaineen,  who  withstood  all 
the  solicitations  of  the  Mexican  sovereign,  Cuitlahua,  Montezuma's 
brother  and  successor,  that  they  would  assist  him  in  driving  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  country. 

It  was  early  in  autumn,  before  Cortes  lefl  TIascala.  His  inten- 
tion was  first  to  punish  several  states  of  Anahuac  which  had  revolted 
during  his  absence  in  Mexico,  especially  the  districts  of  Tepeaca 
and  Cachula;  and  then,  hhtr  having  reduced  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Mexican  valley,  to  return  to  the  capital  itself,  and  take  it 
by  storm.  With  a  force  so  reduced  as  his,  without  cannons  or  other 
firearms,  this  was  an  apparently  hopeless  enterprise ;  but  hoptlua 
was  a  word  of  which  Cortes  did  not  know  the  meaning.  Fortu* 
nately,  while  engaged  in  subduing  the  eastern  districts  of  AnahnaCi 
he  received  reinforcements  which  he  never  anticipated.  Velasquez, 
ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  expedition  which  he  had  sent  under  Nar- 
vaez,  and  supposing  that  Cortes  was  by  this  time  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  rival,  had  despatched  a  ship  with  stores,  arms,  and 
ammnnition  to  the  colony  of  Tilla  Rica.  The  vessel  touched  at  the 
port ;  the  captain  ond  hia  men  disembarked,  EUspecting  nothing,  and 
were  instantly  uised  bj  the  officer  of  Cortes  j  nor  did  it  require 
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mncli  perauasion  to  induce  the  whole  crew  to  enhst  under  the  stand- 
ard of  a  man  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  many  eulogies.  A  second 
Teasel  sent  by  Velasquez  soon  afterwards  shared  the  same  fate ;  three 
ships  sent  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica  to  prosecute  discoveries,  and 
plant  colonies  in  Central  America,  chancing  also  to  land  at  Villa 
Rica,  their  crews  joined  the  army  of  Cortes ;  and  lastly,  a  merchant 
vessel,  loaded  with  provisions  and  all  the  necessaries  of  war,  arrived 
at  the  Mexican  coast  and  was  purchased  by  Cortes — sailors,  cargo, 
and  all. 

Having  completely  subjugated  all  Anahuac  to  the  east  of  the 
Mexican  valley,  Cortes  resolved  to  found  a  second  Spanish  colony  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  which  should  form  a  half-way  station 
between  Villa  Rica  and  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  site  chosen  was 
Tepeaca,  and  the  name  given  to  the  settlement  was  Segura  de  la 
Fiontera.  From  this  spot,  Cortes  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Charles 
v.,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedition  from  the  date  of  the  last  let- 
ter down  to  the  foundation  of  Segura,  and  announcing  his  intention 
of  marching  immediately  to  reconquer  Mexico. 

It  was  five  months  after  the  date  of  their  expulsion  from  Mexico 
before  the  Spaniards  were  in  a  condition  once  more  to  march  against 
it.  Part  of  the  necessary  preparations  consisted,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  subjugation  of  those  parts  of  Anahuac  which  adjoined  the 
Mexican  valley  on  the  east ;  but  another  cause  of  delay  was  the  con- 
struction of  thirteen  brigantines  at  TIascala,  under  the  direction  of 
Martin  Lopez,  a  skilful  shipwright,  who  had  accompanied  Cortes. 
These  vessels  were  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  transported,  together 
with  the  iron-work  and  cordage  belonging  to  the  ships  which  Cortes 
had  destroyed  off  Villa  Rica,  across  the  mountains  to  the  great  Mexi- 
can lake.    At  length  all  was  ready ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  December, 

1520,  the  whole  army  lefl  TIascala  on  its  march  towards  Mexico. 
It  consisted  of  about  six  hundred  Spaniards,  with  nine  cannons  and 
forty  horses,  accompanied  by  an  immense  multitude  of  native  war- 
riors, Tlascalans,  Tepeacans,  and  Cholulans,  amounting  probably  to 
sixteen  thousand  men,  besides  the  tamanes,  who  were  employed  in 
transporting  the  brigantines.  Garrisons  had,  of  course,  been  left  at 
Villa  Rica  and  Segura. 

No  opposition  was  offered  to  the  invaders  on  their  march,  the 
Mexicans  fleeing  at  their  approach ;   and  on  the  1st  of  January, 

1521,  they  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Tezcuco.  Cuitlahua,  Mon- 
tezuma's successor  on  the  throne,  was  now  dead,  and  his  place  waA 
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occupied  by  his  nephew,  Guatemozin,  yet  a  young  man,  but  the 
moRt  heroic  and  patriotic  of  all  the  Mexicans.  The  policy  of  Cortes 
wu  Gnt  to  subdue  all  the  slates  and  cities  on  the  margin  of  the  fiye 
lalcea,  so  as  to  leave  Mexico  without  protection  or  assistance,  and 
then  to  direct  his  whole  force  to  the  reduction  of  the  capital.  For 
foui  months,  therefore,  Cortes,  SandoTal,  Alrando,  Olid,  and  his 
other  officers  were  employed,  sometimes  separately,  tometimes  in 
concert,  in  reconnoiteriog  expeditions  into  various  parts  of  the  Mexi- 
can valley — from  Chalco,  on  the  banks  of  the  southernmost,  to  Xal- 
tocan,  an  island  in  the  northernmost  lalce.  Meantime  three  vessels 
arrived  al  Ten  Cruz  with  a  reinforcement  of  two  hundred  men, 
eighty  horses,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  all  of  which  reached 
the  camp  in  safety,  aa  the  communication  to  the  coast  was  open. 
Passing  over  the  account  of  a  conspiracy  among  hia  men, 
which  the  prudence  and  presence  of  mind  of  Cortes  enabled 
him  to  quash,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  Tlascalan  chief, 
Xicotencatt,  for  deserting  the  Spaniards,  we  hasten  to  the  con- 
cluding scene. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1531,  the  siege  commenced.  Alvarado, 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  Infantry,  thirty  cavalry,  and  eight 
thousand  Tloscalans,  took  up  his  station  at  Tlacopan,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  western  causeway;  Chiistoval  de  Olid,  with  the  same 
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number  of  cavalry  and  Indians,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy-^ve 
infantry,  commanded  one  of  the  branches  of  the  southern  causeway 
at  Cojohuacan ;  and  Sandoval,  with  a  force  nearly  equal,  the  other 
branch  of  the  same  causeway  at  Iztapalapan.  Cortes  himself  took 
the  command  of  the  flotilla  of  brigantines.  For  several  days,  the 
three  captains  conducted  operations  more  or  less  successfully  at  their 
respective  stations,  one  of  Alvarado's  services  having  consisted  in 
destroying  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  Mexicans  with  fresh  watery 
so  that,  during  the  rest  of  the  siege,  they  had  no  other  way  of  pro- 
curing a  supply  than  by  means  of  canoes.  The  brigantines,  when 
they  were  launched,  did  immense  service  in  overturning  and  dis- 
persing the  Mexican  canoes,  and  also  in  protecting  the  flanks  of  the 
causeways  on  which  the  other  detachments  were  pursuing  their  ope- 
rations. At  length,  aAer  much  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, the  two  causeways,  the  western  and  the  southern,  were  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  Sandoval  having,  by 
Cortes's  orders,  made  a  circuit  of  the  lake,  and  seized  the  remaining 
causeway  of  Tepejacac,  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  blockade.  But 
80  impatient  were  the  Spaniards  of  delay,  that  Cortes  resolved  on  a 
general  assault  on  the  city  by  all  the  three  causeways  at  once. 
Cortes  was  to  advance  into  the  city  from  Xoloc,  Alvarado  from  his 
camp  on  the  western  causeway,  and  Sandoval  from  his  camp  on 
the  northern;  and  the  three  detachments,  uniting  in  the  great 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  were  to  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.  The  plan  had  nearly  succeeded.  The  vanguard  of 
Cortcs's  party  had  chased  the  retreating  Mexicans  into  the  city,  and 
were  pushing  their  way  to  the  great  square,  when  the  horn  of  Gua- 
temozin  was  heard  to  sound,  and  the  Aztecs,  rallying,  commenced  a 
furious  onset.  The  neglect  of  Cortes  to  flll  up  a  trench  in  one  of 
the  causeways,  impeded  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  a  dreadful  confusion,  and  it  was  only  by  eflbrts  almost 
superhuman  that  they  were  able  to  regain  their  quarters.  Their 
loss  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  men,  of  whom  about  sixty 
had  been  taken  alive. 

This  triumph  elated  the  Mexicans  as  much  as  it  depressed  th^ 
Spaniards  and  their  allies.  It  was  prophesied  by  the  Mexican 
priests  that  in  eight  days  all  the  Spaniards  should  be  slain ;  the 
gods,  they  said,  had  decreed  it.  This  prediction,  reported  in  the 
quarters  of  the  besiegers,  produced  an  extraordinary  eflect  on  the 
allies.     They  regarded  the  Spaniards  as  doomed  men,  refused  to 
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fight  with  thero,  and  withdrew  to  a  little  distance  from  the  lak«.  In 
this  dilfeinma,  Cortes  showed  his  wonderful  presence  of  tnindt  by 
orderiog  a  total  ceasaiion  of  hostilities  for  the  period  specified  hy  the 
Mexican  gods.  When  the  eight  days  were  passed,  the  allies, 
ashamed  of  their  weakness,  returned  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  and 
the  siege  recommenced.  These  eight  days,  however,  had  not  been 
without  their  horrors.  From  their  quarters,  the  Spaniards  could 
perceive  their  fellow-countrymen  who  bad  been  taken  prisoners  hy 
the  Mexicans,  dragged  to  the  top  of  the  great  war  temple,  compelled 
to  dance  round  the  sanctuary  of  the  gods,  then  laid  on  the  stone  of 
sacrifice,  their  hearts  torn  out,  and  their  bleeding  bodies  flung  down 
into  the  square  beneath. 

Famine  now  assisted  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards;  still,  with  that 
bravery  of  endurance  for  which  their  race  is  remarkable,  the  Mexi> 
cans  continued  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  it  was  not  till  it  had  been 
eaten  into,  as  it  were,  on  all  sides  by  the  Spaniards,  that  they  ceased 
to  fight.  On  the  14th  of  August,  a  murderous  assault  was  com- 
menced  by  (he  besiegers.  Ii  lasted  two  days ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  second,  some  canoes  were  seen  to  leave  the  city  and  endea* 
Toured  to  reach  the  mainland.  They  were  chased  and  captured ; 
and  on  board  of  one  of  them  was  found  Guatemozin,  with  his  family 
and  his  principal  nobles.  Ouatemozin's  capture  was  the  signal  of 
complete  defeat;  and  on  the  16th  of  August,  1521,  the  city  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Spaniards.  The  population  was  reduced  to  about 
forty  thousand,  and  in  a  few  days  all  these  had  disappeared,  no  one 
knew  whither.  The  city  was  in  ruins,  like  some  huge  churchyard 
with  the  corpses  disinterred  and  the  tombstones  scattered  about. 

HUS  was  the  ancient  and  beautiful  city  of 
Mexico  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  slain  or 
dispersed.  A  monstrous  act  of  unjustifiable 
i  aggression  bad  been  completed.  Following 
up  this  great  blow,  Cortes  pursued  the  con- 
'  quest  of  the  country  generally  ;  and  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  organizing  it  into  a  colony  of 
Spain,  he  did  not  experience  any  serious 
difficulty.  On  proceeding  to  Spain,  he  was  received  with  honour 
by  Charles  y.  He  returned  to  Mexico  in  1530;  and  again  revisit- 
ing Spain  in  1540,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  redrc&s  of  real 
or  alleged  grievances,  he  died  in  1647,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age.    It  is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  that,  in  the  execution  of  lua 
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purposes  of  colonization,  the  roonamenta  of  Mexican  ciTiUzatioa 
were  ererywhere  destroyed,  leaving  nothing  to  fulare  generations 
but  the  (token  relics  of  palaces,  temples,  and  other  objects  of  art, 
scattered  amidst  the  wilderness.  Some  of  these  ruined  tnonn- 
ments,  recently  explored  by  Stephens  and  other  tiBTellers,  show 
that  the  ancient  Mexicans  had  made  remarkable  adntnces  in  social 
life  as  well  as  in  the  arts,  more  particularly  architecture  ;  and  what 
renders  all  such  relics  the  more  interesting  to  the  archEeologist  is,  the 
growing  conviction,  (hat  the  old  Mexican  civilization  was  of  an 
original  type— a  thing  noway  derived  from,  or  connected  with,  the 
civilization  of  Egypt,  or  any  other  nation  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
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'  FTER  two  yean  of  contlauona  and  hborions 
waifare,  Coitea  succeeded  in  oveituniing 
the  empin  of  tha  AxteOi  and  the  amaQer 
t  states  were  snlgeeted  to  the  Spaniards  al< 
It  without  a  Btrug^gle.  The  position 
which  the  Spaniards  held  with  respect  to 
the  natives  of  the  country  very  much  re< 
,  aembliDg  that  of  the  nations  of  German  ori- 
gin who  overturned  the  Roman  empire  and 
settled  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Like  them,  the  Spa- 
niards were  obliged  to  establish  a  kiod  of  feudal  system,  to  protect 
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themselves  against  the  much  more  numerous  native  population.  In 
Europe,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished, in  the  course  of  time  united 
so  as  to  form  one  nation,  but  such  a  change  has  not  taken  place  in 
Mexico,  and  probably  never  will  take  place.  The  Spaniards  and 
natives  belong  to  two  different  races  of  men,  differing  in  colour  and 
in  many  other  respects.  The  Spanish  conquerors  also  had  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  while  in  Europe  the  conquerors 
learned  from  the  conquered  the  most  useful  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Even  now,  more  than  three  centuries  since  the  conquest,  the  Spa- 
niards and  natives  constitute  two  perfectly  distinct  classes. 

As  the  number  of  the  conquistadores,  or  companions  of  Cortes, 
was  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  native  population,  they  were 
anxious  to  bring  over  more  of  their  countrymen.  A  considerable 
number  of  Spaniards  accordingly  annually  emigrated  to  Mexico,  and 
there  acquired  great  wealth,  as  officers  of  government,  merchants, 
and  adventurers  in  mining.  As  many  of  these  Spaniards  were  pos- 
sessed of  extensive  property  in  land  within  Mexico,  their  descend- 
ants, the  Creoles,  settled,  of  course,  in  that  country,  and  their  num- 
bers were  continuaUy  increasing.  The  Spanish  government,  how- 
ever, seems  not  to  have  formed  a  correct  idea  of  their  condition 
among  the  natives,  and  to  have  thought  that  the  government  of  that 
country  could  only  be  entrusted  to  persons  who  considered  Spain  as 
their  native  country ;  it,  therefore,  excluded  all  the  Creoles,  or  de- 
scendants of  Spaniards  bom  in  Mexico,  from  all  offices  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  from  commissions  in  the  army.  Such  exclusion 
excited  in  them  a  considerable  degree  of  ill-will  against  Spain  and 
the  Spaniards,  which  would  probably  have  manifested  itself  in  resist- 
ance and  rebellion,  if  they  had  not  feared  that  the  native  population 
would  take  advantage  of  such  a  circumstance  to  effect  their  own 
destruction.  They  had  still  to  fear  another  enemy  which  had  grown 
up  imperceptibly  among  them.  Few  of  the  Spaniards  had  brought 
wives  with  them.  From  their  intercourse  with  the  native  women 
sprung  up  a  race  called  metis,  or  mestizos,  which  increased  still 
faster  than  that  of  the  Creoles,  who,  however,  being  in  possession 
of  great  wealth,  were  well  aware  that  as  long  as  a  regular  govern- 
ment subsisted  they  had  nothing  to  fear  either  from  the  natives  or 
the  mestizos.  This  will  account  for  the  fact,  otherwise  difficult  of 
explanation,  that  no  signs  of  active  dissatisfaction  manifested  them- 
selves in  Mexico  during  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  United  States 

of  North  America  had  obtained  their  Independence,  though  the 
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Mexicans  were  well  acquaiDted  with  the  adrantages  whicb  ibsir 
neighbours  bad  obtained. 

It  is  even  possible  that  the  political  condition  of  Mexico  would 
not  have  undergone  any  change  for  a  long  time,  but  for  the  events 
in  Europe  and  in  Spain,  in  1808.  By  the  intrigues  of  Bonaparte,  the 
K^al  family  were  compelled  to  abdicate  the  tbione  of  Spain,  and  he 
conferred  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  on  his  brother  Joseph,  then 
King  of  Naples.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  the  Creoles  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  their  resistance  to  the  goremment  established 
by  the  French'.  The  Ticeroy  could  no  longer  receive  orders  from 
Spain,  and  it  was  necessary  to  organize  a  government  which  should 
net  independently  under  a  certain  sanction,  and  with  authorilyi 
But,  as  to  this  point,  they  disagreed.  The  Creoles  wished  to  esta- 
blish a  national  representation  ;  the  Spaniards  opposed  the  measure, 
and  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  naUonal  represents 
tion  for  Mexico. 


HIDALGO  Aim  HOEBLOe.  ^8 

~HE  Creoles  submitted ;  but  tb«  pubhe 
mind. bad  been  agitated  by  the  dis- 
CugsioDs  whicb  had  taken  place, 
and  soos  afterwards,  in  1810,  the 
natives  and  the  mestizos  rose  against 
the  goTernment  They  were  headed 
by  Don  M  guel  Hidalgo  y  Castilb, 
the  cura  or  parsh  priest  of  Dolo- 
res a  small  town  in  the  slate  of 
Guanaiuato  The  Creoles  sided 
with  the  Span  sh  gorernmeDt  H  dalgo  vho  bad  soon  an  immense 
force  with  him,  loolc  Guanaxuato  by  storm,  and  occupied  Valladolid, 
whence  he  advanced  over  the  table-land  of  Tolucca  to  that  of  Teno- 
chtitlan.  The  Spanish  governor  sent  a  small  corps  against  him, 
whicb  was  defeated  by  Hidalgo  on  the  30th  of  October  at  Las  Cni- 
ces,  a  pass  in  the  chain  which  separates  the  table-lands  of  Teno- 
chtitlan  and  Toluca.  But,  notwithstanding  thia  victory,  Hidalgo 
retreated,  and  eight  days  afterwards  was,  in  his  turn,  defeated  by 
Calleja,  at  Aculo.  Hidalgo  retired  to  Valladolid  and  Guadalaxara ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last-mentioned  town,  he  was  again 
defeated,  and  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  shot. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  country  had  risen  in  insurrection,  and 
many  leaders  began  to  act  separately.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  was  Don  Jose  Maria  Morelos,  cura  of  Nucupetaro,  who,  with 
great  activity,  talents,  and  success,  moinlained  the  southern  pro- 
vinces in  rebellion  against  the  governor,  and  formed  ajtmta,  or  cen- 
tra) government,  which,  in  September,  ISII,  assembled  in  the  town  of 
Zatacuaro,  in  the  state  of  Michoacan.  But  that  town  was  soon  after- 
wards taken  by  Calleja,  and  the  junto  were  dispersed.  Calleja, 
however,  was  soon  obliged  to  march  against  Morelos,  vho  had  pene- 
trated into  the  table-land  of  Tenochtitlan  from  the  south.  He  was 
attacked  by  Calleja,  in  the  town  of  Cuantla  y  Amilpas,  and,  after 
defending  himself  for  nearly  three  months  with  great  skill  and  gal- 
lantry, he  abandoned  that  place  and  took  Oaxacn. 

The  junta  was  now  increased  by  new  members,  and  under  th« 
title  of  the  National  Assembly,  it  declared  (he  Independence  of 
Mexico,  on  the  I3th  of  November,  1813.  But,  after  that  event, 
Morelos  had  leas  success  in  his  daring  enterprises ;  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1815,  be  was  taken  prisoner,  conducted  to  Mexico,  and  shot. 
Many  of  his  companions  in  anna  maintained  the  conflict  for  aome 
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rime,  but  they  did  not  act  iq  concert  with  Ms  uother;  especially 
after  one  of  them,  Teriin,  had  diseolTed  the  Congieta,  which  had 
been  tnnsferred  (rota  Oaxaca  to  Tehuacfin  in  the  state  of  Puebla. 
The  viceroy,  Venegaa,  supported  by  the  gallantry  and  sliill  of  Cal- 
leja,  destroyed  succeasively  the  armiea  of  these  chiefs,  so  thst  when 
Don  Xavier  Mina,  the  famous  Spanish  guerilla  chief)  landed  in 
Mexico,  in  1817.  the  fortune  of  the  insurgents  was  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  he  was  unable  to  restore  their  cause,  and  be  perished  in  the 
attempt.  The  country  gradually  became  more  tranquil,  and  in  1820 
it  was  restored  nearly  to  the  same  degree  at  order  which  it  had 
enjoyed  before  1806,  to  which  fortunate  results  the  mildness  of  the 
new  viceroy  Apod6ca  materially  contributed. 

The  events  which  occurred  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  1830, 
suddenly  changed  the  aspect  of  a^n,  and  deprived  Spain  of  the 
most  valuable  of  her  possessions  in  America,  which  it  had  regained 
at  the  cost  of  much  blood  and  treasure.  The  Speoiarda  and  the  Cre- 
oles, who  had  formerly  made  ctHnmon  casse,  were  now  divided  into 
two  parties,  royalists  and  constitutionalists.  Apod&ca,  who  inclined 
to  the  former  party,  wished  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  Mexico, 
and  chose  for  his  instrument  Don  Augustin  de  Iiurbide,  a  young 
man,  bom  in  the  province  of  Valladolid,  of  respectable  but  not 
wealthy  parents.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Las 
CniceSi  and  always  shown  great  attachment  to  the  Spanish  psrtr 
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Iturbide  had  about  eight  hundred  men  under  his  command,  when, 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1821,  at  the  little  town  of  Iguala,  on  the 
road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  which, 
since  that  time,  has  been  called  the  Plan  of  Iguala.  Its  object  was 
to  conciliate  all  parties.  It  was  to  establish  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  and  still  to  preserve  its  union  with  Spain.  To  effect  this, 
the  crown  of  Mexico  was  to  be  offered  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in 
case  of  his  refusal,  to  one  of  his  brothers,  Don  Carlos  or  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Paulo,  provided  they  would  consent  to  reside  in  the 
country. 

HOUGH  Iturbide  had  certainly  exceeded 
the  powers  which  he  had  received 
from  Apodaca,  the  viceroy,  seeing 
that  this  proposal  met  the  wishes 
^rj  of  most  persons,  took  no  step  to 
crush  Iturbide ;  and  the  Spaniards 
of  the  capital,  alarmed  at  this  de- 
lay, deposed  him,  and  placed  Don 
Francisco  Novella  at  the  head  of  affairs.  But  the  disorders  which 
always  attend  such  violent  changes,  gave  Iturbide  time  to  unite  his 
tioops  with  those  of  Guerrero,  the  only  insurgent  chief  still  existing 
in  the  country,  and  to  bring  over  to  his  party  all  the  western  and 
northern  provinces.  Before  the  month  of  July,  the  whole  country 
recognised  his  authority,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  in  which 
Novella  had  shut  himself  up  with  all  the  European  troops.  At  this 
moment  he  received  intelligence  of  the  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz  of  the 
new  constitutional  viceroy  Don  Juan  O'Donoju.  Iturbide  hastened 
to  the  coast,  obtained  an  interview  with  O'Donoju,  and  persuaded 
him  to  accept  the  Plan  of  Igu4la  as  an  armistice  and  final  settlement, 
if  it  should  be  approved  in  Spain.  This  is  called  the  treaty  of  Cor- 
dova, from  the  place  where  it  was  made. 

Iturbide  thus  got  possession  of  the  capita],  where  a  junta  and  a 
regency  were  established,  but  in  such  a  form  that  all  power  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Iturbide.  By  a  decree  of  the  cortes,  dated  the  18th 
February,  1822,  the  treaty  of  Cordova  was  declared  to  be  illegal, 
null,  and  void  ;  and  Iturbide,  who  had  the  power  in  his  hands,  and 
a  great  number  of  adherents,  found  no  difficulty  in  ascending  the 
throne.  The  army  declared  him  Emperor  of  Mexico,  on  the  18th 
oi  May,  1822,  and  he  took  the  title  of  Augustin  I.  He  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Mexican  Congress,  which  had  been  opened  on  the 
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21th  of  Febroary;  but  a  struggle  for  power  soon  uoae  between 
Itnrbide  and  the  congreu,  which  the  emperor  tenninBted  by  disaolr- 
JDg  the  assembly,  in  the  sama  manner  as  Cromwell  dissolred  the 
Long  Pailiament,  on  the  30th  October,  1822.  On  the  same  day  he 
fonned  a  new  legisktive  assembly,  composed  of  pereong  farounble 
to  his  wishes  and  intentions.  Bat  he  had  not  skill  enough  to  recon- 
cile his  cmnpanions  in  arms  to  these  changes.  Sereral  generals 
declared  against  his  proceedings,  and  prepared  for  rellstance.  Itnr- 
bide,  terrified  at  the  storm  which  was  rasdy  to  hnrst  on  all  sides, 
called  together  the  old  congress,  abdicated  in  March,  1828,  and  went 
10  Europe,  whence,  however,  he  retnmed  to  Mexico  in  1B24.  He 
bad  been  outlawed  by  the  congress,  and  upon  landing  on  the  const, 
he  was  shot  at  Padilla,  in  Tamaulipaa. 

Mexico  was  thus  left  without  a  regular  fohn  of  goremment,  or 
even  a  constitution,  affiurs  being  managed  proTisiOnally  t^  Btaro, 
Victoria,  and  Negrete.  But  on  the  S4lh  of  October,  1891,  a  consti- 
tution uniting  the  sixteen  original  states  into  a  Federal  Bepnblic, 
was  proclaimed  by  a  national  conTention  after  a  session  of  fourteen 
months.  The  first  congress  assembled  at  Mexico,  (January  1, 1626,) 
and  installed  General  Victoria  as  President  of  the  nation. 
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With  the  exception  of  some  diBContents  occasioned  by  prantmcia' 
mentoi  of  Robato,  Padre,  Arenas,  and  olhen,  Victoria's  administra- 
tion was  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  republicanism,  until  his  term 
of  office  had  nearly  expired.  All  parties  had  then  merged  into  two, 
the  Hscoceses  and  Yorldnos,  or  Scotch  and  Tork  parties — the  first 
strongly  opposed  to  repnblicanism,  the  second  in  favour  of  it.  In 
December,  1827,  General  Bravo  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Scotch  party,  and  marched  against  the  president ;  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  latter  and  banished.  In  the  succeeding  election,  how- 
ever, the  Escoceses  elected  their  presidential  candidate  Gromez 
Pedraza,  by  a  majority  of  two  votes.  The  exasperated  republicans 
were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  this  defeat  with  a  good  grace ;  and 
even  before  Pedraza  was  installed,  Santa  Anna  marched  against  him 
with  a  small  force.  The  Indians  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  in- 
surgents, and,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1828,  a  pronunciamento 
was  issued  in  fitvour  of  Guerrero,  the  president's  political  opponent. 
The  city  of  Mexico  was  rifled,  and  Pedraza  compelled  to  fly  to 
the  United  States.  Immediately  after,  congress  declared  in  favour 
of  Guerrero  for  president  and  Bustamente  for  vice-president.  The 
Jatter  act  was  most  unfortunate.  The  new  administration  had 
scarcely  gone  into  operation  when  the  vice-president  raised  an  army, 
induced  Santa  Anna  to  join  him,  overthrew  Guerrero,  and  seized  the 
government.  Not  long  aAer,  (September  11,  1829,)  Santa  Anna 
broke  the  remaining  Spanish  influence  in  Mexico,  by  the  victory  of 
Barradas. 

Guerrero  was  executed  by  order  of  the  government,  in  1831 ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  Santa  Anna  took  up  arms  against  Bustamente. 
After  various  successes,  he  induced  the  president  to  permit  the  recall 
of  Pedraza,  who  was  immediately  elevated  to  his  former  dignity, 
and  served  out  his  term  of  ofHce.  At  its  expiration.  May  15,  1833, 
Santa  Anna  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Santa  Anna's  energy  of  character  and  skill  as  a  general  were 
known,  and  dreaded  throughout  Mexico ;  but  he  was  subjected  to 
the  same  dangers  from  insurrections,  declarations,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  discontent,  as  his  predecessors  bad  been.  The  most  formi- 
dable to  the  constitution  was  the  "  Plan  of  Tuluco,**  substituting  a 
central  for  a  federal  republic,  abolishing  the  individuality  of  the 
States,  and  constituting  the  chief  magistrate  a  military  chieftain.  It 
gave  nse  to  the  Texan  revolution,  during  which  the  president 
marched  into  the  disafiected  department ;  and,  after  alternate  success 
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and  disaster,  wu  eotiTely  defealed  and  taken  priBCHaer  at  Ssu  Jacinto. 
On  returning  from  the  United  Stales,  he  found  his  influence  de- 
stroyed, and  retired  to  his  farm  at  Manga  de  Clavo.  During  his 
absence  aDd  retirement,  a&irs  were  conducted  hy  Banagani  Coro, 
and  Bustamenie. 

The  insurrection  of  Alexia,  in  1838,aSbrded  the  first  oppori unity  for 
Santa  Anna  to  reappear  in  public  life.  The  insu^ents  were  de- 
feated, and  their  leader  put  to  death.  The  Uockade  of  Tem  Cruz 
by  the  French,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  was  another  step  towards 
rogaining  popularity.  He  there  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg, 
which  rendered  amputation  necessary ;  but  this  mischance  he  Icnew 
well  bow  to  appropriate  to  his  own  benefit. 

In  July,  1840,  Urrea  attempted  to  overthrow  the  govenunenl)  but 
was  defeated ;  but  one  year  after,  Valentiai  Lombidini,  Alaman,  Pa* 
redes,  and  Santa  Anna,  pronounced  against  Buatamente.  This  revo- 
lulion  was  one  of  the  most  fearful  of  all  that  bare  distracted  Mexico 
since  the  days  of  the  viceroys.  The  armisb  fnujzht  more  than  a 
month  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  after  which  it  was  subjected  to 
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booilnrdmeiit.  The  president  was  finally  overthrown,  and  S&Dta 
Anna  inaugurated  military  dictator,  (January  1,  1841.) 

The  dictator  held  his  power  with  great  firmness  until  1843,  when 
he  ordered  Paredes  to  be  arrested  at  Tula,  in  consequence  of  his 
luLTing  joined  Valencia  in  a  proposed  insurrection.  This  measure 
incensed  the  friends  of  Paredes,  and  they  ctdlected  in  small  parties 
preparatory  to  revolting.  The  dictator  then  changed  hie  policy,  and 
invited  the  general  to  accept  the  government  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa. 

This,  however,  vraa  inefiectual ;  and,  leaving  Canalizo  at  the  capi- 
tal, Santa  Anna  inarched  against  the  insurgents.  A  civil  war  waa 
the  consequence.  This  was  ended  by  the  indiscreet  zeftl  of  Cana- 
lizo, who,  on  the  2d  (^  December,  1844,  closed  Ihe  sitting  of  con- 
gress, and  declared  Santa  Anna  supreme  dictator.  Incensed  at 
this  act,  the  people  and  army  rose,  m  matte,  imprisoned  Csnalizo, 
and  caused  Herreia  to  be  proclaimed  president,  by  congress.  Santa 
Anna  was  left  almost  entirely  alone,  and,  after  the  most  violent 
cfibrts  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  he  was  taken  prisoner.    After 
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.ong  deliberaiion,  congma  condemned  him  to  perpetnal  exile.  Is 
June,  1845,  lie  embsTked  fbl  Havana,  in  company  with  bia  wIEb, 
nephew,  and  a  few  friends. 

Congress  now  pTodaimed  a  general  amnesty,  and  passed  a  vote 
recognising  the  independence  of  Texaa,  on  condition  of  iu  not  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  United  Btates.  Tint  state  of  quiet  was  of  ehort 
duration.  The  separation  <tf  Tens  from  the  parent  government 
was,  of  all  measures,  the  moot  unpopular  in  Mexico ;  and  soon  Pa- 
ledes,  oided  by  Arista,  was  in  arms  against  Herrera.  The  latter 
was  deposed,  Paredes  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  the 
United  States  minister  was  ordered  from  the  country.  In  the  ensu* 
ing  war,  Paredes  marched  with  the  army  to  the  north,  leaving  the 
management  of  k&in  in  the  hands  of  General  Bravo.  His  efforts 
were  attended  with  uninterrupted  misfortune,  and  the  nation  again 
turned  its  gaze  towards  Santa  Anna,  BS  the  only  one  capable  to 
retrieve  its  disgraces.  Vera  Cruz  and  other  cities  declared  for  him, 
and  General  Salas  assuming  provisional  aotbority,  imprisoned  Pare- 
des,  and  invited  Santa  Anna  to  return.  He  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz, 
August,  1846,  and  was  immediately  appointed  president  and  dicta- 
tor. His  subsequent  public  career,  together  with  that  of  his  country, 
is  identified  with  the  recent  war  waged  against  the  United  States,  of 
which  a  history  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 


CESTBAL  AKEBICA. 

HE  term  Central  America  is  nsuaUjr 
applied  to  the  Tegion  formerly  known 
as  Old  Quattmala.  In  a  geo^phical 
sense,  howeTor,  it  may  be  applied  atdl 
re  ezlensively,  including  the  pro- 
vinces of  Guatimala.  Yucatan,  and 
I  the  Balize. 

Guatimsk  ia  an  extensive  region, 
slreiching  between  the  I^cific  Ocean 
and  Csrribean  Sea,  froro  the  southem 
boundary  c^  Mexico,  to  tlie  iMhmns 
of  Darien.  In  its  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  geographical  fea- 
tures, it  much  resembles  the  West  Indies,  except  that  the  Andes 
render  it  one  of  the  most  mountainous  of  American  countries.  The 
western  shore  is  subject  to  the  most  violent  earthquakes ;  the  inte- 
rior is  but  little  known.  Politically,  it  is  divided  into  the  states  of 
Guatimala,  Salvador,  Hondoras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 
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Guatimala  was  discovered  at  the  same  time  with  Mexico ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  a  part  of  that  empire.  The  origin 
of  its  people  and  of  their  civilization  is  unknown.  The  same  marks 
of  national  industry,  the  same  massive  ruins,  great  cities,  temples, 
and  palaces,  the  same  order  and  regular  government,  prevailed  here 
as  in  the  north ;  but  over  them  was  thrown  the  same  mystic  veil 
which  hid  from  eager  gaze  the  inner  and  more  interesting  truths  of 
their  origin.  Tradition  among  the  natives  pointed  to  a  party  of 
Toltecas  from  Mexico,  as  the  original  settlers,  and  even  preserves 
the  name  of  Nimaquiche,  as  the  chief  who  led  the  party  from  Tula 
to  their  new  abode.  At  the  time  of  the  Mexican  conquest,  Kicab 
Tanub,  an  alleged  descendant  of  Nimaquiche  reigned  in  Utatlan,  the 
principal,  seat  of  the  Cluiches  or  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. This  chief,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  a  most  active  warlike 
nature,  was  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  neighbouring  nations, 
called  Mams,  Zutugiles,  and  even  with  Sinacam,  a  king  of  Gua- 
timala. 

After  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  Cortes  despatched  Alvarado  against 
the  southern  countries,  with  three  hundred  infantry,  and  thirty-five 
horsemen,  two  hundred  Tlascalans  and  Cholulans,  and  a  hundred 
Mexicans.  His  artillery  numbered  four  pieces.  Such  was  the 
army  destined  to  conquer  provinces  who  numbered  their  warriors  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  This  army  commenced  its  march  in  1523, 
moved  through  the  region  of  Socunusco  and  penetrated  to  the  city 
of  Xetulul  in  the  Palahunoh  chain  of  mountains.  This,  together 
with  its  fortress,  was  soon  captured.  On  the  banks  of  the  Zomala, 
the  troops  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of  Indians, 
who,  discharging  stones  and  arrows  upon  them,  compelled  the 
auxiliaries  to  fall  back.  A  discharge  of  musketry  soon  drove  the 
assailants  to  their  retreat  in  the  mountains;  but  at  short  intervals  they 
renewed  the  attack,  seriously  retarding  the  progress  of  the  invaders. 

THE  news  of  this  formidable  invasion  surprised  Kicab 
Tanub  in  the  midst  of  his  military  operations.  His 
anxiety  at  so  imminent  a  calamity  absorbed  all  other 
feelings,  and  he  determined  immediately  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  neighbouring  chieftains.  A  plan  for 
peace,  and  a  general  coalition  against  the  invaders  was  sent  to  them ; 
but  so  far  was  it  from  being  accepted,  that  Sinacam  openly  declared 
himself  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Spaniards,  or  gods,  as  they  were 
called.     The  king  of  the  Zutugiles  fiercely  replied  that  he  was 
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itTong  enough  to  defend  hia  own  territory  against  any  enemy;  and 
thus  Kicab  Tanub  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  necesaiiy,  not  only  of 
conlending  with  his  former  enemies,  but  aiso  with  the  Spaniards. 

Undismayed  by  the  gathering  storm,  the  king  applied  himself 
diligently  (o  finding  means  to  aveit  it ;  hut  in  the  midst  of  his  pte- 
parationa,  he  sickened  and  died.  His  eldest  son.  Tecum  Uman,  had 
just  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
Spaniards  bad  quitted  Soconusco,  and  were  marching  toward  Xela- 
hub,  (Quezaltenango.)  This  place  was  the  best  fortified  and  most 
important  of  any  in  Ulatlen,  containing  a  garrison  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  To  maintain  this  position  was  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance  ;  and  to  that  end  Tecum  Uman  determined  to  direct  all 
his  eflbrls. 

He,  accordingly,  issued  from  his  capital  in  great  pomp,  surrounded 
by  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  under  his  best  general,  Ahzol.  Eighty  thousand  joined  him  at 
Chemequina ;  and  at  Quezaltenango,  where  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
Spaniards,  his  force  was  swelled  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
fighting  men. 

Without  waiting  for  offers  of  negotiation,  the  king  determined  at 
once  to  give  battle.  His  preparations  for  this  issue  prove  that  the 
determination  was  not  a  blind  confidence  in  superior  numbers^— the 
too  frequent  error  in  the  Indian  armies.    He  chose  the  field  of 
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TzaccahE)  and  began  fonifjing  it  wilk  the  greatest  care  and  preci- 
sioD.  A  wall,  bordered  hy  «  deep  ditch,  was  extended  around  its 
entire  circuit ;  and  in  front  of  the  ditch  ven  planted  rows  of  poi- 
soned missiles,  designed  to  interrupt  and  disorder  an  enemy's  ranks. 
Thus  intrenched,  the  Quiches  awaited  the  adrance  of  their  power* 
ful  antagonists. 

HE  Spaniards  approacbed  Xelahuh 
with  the  utmost  caution,  in  order  to 
avoid  surprise.  In  winding  tbrongb 
the  mountains,  now  known  as  Santa 
Maria  de  Jesus,  they  encountered, 
very  unexpectedly,  a  host  of  Indians 
who  barred  the  passage.  The  table- 
land above  was  in  like  manner  swarm- 
ing with  warriors.  Soon  the  wikl 
passes  of  the  Cordilleras  rang  with  the  shouts  of  tens  of  thousands, 
and  the  two  armies  joined  in  a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle.  Victory 
declared  for  the  invaders,  and,  filing  through  the  ravine,  they  recom- 
menced their  march.  But  their  toil  had  mly  begun.  At  every 
pass,  a  new  battle  was  offered ;  every  peak  and  crag  mined  down 
showers  of  missiles,  and  the  whole  mountain  range  seemed  con- 
verted into  a  hostile  camp.  Six  engagements  took  place  between 
ZamaJa  and  the  river  Olintepec  The  last  was  fought  in  a  defile  on 
the  river  shore.  The  slaughter  was  so  terrible  that  streams  of  blood 
ran  down  into  the  water,  staining  it  for  many  yanih  along  the  banks, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  present  significant  name  of  Xiquigel,  or 
bloody  river.  In  a  subsequent  action,  the  Qnicbes  fought  with  such 
desperate  valour,  that,  forgetting  all  discipline,  they  seized  the 
horses  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  mane,  and  straggled  to  overturn  both 
steed  and  rider.  Two  days  aAeP,the  victors  entered  Xelahuh  which 
was  found  deserted.  Id  a  little  while,  however,  the  inhabitants  re- 
lumed and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  new  occupants. 

The  great  battle  between  Alvarado  and  the  Q,uiches  took  place  oa 
the  following  day.  The  first  shock  was  terriUe ;  and  for  a  time  the 
Spaniards  seemed  in  danger  o(  being  defeated ;  but,  as  the  crowds 
of  their  opponents  continued  to  pour  on,  they  became  so  densely 
packed,  that  exertion  was  almost  impossible.  Hundreds  were 
mowed  down  in  passive  slaughter.  The  bottle  was  not  restored 
until 'the  Spaniards  bad  cut  an  opening  into  the  hving  mass  with 
their  weapons.    The  vast  multitude  swayed  to  and  fro  hke  tbe 
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ocean,  and  a  wild  upioar  rose  npon  the  air,  and  rolled  from  rock  to 
rock  of  those  lofty  plains.  The  king  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy 
hia  cause  and  station ;  and,  at  length,  singling  out  Airarado,  he 
rushed  upon  him  and  engaged  in  a  furiouf  personal  encouaUr. 
The  horse  of  the  Spanish  general  was  struck  dead ;  and,  for  a  while, 
be  was  himself  in  imminent  danger.  He  finally  overturned  hii 
opponent  with  his  lance.  But,  instead  of  being  diBcoumged  by  the 
death  of  their  king,  the  Qutcbes  threw  themselves  upon  the  Spa> 
nish  cavalry,  and  grasping  the  horses,  struck  maddened  but  vain 
blows  with  their  hands.  The  steeds  with  their  riders  plunged 
breast-high  among  piles  of  dead  bodies ;  and  the  ground  in  the  int 
mediate  scene  of  battle  was  one  great  pool  of  blood.  Discipline  at 
last  prevailed  ;  and  the  rout  of  that  day  was  total. 

These  great  reverses  were  not  sufficient  to  dampen  the  spirit  of 
the  duicbes.  King  Chignanivcelut,  successor  of  Tecum  Uman, 
ordered  a  great  council  to  assemble  atUtatlan,  to  deliberate  upon 
falure  measures.    It  was  there  resolved  to  abandon  open  force,  and 
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attempt  to  draw  the  invaders  into  a  snare.  Accordingly,  the  king 
sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Alvarado,  announcing  the  submission  of 
the  kingdom,  and  oflering  a  rich  present  in  gold.  Overjoyed  at  this 
news,  Alvarado  received  the  envoys  with  high  distinction ;  and,  on 
being  invited  in  the  king's  name  to  visit  the  city  and  repose  aAer 
his  fatigues,  he  cordially  assented,  and  dismissed  them  with  presents 
to  the  monarch. 

On  the  following  day,  the  army  commenced  its  march  for  Utatlan, 
elated  with  the  prospect  of  speedy  peace.  After  entering,  they  be- 
held, to  their  surprise,  that  their  road  lay  through  a  narrow  street, 
commanded  by  heavy  fortifications,  and  flanked  by  ditches ;  that  the 
women  and  children  had  all  been  removed ;  and  that  anxiety  and 
trepidation  displayed  themselves  among  the  inhabitants.  Suspicions 
of  treachery  arose,  and  were  soon  confirmed  by  the  Indians  of  due- 
zaltenango,  who  had  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  resolved  on 
firing  the  city  during  the  night.  They  also  affirmed  that  large 
numbers  of  warriors  were  concealed  in  the  neighbouring  defiles, 
ready  to  fall  upon  all  who  should  escape  the  flames* 

IN  this  perplexing  extremity,  Alvarado  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  and  announced  to  his  officers  the  dangers 
of  their  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
retreat  from  the  city.  This  was  instantly  agreed 
upon.  Without  any  appearance  of  fear  or  agita- 
tion, the  troops  issued  forth  in  good  order  and  gained 
the  plain.  So  abrupt  a  departure  necessarily  asto- 
nished the  king ;  but  Alvarado  excused  himself  by 
alleging  that  the.  pasturage  of  the  plains  was,  in  the  evening,  indis- 
pensable to  the  horses.  Thd  king  still  continued  his  pacific  policy ; 
but  in  the  eagerness  to  free  the  land  from  its  invaders,  he  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  coinmitted  a  fatal  error.  He 
accompanied  Alvarado  to  the  plain.  Hardly  had  that  leader  placed 
himself  in  safety,  when  he  seized  the  monarch,  brought  him  to 
speedy  trial,  and,  on  the  same  evening,  hung  him  in  the  presence 
of  both  armies.  By  this  decisive  step,  it  was  thought  the  Indians 
would  have  been  awed  into  submission ;  but  the  result  was  far  other- 
wise. 

The  various  forces  of  the  Cluiches,  as  though  by  common  consent, 
poured  down  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  a  contest  ensued  in  which 
the  latter  found  themselves  attacked  on  all  sides.  But,  although 
unpropitious  at  first,  the  battle  soon  turned  in  favour  of  |he  inva- 
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d^rs,  ttnd,  broken  down  by  repeated  failurea,  the  Indians  now  im- 
plored mercy.  From  that  time  the  empire  of  Utatlan  waa  con- 
<]iiered. 

This  Tictory  was  gained  May  14, 1624.  A  imall  chapel  was 
hastily  constncted  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  ibe  nut  day,  being 
Easter,  the  army  attended  a  aolemn  celebration  of  mass.  Thus  was 
the  Catholic  religion  introduced  into  Ouatimala. 

Anxiona  to  conciliate  the  Indiana,  Alvarado  now  appointed  a  snc- 
cessoT  to  Cbignauircelut.  About  the  same  time,  he  recetTed  oflers 
1  and  alliance  from  Sinacum,  whom  he  rewdred  to 
Tisit.  Leaving  Jean  de  Leon  Cardona 
in  command  of  Utallan,  he  marched 
for  Ouatimab,  witb  a  nnmeroos  es- 
cort, met  the  king  on  the  road,  and 
both  leaden  with  their  forces  entered 
the  capital  in  company.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Spaniards  enjoyed 
that  rest  of  n'hich  ihey  had  so  long 
been  desirous. 

After  remaining  in  the  city  for  some 
lime,  Alvarado  yielded  to  the  entrea- 
liea  of  hia  host,  and  accompanied  him 
in  an  expedition  sgainat  the  warlike 
tribe  of  ibe  Zutugiles.  Theae  were 
overthrown  in  several  battles,  and  their 
chief  ciiy  taken.  On  reluming  to  the 
capital  jiy  a  new  route)  the  Spaniards 
arrived  (July  24,  1524)  at  a  place  named  Atmulunca,  oi  Almolunga. 
The  picturesque  beaaty  of  this  place,  Ihe  rich  meadows  extending 
far  into  the  interior,  watered  by  hundreds  of  sparkling  streams,  the 
high  mountains  rising  from  both  sides  of  the  country  and  rushing 
np  to  heaven,  either  wrapped  in  never-meliing  snowa  or  in  flame 
and  smoke,  so  charmed  the  Spaniards,  that,  with  one  consent,  they 
determined  to  establish  here  a  permanent  colony.  Aided  by  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Tlascalana,  they  laid  the  rough  foundaliona ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  July,  the  day  dedicated  to  ihe  great  Spanish  patron, 
the  troops  attended  divine  service  in  the  church  which  they  had 
raised.  The  founding  of  the  cily  was  attended  by  rejoicings  which 
lasted  three  consecutive  days.  On  the  29lh,  the  alcaydes  and  magis- 
trates were  installed ;  and  on  the  12th  of  Angust,  the  public  func- 
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tionaries  and  other  persons,  to  the  number  of  eighly-wTen,  w«K 
enrolled  as  citizens.    Such  was  the  origin  of  St.  Jago. 

Alrarado  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  various  tribes  who  were 
not  yet  conquered,  but  whose  submission  was  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Spanish  authority.  In  the  following  year,  some  of  these 
anbmitted,  and  others  the  Spaniards  artfully  involred  in  war  among 
themselves.  The  province  of  Esquintk,  laying  on  the  Pacific, 
ofiercd  more  serious  resistance ;  so  that  in  a  great  battle  fought  at 
night,  although  the  Spaniards  had  surprised  the  foe,  their  whole 
force  was  engaged  fire  hours  in  hot  contest,  and  was  even  repulsed. 
They  then  barbarously  threatened  the  Indians  with  burning  iheir 
plantations  of  cacao  and  maize.  The  unhappy  natives,  dismayed  at 
the  prospect  of  immediate  famine,  submitted  without  further  resist- 
ance. By  the  end  of  December,  the  campaign  had  terminated. 
Alvaredo  returned  to  the  capital  of  the  Cachiquels,  laden  with  wealth 
and  glory.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements  had  been  no  less  sur- 
prising than  the  ease  with  which  he  had  conquered  the  Indian 
armies.  He  had  subjected  the  important  provinces  of  Zonzonate, 
Cnstatlan,  (San  Salvador,}  and  Cbapparastic,  or,  San  Miguel.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Pacific  shore  acknowledged  th«  anihority  of 
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Spain.  At  the  same  timet  Alraiado's  biotbert  Oonzalo,  had  de- 
feated the  Mams  in  seyerat  Iwttles,  took  possession,  after  a  bloody 
siege,  of  the  important  fortress  of  Soculboi  entered  Giieguelenaogo, 
and  carried  his  victorious  arms  throughout  tlie  province  of  Totoni- 
capan. 

.HE  fortress  of  Mixco,  which  was 
I  always  considered  impregnable 
by  the  Indians,  was  situated  on 
a  high  perpendicular  rock,  the 
only  access  to  which  was  so  narrow 
as  to  permit  but  one  man  to  pass  at 
a  time.  A  small  force  could  de- 
^  fend  it  against  an  entire  army,  by 
merely  throwing  down  rocka  upon 
(he  assailants.  The  first  detu^- 
ment  sent  against  (his  place  was  so 
disheartened  by  its  strength  and  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  making  any  impression  upon  the  works, 
that  they  determined  to  abandon  it.  But  the  arrival  of  Pedro  Alra- 
rado  in  camp  changed  the  appearance  of  afiairs.  Tbat  intrepid  general 
immedialeiy  called  a  council  of  war,  over  which  be  presided  in  per- 
son,  and  which  determined  on  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege. 
The  Spaniards  now  resorted  to  stratagem,  but  in  this  they  were 
foiled  with  considerable  loss.  Their  cause  now  appeared  hopeless, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would  finally  hare  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  undertaking,  had  not  the  caciques  of  Chig- 
nanta  appeared  in  camp,  demanded  a  peace,  and  informed  the  Spa- 
nish general  of  a  subterranean  passage  leading  from  the  citadel  to 
the  bank  of  a  neighbouring  river,  by  which  the  garrison  could 
escape  should  the  fortress  be  captured.  This  infused  new  life  into 
the  besiegers.  A  general  attack  was  made  on  the  heights  by  the 
army,  marching  in  single  file,  while  a  detachment  posted  itself  at 
the  mouth  of  the  subterranean  passage  to  intercept  stragglers.  The 
fortress  was  finally  carried  by  storm,  and  (he  Indians,  with  their 
wives  and  little  ones,  either  killed  or  captured.  The  works  were 
then  entirely  destroyed. 

The  sutMnission  of  the  country  being  now  complete,  Alvarado 
determined  on  returning  to  Spain  and  announcing  his  conquests  to 
Charles  V.  But,  when  on  the  eve  of  departing,  he  received  notice 
that  Cortes  had  arrived  in  the  province  of  Honduras ;  and  deeming 
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it  his  duty  to  visit  hia  mperior,  he  set  out  (Febrnsry,  I626\  for  tbst 
pnipoae.  On  reaching  Choluteca,  he  met  a  detachmeDt  of  Spaniah 
troops  coming  from  Hondunis,  and  was  informed  that  Cortes  had 
returned  to  Mexico.  Not  being  able  to  follow  him  so  far,  Alraiado 
seems  to  have  abandoned,  for  a  while,  the  idea  of  Tisiting  Europe, 
and  returned  to  Ouatimata. 

He  found  the  country,  which  had  beea  lefl  so  peacefnlly,  in  a 
state  of  the  most  violent  eicitement.  His  brother,  Gonzalo,  who  had 
Tilled  in  hia  absence,  had,  by  his  cruelty  and  tyianny,  especially 
toward  the  Indians,  alienated  all  parlies  from  him.  The  king  of 
Quiche,  Sequechul,  with  King  Sinacum,  were  gathering  the  difier- 
ent  native  tribes  for  a  desperate  effort  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
bondage. 

Alvsrado  immediately  adapted  the  most  energetic  measures  to 
suppress  so  formidable  a  rebellion.  Confident  of  the  support  of  all 
Spaniards,  he  marched  against  the  Indiana,  and  in  a  great  battle, 
(November  22,  1626,)  he  completely  routed  them,  taking  the  two 
kings  prisoners.  The  unfortunate  princes,  by  fifteen  years  of  hard 
captivity,  expiated  the  unihrdonable  crime  of  having  wished  to  re- 
cover independence  for  themselves  and  their  oppressed  people. 

This  victory  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  conquered 
provinces,  and  from  this  lime  they  seemed  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Spain.  In  proportion,  however,  as  this  danger  depieved. 
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a  far  more  formidable  evil  began  to  display  itself.  This  was  dissen- 
sioQ  among  the  conquerors — the  almost  inseparable  sequel  to  Spa- 
nish conquests.  The  difficulty  of  defining  boundary  lines  between 
different  provinces  was  on^  fruitful  source  of  these  disturbances. 
Either  by  accident  or  design,  petty  rulers  encroached  on  the  terri- 
^  tory  of  others ;  and  several  rich  provinces  were  claimed  simulta- 
neously by  numerous  competitors.  These  claims  kept  the  whole 
country  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  until  December,  1527,  when  Alva- 
rado  received  from  the  emperor  the  office  of  captain-general  of  Qua- 
timala,  an  appointment  which  rendered  him  independent  of  Cortes. 
The  energetic,  and  oAen  oppressive  rule  of  this  officer  restored  in  a 
great  measure  the  general  tranquillity.  The  influences  of  religion 
were  added  to  his  own  eflTorts.  In  1637,  the  execution  of  a  most 
extensive  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  was  commenced  by 
a  number  of  missionaries,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Las  Casas.  They  visited  nations  hitherto  unconquerable,  and  by 
inducing  them  to  accept  Christianity,  opened  an  easy  way  to  a  cor- 
dial recognition  of  Spanish  authority.  These  labours  were  conti- 
nued through  great  difficulties,  by  themselves  and  successors,  for 
upwards  of  a  century :  and  to  them,  as  much  as  to  the  mail-clad 
warriors,  was  owing  the  Spanish  ascendency  in  Central  America. 

The  year  1541  was  signalized  by  the  death  of  Pedro  Alvarado. 
After  this  event,  the  emperor  established  an  audience,  (November 
20,  154%)  or  supreme  tribunal  of  which  Alonzo  de  Maldonado  was 
named  president.  The  seat  of  this  court  was  fixed  at  Valladolid  de 
Comayagua,  but  subsequently  transferred  to  Gracias-a-Dios.  In 
1555,  it  was  again  removed  to  Guatimala,  then  to  Panama,  and 
finally  to  the  capital.  The  tranquillity  which  the  genius  of  Alvarado 
had  secured  to  the  province  was  buried  with  him.  Faction,  exas- 
perated by  the  temporary  obstruction,  broke  out  fiercer  than  ever. 
Public  morals  were  depreciated  to  the  very  lowest  scale.  Justice 
was  but  a  name— -crimes  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  dye  were  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  and  the  criminals  bought  off  from  retribution 
by  trifling  sums.  The  Indians  were  treated  as  brutes — in  short,  all 
government  was  at  an  end — anarchy,  crime,  and  reckless  audacity 
rioted  over  the  ruins  of  the  Indian  civilization.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  afl!airs  for  a  great  portion  of  the  long  period  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  in  Guatimala,  till  at  last  the  country  was  ripe  for  revo- 
lution. 
The  first  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  exhibited  by  the  Indians  and 
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othen.  was  after  the  invoaioQ  of  Spain  by  Fnnce,  in  1606.  The 
deepest  anxiety  wu  manirested  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Penin* 
salai  Wart  aud  the  aubsequeut  coatiDeutal  atrnggles.  But  afier  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  hardly  had  Spain  adopted  a  conatitution  when  Oiu- 
timala,  anxious  to  extirpate  the  remnant  of  absolute  tyranny,  appro- 
priated the  same  one  to  heraelf  without  any  altoiation.  Bat  the 
formation  of  a  junto  in  the  following  year,  with  absolute  power  to 
settle  "  indispensable "  measures,  gave  rise  to  two  parties,  one  in 
favour  of  entire  emancipation  from  both  Spain  and  Mexico;  the 
other  ad?ocstiag  the  installation  of  the  BourboD  family  on  the  throne 
of  Central  America.  The  old  Spaitish  patty,  supported  by  Leon, 
the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  and  Comayagoa,  capital  of  Honduras, 
were  in  favour  of  the  letter  course ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  cities 
and  provinces  adhered  to  the  act  of  independence  proclaimed  by  the 
junta. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  afiairs  when,  on  the  19lh  of  October, 
1821,  Iturbide,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Guatimala  a  manifesto,  in  which,  after  having  complimented  them 
on  their  independence,  be  nnnounced,  that  to  consolidate  their  grow- 
ing libertiea,  he  would  direct  a  numerous  body  of  troops  to  their 
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froDtien.  This  strange  proclamation  was  not  received  by  the  inde- 
pendents as  favourably  as  the  emperor  had  wished  ;  but  the  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Spanish  party  solicited  his  protection,  changing 
the  appellation  of  his  troops  from  that  of  servants  to  imperiaiists. 
This  faction  chose  as  their  chief,  Filisola,  president  of  the  junta ; 
and  by  him  the  proclamation  of  Iturbide  was  distributed  through- 
out the  diflerent  provinces.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  joined  with 
it  an  invitation  to  the  people,  to  merge  their  nationality  into  that 
of  Mexico ;  and  he  even  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility,  as 
president  of  the  junta,  to  declare  the  union  eflected,  (January  11, 
1822.) 

The  indignation  of  the  people  at  this  arbitrary  stretch  of  power 
rose  to  the  utmost  pitch.  The  junta  was  dissolved.  The  president 
marched  with  some  troops  against  St.  Salvador,  but  was  completely 
beaten,  (July  3.)  Defeated  a  second  time  by  the  people  of  the  same 
province,  (February  23,  1823,)  he  recommenced  his  march  to  Gua- 
timala,  where  he  received  news  of  the  revolution  which  had  preci- 
pitated Iturbide  from  the  imperial  throne.  The  blow  was  astound- 
ing— his  last  hope  was  gone ;  he  immediately  gave  up  all  resistance 
and  consented  to  the  act  of  independence.  A  national  convention 
having  immediately  assembled,  ordered  the  Mexican  troops  to  leave 
the  country.  Filisola  led  them  out  in  person,  taking  possession, 
during  his  march,  of  the  province  of  Chiapa,  which  he  claimed  foi 
Mexico.  This  act  was  afterwards  made  good  by  Mexico,  and  Chi- 
apa has  ever  since  remained  a  fruitful  source  of  dissension  between 
the  two  countries. 

This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  National  Assembly  met  again 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1823.  Complete  independence  was  declared 
on  the  21st  of  July,  and  on  the  17th  of  December,  the  basis  of  a 
new  constitution,  modelled  after  that  of  th&  United  States,  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  nation.  The  republic  was  styled  the  "  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Central  America."  On  the  6ih  of  September,  1824, 
Congress  completed  the  basis  of  the  confederation  at  Costa  Rica ; 
nine  days  after,  (loth,)  the  Federal  Congress  was  installed  ;  and  on 
the  22d  of  November,  the  constitution  was  solemnly  signed  by  the 
deputies. 

Thus  Guatimala  had  proclaimed  her  freedom,  and  established  a 
republican  constitution ;  but,  very  soon,  she  was  to  learn  by  bitter 
experience,  that  something  more  than  these  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the  people.    Hardly  had  the  instru- 
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inent  of  i  a  dependence  been  signed,  when  fierce  party  spirit  again 
sowed  seeds  of  discord  among  the  populace.  The  citizens  were 
diTided  into  aristocrats,  or  Centralists,  and  Federalisls.  The  former 
wished  to  consolidate  and  cenlraliie  the  powers  of  the  general  go- 
Ternment.  They  were  cimiposed  principally  of  influential  families, 
who,  pampered,  during  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards,  with  pri- 
vileges and  exorbitant  monopolies,  had  gradually  imbibed  the  state 
and  feelings  of  the  European  nobility.  The  Federalists,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  led  by  men,  young  and  energetic,  many  of  whom  were 
aauated  by  an  ardent  love  of  country,  a  desire  to  set  her  free,  and  a 
^■gust  at  the  former  civil  oppression.  Tbey  odrocated  the  supremacy 
of  the  stales,  and  freedom  of  conscience  in  religious  matters.  At  the 
third  session  of  congress,  the  two  parties  came  to  an  open  rupture. 
Soon  after,  the  vice-president,  Flores,  visited  the  city  of  Q,uezalle- 
nango,  where  he  had  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  republican 
principles,  and  by  levying  a  contribution  on  its  convent.  Seeing  bim 
in  their  city,  the  religious  orders  now  excited  the  common  people 
against  him,  and  soon  an  infuriated  mob  were  before  bis  house  ex- 
claiming, "  Death  to  the  heretic."  Flores  ran  to  the  church  i  but, 
when  entering,  be  was  seized  by  some  women,  his  Ace  and  head 
severely  beaten,  and  bis  life  placed  in  the  most  immmeni  danger. 
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By  desperate  exertions,  he  escaped  into  the  church ;  but  even  here 
he  was  not  secure.  The  bell  rung,  crowds  collected  from  all  quar- 
ters, and,  although  opposed  by  the  soldiery,  forced  their  way  into  the 
church.  Fearful  of  the  result,  the  priest  came  forward  with  a  cru- 
cifix, and  implored  the  people  to  spare  the  officer,  promising  to  send 
him  immediately  from  the  city.  The  unhappy  man  confirmed  these 
words  on  his  knees.  But  all  was  of  no  avail.  The  populace  rushed 
upon  him,  dragged  him  into  the  convent,  and  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  its  women.  He  soon  expired  under  their  dreadful  treat- 
ments, and  the  body  was  submitted  to  the  insults  of  the  mob. 
Crowds  then  rushed  through  the  streets,  exclaiming,  *' Viva  la  reli- 
gions-death to  the  heretics  of  congress."  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, the  Centralists  of  the  province  of  Guatimala  rose  in  open 
rebellion,  and  extirpated  the  Republicans. 

These  outrages  roused  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Salvador,  who  resolved  to  avenge  the  patriots  of  Guatimala.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  6th  of  March,  1827,  their  army  appeared  before 
the  gates  of  the  capital,  and  threatened  it  with  complete  destruction. 
But  religious  fanaticism  was  too  powerful  to  be  easily  intimidated. 
The  priests  run,  exhorting  the  people  to  take  arms ;  the  nuns  and 
other  women  assembled  with  knives  in  their  hands,  swearing  that 
every  enemy  of  their  religion  should  perish  by  their  hands.  The 
army  of  St.  Salvador  was  in  the  issue  entirely  defeated. 

The  other  provinces  of  Guatimala  were  in  a  like  condition.  In 
Nicaragua,  the  streets  were  barricaded,  the  chief  Centralist  and  his 
soldiers  massacred,  part  of  the  city  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the 
two  parties  so  exasperated  against  each  other  that,  for  three  months, 
even  an  ambassador  could  not  be  sent  from  one  to  the  other.  At 
Leon  and  Taguzgalpa,  horror  and  desolation  reigned  supreme.  The 
war  continued  with  but  little  intermission  for  two  years,  at  which 
time  (1829)  the  troops  of  St.  Salvador,  und'sr  General  Morazan, 
again  marched  against  Guatimala.  After  three  days'  continual 
battle,  the  city  was  taken.  A  scene  of  stevn  retribution  followed. 
The  leaders  of  the  Centralists  were  exiled,  the  convents  opened  and 
sacked,  monastic  orders  abolished,  the  nujs  sent  from  the  conntryt 
and  the  archbishop  driven  into  exile. 

In  1831,  Morazan  was  elected  president  of  the  republic;  and  for 
eight  years  managed  the  public  afiairs  with  a  degree  of  quiet  long 
unknown  to  the  country.  But  at  the  expiration  of  his  second  term, 
signs  of  Aiction  began  to  reappear.     Many  of  the  banished  Central- 
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isls  bad  maintained  a  carreipoadeDCe  with  those  at  home,  some  evan 
Tenturing  to  return.  These  attentirely  waicbed  an  opportunity  to 
lecorer  their  lost  ascendency.  They  found  a  leader  in  the  notori-  ' 
ous  Carrera,  a  mulalto,  who,  from  an  obscure  station,  had  laUed 
himself  to  the  command  of  numerous  parties  who  infested  the  high- 
roads. This  individual  kept  the  country  in  a  stale  of  continual  fer< 
ment,  and,  though  ofien  defeated,  he  sliU  managed  to  rally  round 
him  the  priests,  Indiana,  and  most  of  the  Centralists.  The  capital 
sn|i  other  cities  were  several  times  taken,  and  shocking  excesses  com- 
mitted on  the  opposite  faction.  Morazan  was  iinally  driven  into 
exile,  and  with  him  fell  the  republican  party.  Since  this  time  Qua- 
timala  has  exhibited  little  more  than  a  scene  of  national  misrule, 
anarchy,  and  bloodshed. 

Yucatan  is  an  extensive  peninsula  running  up  into  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  between  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras.  It  is 
not  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  is  without  mineral 
wealth.  In  the  central  parts,  where  there  are  no  sdeams,  when 
the  rainy  season  fails,  the  people  auSer  greatly  from  deficient  crops. 

This  country  owes  its  discovery  to  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  and  a  com- 
panion of  Columbus,  named  Vincent  Yanes  Pinzon,  These  adven- 
turers were  fired  by  Ponca  de  Leon's  success  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
obtained  leave  to  perform  a  voyage  to  the  c<«tinent.  As  far  as  the 
island  of  Guanaios,  they  held  the  same  course  that  Columbus  had 
taken  ;  but  standing  thence  to  the  west,  thsy  discovered  a  new  and 
extensive  province,  and  proceeded  a  considerable  way  along  its  coast. 
This  was  the  modem  Yucatan.  No  settlement  was  at  that  time 
efiected,  the  voyogers  contenting  themselves  with  exploring  portions 
of  the  shore. 

OR  some  time  after  this  discovery,  the  Spa- 
niards were  deterred  from  availing  them- 
selves of  it,  by  the  disasters  experienced 
by  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  other  adventurers. 
The  prudent  administration  of  Diego  Ve- 
lasquez in  Cuba  had  rendered  it  one  of  the 
,  most  flourishing  of  Spanish  setlleroeats ; 
;  and  many  persons  from  other  colonies  were 
allured  thither.  As  the  ocean  stretch- 
ing to  the  west  of  Cuba  had  not  hitherto 
been  explored,  this  circumstance  invited  adventurers  to  attempt  new 
discoveries.    Instigated  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  sudden  wealth  by 
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deeds  of  daring,  aereial  officers  who  had  seived  under  Pedrarias,  in 
Darien,  entered  into  an  association  (o  undertake  a  voyage  of  disco- 
Tery.  Velasquez  not  only  approved  their  design,  but  assisted  in 
carrying  it  on— be  and  an  opulent  planter  named  CordoTa,  advanc- 
ing the  money  to  purchase  three  small  vessels,  with  materials  for 
traffic  or  war.  On  board  of  these  a  hundred  and  ton  men  embarked 
and  sailed  from  St.  Jago,  February  8, 151T.  On  the  ttventy-first  day 
after  their  departure,  ibey  reached  Cape  Caloche,  the  most  eastern 
point  of  Yuc^n.  As  they  approached  the  shore,  five  canoes  met 
them,  bearing  people  clad  in  cotton  garments — a  circumstance  that 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  Spaniards.  Cordova  ofiered  (hem  small 
presents,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  their  good  will.  Though  evi- 
dently amazed  at  their  strange  visitors,  the  Indians  invited  them, 
with  an  appearance  of  cordiality,  to  visit  iheir  habitations.  Accord- 
ingly, the  adventurers  landed,  and  as  ihey  advanced  into  the  country 
were  struck  by  the  sight  of  white  stone  houses.     But  they  soon 
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found  that  if  the  people  had  made  pro^sa  in  improveroent  beyond 
their  countrymen,  they  were  likewise  more  artrul  and  warlike. 
For  though  the  cacique  had  received  Cordova  with  many  tokens  of 
rriendship,  he  had  posted  a  conaiderable  body  of  his  subjects  in  am- 
bush, behind  a  thicket,  who,  upon  a  signal  given  by  him,  rushed  out 
and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  great  boldness  and  some  degree  of 
martial  order.  Fifteen  of  the  latter  were  wounded ;  but  their  fire- 
arms soon  compelled  the  assailants  to  fly.  Cordova  regained  his 
shipping  and  quitted  the  spot,  carrying  with  him  two  natives,  and 
the  wealth  of  a  small  temple  which  he  hnd  plundered. 

Continuing  their  conise  toward  ths  west,  without  losing  sight  of 
the  coast,  they  arrived,  on  the  sixteenth  day,  at  Campeachy.  There 
they  were,  received  with  more  hospitality ;  but  water  beginning  to 
foil,  they  proceeded  along  what  was  still  thought  to  be  an  island, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  Rver  at  Potonchan.  Here  all 
the  troops  were  landed  id  order  to  protect  the  nilors  while  filhng  the 
casks,  but,  notwithstanding  this  precaution;  the  natives  rushed  down 
upon  them  with  such  fnry,  and  in  snch  oretwlielming  numbeis,  that 
foity-seven  Spaniards  ware  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  the  remainder, 
with  but  a  single  exception,  in  Mmo  tnuiner  injured.  The  com- 
mander received  twelve  wounds ;  bnt  he  conducted  the  retreat  with 
admirable  skill  and  courage.  On  regaining  their  vessels,  they  im- 
mediately set  sail  for  Cuba.  During  the  passage  thither,  their 
wounds,  exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  brought  on  a  sickness,  which 
was  increased  to  the  moat  dreadful  height  by  the  want  of  water. 
Same  died  by  the  way,  and  the  commander  expired  soon  afler  arriv- 
ing at  Cuba. 

!E  disasters  did  not  disconng«  the  Spaniards. 
.  The  sight  of  gold  wrought  into  curious  shapes,  the 
I  reports  of  nations  advanced  into  civilization,  and  the 
I  hope  of  suddenly  grasping  a  fortune,  induced  many 
I  to  ofler  themselves  for  a  new  expedition.  Velasquez 
:  fitted  out  four  ships  at  his  own  expense.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  volunteers,  among  whom  were  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, embarked  in  this  enterprise.  It  wis  commanded  by  Juan  de 
Grijalva,  a  young  officer  of  tried  courage,  who  was  instructed  to 
barter  for  gold,  and,  if  possible,  attempt  a  settlement.  Sailing  from 
St.  Jago,  (April  8,  161B,}  he  steered  in  a  direction  with  the  former 
expedition,  hut  was  driven  by  contiaiy  currents  to  the  island  of 
Goznmel,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fled  at  his  approach.     He  again 
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put  to  sea,  rounded  Cape  Catouche  and  reached  Potonchan.  Here 
he  determined  to  land  and  avenge  his  fallen  countrymen  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  strike  terror  among  all  the  surrounding  tribes. 
But,  though  he  employed  all  his  troops  in  this  attempt,  aiding  them 
with  some  field-pieces,  the  Indians  fought  with  such  courage  that  a 
victory  over  them  was  gained  with  difficulty.  The  Spaniards  then 
re-embarked,  and  continued  their  voyage.  The  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  novelty  of  Indian  towns  and  cities  excited  their  wonder 
and  admiration.  In  the  numerous  villages  scattered  along  the  coast, 
many  stone  houses  were  observed,  which  at  a  distance  appeared 
white  and  lofty.  In  the  warmth  of  their  feelings,  they  denominated 
the  country  New  Spain,  a  name  by  which  it  was  known  in  Europe 
for  more  than  three  centuries. 

Proceeding  to  the  southward,  they  found  the  natives  more  friendly, 
and  at  Guazaca  they  were  perfumed  with  incense  of  gum-copal, 
and  treated  with  the  most  flattering  attentions.  In  six  days,  they 
exchanged  European  trinkets  for  curiously  wrought  ornaments  of 
gold,  worth  fifteen  thousand  pesos.  The  Spaniards  now  learned,  for 
the  first  time,  the  existence  of  Montezuma,  the  great  monarch  to 
whom  this  province  and  the  neighbouring  opes  was  subject.  ^  Re- 
embarking,  Grijalva  continued  his  course  toward  the  west,  and,  on 
the  19th  of  June,  landed  on  a  small  island,  where  he  beheld,  for 
the  first  time,  the  horrid  spectacle  of  human  victims  ofiered  to  a 
deity.  He  named  this  spot  the  Isle  of  Sacrificios,  and  a  neighbour- 
ing one  San  Juan  de  Ulua.  From  this  place  he  despatched  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  one  of  his  officers,  to  Velasquez,  with  a  full  account  of 
his  important  discoveries,  and  all  the  treasure  acquired  by  traffic 
with  the  natives.  With  the  remaining  vesseb  he  proceeded  along 
the  coast  to  the  river  Panuco ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  plant  a 
colony,  he  returned  to  Cuba,  October  26,  1518. 

Yucatan  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  the  over- 
throw of  Montezuma's  power  by  Cortes ;  its  history,  therefore,  forms 
a  part  of  that  of  Mexico  till  the  year  1839,  when  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  republic  began  to  be 
displayed  by  a  party  calling  themselves  Rochelanos.  These  de- 
manded either  a  more  liberal  central  government,  or  entire  independ- 
ence. In  order  to  effect  the  latter,  they  secretly  favoured  the  move- 
ments of  a  faction  calling  themselves  Federalists.  On  the  29th  of 
May,  a  militia  captain,  named  Santiago  Iman,  raised  the  revolutionary 
standard  in  the  village  of  Tizimin,  and  declared  for  the  Constitution 


of  1634.  He  then  marched  to  Espita,  (he  commBndant  of  which 
had  agreed  to  join  him,  but,  on  making  a  feint  attack,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  design,  Iman  found  hiraself  drawn  into  a  mare,  and 
immediately  retrenled  to  San  Fernando.  Here,  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  he  waa  attacked  by  the  commandant.  The  defender!  ran 
away,  the  assailant  entered  in  trinmpb,  and  immediately  aanonrced 
to  his  gorernment,  that  by  a  great  victory  he  had  ended  the  reToIt. 

Iman  now  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  Indians,  and  endea- 
voured lo  insure  their  co-operation  by  a  promise  of  exemption  from 
religious  contribution.  The  government  then  sent  against  him 
Colonel  Rogue na  with  six  hundred  men,  who,  after  another  "de- 
cisive victory,"  gained  because  the  enemy  nin  away,  entered  the 
place  in  triumph.  Sartial  quiet  was  preterred  until  February  11, 
1840,  when  the  insurgents  attacked  the  city  of  Talladolid.  Here 
were  three  hundred  men  under  Lieutenant^»)lonel  Arans.  This 
officer  appears  to  have  possessed  both  talent  and  energy ;  but  nnfoi^ 
tunalely,  while  marching  against  the  enemy,  he  was  killed.  His 
troops  immediately  capitulated.  A  band  of  outlaws  then  took  poo- 
session  of  the  city  and  proclaimed  the  Constitution  of  1824  to  be  in 
force.  The  influence  of  this  proclamation  soon  became  contagious. 
Towns,  one  after  another,  bailed  the  new  order  of  things,  and  wore 
strengthened  by  the  capital  itself.  In  June,  Rivaa,  the  commanding 
general)  surrendered  the  province  of  Campeachy,  and  for  a  time  the 
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conntiy  waa  thus  actually  aeparated  from  Mexico.    A  new  slaU 
constitulioD  was  proclaimed  on  ihe  SlsloC March,  1841. 

During  tbe  war  between  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico,  Yucatan 
declared  her  independence  ofthelatter  power,  and  even  discussed  pro- 
positions of  snnexaiion  to  herjnore  powerful  sister  republic .  But  the 
disorders  consequent  upon  these  acts  had  not  yet  subsided,  when  a 
far  more  formidiible  danger  than  Mexican  oppression  menaced  the 
country.  This  was  a  general  rising  of  the  Indian  population— an 
erent  almost  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  Europa- American  nations. 
Early  in  1648,  all  the  interior  settlements  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  whites,  and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Indians  was  desolating 
the  country.  ValladoUd  and  Izamel,  aller  being  defended  for  a  long 
while,  were  abandoned  in  March,  and  the  citizens  fled  to  Merida. 
The  Yucatoes  published  a  statement  of  their  fearful  condition,  and 
earnestly  invited  other  nations  to  help  them.  The  whites  have 
mainly  recoTered  their  position,  and  the  country  is  now  compara- 
tlTely  quiet.  Notwitluianding  her  declaration  of  independence, 
YucaUn  still  continues  a  part  of  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CALIFORNIA. 

-,HK  term  California  ma  fermerly  applied  ex* 
,  clusively  lo  the  narrow  atrip  of  land  between 
I  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Californian  Gulf. 
'  Now  it  dcsig^iates  the  eztensiTe  country 
1  ipnging  from  laiilude  22°  48*  to  42°  north, 
and  betiveen  the  107°  end  124°  of  west  Ion- 
Mg  gitude.  It  is  dirided  into  Old,  or  Lower, 
California,  and  New,  or  Upper,  California. 
Old  California  was  unknown  to  Europeans  until  1C34.  at  which 
time  Hernando  Cortes,  the  celebrafed  conqueror  of  Mexico,  equipped 
a  small  fleet,  took  the  command  in  person,  discovered  the  Peninsula 
and  Guif  of  California,  and  ascended  the  latter  about  fifty  leagues. 
He  named  it  the  Vermillion  or  Red  Sea,  and  it  «aa  aubseqaenlly 
atyled,  by  hia  countrymen,  the  Sea  of  Cortes.    This  Toyage  waa 
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aqfiptiiMte.  By  ■tonoi  and  other  dtsBstera  Ibe  conqueror  of  Mexico 
wn  not  oalf  prevented  from  planting  a  colony,  but  forced  to  retrace 
his  conne,  and  eren  to  abandoo  the  original  design  of  the  ezpedi- 
tioD— a  nonh-wtat  passage  lo  the  Old  World. 

PreTious  to  ^B,  and  during  the  visit  of  Cortes  to  Spain,  Nnnq^  de 
Ouzman  had  Dxacbed  with  an  army  from  Mexico  toward  the  nrath- 
west.  In  hia  pn^rress,  he  collected  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  and 
received  the  subcnisaion  of  many  caciques ;  but  was  fiDall]r  stopped 
by  a  rugged  mountainous  country,  which  he  named  New  Qalicia. 
Thifl  had  induced  Cortes,  prior  to  his  own  expedition,  to  fit  out  an 
annament  at  Acapulco,  which  he  placed  under  the  command  of 
Hurtodo  de  Mendoza ;  but  violent  starmB,  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
officers  employed,  defeated  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

Six  years  after  the  discovery  of  California,  the  viceroy,  Mendoza, 
sent  an  expedition  to  continue  the  observations  of  Cortes.  The 
officers  are  said  to  have  reached  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
where  they  observed  snow-capped  mountains  on  fho  coast;  and, 
according  to  their  own  statement,  met  vessels  with  gilded  yards,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  China  or  Itpon. 

After  this  period,  the  burden  trf"  cooti- 
neotal  difficulties  and  South  American  con- 
quests affiirded  the  Spaniards  but  little 
opportunity  to  colcmize  the  obscure  pro- 
vinces of  the  remote  Pacific.  The  decline 
of  maritime  adventure  in  that  nation  also 
contributed  to  the  neglect  of  Califoniia. 
The  coast  -was  visited,  however,  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  other  voyagers,  and 
■  la  TBAvoi*  i>Bii».  the  northern  coasts  partially  explored. 
The  buccaneers  frequently  touched  upon  it,  and  the  neighbouring 
ocean  seems  t»have  been  a  frequent  resort  for  whaling  expeditions. 
Still,  for  more  than  a  century,  no  settlement  was  attempted ;  and  the 
interior  of  the  country  remained  as  little  known  as  though  the  coast 
had  never  been  touched  by  a  foreign  vessel. 

But,  not  withstanding  this  apathy  with  regard  to  colonization,  a 
field  was  opened  not  long  after  the  discovery,  which,  exciting  that 
strongest  of  all  motives,  the  love  of  gain,  soon  brought  numerout 
visiters  to  the  adjacent  waters.  This  was  the  finding  of  a  rich  pearl 
oyster-bed  on  the  coast.  The  pearls  abound  chiefly  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  Bay  of  Seraivo,  and  around  the  ialanda 
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at  Saiita  Crnz  and  8an  Jok€.  Th«  moM  TBloaUe  pearls  in  the  p/m- 
•enon  of  the  court  of  Spain,  were  found  in  1616  and  1665,  hy  tbr 
expeditiona  of  Joan  Kurbi  and  Bernal  de  Pinadero.  In  1708  and 
I769i  a  private  soldier,  named  Juan  Ocio,  was  enriched  in  a  short 
time  by  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Seralvo ;  but,  since  that  period,  the 
number  of  Caltfomian  pearls  brought  annually  to  market  ha*  been 
reduced  almost  to  nothinf.  The  Indians  and  negroes  who  followed 
the  severe  occupation  of  divers,  were  fre4]_uenily  drowned  or  devoured 
by  sharks. 

T  length,  in  1760,  pursuant  to  the  king's 
^  direction.  Admiral  Don  laidro  Otondo 
'  undertook  the  conquest  of  Caliroroia. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
Jesuit  missionaries,  under  Father  Euse- 
bio  Francisco  Kino.  The  accounts  of 
this  undertaking  are  exceedingly  meagre; 
but  the  general  owed  his  ultimate  succesa 
■s  much  to  the  efibrts  of  the  ecclesiastics 
aa  to  those  of  the  soldiers.  From  il,  the 
commencement  of  the  Spanish  authority  in  this  province  ia  to  be 
dated.  The  Jesuits  settled  in  the  most  fertile  provinces,  end  when  the 
commotions  occasioned  by  the  appearance  and  desigm  of  the  while 
men  had  in  some  degree  worn  awny,  thoy  entered  ardently  upon  the 
trying  task  of  proselyting  the  Indians.  Perauasios  and  presents 
were  the  means  commonly  t»ed ;  where  these  failed,  force  was  re- 
sorted ta  After  conversion,  each  native  was  Teqoired  to  give  ten 
years'  faithful  service  to  the  misaions,  after  which  he  was  pbced  ai 
liberty,  and,  on  security  of  good  behaviour,  allotted  a  small  piece  of 
land  for  cultivation,  and  a  few  cattle.  Bat  (hey  Qsnally  remained  in 
the  employment  of  the  mieeions,  having  beeome  attached  to  their 
masters  and  occupationa.  Their  duties  consiited  cnteuy  in  taking 
care  of  cattle,  kbouring  on  the  farms,  gardening,  and  household 
work.  Some  were  taught  trades,  and  other*  hired  out  to  service. 
The  police  of  the  misaions  was  strict,  punishment  was  administered 
when  required,  and  rewards  were  given  for  good  behaviour. 

Such  was  the  patriarchal  manner  in  which  California  existed  for 
an  entire  century.  Remote  from  the  source  of  its  civilization,  it  felt 
little  of  the  influence  of  the  parent  state,  and,  indeed,  remained 
almost  unknown  either  to  Spain  or  Europe.  This  accounts  for  the 
cooflicting  statements  entertained,   for  a  long  period  of  lime,  con* 
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ceining  its  soil)  riches,  climate,  and  capabilities.  During  the  revolts  in 
1836,  the  Indians  were  mostly  cast  off  from  the  missions,  and  depriT«d 
of  the  fmits  of  their  labour.  The  country  was  visited,  in  1841,  by 
Captain  Wilkes,  at  the  bead  of  the  United  Stales  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, who  found  it  to  be  destitute  of  all  government.  "The 
Indians,"  he  says,  "are  now  committing  acts  of  violence  on  the 
whites ;  they  sre  becoming  daily  more  daring,  and  have  rendered  a 
residence  in  single  farm-houses,  or  titandat,  not  without  danger. 
In  looking  at  the  state  in  which  these  poor  Indians  have  been  left,  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  they  have  caura  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  they  have  received." 

New  California  appears  first  to  have  been  discovered  by  Cobrillo, 
a  Spanish  adventurer.  He  saw  the  south  coast  in  1542,  and  sailed 
for  a  short  distance  towards  the  north.  Thirty-six  years  after, 
(1678,)  Sir  Francis  Drake  went  over  the  same  ground,  and  pursued 
his  discoveries  much  further  northward.  He  called  the  country 
New  Albion.  In  1769,  it  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the 
Indians  were  converted  principally  through  the  eflbrts  of  the  Jean- 
its ;  and,  until  1830,  remained  n  province  of  Mexico.  In  November 
'  of  that  year,  the  citizens  of  Monterey,  the  capithl,  took  np  amu, 
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expelled  the  Mexican  gam'soD,  and  declared  the  pronace  independ* 
ent,  A  pToriaioDBl  govemment  was  established,  similar  in  ita  geae- 
tbI  features  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

California  has  taken  an  actirepart  in  the  Mexican  war,  against  the 
United  States.  The  first  military  operations  consequent  to  thai  e^ent, 
within  the  territory,  were  the  result  rather  of  accident  than  design. 
^APTAIN  FREMONT,  of  the  Corps 
of  Tt^gnphical  Engineers,  was 
seat  by  the  United  Slates  goTem- 
meni  on  an  expedition  to  the  country 
lying  beyond  the  Rocky  Monnlains. 
Tho  avowed  purpose  of  this  com- 
mand was  to  find  a  new  paaa  to  Ore- 
gon, and  part  of  the  ronte  lay  through 
lbs  settled  portion  of  California. 

Chi  the  20th  of  June,  1846,  Fre- 
mont reached  the  neighboorhood  of 
1  Monterey,  in  the  upper  province, 
where  he  halted  his  cnnmand,  and 
proceeded  along  to  the  cily,  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  authorities  with  his  plans,  and  request  permission 
to  pass  some  time  in  (he  valley.  Permission  waa  granted ;  but, 
on  reaching  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin,  he  learned  through  Mr. 
Larkin,  the  United  States  agent,  that  General  Castro  was  about 
to  attack  him  with  a  C9naideTable  force.  He  then  look  post  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  city,  and,  raising  the  national  coburs,  in- 
formed the  Califomians  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last. 
Castro,  however,  did  not  attack,  and  Fremont,  after  a  tedious 
retreat,  arrived  (May  15,  1846)  at  the  Thmelh  lake.  This  place 
he  soon  left,  in  consequence  of  the  appeannce  of  hostile  Indians. 
On  retracing  his  steps  to  the  Sacramento  river,  he  ascertained  that 
Castro  was  still  in  arms  against  him,  and  was  even  preparing  an 
expedition  against  the  Americana  who  had  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  these  circumslaDcea,  Captain  Fremont  considered  him- 
self authorized  to  attempt  the  complete  conquest  of  California,  and 
its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  This  waa  on  the  0th  of  June. 
War  already  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  ot 
this  &ct  the  captain  had  not  yet  been  apprised. 

The  movements  consequent  to  this  resolution  were  rapid  and  bril- 
liant.   The  garriaon  at  Zanona  waa  captured,  hither  with  nine  • 
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gbdhoo  and  two  hnndred  tad  &fij  muskets.  On, the  36ih  of  June, 
>  pait  of  Castro'i  umy  waa  attacked  and  completely  routed.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  Fremont  assembJed  his  force*  at  Zaoona,  and  de- 
clared the  independence  of  the  province. 

f  EANWHILE,  the  American  government  had 
sent  a  fleet,  under  Commodore  Sloat,  to  the 
)  coast  of  California,  and  ordered  Oeneral  KeM* 
I  ny,  with  a  large  force,  to  invade  the  countryi 
I  after haringconqneredNewMezico.  Theformer 
'  officer,  on  anchoring  his  fleet,  landed  a  con> 
>  sidemble  party,  and  took  possession  of  Mon- 
terey. Here  he  was  joined  by  Fremont,  with  a  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  the  captain  being  in  close  pursuit  of  De  Castro.  At  the  same 
time.  Commodore  Stockton  landed  on  the  coast,  and  proposed  a  plan 
to  intercept  the  retreating  general,  by  sailing  down  the  coast  and 
landing  the  troops  at  a  proper  point.  Castro,  however,  evaded  his 
pursuers  and  marched  to  Mexico.  After  this  fruitless  expedition, 
Stockton,  in  company  with  Fremont  and  Mr.  Larkin,  entered  Ciudad 
de  loB  Angelos,  and* renewed  the  declaration  of  freedom  for  Califor- 
nia. Soon  aAer,  Oeneial  Kearny  arrived  and  assumed  the  direction 
of  a&irs. 

But  the  ease  with  which  the  Californios  had  been  subjected  to 
foreign  influence,  was  but  the  calm  during  which  the  storm  gathen 
its  energy.  Officers  had  been  appointed  in  all  the  principal  towDS, 
and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  duty  as  though  in  one  of  the 
United  States;  but  they  were  soon  to  learn  that  sofoethiDg  more 
than  a  sudden  revolution  is  necessary  to  insure  to  a  people  the  bless- 
ings  of  republican  government.  On  the  l&th  of  January,  1647,  the 
whole  province  rose  in  arms  sgainst  the  new  system.  At  night, 
Qovemor  Bent  with  twenty-four  men  were  massacred  at  Fernando 
de  Taoe.  Other  murders  took  place  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  la^  number  of  the  Califoroians  were  marching  upon  Santa 
Fe.  The  commandant  of  that  place.  Colonel  Sterling  Price,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  men,  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy.  He  came  up  with  them,  placed  to  the  nnmber  of  fifteen 
hundred,  in  a  strong  position,  near  Covoda.  Notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  force,  he  gained  a  complete  victory,  killing  or  wounding 
thirty-six  of  their  men,  and  losing  but  eight  of  his  own— six  of  them 
wounded.  A  few  days  after  this  battle,  (January  39lh,}  a  hundred 
and  eighty  of  Price's  men,  under  Captain  Burgwein,  defeated  a  nam- 
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ber  of  Mexicanai  ttiongly  pocted  at  La  Joya.  Their  total  Iom,  ex- 
clusive of  pristmera,  wu  eighty.  On  the  8d  of  February,  the  ric- 
loHoua  Americans  enieied  triumphaoily  into  the  lovrn  of  Femaado 
deTaos. 

The  Meiictui  and  Califomian  forces  now  tetired  ta  the  rilhtge  of 
Paebia  de  Taoa,  a  airong  position,  whose  churches  and  other  build- 
ings were  admirably  situated  for  defence.  An  attack  was  made  by 
the  Americans  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  and  renewed  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  At  nine  o'clock,  a  cannon  at>d  twa  howitxers  were 
opened  upon  the  buildings,  and,  after  a  cannonade  of  two  hours, 
two  aepamte  charges  were  made  under  Captains  Burgwein  and 
Angrecy ;  the  former  ivas  killed.  The  Americans  attempted  to 
scale  the  walls  but  failed.  They  then  stormed  the  church  ihrongb 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  fired  it,  and  commenced  vigorous  measures  for 
ihfl  reduction  of  the  remaining  buildings.  Hostilities  were  lermi- 
ualed,  however,  by  the  submissioo  of  the  inhabitants.  The  garrison 
lost  about  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Americans  filly- 
four. 

^ENKRAL  KEAlflfY,  daring  these 
moTements  of  Colonel  Price,  bad 
marched  from  Santa  Fi  with  a 
considerable  force,  and,  after  cross- 
ing ptaina,  rirers,  monntains,  and 
deserts,  came  np  with  the  enemy, 
(December  6, 1846,)  at  S«n  Pas- 
cnal,  Upper  California.  They 
nnmbered  a  hundred  and  sixty, 
^  under  Andreas  Pico.  The  Ame- 
ricans attacked  with  twelve  dra- 
)  gooos,  nnder  Captain  Johnston, 
fifty  nnder  Captain  Moore,  mount- 
ed on  mules,  twenty  volunteers 
nnder  Captains  Gibson  and  Gilles- 
pie, and  two  mountain -howitzers  under  Lieutenant  Davidson. 

At  break  of  day,  [December  S,)  Captain  Johnston  Btade  a  furious 
charge  upon  the  enemy  with  his  advanced  guard,  and  was  soon 
after  followed  by  the  dragoons.  The  enemy  gave  way.  They  were 
followed  by  Captain  Moore,  and  the  cavalry  moanted  on  mules. 
After  retreating  about  half  a  mile,  the  enemy,  who  were  all  well 
mounted,  suddenly  wheeled  round  and  attacked  the  captain,  whose 
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men  were  aome  distance  in  advance  of  the  others.  On  account  oT 
their  vastly  saperior  numbers,  few  of  the  advance  remained  un- 
touched. Captain  Moore  and  Lieutenant  Hammond  were  lanced, 
with  several  other  inferior  ofliceTs.  The  Mexicans  held  the  ground 
for  some  minutes,  but  were  finally  repulsed.  Besides  the  officers 
already  mentioned,  the  Americans  lost  Captain  Johnston  and  sixteen 
men  liilled  ;  and  sixteen  wounded,  including  General  Kearny,  Cap- 
tains Gibson  and  Gillespie,  and  other  officers. 

On  the  7th,  Kearny  resumed  hia  march,  and,  after  being  joined 
by  Comniodore  Stockton  of  the  navy,  again  encountered  the  enemy, 
(January  8,  1847,)  at  the  San  Gabriel.  Their  force  is  estimated  by 
the  general  at  six  hundred  men,  and  four  field-pieces,  under  Go- 
vernor Flores.  The  Americans  crossed  the  river  in  face  of  the 
enemy,  stormed  the  heights,  drove  the  enemy  into  the  open  plain,  and 
after  an  action  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  remained  victors  of  the  hard- 
fought  field.    Their  loss  had  been  trifling. 

On  the  9thi  the  Americana  continued  their  march  as  far  as  the 
plains  of  Mesa.  Here  the  enemy,  who,  during  tho  day,  had  hung 
on  their  front  and  flanks,  opened  their  artillery,  which  was  answered 
by  that  of  the  Americans.  AAer  hovering  around  for  about  two 
hours,  and  occasionally  skirmishing,  the  Mexicans  concentrated  their 
forces,  and  charged  Kearny's  left  flank,  but  were  repulsed.  The 
next  day,  the  Americans  entered  Ciudad  de  loe  Angelos,  without 
opposition. 

Kearney  and  Stockton  now  took  possession  of  the  province  in  the 
name  of  the  United  Stales,  and  published  a  proclamation  regulating 
the  government  and  otlier  matters  of  both  Califomias.  By  the  treaty 
of  1848,  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Upper  California 
and  New  Mexico  were  ceded  to  the  latter  power,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod the  history  of  these  countries  is  included  in  that  of  the  United 
States. 


CHAPTER  Tin. 


FLORIDA. 

LTHOUGH  the  MUtheni  extremitj  of  Flnida 
lies  ao  nemr  to  tha  West  Indies,  yet  its  exisMDce 
was  unknown  to  the  Bpaoiarda  for  a  conaider- 
abla  time  after  the  royages  or  Colambos.  It 
18  sappoaed  to  hava  been  ?iaited  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  daring  his  celebrated  voyage  along  the 
American  coast ;  but  the  principal  records  of 
this  expedition  being  lost,  precludes  tha  possibility  of  establishing 
this  opinion.  The  hope  of  reaching  the  East  ladies,  or  of  discover- 
ing  empires  glittering  with  oriental  Inzury,  led  the  Spanish  adren- 
turers  in  a  southern  or  soutb-weal  coarse ;  and  it  was  not  till  Terra 
Fiiroa  had  been  examined,  and  Nunez  da  Balboa  had  discovered  the 
Pacific,  that  the  Spaniards  even  suspected  the  existence  of  the 
region  now  forming  the  United  Stales. 
The  glory  of  discovering  Florida  belongs  to  Tuan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
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an  adrentarer  who  had  accompanied  Columbaa  ia  his  second  roy- 
age.  He  had  then  won  aucb  reputation  as  to  be  intnuted  with  a 
share  of  the  government  of  Hispaniola,  and  subsequently  with  the 
conquest  of  Porto  Rica.  But  his  claims  aa  goremor  conflicting 
with  those  of  Columbus,  be  witbdrew,  and  obtained,  in  compensa- 
tion, Bimini,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  which  lay  nearest  to  the  conti- 
nent. 

At  this  place,  the  veteran  received  intelligence  which  decided  his 
future  destiny.  An  opinion  was  then  prevalent  among  the  Caribs 
that  in  one  of  the  West  Indies  a  fountain  existed  whoee  waters  could 
impart  the  gifl  of  perpetual  youlb.  In  that  age  of  romantie  and 
chivalrous  adventure,  of  new-found  worlds  and  empires,  it  ia  not  won- 
derful that  the  eager  knight  should  embrace  almost  any  opinion  con- 
cerning the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  lands  daily  unfolded  to  view. 
Ponce  dc  Leon  immediately  embarked  in  search  of  the  wonderful 
fount.  Neariy  all  the  northern  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were 
visited,  and  the  eagerness  of  tbo  voyager  increased  in  proportion  aa 
the  fairy  waters  eluded  his  gtagp, 

J^^^  HE  industrious  search  after  this  chim^ 

rical  object  was  rewarded  in  a  manner 
totally  unexpected.  On  the  8Tth  of 
March,  1612,  the  Bpaoiards  came  in 
,  sight  of  aa  extensive  country,  hitherto 
unknown.  It  being  Easter,  (Pascua 
~  Florida,)  they  named  it  Florida;  and 
having  landed  (April  8]  near  the  pre- 
sent site  of  St.  Augustine,  they  were  delighted  with  its  splendid 
vegetation  and  magnificent  forests.  Elated  with  the  great  discovery, 
De  Leoi,  after  saiUng  down  the  eastern  coast  to  tbe  southern  point, 
repaired  to  Porto  Rico,  and  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  laid  before 
the  king  the  particulars  of  tbe  new  country,  and  obtained  permit- 
sioQ  to  conquer  and  rule  it. 

Had  Ponce  de  Leon  been  able  to  sail  immediately  on  hia  expedition, 
his  fate  and  that  of  tbe  expedition  would  probably  have  been  difierenL 
But  circumstances  delayed  his  preparations  so  long,  that  nine  yeara 
elapsed  before  he  again  appeared  in  the  nei(jhbourhood  of  Florida. 
He  was  then  broken  down  by  war  and  misfortunes ;  and  probably 
his  akill  and  vigour  In  planning  and  executing  military  achiovementa 
had  btien  much  diminished. 
The  point  at  which  he  landed  is  uncertain,    Hia  intention  aeema 


to  hare  been  to  fonnd  b  peimanent  colony ;  but  ia  tin  midit  of  his 
preparations  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  bdiaitt,  hia  men 
routed,  and  himself  aererely  nrcuoded  by  an  arrow.  Dtacotiraged 
by  so  unexpected  a  catastrophe,  the  aorvivota  regained  the  Tessei, 
and  sailed  for  Cuba,  where  their  leader  died  of  bis  wound. 
'  Bpain  now  claimed,  under  the  iitl«  of  Florida,  the  whole  coast 
Utaa  Cape  Sable  to  Labrador.  Her  pretensions,  of  course,  were 
Merer  enforced  j  but  Spanish  vessels  contimied  to  trade  along  the 
eUBt  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  mainly  for  the  parpose  of  stealing 
Indians,  who  were  afterwards  sold  as  slaves.  A  company  was  even 
{{fnned  for  this  infamous  purpose  ;  and  under  their  auspices,  Lncas 
YUques  de  Ayllon  was  sent,  aboot  the  year  I5S0,  to  Florida.  He 
dlStovered  Soulh  Carolina,  and  sailed  up  the  Combahee  river,  which 
he  denominated  Jordan.  The  natives  received  bim  most  cordially, 
bringing  provisions  and  other  supplies;  but  aller  decoying  great 
nnmbera  on  board,  he  detained  ihera,  and  the  ahipa  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies.  Before  reaching  their  destination,  one  of  the  ships 
sunk  ;  and  nearly  all  the  captives  in  the  other  died.     A  second  ex- 
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pedition,  conducted  by  the  same  leader,  w&a  attacked  by  the  Indians 
and  almoat  annihilated. 

Some  time  after  ibeae  voyages,  Stephen  Gomez,  in  attempting  a. 
north-west  passage  to  India,  peached,  as  is  sappoaed,  the  latitude  of 
40^  or  41°  north,  which  coast  was  denominated,  by  the  early  Spa- 
niards, the  Land  of  Oomez. 

An  adventurer  now  appeared  who  seemed  worthy  to  accomplish 
that  in  which  the  nnfortunate  Ponce  de  Leon  had  failed.  Pampbilo 
de  Narvaez,  the  rival  of  Cortes,  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  conqnest  of  Florida.  For  ibis  purpose,  be  vas 
invested  with  ibe  office  of  adelantado,  which  gave  him  full  power 
to  subjugate,  settle,  and  rule  the  coveted  region. 

Id  Jnne,  1527,  Narvaez  sailed  from  St.  Lucas  with  five  vessels  and 
six  hundred  men;  but,  before  leaving  Cuba,  (February  20,  I628,^ 
where  he  had  stopped  to  refil,  desertion  and  other  causes  had  re- 
duced the  armament  to  four  vessels,  four  hundred  men,  and  eighty 
horses.  He  reached  Florida  in  April,  and  landed  in  sight  of  an 
Indian  village,  prober., 
bly  near  the  bay  of 
Spiritu  Santo.  Here 
be  erected  the  empe- 
^  Tor's  standard,  and 
claimed  the  country 
,^^  for  Spain ;  after  which 
w  the  village  was  en- 
tered, and  such  things 
seized  as  the  Spa- 
niards bad  need  of. 
The  Indians  fled  into 
the  interior;  and  it 
soon  became  neces- 
sary for  the  invaders  to  pause  and  consider  on  their  future  course. 
Alvaro  Nunez,  narrator  of  the  expedition,  advised  the  commander 
to  re.«mbark,  and  sail  onwards  till  he  should  find  a  fertile  country, 
and  a  safe  station  to  retreat  on,  should  it  be  necessary.  But  Nar 
vaez  determined  to  push  at  once  into  the  interior ;  and,  on  the  Ist 
of  May,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  forty  of  whom  were 
cavalry,  he  commenced  his  march  through  Florida.  After  passing 
through  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  friendly  and  some  hostile, 
exploring  forests,  swimming  broad   rivers,  and  wading  through 


wpbes,  they  aniredi  at  the  end  of  fiily-aeven  daya,  oenr  a  village 
',li|iah  the  guidea  pointed  out  to  them  aa  the  seat  of  a  flauiiahing 
•■^le.  The  food  they  had  brought  with  them  waa  now  entirely 
coiuunied — ■  circumatance  which  gave  additional  enthnaioam  to  the 
feeliagB  with  which  they  hailed  the  TiUage,  as  the  rolfibnent  vi  their 
biilliaat  ezpectaiiona. 

Alnro  took  poaaesaion  of  the  place ;  and,  after  a  WTies  of  alcir- 
mishea  with  the  inhabitantai  learaing  that  a  town  named  AutOi 
abounding  in  maize,  lay  nine  daya*  journey  to  the  eonthward,  the 
dispirited  adrenturera  directed  theii  atepi  thither.  The  difficultiea 
of  the  way  were  greater  than  any  they  had  yat  experienced  t  bat 
they  reached  their  destination,  and  aecuied  a  valnable  store  of  maize. 
Another  day's  journey  brought  them  to  a  river,  opening  upon  a 
broad  arm  of  the  sea,  probably  the  Bay  of  Appalachicola.  Here, 
while  gazing  upon  the  broad  extent  of  wateta,  and  reflecting  on  the 
wildemeaa  through  which  they  had  pasted,  the  loneliness  and  utter 
wretchedness  of  their  situation  hnrat  upoa  them  ;  and  many  a  bold 
heart,  which  for  yean  had  struggled  for  glory  even  in  the  jaws  oC 
Gite,  now  sighed  like  a  child  for  home. 

The  situation  of  the  party  waa  indeed  distressing.  A  third  of 
their  number  had  perished,  and  disease  was  lapidly  thinning  the 
remainder.  To  recede  into  the  interior  would  be  folly;  and  it  was 
impossible,  to  remain  alive  on  the  coast.    No  resource  remained  bnt 
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the  almost  hopeless  one  of  constructiog  barks  to  sail  along  the  coast. 
Nuvaez  and  his  compBtiiona  set  themselves  diligently  to  work,  and 
between  the  4th  of  August  and  20ih  of  Beptember,  five  boats  were 
built,  each  capable  of  carrying  fifty  men.  They  were  constructed 
of -light  wood,  and  held  U^ether  by  twisted  oakum  and  the  gum  of 
tK«s.    The  shirts  of  the  Spaniards  served  as  sails. 

After  embarking,  they  seized 
five  Indian  canoes,  which  mate- 
rially  improved  their  condition ; 
i  and  at  the  end  of  more  than  a 
£^  month,  landed  at  a  villagQ  when 
f  they  were  hospitably  received. 
*  At  midnight,  an  attack  was 
le  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  invaders  were  forced  to  their  boats  with  loss.  They  met  a  like 
reception  at  another  island.  The  provisions  were  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  canoes  in  such  a  miserable  condition  that  thejr 
could  scarcely  be  got  forward.  In  this  forlorn  situation,  Narvan^  . 
abandoned  his  brave  companions,  and,  pushing  ahead  in  the  haiipff 
vessel,  left  Alvaro  and  the  others  to  take  care  of  themselves.  He  ia 
supposed  to  have  perished  at  sea. 

Thus  deserted  by  the  roan  who  had  led  them  to  ruin,  Alvaro, 
ailer  a  great  variety  of  adventures,  finally  led  a  small  remnant  of 
his  companions,  by  a  circuitous  route,  across  the  Mississippi  and  Rio 
Qrande,  to  Mexico.  He  was  well  received  at  Culiazzan,  by  Qo- 
remoT  Diaz,  and  also  at  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  having  there  re- 
cmitcd  himself  by  a  slay  of  two  months,  he  set  sail,  and  arrived-at 
Lisbon,  August  9,  1537. 

Alvaro  found  his  own  country  intoxicated  with  the  recent  acquisi- 
tion of  an  empire,  which  bad  realized  all  the  golden  dreams  that  had 
cost  so  much  blood  and  anxiety.  Peru,  discovered,  conquered,  and 
rifled  by  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  with  a  handful  of  advcmurers,  had 
given  a  new  impulse  to  adventure.  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a  princi- 
pal actor  in  this  grand  drama,  had  returned  to  Spain,  laden  with 
Gune  and  wealth ;  and,  on  bearing  of  Ponce  de  Leon's  adventuresi 
he  solicited  permission  to  conquer  Florida,  and  was  immediately 
constituted  adelantado. 

At  this  juncture,  Alvaro  arrived  with  his  doleful  tale ;  but  nothing 
could  damp  the  ambition  of  De  Solo.  His  fame  drew  together  a 
Tart  company  of  adventurers,  from  whom  he  selected  nine  hundred 


and  fiAf  of  approred  chamcter ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1638,  «n- 
barked  in  ten  vessela  for  Cuba.  He  there  spent  a  year  in  prepara- 
(ion,  during  which  time  he  was  joined  by  Vasco  Porcalho,  a  relenn 
who,  like  himself,  had  gained  an  immense  fortune  by  his  sword.  He 
was  appointed  lieutenanl-general. 

Soto  reached  Florida  May  26,  1688,  and,  on  the  30th,  landed  in 
the  bay  of  Sptritn  Santo.  Four  indiridiials  were  sent  out  to  ascer* 
tain  the  fate  of  the  former  expedition ;  but  these  were  seized  by  a 
neigbboaring  cacique  and  condemned  to  lingering  death.  Other  dif- 
ficulties  followed  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  Porcalho  became  dis- 
couraged and  returned  to  Cuba. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  De  Soto  that  an  expedition  had  preceded 
him  in  Florida.  He  came  with  a  sincere  desire  not  to  provoke  the 
Indians  by  acts  of  cruelty ;  and  as  he  bad  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  humane  of  all  the  Perurian  conquerors,  there  is 
iDom  to  beliere  that  his  desire  would  have  been  attended  with  the 
wished-for  harmony.     In  fact,  the  measures  that  he  adopted  at  land- 
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iag  were  admirably  condDcire  to  this  efleci.  But  the  nalives  still 
remembered  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  Narvaez;  and  they  looked 
upon  the  new-comers  only  aa  a  freBh  band  of  robbers  and  murderers. 
Had  Florida,  like  Mexico,  been  under  one  great  governineat,  thia 
difficulty  would  not  have  been  so  formidable ;  for  then  Soto  could 
have  beaten  its  army,  entered  the  capita),  and  been  master  of  the 
country.  But  he  struggled  against  a  multitude  of  fierce  petty  tribes, 
who,  although  oflering  no  point  at  which  an  effective  blow  could  be 
■truck,  never  Itfi  him  master  of  more  than  the  spot  on  which  liia 
army  stood. 

Afier  the  departure  of  Porcalho,  Soto  commenced  his  march  into 
the  interior— a  march  which  haa  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Ame- 
rican  adventure.  The  people  either  met  him  with  showers  of 
arrows  or  Sed  into  the  interior,  leaving  the  region  through  which  h« 
passed  little  better  than  a  barren  waste.  In  the  district  of  Acali,  his 
men  were  attacked, ■  while  crossing  a  large  stream,  by  the  entire 
popaktion.    The  chieftain  of  Yitachuco  laid  a  plot  for  their  uUer 


extermination ;  but  intelligence  of  it  wu  recetred  throng^  Ortiz,  so 
that,  on  tbe  day  appointed,  the  Spaniards  were  armed  and  prepared 
for  the  onset.  When  it  was  about  to  begin,  a  perty  surrounded  and 
seized  the  cacique.  The  sarages,  undismayed,  rushed  on  with  loud 
shouts;  and  Soto  rashly  galloping  into  the  crowd,  his  hone  fell 
pioKod  with  three  arrows.  The  rider  himself  would  have  been  lorn 
to  pieces  but  for  the  exertions  of  his  cavalry.  The  flower  of  tbe 
Indian  warriors  now  plunged  into  a  large  pond,  where  they  kept 
ibemselres  afloat,  and  though  the  invaders  surrounded  it  six  deep, 
they  refused  to  surrender.  In  the  morning,  they  were  captured, 
when  almost  dead  with  cold  and  fatigue. 

Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  this  attack,  the  Spanish  general 
extended  a  general  pardon  to  the  oflenders,  and  even  admitted  the 
cacique  to  his  table.  Soon  after,  however,  he  apportioned  the  cap- 
tives ss  servants  among  his  men— «  measure  in  the  highest  degree 
impolitic,  since  nothing  could  have  been  more  mortifying  to  those 
free  chieftains  than  tbe  idea  of  servitude. 

A  sudden  attack  was  made  upon  tbe  Spaniards,  while  at  dinner, 
during  which  several  of  the  Europeans  were  killed,  and  others 
severely  injured ;  but  they  finally  mastered  their  infuriated  oppo- 

Soto  now  abandoned,  in  a  great  measure,  his  conoiliatory  course, 
seizing  all  Indians  he  met  with,  and  compelling  them  to  act  as  ser- 
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« 

vants.    It  should  be  recorded,  however,  to  his  honour,  that,  notwith- 

■ 

standing  the  scenes  of  wholesale  butchery  to  which  he  had  been 
familiarized  in  Peru,  he  never  imitated  them  in  Florida;  and,  indeed, 
rarely  trifled  with  human  life,  except  in  battle. 
^  On  reaching  Appalachen,  Soto  seized  the  cacique,  hoping  thereby 
to  compel  the  inhabita/its  to  submission  through  fear  for  their  sove- 
reign's safety.  The  chief  was  of  a  most  unwieldy  bulk  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  circumstance,  and  the  vigilance  with  vdiich  he  was 
guarded,  his  subjects  managed  to  steal  him  away,  and  fled  hastily 
into  the  interior.  Sot^  was  mortified,  but  not  discouraged.  His 
thoughts  still  dwelt  on  some  sunny  clime  where  temples,  and  walls, 
and  princely  palaces  glittered  with  burnished  gold,  where  the  same 
precious  metal  sparkled  amid  the  sands  of  limpid  streams,  and 
where  the  very  air  was  soft  and  subduing  with  the  copious  gushings 
of  priceless  gums  and  balsams.  For  this  £1  Dorado,  the  fatal  syren 
which  had  misled  so  many  noble  spirits,  he  had  sacrificed  home, 
fortune,  comfort,  and  health ;  and  still,  as  it  glided  from  his  grasp, 
he  bore  up  against  experience  and  the  convictions  of  common  senset 
and  reached  onward  the  more  eagerly,  in  proportion  as  his  efforts 
appeared  useless.  The  reports^of  some  captains,  who  had  seen,  in 
great  abundance,  a  yellow  and  a  white  metal,  seemed  to  keep  up  the 
illusion  ;  and  Soto  determined  to  push  forward  with  all  possible  alac- 
rity. In  passing  a  rather  barren  region,  in  the  present  State  •! 
Georgia,  his  men  were  reduced  to  such  misery  for  want  of  provi 
sions,  as  gladly  to  devour  the  dogs  presented  them  by  the  natives 
On  arriving  at  the  Savannah  river,  they  learned  that  a  kingdom, 
named  Cofaciqui,  lay  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  that  its  sovereign 
was  a  woman.  Ere  long,  an  ornamented  bark  was  seen  moving 
from  the  other  side,  containing  the  princess  herself.  She  enchanted 
them  by  her  beauty,  grace,  and  courtesy ;  presented  a  triple  row  of 
pearls  to  the  general,  and  carried  the  whole  party  across  the  river  in 
canoes.  On  being  interrogated  concerning  the  yellow  and  white 
metal,  she  instantly  produced  specimens ;  but  how  great  was  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  adventurers  to  find  the  anticipated  gold  nothing 
but  a  gilded  stone,  and  the  silver  white  clay,  or  quartz.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  stone,  considered  worthless  by  the  Spaniards, 
was  really  gold  ore. 

Sick  with  repeated  vexations,  many  of  the  adventurers  expreraed 
a  wish  to  give  up  the  search  for  wealth,  and  settle  in  their  present 
quarters^    To  this,  Soto  would  not  listen,  but  departed  in  the  bc^n- 
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nisg  of  May.  Conudering  it  impomible,  however,  ta  march  thronglt 
the  country  without  being  attaclied,  he  seized  the  queen,  and  obliged 
her  to  issue  orders  that  the  Spaniards  should  be  supplied  with  what- 
ever her  territory  aflorded.    She  escaped  near  the  frontier. 

ryHE  Spaniards  now  passed  through  the  Chero-, 
I  kee  region,  and  over  a  barren  territory,  to  the 
land  of  Coosa.  Here  they  were  met  by  the 
cacique  in  the  most  friendly  manner— «  kind- 
ness requited  by  seizing  his  person.  The  same 
system  was  practised  oif  the  cacique  of  Tusca- 
loosa, a  person  of  gigantic  stature,  fierce,  proud, 
and  ruling  over  extensive  territories.  On  finding  himself  a  prisoner, 
he  dissembled  his  real  sentiments,  until  the  invaders  had  reached 
Mauvila,  (.Mobile,)  a  large  town,  strongly  palisaded,  and  containing 
numerous  families.  Snto,  having  entered  by  invitation,  was  enter- 
tained with  dances  and  other  kinds  of  gayeiy;  yet,  while  surrounded 
with  these  flattering  demonstrations,  be  received  notice  that  (he 
houses  were  filled  with  armed  warriors,  collected  from  every  quar- 
ter ;  that  the  children  bad  been  removed,  and  even  the  women,  ex- 
cept many  who  had  also  prepared  for  battle.  Strange  to  say,  in  the 
face  of  this  evidence,  and  notwithstanding  his  past  bitter  experience, 
the  general  contented  himself  by  merely  directing  his  followers  to 
be  on  their  guard. 

He  was  soon  undeceived.  Order  was  succeeded  by  uproar,  terror, 
and  death.  Yells  from  thousands  of  infuriated  savages  appalled  the 
stoutest  heart,  and  clouds  of  arrows  darkened  the  day.  Uaable  to 
breast  the  storm.  Solo  shouted  to  his  men  to  fall  ba'ck-xi  movement 
which  continued,  under  galling  showers,  until  they  reached  their 
horses.  One  after  another  was  lefl  behind,  the  victim  of  Indian 
vengeance,  and  many  of  the  survivors  were  pierced  by  arrows.  But 
once  on  horseback,  they  regained  their  superiority,  and  easily  drove 
back  (heir  pursuers.  The  palisade  being  strong  against  a  force 
vithout  artillery,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  gate  could  be  forced 
open.  Even  then,  the  Indians  were  found  so  strongly  posted  in 
the  houses,  that  they  could  not  be  overcome  except  by  the  dreadful 
expedient  of  firing  the  town.  The  scene  (hat  followed  was  terrible. 
In  that  warm  climate,  houses  constructed  entirely  of  reeds  and 
branches,  fiamed  like  tinder,  and  suddenly,  as  by  magic,  both  armies 
were  involved  in  volumes  of  fire  and  smoke.  As  the  natives  rushed 
forward,  many  fell  a  sacrifice  either  to  ihe  fiamea  or  the  sword. 
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Those  who  escaped  to  the  fields  endeavoared  to  renew  the  hattle, 
and  even  the  women  lent  their  assistance;  they  were,  however, 
finally  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  a  general  flight.  DifiTerent  accounts 
state  their  loss  at  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  ten  thousand. 
The  Spaniards  had  eighteen  killed,  a  number  severely  wounded,  and 
all  their  baggage  consumed  in  the  flames. 

After  this  melancholy  aflair,  Soto  fought  his  way  into  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  hitherto  unknown,  and  reached  Chicasaw, 
the  small  capital  of  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Chicasaws.  Here  he 
passed  the  winter.  On  the  return  of  spring,  he  had  appareRtly 
removed  all  cause  of  dispute  with  the  Indians,  whom  he  now  re- 
quested to  lend  him  two  hundred  of  their  number  to  carry  his 
haggage.  A  storm,  however,  was  about  to  burst  upon  him,  of  which 
he  was  little  aware.  The  Indians  haM  long  been  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity for  surprise,  and  now  taking  advantage  of  a  dark,  stormy 
night,  passed  the  Spanish  sentinels,  penetrated,  undiscovered,  into 
their  cantonments  and  set  them  on  fire.  At  dead  of  night,  the  troops 
were  roused  from  shimber,  by  the  crackling  of  flames  and  the  yells 
of  their  assailants.  «-  They  would  probably  have  been  entirely  cut 
ofl*;  but  that  the  horses  rushing  with  wild  neighings  from  place  to 
place,  were  mistaken  for  mounted  troops,  and  caused  the  Chicasaws 
to  fly  in  disorder.  Eleven  Spaniards  were  killed,  fifty  horses,  and 
nearly  all  their  hogs.  The  clothes  which  had  escaped  at  Mauvila 
were  burned,  and  the  iron  armour  damaged. 

In  this  forlorn  condition,  the  Spaniards  again  pushed  forward, 
antil  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Mississippi.  This  great 
stream  is  accurately  described  by  the  survivors  as  more  than  a  mile 
broad,  rapid,  muddy,  extremely  deep,  and  with  many  large  trees 
floating  on  its  surface.  Soto's  passage  being  opposed,  it  was  twenty 
days  before  he  could  construct  barges  to  contain  his  men. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  intrepid  Soto  through  the  whole 
of  this  astonishing  expedition.  He  appears  to  have  wandered  far 
north,  into  what  is  now  the  state  of  Missouri,  everywhere  toiling 
and  fighting,  amid  dangers  apparently  insurmountable.  At  Auti- 
amque  (Utiangue)  on  the  Upper  Washita,  he  passed  his  fourth 
dreary  winter.  In  the  spring,  his  condition  was  so  wretched,  that  he 
determined  on  the  measure  from  which  his  mind  had  so  long  re- 
volted, of  returning  to  the  coast,  and  seeking  reinforcements  from 
Cuba  or  Mexico.  He,  therefore,  hastily  descended  the  Washita  to 
its  juncture  with  the  Red  River,  and  the  latter  stream  to  its  confla- 


eace  witk  the  Misaisaippi.  Here  he  foand  himaelf  in  the  tenitory 
of  Gauchoya,  vhich  contained  a  brave  and  nnmerDoa  popnbtion ; 
his  men  being  reduced  to  less  than  five  hundred,  and  the  horses  to 
forty.  He,  therefore,  annonnced  himaelf  as  the  child  of  the  sun ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  their  aatonishment  at  leeing  themaelvea  in 
a  mirror,  he  announced  that  that  glast  would  display  to  him  what- 
ever they  did  at  any  distance,  and  thus  detect  any  plot  which  might 
be  formed  against  him.  He  was  now  informed  that  the  sea  was  yet 
&f  off;  and  the  road  thither  greatly  obstructed  by  streams  and 
entangled  woods.  Amid  these  anxieties  and  distresses  he  was 
seized  with  fever,  which  closed,  in  a  few  days,  his  earthly  career. 
The  death  of  the  commander  who  had  shared  with  them  bo  many 
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toils,  and  whose  voice  had  been  their  rallying  powdr  in  hours  of 
darkness,  fell  with  stunning  force  on  his  little  band.  Moscoso,  his 
successor,  endeavoured  K)  conceal  the  event  from  the  Indians,  pre- 
tending that  the  general  had  merely  gone  on  a  visit  to  heaven, 
whence  he  would  quickly  return,  Lest  an  ordinary  burial  might 
lead  to  other  conclusions,  it  was  determined  to  sink  the  body  in  the 
Mississippi.  At  dead  of  night,  with  nothing  around  but  a  few 
broken  men,  the  silent  stars,  and  the  rolling  flood,  the  chivalric  Soto 
was  committed  (o  his  watery  grave.  He  who  had  made  captive 
the  mighty  Inca  of  Peru,  who,  to  grasp  an  empire's  wealth,  had 
battled  among  tens  of  thousands,  and  whose  fame  had  drawn  to  his 
banner  the  most  splendid  army  hitherto  beheld  in  the  New  World, 
was  robbed  by  fortune,  even  of  that  little  spot  where  friends  could 
console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  they  wept  over  his  remains: 
After  his  death,  the  adventurers  wandered  about  for  a  long  while 
over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  and  finally  constructed  boats,  de- 
scended the  Mississippi,  and  sailed  to  Panuco.  Of  the  entire  com- 
pany that  had  sailed  from  Cuba,  only  three  hundred  and  eleven 
were  left.  After  marching  four  years  over  five  thousand  miles  of 
savage  and  hostile  regions,  they  had  achieved  nothing,  nor  left  e^ven  a 
vestige  of  their  route,  save  the  track  of  blood  by  which  it  had  been 
too  often  stained. 

Thus,  the  first  three  Spanish  expeditions  to  Florida  did  not  establish 
for  that  nation  one  single  fort,  notwithstanding  that  more  blood  and 
treasure  had  been  expended  on  them  than  on  the  combined  outfits  of 
Columbus,  Cortes,  and  Pizarro.  Such  reverses  diminished  the 
attractions  of  Florida  to  Spanish  eyes ;  and  the  idea  of  colonizing  it 
seems  to  have  been  for  some  time  abandoned.  A  Dominican  mis- 
sionary, however,  named  Cancello,  visited  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  Indians,  and  received  ample  encouragement 
from  government;  but  he  and  his  companions  were  massacred. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  continued  to  claim  Florida,  and  even  the 
whole  of  North  America. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  preposterous  a  claim  would  long 
remain  undisputed  by  the  more  powerful  European  nations.  Fran- 
cis I.,  the  great  rival  of  the  Spanish  emperor,  was  ambitious  of  esta- 
blishing a  colony  in  North  America,  which  might  act  as  a  check  to 
his  antagonist's  power  in  that  quarter ;  and  with  this  view,  he  sup- 
plied Giovanni  Verazzano,  a  noble  Florentine,  with  four  vessels  for 
America.     This  adventurer,  after  being  driven  back  by  a  storm  le- 
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fitted  his  fleet,  and  engaged  in  some  succesaAil  narat  operationa  Od 
:he  Spanish  coast.  He  was  then  giren  command  of  the  Dolphin, 
iritli  fifty-eight  men,  provisioned  for  eight  montba,  to  prosecute  Jiis 
original  plan  of  discovery.  Afler  encountering  a  severe  tempest,  be 
came,  in  the  middle  of  March,  upon  a  cout  supposed  to  be  that  of 
North  Carolina.  After  sailing  along  the  coast  for  some  time  in 
Karch  of  a  harbour,  be  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fear,  and 
held  some  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives.  He  coasted  what 
is  now  Virginia  and  the  Middle  Stales,  aailed  up  the  Hudson, 
touched  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  other  portions  of  New  England, 
visited  Nova  Scotia,  and  seems  to  bare  gone  as  for  north  as  Labra- 
dor ;  but  his  provisions  being  ezhauated,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  for 
France.  Verazzeno  subsequently  made  another  voyage  to  America, 
where  he  was  killed  by  a  party  of  the  natives. 

Afler  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  the  celebrated  Admiral  Coligni  de- 
termined to  found  a  settlement  in  America,  which  might  afford  an 
asylum  to  his  Protestant  brethren,  whom  persecution  obliged  to  flee 
from  their  own  country.  In  1562,  he  furnished  John  Ribauh  of 
Dieppe,  an  experienced  seaman,  with  two  vessels,  and  directions  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  river  called,  by  Ayllon,  the  Jordan,  (Camba- 
hee.^  Steering  in  too  low  a  latitude,  that  navigator  reached  the  St. 
Johns,  and  discovered  other  rivers  which  he  named  after  those  of 
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France.  The  scenery  at  Port  Royal  bo  delighted  him  that  he  landed 
and  chose  it  as  the  site  of  his  colony.  Having  erected  a  fott  aad 
placed  the  settlement  in  a  promising  condition,  Bibaalt  lell  twenty* 
six  men  and  returned  to  France  for  reinforcements  and  supplies. 
Unfortunately,  the  new  governor,  Albert,  was  a  rash  and  tyrannical 
officer;  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  maintain  authority  where  all 
thought  themselves  nearly  equal,  enforced  it  in  the  most  violent 
manner.  He  addressed  them  in  opprobrious  language,  hanged  one 
with  his  own  hand,  and  threatened  others  with  the  same  fate.  Mu> 
tiny  was  the  consequence.  The  commander  was  put  to  death,  and 
Nicholas  Barre,  being  appointed  in  his  stead,  soon  restored  tran- 
quillity. In  consequence  of  the  great  civil  war  in  France,  no 
reinforcements  reached  the  little  colony  j  and  the  colonists  at 
length  constructed  a  hrigantine  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
The  slender  stock  of  provisions  was  soon  exhausted,  and  afier  being 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  they  were  picked  up  by  an  English 
vessel. 

Some  lime  elapsed  before  Coligni  could  resume  his  scheme  of 
colonization  ;  but,  in  1661,  he  succeeded  in  fitting  out  three  vessels, 
abundantly  supplied,  and  commanded  by  RenS  Laudonniere,  an  able 
companion  of  Ribault.     Sailing  round  the  Canaries  and  Wl'sI  Indies, 


he  reached  the  St.  John's  river,  and  determined  therp  to  stop  and 
settle.  He  was  cordially  received  by  SaturioTa,  the  Indian  cacique, 
who,  flattered  by  the  deJereDCe  shown  him  by  the  French,  led  Lau- 
donniere  to  the  monument  erected  by  Bibauit,  which  had  been  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  supplied  with  ample  proriaicms  for  the  new 
risitora.  A  fort  named  La  Carolina  was  erected,  and  expeditions 
sent  up  the  river,  where  small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were 
seen.  Reports  were  likewise  received  of  a  mountainous  country  in 
the  interior  where  these  metals  abounded.  These  illusory  prospects 
diverted  the  colonists  from  more  sober  puisults ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
a  number  of  the  more  reckless,  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  grow 
rich,  formed  the  criiniaal  resolution  of  becoming  pirates.  Confining 
the  commender,  they  rifled  his  stores,  and  setting  sail  captured  a 
richly  laden  vessel,  having  the  governor  of  Jamaica  on  board. 
They  imprudently  sailed  to  that  island,  where  they  were  surrounded 
aad  one  of  their  vessels  captured.  Tbe  otheis  were  obUged,  through 
want  of  food,  to  return  to  the  settlement,  where  Laudonniere  con- 
demned fbur  of  the  ringleaders  to  be  executed. 

Meanwhile,  the  colonista  neglected  agriculture,  and  continued 
the  pursuit  after  unknown  treasures.  They  were  soon  obliged  to 
depend  for  food  entirely  on  the  Indians,  a  miserable  resource,  parti- 
cularly in  Florida.  Dispirited  by  so  dreary  a  situation,  they  began 
to  construct  vessels  to  return  home ;  and,  although  cheered  by  a 
visit,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  provisions  from  Sir  John  Hawkins,  they 
did  not  intermit  their  task.  But  when  on  the  point  of  sailing, 
(August  28,  16G5,)  several  ships  vvere  observed  approaching.     It 
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was  a  new  expedition  under  Ribault,  who, 
having  been  Appointed  to  supersede  L«udon- 
niere,  had  brought  with  him  a  numerous  reia- 
foTcement  and  ample  supplies.  The  idett  of 
returning  was,  therefore,  abandoned.  Td 
them,  the  resolution  was  a  &t«l  one. 

Don  Pedro  Menendez,  a  Spaniard,  now  do- 
tcrmined  to  conquer  Florida.  He  sailed  from 
San  Lucas  with  eleven  ships  and  a  thousand 
men,  and  repaired  to  the  river  St.  Augua- 
lioe.  He  there  Tounded  a  settlement,  considered  the  oldest -town 
now  in  the  United  States,  and  farthwiih  prepared  for  operations 
against  the  heretic  French. 

Ribault,  on  learning  the  arrival  of  this  formidable  eneray,  thought 
it  most  advisable  to  become  the  assailant  without  delay,  before  they 
could  fortify  their  position.  This  conduct  haa  been  censured,  but 
perhaps  too  much  with  reference  to  the  fatal  event.  Leaving  Lan- 
donniers  with  eighty-live  men  in  the  fort,  he  sailed  on  the  6tb  of 
September,  and  arrived  on  the  lOlh  at  the  mouth  of  the  St,  Augus- 
tine ;  but  was  there  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm,  which  drove 
him  for  out  to  sea.  Meoendez,  concluding  that  this  expedition  must 
have  comprised  the  flower  of  the  French  troops,  and  that  those  left 
ID  the  fort  were  few  in  number,  hastily  formed  the  resolution  to 
attack  them.  Selecting  five  hundred  of  his  best  men,  he  Jed  them 
across  a  wild  country,  intersected  by  broad  streams,  swamps,  and 
forests,  encouraging  them  to  proceed  by  an  appeal  to  all  the  sentiments 
of  honour  and  religion.  On  the  fourth  evening,  the  place  was  des- 
cried,  but  the  night  was  spent  in  the  neighbourhood,  amid  a  dread- 
ful tempest,  which,  while  it  inflicted  severe  auflering,  also  lulled  the 
enemy's  suspicions.  At  daybreak,  the  three  gates  of  the  fort  were 
seen  open,  and  only  a  single  Frenchman  outside,  who  i\'as  lured 
into  the  camp  and  killed.  Menendez  then  ordered  his  followers  to 
rush  forward,  and  enter  before  any  discovery  could  be  made.  But 
a  soldier,  chancing  to  be  on  the  rampart,  gave  the  alarm ;  though, 
before  Laudonnieie  could  be  roused,  the  enemy  were  in  the  fort,  and 
had  commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  That  chief,  with  seve- 
ral companions,  leaped  from  the  wall,  ran  into  the  woods,  and,  after 
■  wandering  some  time,  found  a  little  bark,  in  which,  under  severe 
want  and  imminent  perils,  they  made  their  way  to  Bristol.  Spanish 
writers  assert,  that  after  the  slaughter  had  continued  some  lime,  an 


order  was  issued  to  spare  the  women  and  children,  and  that,  while 
Iwo  hundred  perished,  sereniy  were  saved. 

Ribauh,  meanwhile,  ader  being  driven  out  to  sea,  saw  his  vessels 
completely  wrecked  among  the  rocks  in  the  Bahama  Channel.  He 
escaped  on  shore  with  nearly  all  hia  men ;  hut  theii  condition  was 
most  deplorable,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  reach  their  aettlemsat  by  a 
march  of  three  hundred  miles,  through  a  barren  country,  the  most 
extreme  hardships  were  endured.  At  length,  on  the  ninth  day,  they 
beheld  the  river,  and  the  fort  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  what  was 
their  dismay  to  see  on  the  ramparts  Spanish  coloars  fiying  1  Their 
leader  rtiade  a  solemn  pause  before  be  could  resolve  to  place  any 
tmst  in  men  known  to  be  imbued  with  the  most  ferocious  bigotry. 
Seeing,  however,  no  other  hope,  he  sent  two  of  the  party  to  represent 
that  their  sovereigns  were  at  peace ;  that,  agreeably  to  iostmctions, 
they  had  strictly  avoided  interfering  with  any  of  theii\ settlements; 
they  asked  only  food  and  a  vessel  to  convey  them  home.  Their 
reception  is  very  differently  reported.  According  to  the  French,  it 
was  most  kind,  and  ample  pledges  of  safety  were  given.  The  Spa- 
niards, on  the  coDtrary,  allege  that  Menendez  acquainted  them  with 
hia  object,  and  the  bloody  treatment  he  had  given  to  their  country- 
men ;  but  added,  that  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  place 
themselves  at  his  mercy,  he  would  do  with  them  whatever  God  in 
his  grace  might  suggest.  We  cannot,  however,  believe  that  without 
some  more  positive  pledge,  Ribault  would  have  agreed  to  surrender. 
Having  delivered  their  arms,  his  men  were  conveyed  across  the 
river  by  thirty  at  a  time.  They  were  dismayed  to  find  themselves 
bound  two  and  two  together,  with  their  hands  behind  theilr  backs ; 
but  this,  they  were  assured,  was  only  a  temporary  precaution.     At 
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lengtb,  they  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  castle,  when  the  Spanish 
chief  with  his  sword  drew  a  line  round  them  on  the  aaiid,  and  on  a 
signal  given,  the  soldiers  commenced  the  work  of  slaughter,  with 
erery  excess  of  cruelty  and  indignity ;  the  military  band  playing 
the  whole  time  to  drown  the  cries  for  mercy  and  the  shrieks  of -the 
dying.  Ribaull,  amid  vain  remonstrances,  was  struck  in  the  back 
and  fell  covered  with  wounds.  When  the  work  of  hlood  was 
finished,  the  aasaasins  suspended  to  a  tree  a  ntimber  of  the  mangled 
limbs,  attaching  the  inscription,  "Not  because  they  are  Frenchmen, 
but  because  they  are  heretics  and  enemies  of  Ood." 

This  dismal  tragedy,  when  announced  in  France,  gave  birth  to  a 
mingled  sentiment  of  grief  and  rage,  accompanied  by  a  loud  cry  for 
vengeance.  These  feelings  were  the  more  deep  among  the  Hugue- 
nots, from  the  suspicion  that  they  were  not  shared  by  the  sovereign 
Charles  IX.,  who  was  cloaely  united  with  Philip  in  relentless  enmity 
to  the  Protestant  name.  Yet  a  remonstrance  was  presented  from 
fifteen  hundred  widows  and  orphans,  calling  on  him  to  avenge  this 
dreadful  deed,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  country.  The  king 
made  only  formal  remonstrances,  and  accepted  a  superficial  apolc^ ; 
but  there  was  a  spirit  in  the  nation  itself,  which,  independently  of 
his  will,  provided  the  means  of  punishment. 

OMlNiaUE  D£  GOUROUES  was  uni- 
,  vcrsally  distinguished  in  that  age  as  a 
JV'^^^  daring  warrior.  He  had  fought  success- 
fully  both  against  the  Spaniards  and 
Turks,  by  the  former  of  whom  he  had 
been  held  some  time  a  prisoner,  treated 
with  the  utmost  indignity,  and -compelled 
to  work  as  a  galley  slave.  On  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  Floridan  catastrophe,  his  own  wrongs,  together 
with  those  of  his  countrymen,  took  full  possession  of  bis  mindj  and 
he  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  work  of  vengeance.  By  sell- 
ing his  little  property,  and  borrowing  from  friends,  he  equipped 
three  ships,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers  nnd  sailors,  mostly 
chosen  adherents,  who  had  ol\cn  conquered  along  with  him.  Care- 
fully concealing  his  object,  be  obtained  a  license  for  the  slavc'traau, 
and  sailed  on  the  22d  of  August,  1S67;  hut  on  approaching  the 
Cape  de  Verd  isknds,  he  changed  his  course,  and  stood  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  not  before  reaching  the  western  point  of  Cnba, 
that  he    unfolded  to  the  whole    party  their   dreadful  destinatim. 
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Some  were  disposed  to  shrink ;  but,  being  persuaded  by  the  rest, 
they  at  length  joined  in  a  unanimous  consent. 

De  Gourguesy  in  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  passed  impru- 
dently near  to  San  Matheo,  of  which  he  was  warned  by  his  squad- 
ron, who  had  found  themselves  saluted  as  Spaniards ;  whereupon 
he  hastened  to  another  river  fiAeen  leagues  distant,  and  landed  as 
secretly  as  possible.  Finding  the*  natives  as  usual  imbued  with 
deadly  hostility  towards  the  subjects  of  Philip,  he  engaged  their  co- 
operation ;  and  learning  that  the  enemy  had  built  two  small  forts, 
he  made  a  rapid  march  and  spent  the  night  at  a  short  distance  from 
them.  In  the  morning,  he  was  alarmed  to  see  the  whole  garrison  in 
motion  on  the  ramparts ;  but  they  had  assembled  from  soipe  acci- 
dental cause,  and  soon  withdrew.  The  French  then  advanced 
through  a  thick  wood,  which  brought  them  almost  close  to  one  of 
the  smaller  forts.  On  emerging  from  the  forest,  they  were  seen,  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  two  guns  fired ;  but,  rushing  forward  with  wild 
impetuosity,  they  scaled  the  ramparts,  an  Indian  chief  being  foremost ; 
the  garrison,  seized  with  terror,  ran  out  in  every  direction,  and  were 
nearly  all  killed  or  taken.  Those  in  the  next  station  followed  their 
example,  and  soon  shared  their  fate ;  but  the  main  fortress  was  still 
untouched,  and  defended  by  troops  iar  more  numerous  than  the  assail- 
ants. A  small  party,  however,  having  rashly  sallied  out,  were  stir- 
rounded  and  nearly  cut  off;  whereupon  the  whole  body,  struck  with 
the  general  panic,  at  once  abandoned  their  stronghold,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  woods.  Being  eagerly  pursued,  roost  of  them  were 
taken ;  and  De  Gourgues  had  given  strict  orders  to  bring  in  as  many 
alive  as  possible.  He  then  led  them  all  together  to  the  fiital  tree  on 
which  the  remains  of  his  slaughtered  countrymen  yet  hung,  and 
having  upbraided  them  in  the  strongest  terms  for  their  treachery 
and  cruelty,  he  hanged  them  all;  suspending  a  number  of  their 
bodies  on  the  same  trunk,  and  substituting  for  the  former  one  the 
following  inscription: — ^'^Not  because  they  are  Spaniards,  but  be- 
cause they  are  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers."  Had  this  execu- 
tion been  t;on fined  to  a  few  of  the  ringleaders,  it  might  have  been 
held  as  a  just  retribution ;  but  being  inflicted  on  so  large  a  scale, 
it  almost  rivalled  the  atrocity  which  it  was  meant  to  avenge. 

De  Gourgues  had  not  come  with  any  intention  of  settlement. 
Embarking,  therefore,  with  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  forts,  he 
sailed  for  Rochelle,  and  was  received  in  that  Protestant  capital  with 
the  loudest  acclamations.    His  reception  at  Bordeaux  was  equally 
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flattering ;  but  it  was  very  difierent  at  Pan's,  where  Charles  showed 
%o  little  inclination  to  transmit  his  head  to  Philip,  who  loudly  de- 
manded it.  Steps  were  ev^n  taken  for  bringing  him  to  trial ;  but 
they  were  found  so  excessively  unpopular,  that  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  withdraw  ihem,  and  allow  him  to  retire  into  Normandy. 

Amid  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Florida  remained  in  the  Spa- 
nish possession  until  1733,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  [n 
1781,  Don  Galvez  conquered  West  Florida  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  1783,  both  Floridas  were  restored  to  Spain.  In  1819,  nego- 
tiations were  commenced  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
which  resulted  in  a  treaty  ceding  the  whole  territory  to  the  former 
country.  It  was  ratified  by  Spain  in  October,  1820,  and  by  the 
United  States  in  the  ensuing-  February.  In  July,  General  Jackson 
look  formal  possession  of  it,  since  which  time  its  history  is  included 
in  that  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  K. 


CANADA  UNDBB  THB   FRBSOH. 

t^^M^M  ^^^  m  '^  ^^'  7^'  1497,  John  Csbot  and  his  son 
^^^^^^^^^^^L  I  Sebutian  reached  the  continent  of  North 
"^^^  '  America,  being  the  first  Europeans  who 
bad  touched  there  since  the  North; 
,  In  tbe  following  year  Bebaatlan  per- 
formed a  moit  ezlensire  exploratory  roy' 
J  age  along  tbe  greater  part  of  the  east- 
^  era  coast,  from  latitude  S6"  or  68°  north, 
I  Florida ;  and  in  I617|  he  entered 
Hudson's  Bay,  with  the  hope  of  disco- 
rering  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  A  mutiny  of  tbe  crew  obliged 
him  to  returo. 

After  tbe  return  of  the  Cabota  to  Europe,  and  the  death  of  their 
royal  patron,  Henry  VII.,  the  English  grew  careless  of  foreign  dis- 
;  but  the  French  entered  upon  them  with  all  tbe  enthusiasm 
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necessary  for  success.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which 
Francis  I.  then  laboured,  he  com  missioned  GioTanni  VerazzanOi  a 
Florentine  navigator,  to  explore  the  eastern  shores  of  North  Ame- 
rica. In  virtue  of  his  discoveries,  the  coast  from  Carolina  to  Nota 
Scotia  was  claimed  by  the  French  monarch,  and  named  New  France. 
A  second  expedition  under  Verazzano  was  unfortanatej  but  ten 
years  after,  Jaques  Cartier,  a  bold  and  able  mariner,  made  two  voy- 
ages, in  (he  h'.:er  of  which  he  ascended  ibe  St.  Lawrence  as  lai  aa 
the  sile  cl  Montreal.  In  1540,  the  same  officer  was  employed  under 
the  Stcur  de  Roberval,  who  also  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
erected  a  fort  where  Quebec  now  stands.  The  two  leaders  could 
not  agree,  and  parted  ;  but  nine  years  after,  while  sailing  to  Ame- 
rica with  a  similar  design,  Roberval  and  bia  brother  penshed,  «■  is 
supposed,  by  shipwreck. 
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Tfaeae  railnreB,  together  with  th«  distracted  condition  of  France, 
withdrew  the  attention  of  government  from  schemes  of  transatlantic 
colonization.  Yet  the  merchants  of  the  great  commercial  towns 
had  opened  communications  and  even  esiabllshed  posts  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  fur  trade ;  thus  keeping  aliVe  the  spirit  of  adven- 
tnre  until  a  more  propitious  season  should  occur  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

Accordingljr,  on  the  restoration  of 
trenquillitjr  under  Henry  IT.,  the  Msi- 
ijuis  de  la  Roche  undertook  to  settle 
America  on  a  large  scale.  Not  only 
did  he  receive  the  countenance  of  the 
I  liberal  monarch,  but  was  also  au- 
thorized to  levy  troops,  make  war, 
'  build  forts  and  cities,  enact  laws,  and 
to  create  lords,  dukea,  barons,  and 
similar  dignities.  Several  vessels 
were  equipped,  and  crews  provided, 
in  part,  from  the  piisODB.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  these  larourable 
auspices,  the  expedition  proved  a  total 
failure.  Forty  colonists  were  \e{i  on  Sable  Island ;  and  being 
neglected,  suflered  such  hardships  as  caused  them  to  sigh  eren  for 
their  dungeons.  In  this  deplorable  condition  they  remained  seven 
years,  at  which  time  they  were  visited  by  the  Norman  pilot,  Che- 
dotel,  who  found  but  twelve  alive.  These  were  taken  to  Franco 
and  munificently  rewarded  by  the  king.  Meanwhile,  La  Boche, 
beitig  thwarted  in  his  plans,  died  of  vexation: 

Some  time  afler  this  ill-starred  enterprise,  two  settlements  were 
attempted  by  Chauvin  of  Rouen  and  Pontgrav6  of  Si.  Malo.  Some 
bouses  were  built,  and  trade  established  with  the  Indians ;  but  no 
permanent  station  was  built. 

These  repeated  failures  could  not  damp  the  spirit  of  the  French 
people ;  and  now  a  more  propitious  era  was  dawning  upon  them. 
The  Commander  do  Chaste,  governor  of  Dieppe,  planned  an  enter- 
prise, in  which  he  was  joined  by  several  merchants,  among  whom 
was  Samuel  Champlain,  "  the  father  of  the  French  settlements  in 
America."  He  and  PontgravS  ascended  the  St.  I^wrence  as  &r  as 
the  Sauli  St.  Louis  j  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  pass  that  cataract, 
they  with  some  difficulty  reached  the  height  above  it,  making  the 
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best  observations  they  could  on  the  river  and  connlry.  On  return- 
ing to  France,  he  found  De  Chaste  dead ;  but  he  was  flatteringly-  re- 
ceived by  the  kiug,  and  ever  aHer  exerted  much  influence  in  the 
colonial  aflairs  of  the  crown. 

An  opulent  gentleman,  and  especial  favourite  of  Henry,  named 
De  Monis,  now  undertook  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  commenced  by 
De*  Chaste.  His  expedition  was  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
any  preceding  one  ;  and  its  success  was  proportionate  to  the  wishes 
of  the  proprietor.  The  first  voyage,  however,  was  disastrous: 
although  the  company  lell  on  Nova  Scotia  were  ultimately  the 
means  of  founding  the  important  colony  of  Acadia. 

De  Monls  was  prevented  from  accompanying  the  second  expedi- 
tion, which  consisted  of  two  vessels,  and  the  command  was  intrusted 
to  Champlain.  He  sailed  from  Honfleur  on  the  18th  of  April,  1608, 
and  on  the  3d  of  June  reached  Tadoussac.  The  port  of  this  place 
was  tolerably  safe  ;  but  the  shore  consisted  only  of  dreary  rocka  and 
sands,  scantily  clothed  with  larch  and  pine.  Ascending  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  company  passed  the  isle  of  Orleans,  and  soon  after 
reached  a  hill  called,  by  the  natives,  Quebec.  On  this  spot,  Cham- 
plain  laid  the  foundations  (July  13,  1608)  of  the  modem  capital  of 
British  America.  Here  they  passed  the  winter,  and  sowed  some 
grain,  for  which  tbey  found  the  soil  well  adapted. 
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As  soon  as  the  season  admitted,  Champlaio  resumed  his  voyage 
np  the  liver,  between  banks  covered  with  noble  forests.  At  the  isle 
of  St.  Eioi,  Itventyfive  leagues  above  Quebec,  he  met  a  number  of 
Algonquin  Indians,  who  were  proceeding  against  the  Iroquoia. 
Champlain,  with  a  zeal  strangely  contrasting  with  his  former  pru- 
dence, joined  thia  party,  and  a(Ur  a  tedious  journey,  the  allied  forces 
came  in  sight  of  their  enemy  (June  29).  The  Iroquois  were  de- 
feated, and  Champlain,  with  his 
new  allies,  returned  to  Q,uebcc. 
Not  long  af^r.  he  returned  to 
France,  in  order  to  solicit  more  ad- 
venturers. 

During  his  abeence,  importuu 
changes  respecting  bia  colony  had 
been  transpiring.  De  Monts's  com- 
mission had  been  revoked,  and  with 
it  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade.  This  having  formed  a 
priocipal  motive  among  the  settlers, 
its  repeal  was  regarded  as  exceed- 
ingly disastrous,  if  not  btal,  to  their 
future  prospects.  The  energy  of 
Champlain  overcame  this  difficulty. 
An  agreement  was  made  with  some 
traders  at  Rocbelle,  to  give  tfaem 
the  use  of  his  building  at  Quebec,  as  a  depdt  for  their  goods  j  while 
they,  by  way  of  recompense,  engaged  to  ssaist  him  in  his  plans  of 
colonization.  By  this  means,  in  1610,  Champlain  was  fitted  oui 
with  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  men  and  supplies. 

On  his  return  to  the  St.  lAwrence,  he  received  an  application 
from  the  Algonquini  to  assist  them  in  a  fresh  dispute — they  promis- 
ing to  join  him  with  four  hundred  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iroquois 
river.  He  complied  with  the  request,  marched  with  his  allies 
against  the  hostile  tribe,  and,  afler  a  severe  battle,  utterly  defeated 
them.  Champlain  soon  thei  sailed  for  Europe,  taking  with  him  a 
native  Indian. 

In  1611,  Champlain  again  reached  America,  bringing  with  him 
the  young  Indian.  On  the  38th  of  May,  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous  appointed  for  another  warlike  expedition  ;  but,  not  find- 
ing the  savages,  he  employed  his  time  in  choosing  a  spot  for  a  new 
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settlement,  higher  up  the  river  than  Cluebec.  Afler  a  careful  nii> 
vey,  he  fixed  upon  ground  in  the  vicinity' of  an  eminence,  which  ha 
denominated  Mont  Royal ;  and  the  choice  has  been  amply  justified 
by  the  prosperity  to  which  this  place,  now  named  Montreal,  has 
attained.  He  cleared  a  considerable  space,  sowed  some  grain,  and 
enclosed  it  by  a  wall  of  earth.  A  distressing  accident  soon  after- 
wards occurred,  by  which  Savignon,  the  Indian  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  France,  Louis,  a  European,  and  a  native  chief  named 
Outeloncos,  were  tossed  in  a  whirlpool,  while  descending  the  riveT) 
and  both  the  latter  drowned.  On  coming  to  the  spot,  Champhin 
could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  any  person  should  hare 
stiempted  to  pass  so  formidable  a  rapid. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  a  party  of  friendly  Indiana  appeared  and 
evinced  much  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  their  countryman,  who  gara 
the  most  favourable  report  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  io 
France ;  the  allies  then  unfolded  the  cause  of  their  deky  in  meetiag 
at  the  time  appointed.  A  prisoner  having  escaped  the  previoiu 
year,  had  spread  the  report,  that  the  French,  having  designed  (o 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Iroquois,  were  coming  in  great  force  10 
exterminate  the  Algonquin  nation.  The  French  leader  bitterly  com- 
plained  of  their  having  listened  to  such  a  rumour,  which  all  hb 
actions  belied.    A  perfect  reconciliation  was  then  eflected,  and  both 
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patties  solemnly  deckred  their  determi nation  of  adhering  to  their 
slliuice,  and  aiding,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  design  of  ths 
French  leader  to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 

Chsmplain  receired  from  his  allies  Tery  eitensire  information 
respecting  the  continent,  as  br  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They 
acquiesced  in  his  proposal  of  returning  with  forty  or  fifty  of  liis 
people  to  prosecute  discoveries,  and,  if  possihle,  to  form  settlements 
in  the  interior.  For  some  reason  not  explained,  the  war  with  the 
Iroquois  appears  to  have  been  dropped ;  but  the  Algonquina  re- 
quested that  a  French  youth  should  accompany  them,  and  nuke 
obserrations  upon  their  territory  and  tribe.  They  asked  their  Tiaitor 
to  use  his  influence  in  order  to  dissuade  one  of  their  brarest  war- 
rinrs,  who  had  been  three  times  made  prisoner  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
as  oflen  escaped,  to  relinquish  the  purpose  he  had  now  fonned  of 
setting  out  with  only  nine  companioos,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
arenge  hia  former  wrongs.  Attempts  were  made  to  diren  him  from 
BO  rash  a  purpose  ;  but,  exhibiting  his  fingers  partly  cut  off,  and  his 
whole  body  covered  with  wounds,  he  declared  it  impossible  to  live 
unless  he  obtained  revenge. 

Champlain  now  returned  to  France,  where  he  found  the  interests 
of  the  colony  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  De  Moots  resigned  the 
(vhole  business  into  bis  hands,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
an  influential  patron  in  the  Count  de  Boiiaons,  who  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  New  France,  the  functions  of  which  high 
office  were  delegated,  by  a  formal  agreement,  to  Champlain.  Soon 
after,  the  count  died  ;  but  his  place  was  well  supplied  by  the  Prince 
of  CondS.    Champlain  was  conflrmed  in  hia  former  authority. 

kEW  FRANCE  was  again  visited  by  Champlain.  Id 
^  the  beginning  of  March,  1613,  he  sailed  from  Hon- 
I  fleur,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  7th  of  May.  His 
I  aim  was  now  different  from  that  of  former  expeditions. 
Among  the  objects  of  adventure  in  that  age,  a  favour- 
ite one  was  a  north-west  passage  to  Chins,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  the  report  of  a  sea  beyond  Canada  inspired  the  greatest  hopes. 
A  Frenchman,  named  Nicholas  de  Tignau,  who  had  spent  a  winter 
among  the  savages,  reported  that  the  Ottawa  river  issued  from  a 
lake  connected  with  the  North  Sea ;  that  he  had  visited  its  shores 
and  beheld  there  the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel.  This  news  ap- 
peared so  doubtful  that  the  man  was  compelled  to  sign  his  declara- 
tion before  two  notaries,  and  with  the  assurance  of  being  hung  in 
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3  of  being  detected  in  an  attempt  to  deceive.  ChampUin  then 
inced  his  voyage,  and,  on  the  21st  of  Msjr,  arrived  at  the 
Pall  of  St.  Louis.  Here,  with  but  two  canoes  containing  four 
Frenchmen  and  one  -  native,  he  pushed  forward,  on  an  unknown 
river,  boiling  witii  eddies  and  cataracts,  skirted  by  craggy  locks, 
whose  forasia  stretched  an  unknown  distance  into  the  interior,  and 
where,  for  every  mile,  they  knew  not  but  that  an  enemy  was 
silently  foUowing  them  as  they  glided  into  some  snare.  At  length, 
they  reached  the  abode  of  Tessonat,  a  friendly  chief,  whose  country 
was  only  eight  days'  sail  from  that  of  the  Nipisaings,  where  the  sup- 
posed shipwreck  occurred.  , 
a  TIE  people  received  the  French  adven- 
turer courteously,  calling 
together,  at  his  request,  a 
solemn  council.  With  re- 
luctance, however,  that  body 
consented  to  aid  his  expe- 
dition ;  and,  on  being  a 
second  time  assembled,  Uie 
chiefs  demanded  on  what 
^  grounds  so  momentous  an 
enterprise  was  to  be  under- 
taken. On  bearing  of  De  Vignau,  they  called  on  hiin  to  say  if  be 
had  aver  made  such  a  journey :  and  when,  after  long  hesitation,  he 
anaivered  in  the  affirmative,  they  raised  loud  and  fierce  cries,  de- 
claring that  he  was  speaking  falsely,  having  never  passed  beyond 
their  country,  and  that  he  should  be  tortured  to  death  for  having  so 
grossly  deceived  his  chief.  Seeing  his  follower  confused,  Chara- 
plain  took  him  aside,  and  adjured  him  to  tell  the  truth.  Recovering 
confidence,  he  persisted  in  his  former  declarations;  and  the  cotn- 
mander,  on  returning  to  the  council,  referred  to  the  interior  sea,  the 
shipwreck,  and  other  confirmations  of  his  subordinate's  report.  At 
this,  ihey  shouted  louder  than  ever,  and  commenced  a  close  interro- 
gation of  the  alleged  traveller.  The  latter  finally  confessed  that  he 
bad  been  attempting  to  deceive,  and  thus  Champlain  found,'  to  his 
great  mortification,  that  during  the  whole  summer  he  had  been  toil- 
ing for  nothing.  There  was  no  alternative. but  to  return  down  (ho 
Ottawa ;  in  doing  which  he  was  joined  by  a  considerable  number 
of  Indians  who  rendezvoused  at  the  fall  of  St.  Louis.  After  leaving 
wo  Frenchmen  with  them  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  country. 
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Cbamplain  sailed  to  Tadoiusac,  and  hence  to  Bt.  Afalo,  where  he 
amred  August  26, 1614. 

He  was  soon  enabled  tA  equip  another  expedition,  with  which  he 
arrived  at  Tadoussac,  May  25, 1616.  From  hence  he  sailed  toQ^ie- 
beci  nod  thence  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  at  St.  Louis  Falls.  He 
found  his  allies  prepared  to  embark  in  an  expedition  against  the  Iro- 
quois, and  without  hesitation  furnished  them  with  a  plan  for  the 
campaign.  After  a  tedious  voyage,  the  united  forces  reached  I^lce 
Nepissing,  and  were  received  by  the  tribe  inhabiting  its  shores  with 
cordiality.  Proceeding  onward,  they  reached  a  large  body  of  water, 
Damed,  by  the  Indians,  Attigouantan,  which  appeared  to  be  three 
hundred  leagues  in  length,  by  fifty  in  breadth.  It  was,  probably 
Lake  Huron. 

After  quitting  this,  they  struck  into  the  interior,  and  came  to  a 
smaller  expanse  of  water,  finely  diversified  by  islands,  which  seems 
to  be  La)fe  George.  On  its  baaks  was  the  Iroquois  fort,  which,  in 
expectation  of  an  attack,  had  been  rendered  particolaTly  strong.  A 
brisk  fire  from  the  European  weapons  soon  drove  the  garrison  into 
their  inner  works,  where,  however,  they  defended  themselves  with 
a  courage  as  heroic  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  Indian  allies  soon 
became  discouraged,  and  retired,  leaving  the  brunt  of  the  battle  to 
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be  Bnatained  by  Champkin  and  his  few  foUowera.  He  was  twice 
wounded  in  ihe  leg ;  and  an  expecled  reinrorcement  of  five  hundred 
warrioTS  baTing  failed  to  arrire,  the  assault  waa  discontinued.  The 
whole  paity  soon  after  efiected  a  precipitate  retreat.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring,  Cbamplain  again  sailed  for  Europe,  and  arrired  at  Hoa- 
fleur,  September  10,  1616. 

The  scheme  of  colonization  was  now  interrupted  by  the  intestiua 
tumults  of  the  mother  country.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was  dis- 
groced,  and  finally  obliged  to  sell  his  share  in  Canada  to  the  Duke 
de  Montmorency.  Champlain  was  continued  as  lieutenant;  but  it 
was  not  until  1620,  that  he  waa  enabled,  in  company  with  his  &mily, 
to  return  to  Canada.  Two  years  after,  the  Duke  de  Ventadour  took 
charge,  as  a  viceroy,  of  the  affiiirs  of  New  France,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  Indians,  sent  some  Jesuits  to  Canada.  At 
the  same  time,  a  number  of  Calvinists,  under  their  leader  the  Sieur 
de  Caen,  were  actively  engaged  in  the  fur  trade;  and  the  disputes 
between  the  two  parties  concerning  religion  greatly  retarded  the 
prosperity  of  (he  settlements. 

With  a  view  to  obviate  all  cause  of  dissension,  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  established  the  company  of  New  France.  It  consisted  of 
one  hundred  associates,  engaged  to  send  three  hundred  tradesmen  to 
Canada,  and  supply  their  settlers  with  food,  clothing,  and  imple- 
ments for  three  years,  and  with  land  alter  that  time.  The  priests 
were  to  bare  ail  expenses  defrayed  for  fifteen  years.    The  kinp 
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tetaued  to  hhnself  supremacy  in  matters  of  Taitb ;  homage  as  sore- 
reig^  of  the  country ;  the  noraination  of  all  commanders  and  offi- 
cers of  the  forts ;  and  the  appointingf  of  all  officers  of  justice,  when 
it  should  be  necessary  to  estaUish  courts  of  Ian.  The  company, 
aitd  their  successors  for  ever,  received  the  fort  and  settlements  of 
Quebec,  all  New  France,  including  Florida,  with  the  countries  along 
the  course  of  the  great  river  of  Canada,  and  all  riren  emptying 
into  it,  or  inio  the  sea,  on  both  the  eastern. and  western  coasts  of  the 
CoDtinent,  with  all  the  harbours,  islands,  minesi  and  rights  of  fish- 
ery. Two  ships  of  war  were  presented  to  the  company  by  the 
king,  the  value  of  which  was  to  be  refunded  if  the  company  failed 
in  sending  at  least  fifteen  hundred  French  inhabitants,  of  both  sexes, 
to  New  France,  during  the  first  ten  years. 

This  instrument  was  signed  April,  1637,  and  created  among  the 
friends  of  colonial  prosperity  the  most  flattering  expectations.  The 
administration  under  a  viceroy  being  omitted,  Champlain  was  con- 
tinued as  governor  of  Canada.  At  first,  the  colony  was  reduced  to 
great  distress,  particularly  through  the  capture  of  the  first  vessels 
sent  from  France  with  stores.  This  was  efiecied  by  some  English 
ships  under  Sir  David  Kirke.      That  ofScer  even  appeared  with 
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his  squadron  before  Quebec,  and  bad  the  famished  condition  of  the 
garrison  nt  that  time  been  known,  he  could  easily  have  compelled  a 
surrender.  Besides  the  dangers  from  a  foreign  source,  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  colony  was  retarded  by  the  folly  or  corruption  of  the 
company's  directors  in  France,  so  that  eren  Champbun's  powerful 
mindf  so  fertile  in  expedients  on  occasions  of  difficulty,  mt  anlv 
jected  to  vezaliouB  mortifications,  by  orders  and  restrictioiu  fiom  the 
old  country,  and  unfortunate  circumstances  in  the  Dew. 

In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  while  Champlain  wa*  ndneed 
to  the  utmost  extremity  by  the  want  of  food,  clothm^,  and  imple- 
roentB,  and  exposed  to  repeated  attacks  from  the  Iroquois,  Bir 
David  Kirke,  at  the  bead  of  an  English  squadron,  again  appeared 
before  Quebec.  The  deplorable  situation  of  the  colony,  and  the  very 
honourable  terms  proposed  by  the  assailants,  induced  ChampUin  to 
sarrendpr  the  fortress,  with  all  Canada,  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Kirke's  generoaily  to  the  colonists  induced  them  to  remain ;  and,  in 
1033,  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains  restored  the  whole  territory  to 
France.  In  the  following  year,  Champjain  arrived  with  a  squadron 
and  all  necessary  supplies.  Measures  were  immediately  adopted 
for  maintaining  harmony  among  the  inhabitants,  especislly  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  afikirs  speedily  assumed  a  more  prosperous  aspect 
The  eflbrts  of  the  Jesuits  to  inculcate  morality  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  their  extraordinary  perseTerance  in  making  discoreries 
and  establishing  missions — the  regulation  of  their  great  college, 
founded  in  1635,  by  Father  Reni,  Robault,  and  the  fiefs  which  they 
obtained,  contributed  in  no  little  degree  to  this  result. 

l]X  1036,  Canada  met  with  an  irreparable  loss  la  the  ' 
ilonili  of  Cbampkin.  In  establishing  and  supporting 
tiiL'  colony,  this  energetic  man  had  surmounted  diffi- 
ciiiiies  which  few  would  have  encountered.  His 
ccm  prebensive  grasp  of  intellect  and  sound  judg- 
meni  enabled  him  te  divine  the  future  greatness  of  a 
region  like  Canada,  and  stimulated  him  to  untiring  perseverance  in 
prosecuting  the  vast  design  of  its  settlement.  His  sole  object  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  to  found  a  colony,  which  he  felt  con- 
fident would  evenlusljy  attain  to  eitrBordinary  power  end  grandeur. 
He  was  succeeded  by  M.  do  Montinagny,  a  well-meaning  officer, 
but  totally  deficient  in  the  experience,  knowledge,  and  abilities  of 
his  predecessor.  The  colony,  in  consequence,  began  to  decline. 
About  this  time,  the  Jesuits  were  busy  in  establishing  schools  and 
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colleges  throughout  ihe  provioce.  In  1636,  an  inatiiution  for  ths 
instiuction  of  ihe  Indiana  was  founded  at  Sillerjr,  near  Q.uebec. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Convent  of  St.  Ursula.  The  order  of  St. 
Sulpiciua  sent  a  mission  to  Canada,  and  a  seminiTy  was  coDsecraled 
with  great  ceremony  at  Montreal.  The  Hotel  Dreu  was  founded  in 
1644 ;  the  College  of  St.  Sulpiciua,  in  1660 ;  and  the  order  of  the 
Gray  Sisters,  in  1653.  All  the  ancirnt  religious  edifices,  howeTer, 
are  surpassed  by  the  recently  erected  Cathedral  of  Montreal. 

The  company  of  New  France  almost  entirely  neglected  the  terms 
of  their  charter ;  and  the  IroquoiS)  taking  advantage  of  the  conse- 
quent derangement  of  the  colony,  continue^  to  haran  the  inhabit- 
ants with  unabated  ferocity.  The  actual  extinction  of  the  settlement 
at  Montreal  was  prevented  only  by  the  arrival  of  M.  d'Aillebont 
(1647)  with  a  reinforcement  of  a  hundred  men.  More  than  (en 
years  after,  the  Marquia  d'Ar^nson  was  appointed  govemor-genenl, 
and  soon  after,  in  company  with  the  Abbe  de  Montigny,  the  apostolic 
vicar  of  the  province,  be  landed  at  Quebec. 

Still  the  condition  of  the  colony  was  wretched.  The  company 
entirely  abandoned  it.  The  Iroquois,  who  had  spread  terrible  de- 
struction among  their  old  enemies,  the  Algonquins  and  Hurons,  seemed 
also  determined  to  exterminate  the  French.  Several  hundreds  of 
their  warriors  kept  Quebec  in  a  state  of  almost  actual  siege,  while 
another  band  massacred  a  great  number  of  the  settlers  at  Montreal. 
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la  thia  miBcrable  condition,  the  energy  of  one  man  probably  oared 
lbs  (»lony  This  was  the  Baron  d'Avangour.  He  was  stem  and 
rigid  in  tho  perTormance  of  duty ; 
but  these  qualities  are  necenary 
in  such  an  eitremiiy.  He  became 
governor  in  1661.  and  commenced 
bis  administration  by  transmittigg 
to  the  king  an  accurate  account  of 
the  beauty  and  importance  of  the 
country,  and  its  defenceless  condi- 
tion. So  influential  was- this  state- 
ment to  the  king,  that  he  immedi- 
ately ordered  four  hundred  troops, 
with  the  necessary  supplies,  to  Ca- 
nada, accompanied  with  a  special 
commission.  Their  arriral  infused 
new  spirit  among  the  colonists,  en- 
abling them,  for  the  first  time,  to 
cultirate  their  lands  with  security. 
The  6[b  of  February,  1063,  ia 
memorable  for  the  occurrence  of  a 
Csarful  earthquake,  which  was  felt  at  intervals  with  more  or  less  in- 
tensity for  six  months,  and  extended  throughout  the  province. 

From  this  time  urtil  1670,  the  afiairs  of  the  colony  continued  to 
iraprove,  although  occasionally  disturbed  by  inroads  from  the  Indians. 
In  that  year,  the  Church  of  Quebec  was  constituted  a  bishopric,  and 
important  measures  were  adopted  for  the  belter  government  of  the 
conntry,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  witji  the  savages.  But  the 
enthusiastic  efibrts  of  the  clerical  orders  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  fearful  calamity,  previously 
unknown  in  the  western  world.  The  small-pox  made  its  appearance 
among  the  tribes  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  together  with  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  destroyed  a  greater  number  of  the  aborigines 
of  North  America  than  war  or  all  the  diseases  to  which  they  were 
previously  subjected. 

In  107%  Fort  Frontenac  was  built  on  the  spot  where  Kingston 
DOW  stands  ;  and,  not  long  after,  the  illustrious  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  was  appointed  governor  of  Canada.  During  his  administn- 
tion,  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  M.  de  Courcelles,  the  French  ex- 
plored  the  greater  part  of  Canada,  and  the  savages  were  taught  to 
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regard  the  Europeans  with  some  degree  of  awe.  M.  Ferret,  an 
inderatigable  traveller,  visited  all  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Oteat  Lakes.  The  Falls  of  St.  Mary  wer«  anrrendervd  lo  the 
French  sovereign,  and  a  cross  erected  there,  on  which  were  placed 
the  national  arms. 

Toward  the  close  of  Frontenac's  admin istFation,  fresh  difficuhies 
occurred  with  the  Iroquois,  chiefiy  ihrongh  the  iofloenca  of  the 
English  traders,  who  were  anxious  to  secure  the  fur  trade  to  them- 
■elres.  M.  de  la  Barre  succeeded  Frontenac,  in  1682,  at  which 
time  the  Iroquois  bod  assumed  such  a  tone  of  defiance,  and  made 
auch  formidable  preparations,  that  a  general  war  with  the  Indians 
seemed  inevitable.  The  new  governor  found  himself  in  a  critical 
sitnation,  more  especially  as  the  West  India  Company,  in  whose 
hands  Canada  had  been  placed,  cared  little  for  their  Irast,  so  long  aa 
they  could  monopolize  the  fur  trade.  The  whole  population  num- 
bered but  nine  thousand  inhabitants.  To  prevent  the  utter  ezter- 
mination  of  these,  some  decisive  measure  was  necessary  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, De  la  Barre  determined  on  invading  the  hostile  Indiana 
themselves.  This  he  did  with  one  thousand  troops;  but  the  expe- 
dition resulted  in  nothing  more  than  an  unsotisfactory  negotiation. 
The  marquis  was  aoon  aftenvards  succeeded  by  M.  de  NouviUe. 
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This  officer  appears  to  have  entered  upon  (be  duties  of  his  station 
with  ft  fixed  determination  lo  destroy  the  Iroquois  as  a  nation.  The 
means  he  took  to  accomplish  this  object  were  as  active  as  they  were 
unscrupulous.  Having  brought  with  him  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment, he  proceeded  with  two  thou- 
sand troops  lo  Catsraqut,  where, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jean- 
its,  he  induced  many  of  the  hostile 
chiefs  to  meet  him  at  Fort  Fronte- 
nac.  These  nere  immediately 
Mtked,  loaded  with  irons,  and  sent 
to  France  to  be  employed  in  the 
galleys.  After  this  act,  thta  go- 
vernor began  the  erection  of  a  foit 
at  Niagara,  notwithstanding  his 
being  notified  of  a  treaty  having 
been  concluded  between  France 
and  England,  and  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  remonstrance  of  the  go- 
vernor of  New  York. 
These  proceedings  aroused  the 
IS.  Fort  Frontcnac  was  attacked  by 
their  warriors,  and  the  surrounding  plsntalions  desolated ;  iind  a 
French  bark,  laden  with  provisions  and  stores,  was  captured  on  Lake 
Ontario.  These  successful  efforts  were  attended  by  a  policy,  singu- 
larly contrasting  with  the  usual  want  of  system  characteristic  of 
savage  warfare.  Deputies  were  sent  to  treat  with  De  Nouville  ;  but 
tbsy  were  attended  by  five  hundred  warriors  ;  while,  in  case  of  the 
rejection  of  their  terms,  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  held  themselves 
in  readiness,  near  Montreal,  to  fnll  upon  the  settlements,  set  fire  to 
the  buildings  and  corn-fields,  and  scalp  the  inhabitants.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  lofty  tone  ot  the  Indian  orator,  in  stating  the  con- 
dilion  of  his  nation,  formed  no  obstacle  to  the  speedy  acceptance  of 
the  proffered  peace,  and  of  the  demand  that  the  chiefs  then  in  sla- 
very should  be  sent  for  without  delay. 

Thus,  to  all  appearances,  the  difficulties  under  which  the-  colony 
had  long  laboured  were  soon  to  be  adjusted;  an  unforeseen  event 
dissipated  these  hopes,  and  rekindled  the  flames  of  war.  Le  Rat, 
the  principal  chielUin  of  the  Hurons,  perceived  the  danger  to  which 
hit  tribe  would  be  exposed,  should  their  old  enemy  conclude  a  peace 
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with  the  French ;  sod  with  a  roGnement  of  treachery  which  wouM 
not  disgrace  the  most  aTlful  poL'tician  of  Europe,  he  formed  a  scheme 
to  preTent  it.  Learning  that  a  party  of  the  Iroquois  deputies  were 
to  land  at  the  cascades  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  their  way  to  Mon- 
treal ;  he  and  a  party  of  bia  countrymen  lay  in  ambush  and  killed 
or  captured  them  as  tbey  succesBively  disembarked.  He  then  in- 
formed the  prisoners  that  this  crime  bad  been  committed  at  the  insti* 
gation  of  the  governor,  and  that  tbey  were  to  be  conreyed  to  Mon- 
treal and  bung.  On  being  informed  of  the  treaty,  he  feigned  the 
greatest  astonishment,  and  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  Frenchman's 
treachery,  which  had  made  him  its  tool.  Ho  then  sent  tbem  home, 
retaining  one  to  supply  the  place  of  a  warrior  whom  he  had  lost. 
The  governor  was  entirely  ignorant  of  ibis  transaction,  and  still 
waited  for  the  deputies  of  his  new  allies.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he 
was  visited  by  Le  Bat,  and  through  the  artful  representations  of  that 
warrior,  induced  to  shoot  the  Iroquois  who  had  been  substituted  for 
the  slain  Huron.  Le  Hat  took  care  that  an  old  Iroquois  slave  in  bis 
possession  ahonld  witness  this  execution,  altboagh  the  causes  of  it 
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were  carerully  concealed ;  and  he  was  then  sent  iroraediately  to  his* 
own  tribe  to  report  that  eren  this  solitary  Iroquois,  noiwiihstanding 
all  tho  Tcmonstrancea  of  Le  Rat,  could  not  be  saved  Trom  the  go- 
vernor's fury. 

It  is  easy  to  couceiva  ifae  indigT>otion  of  the  Iroquois  when  they 
heard  of  the  massacre  at  the  Cascadea ;  but  the  last  stroke  of  Le 
Rat'a  policy  roused  every  element  of  war  and  destruction.  Tha 
whole  tribe  rushed  to  arms  ;  and  descending  on  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal, laid  it  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  carrying  off  two  hundred  pri- 
soners. The  Fort  at  Cataraqui,  like  that  at  Niagara,  was  blown  up 
and  abandoned. 

The  colony  was  now  in  a  perilous  condition  ;  its  very  existence 
was  threatened ;  and  some  officer  possessing  energy  of  character 
and  oddress  in  dealing  with  the  savages,  was  now  imperslively  de* 
manded.  These  qualities  were  united  in  the  Count  de  Fronleoac, 
who,  during  his  former  administration,  had  made  himself  both  be- 
loved and  feared  by  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  few  errors  which 
.  led  to  bis  recall,  experience,  it  was  hoped,  would  enable  him  to 
avoid.  He  took  out  with  him  the  captive  chiefs  which  his  predo- 
cessor  had  so  unjustly  seized,  behaving  towards  them  in  so  foscJnat' 
ing  a  manner  as  completely  to  gain  their  favour.  Oureouhare,  thr 
principal  one,  remained  ever  afler  most  strongly  attached  to  hiot. 
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Frontenac  arrived  in  1689.  and  cndearoured  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  Iroquois,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  the  captir«  chieb. 
The  Iroquoia,  however,  refused  to  treat.  They  complained  of  the 
former  governor's  treacher}-,  and,  although  professing  respect  for  the 
count,  they  argued  that  they  were  unable  to  perceive  how  the  gover- 
norship could  ever  be  given  into  different  hands.  A  second  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Frontenac  was  attended  with  like  success.  Two  cir- 
cumstances emboldened  the  Iroqaois  to  assume  this  high  tone.  One 
was,  the  war  between  Prance  and  England,  consequent  to  the  former 
power  espousing  the  cause  of  James  II.,  and  which  enabled  the 
Five  Nations  to  depend  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  bolh  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch.  The  other,  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  the 
Ottawas,  by  which  that  tribe  had  severed  themselves  from  the 
French. 

Under  these  perplexing  circumstances,  Frontenac  formed  the  bold 
resolution  to  invade  the  English  coloniesi  and,  by  striking  a  sudden 
blow,  to  teach  the  savages  that  they  were  dealing  with  an  enemy 
who  could  command  their  respect.    Accordingly,  be  fitted  out  three 
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expeditions  (1690)  destined  to  act  against  Maine,  New  York,  and 
New  Hampshire.  Casco  and  Salmon  Falls  were  surprised  and 
burnt ;  and,  soon  after,  the  third  party  entered  Schenectady  at  dead 
of  night,  completely  surprised  it,  burnt  the  dwellings,  and  massacred 
many  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  daring  measure  roused  the  Engh'sh  colonists,  and  a  project 
was  formed  for  the  complete  reduction  of  Canada.  An  expedition, 
under  Sir  William  Phipps,  sailed  from  Boston  against  Ctuebec;  and 
a  second  proceeded  by  land  towards  Montreal.  After  capturing 
Acadia  and  Newfoundland,  Phipps  appeared  before  duebec,  and 
summoned  it  to  surrender.  Although  the  garrison  had  been  almost 
completely  surprised,  a  haughty  refusal  was  returned  ;  and  after  some 
vain  efforts  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  expedition  returned  in  disgrace. 
A  like  result  attended  the  attack  on  Montreal.  A  similar  invasion  the 
next  year  by  the  English  and  Mohawks,  under  Major  Schuyler,  was 
also  unsuccessful. 

These  attempts  were  followed  by  inconsiderable  efforts  of  both 
parties,  until  the  year  1696,  when  Frontenac  resolved  on  an  invasion 
of  the  English  territory  with  his  whole  force.  Crossing  Lake  Onta- 
rio and  up  the  Oswego,  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Onondagas, 
laid  it  waste,  together  with  that  of  the  Cayugas,  and  then  returned, 
with  but  little  interruption,  to  Montreal.  The  peace  of  Ryswick 
(1679)  put  an  end  to  these  desultory  invasions  and  soon  after  nego- 
tiations were  commenced  with  the  Iroquois.  Frontenac  died  in  1696, 
but  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  his  successor,  Callieres,  in  1700,  and 
the  prisoners  of  both  parties  released. 

Q,ueen  Anne^s  war,  in  1702,  renewed  the  dangers  and  exertions  of 
the  American  colonies.  The  English,  intoxicated  by  their  successes 
in  Europe,  commenced  a  systematic  plan  for  the  complete  reduction 
of  Canada.  The  Iroquois,  however,  refused  to  join  them,  wisely 
maintaining  a  strict  neutrality.  Their  efforts  were  signally  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  French  power  in  the  New  World  was  established 
on  a  firmer  base  than  ever.  A  harassing  war  with  the  Fox  Indians 
interrupted  the  intercourse  with  Louisiana,  but  these  savages  were 
at  length  totally  defeated. 

From  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  until  the  commencement  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  Canada  continued  to  advance  in  prosperity, 
and  finally  secured  the  friendship  and  co-operation  of  nearly  all  the 
neighbouring  Indians.  Various  forts  were  erected  at  different 
places,  and  circumstances  were  already  favouring  the  grand  scheme 
SI  oa 
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of  onitinf  Canada  and  Loulaiana,  which,  at  a  aulseqnent  period, 
waa  fully  accomplished,  and  which  ercDtuated  in  the  loss  of  Canada 
mi  its  oeighbouring  provinces. 

The  erenta  which  immediQlely  preceded  the  conqiieit  of  Canada, 
by  the  united  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  will  be  fully 
namted  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
those  British  colonies  which  eventually  formed  the  republic  of  the 
United  Stales. 


IfmOB  PROVINCES  0?  BBITIBB  AHSBICA. 
!■  MOTA  SCOTU. 

s^r-^"^HE  Briiish  posaesaions  in  America,  «zclu* 
sive  of  Canada,  may  bo  divided  into  two 
pottionB.      One   embraces    the   maritime 
2IJ  pmrinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Sco- 
,  Newfoundland,  and  the    islands  in 
,  their  vicinity.     These  are  all  of  politital 
I  and  financial   importance,  commensurate 
with  their  size  and  natural  advantages. 
[  The  second  portion  includes  the  vast  re- 
gion lying  north  of  Canada,  a  part  of  the 
continent  little  known,  inhabited   by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
hitherto  valuable  only  for  its  furs.    It  is  divided  by  Hudson's  Bay 
into  Labrador  and  New  Bntain. 
These  shores  were  the  first  towardi  which  royagea  of  discovery 
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in  North  America  were  directed.  The  Cabots,  Cortereal,  and  Ver- 
azzano,  pursued  their  course,  exclusively,  either  along  them  or  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  United  States.  The  unsuccessrul  attempts 
of  Mr.  Hore  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  1530  and  1578,  will  be 
noticed  iu  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Their  want  of  success  damped  for  a  while  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  the  English.  Other  nations,  however,  had  long  looked  toward 
the  northern  and  middle  shoirs  of  America  with  greedy  eyes.  The 
French,  under  Verazzano,  as  we  hare  aheady  seen,  had  sailed  along 
the  coast,  now  forming  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  from  Flo- 
rida tu  New  Engbnd ;  end  the  Spanish  were  only  prevented  from 
following  the  same  track,  by  their  inordinate  grasping  afltr  wealth, 
which  invariably  precluded  any  permanent  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  natives.  France  resumed  her  efTorls  before  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  lfi03,  a  gentleman,  named  De  Monts,  obtained 
from  Henry  IV.  privilege  to  settle  and  govern  .the  country  near  New- 
foundland, with  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  He  sailed  with  four 
vessels,  and  on  the  16lh  of  May,  1004,  reached  Nova  Scotia.  Here 
be  confiscated  the  vessel  and  efiects  of  a  French  captain,  whom  he 
found  engaged  in  trade.  After  entering  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
making  a  fruitless  attempt  to  penetrate  through  it  into  the  St.  Law- 
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fence,  be  fixed  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  as  a 
place  of  seltlemect.  The  crew  cuhivated  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
erected  a  fort  with  neat  apartments  and  a  chapel.  But  winter  set  in 
with  a  severity  for  which  they  were  unprepared.  Their  fuel  was 
Boon  exhausted.  They  were  cotnpeUed  to  drink  snow-waler,  and 
subsist  entirely  on  salted  provisionst  which  at  length  brought  on  the 
scurvy  in  its  most  aggravated  form.  Their  sufferings  during  the 
winter  were  appalling. 

At  iho  end  of  this  season,  De  Monta  sailed  southward  in  search  of 
a  milder  climate.  H«  reached  Cape  Cod,  but  the  numerous  tribes 
of  hostile  Indians  in  this  neighbourhood  were  too  strong  for  his 
small  party.  He  returned  to  St.  Croix,  and,  having  obtained  a  sea- 
sonable reinforcement,  removed  to  a  spot  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
which,  when  formerly  passed,  had  appeared  very  desirable.  Thit' 
he  named  Port  Royal,  The  whole  country,  including  Now  Bruns- 
wick, was  styled  Acadia.  De  Monts  then  repaired  to  Fiance  for 
further  supplies ;  but  his  people  having  raised  grain  and  vegetables 
and  procured  abundance  of  venison,  passed  two  winters  very  agree- 
ably. But  these  flattering  prospects  were  blasted  by  an  act  of  go- 
vernment, depriving  De  Monts  of  all  his  privileges.  Soon  afler. 
Captain  Argail,  being  on  a  voyage  in  that  region,  invaded  the  pro- 
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rince  without  the  least  proTocation,  attacked  a  small  Beltlement 
named  La  Have,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  to  Virginia.  He  at- 
tempted to  excuse  this  act  by  alleging  that  ihey  were  pirates  ;  bot 
when  the  authorities  of  Jamestown  would  have  hung  them,  be  con* 
feased  the  real  nature  of  his  act.  So  far  from  discountenancing  this 
piece  of  injustice,  the  British  adopted  it  as  a  ground  to  claim  the 
whole  of  Acadia. 

^HESE  efibrts'of  England's  great  rival  roused 
"^  the  spirit  of  the  British.  In  1621,  Sir  William 
Alexander  received  a  grant  of  the  territory 
from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  together 
with  the  usual  extravagant  and  ridiculoDS 
powers.  He  sent  out  an  expedition  in  lOSS. 
In  consequence  of  varioaa  delays,  the  imviga- 
tora  could  not,  in  Ibe  first  year,  pass  beyond  Newfoundland,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  winter.  In  the  following  spring,  they  coasted 
along  the  ceded  country,  but  found  all  its  principal  points,  including 
Port  Royal,  re-occupied  by  French  settlers.  They,  therefore,  re- 
turned to  England  and  spread  the  most  flattering  reports  of  the 
ralne  and  beauty  of  Acadia.  This  result  so  far  pleased  the  proprie- 
tor, that,  when  war  broke  out  with  Fnnce.  he  sent  out  a  squadron 
(1627)  under  his  eldest  son,  by  which  the  French  settlements  wen 
speedily  reduced.  The  subsequent  conquest  of  Canada,  in  16S9, 
gave  Great  Britain  full  possession  of  this  part  of  the  continent. 
It  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Oermains,  1633. 

The  court  of  Paris  having  regained  poesession  of  the  territory, 
divided  it  (]634>  among  three  individuals.  A  yonng  man,  named 
I«  Tour,  received  the  middle  districts ;  one  Denys  the  northern ; 
and  Bazillai  the  southern.  The  latter  waa  succeeded  by  Daubr^  de 
Chamise,  between  whom  and  La  Tour  there  arose  an  inveterate 
feud.  The  contest  was  waged  with  relentlesa  animosity.  La  Tour 
received  some  assistance  from  Boston,  but  more  from  bis  wife,  who. 
being  attacked  during  her  husband's  absence,  beaLofflhe  assailonta 
with  great  loss.  She  was  afterwards  surprised  by  Chamis£|  tha 
fort  taken,  and  the  garriaon  hanged.  Madame  de  la  Tour  was  faet- 
aelf  so  ill-treated,  that  she  died  with  vexation. 

Soon  after  this  perfidious  transaction,  Chamisf  died,  and  La  Tour 
returned  to  France.  Here  he  sought  to  heal  the  feud  by  marrying 
the  widow  of  his  rival ;  but  when  afiaira  appeared  in  an  amicable 
miin,  Le  Borgne,  an  assumed  creditor  of  Chamis£,  appeared,  ckim- 
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ing  his  posaessiona,  and  accuaing  La  Tour  of  heresy.  He  thoa  ma- 
QBged  to  strip  the  latter  of  hia  righta,  and  then  attacking  Deofs,  he 
took  him  prisoner,  deatroyed  La  Have,  took  poaaesaion  of  Port 
Etoyal,  and  prepared  to  attack  La  Tout  in  St.  John.  But  a  new 
Tiral  was  at  hand,  far  more  poweiful  than  either  or  both  of  the 
French  pToprietora. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL,  having  seized  the 
reina  of  power  in  England,  declared  war  Bgaitut 
France,  and  waged  it  vigorously,  with  the  spe- 
.  cial  view  of  exiending  hia  foreign  poesessions. 
In  1654,  he  despatched  an  expedition  against 
Nova  Scotia,  under  tbe  command  of  Major  Sedge- 
wick.  There  was  not  sufficient  force,  even  if  it 
had  tieen  united,  to  resist  that  officer ;  so  that,  after 
defeating  La  Tour,  he  advanced  against  Port 
Royal,  where  La  Borgne  by  no  means  made  that  resistance  which 
had  been  expected  from  his  previons  resolution.  He  soon  yielded 
the  place,  and  his  son,  endeavouring  to  fortify  himself  at  La  Have, 
was  made  prisoner. 

La  Tour,  who  always  accommodated  himself  to  circumstances, 
seeing  tbe  country  in  possession  of  the  English,  hastened  to  make 
bis  submission,  and  urged  his  claim,  founded  on  former  transac 
tions  between  hia  father  and  Lord  Stirling.  He  was  favourably  list- 
ened to  i  and  in  conjunction  with  Temple,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas, 
and  William  Crowne,  persons  probably  of  great  interest  with  the 
Protector,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Tbe 
former  bought  up  the  share  of  La  Tour,  spent  £16,000  on  fortifica- 
tions, and  opened  a  very  advantageous  trade  and  fishery.  But  all 
his  proapecta  were  blasted  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  concluded  by 
Charles  II.  in  1667,  by  virtue  of  which  Nova  Scotia  was  again  made 
over  to  France.  Temple  endeavoured  to  save  something  by  insist- 
ing on  a  distinction  between  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Acadia  ] 
but  not  being  supported  by  hia  government,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver 
up  all. 

The  French  thus  resumed  full  posaesaion  of  tbe  colony,  which,  in 
bet,  they  bad  almost  exclusively  occupied,  though  in  a  slight  and 
careless  manner ;  for,  from  the  absence  of  gold  and  silver,  and  evoa  ol 
any  rich  marketable  produce,  it  waa  viewed  as  a  barren  and  unpro- 
mising settlement.  A  few  straggling  immigrants  sUtioned  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  alcmg  the  coast ;  and  yet,  according  to  an 
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enomeration  made  about  1G60,  the  whole  population  did  not  exceed 
nine  hundred.  Even  the  fishery,  the  only  pioducdre  bnnch,  was 
earned  on  by  the  English.  A  few  Torts  were  scattered  at  wide  iuter- 
Tals ;  but  BO  weak  and  small,  that  two  of  them  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  a  single  piratical  vessel  of  no  great  force. 

In  this  situation,  ader  the  breaking  out  of  the-  war  consequent 
upon  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Acadia  appeared  an  easy  conquest. 
The  achievement  was  assigned  to  Massachusetts,  the  resources  of 
which  were  by  no  means  ample ;  but  the  commander,  Sir  William 
Phipps,  contrived  to  equip  an  expedition  of  seven  hundred  men. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1690,  he  appeared  before  Port  Royal.  It 
soon  surrendered  on  advantageous  tenns,  which  Phipps,  discovering 
that  the  place  was  weaker  than  he  had  supposed,  did  not  faithfully 
observe.  He  merely  dismantled  the  fortress,  and  left  the  country  a 
prey  to  pirates,  by  whom  it  was  unmercifully  ravaged.  The  Che- 
valier Villabon.  therefore,  who  arrived  soon  afier  from  France,  re- 
conquered it,  by  simply  pulling  down  ihe  English  and  hoisting  the 
French  flag.    The  neighbouring  Indianst  always  partial  to  his  conn- 
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trymcn,  were  easily  induced  to  join  ihem  ag;ainst  the  enemy,  and 
aided  in  capturing  ihe  strong  frontier  fortress  of  Pemaquid,  where 
these  sarage  worriers  were  guilty  of  some  of  their  usual  acts  of 
cruelty.  The  Bostoniana,  thus  roused,  sent  a  body  of  five  hundred 
men  under  Colonel  Church,  who  soon  regained  the  country,  with  the 
eiceptioD  of  one  fort  on  the  St.  John.  Ho  then  called  on  the  Aca* 
dians  to  join  him  against  the  Indians,  their  former  ollies,  and  on 
their  refusal,  plundered  and  burned  many  of  their  habitations.  The 
aituaiion  of  these  colonists,  while  passing;  continually  from  hand  to 
hand,  was  truly  lamentable.  They  were  naturally  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  France,  their  native  country;  yet  the  English,  after  the 
most  slight  and  partial  conquest,  cbimed  of  them  all  the  duties  of 
British  subjects,  and,  on  failure,  inflicted  the  wonted  penalties  of 
rebellion.  No  attempts  were  made  to  wrest  the  province  out  of  the 
hands  of  Britain  till  the  treaty  of  Byswick,  in  1696,  when  William, 
having  secured  his  most  essential  objects,  followed  the  nsual  policy 
of  allowing  the  French  to  resume  this  distant  and  little  valued  pos- 
session. 

This  peace  was  speedily  succeeded,  in  1703,  by  the  memorable 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  under  Queen  Anne.  That  contest, 
distinguished  in  Europe  by  tie  victories  of  Marlborough,  and  other 
splendid  events,  was  also  marked  by  an  increased  importance  at< 
tacbed  to  colonial  acquisitions;  while  the  settlers  in  North  America 
•eemed  to  feei,  even  more  deeply  than  their  countrymen  at  home,  the 
aniniobily  which  divided  the  two  nations.    The  ignomnt  and  exUani- 
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gant  grants  made  by  each  party«  were  found,  as  discovery  extended, 
more  and  more  to  clash  with  each>  other,  and  afibrded  constant  pre- 
texts for  hostility.  The  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia  was  again  left  to 
Massachusetts;  and  she  was  encouraged  to  undertake  it  by  the 
assurance,  that  what  should  be  gained  by  arms  would  not  again  be 
sacrificed  by  treaty.  The  first  expedition,  which  consisted  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  was  despatched  in  1704,  under  Colonel 
Church,  who  found  little  resistance  while  committing  ravages  which 
did  honour  neither  to  himself  nor  his  country.  Three  years  after- 
wards, a  force  of  a  thousand  soldiers  was  sent  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  the  country ;  but  Subercase,  the  French  commandant  at  Port 
Royal,  conducted  the  defence  of  that  place  with  such  spirit  and  abi- 
lity, that  the  assailants  were  twice  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with 
considerable  loss. 

The  determination  of  the  New  Englandcrs,  however,  could  not  be 
shaken.  After  two  years  spent  in  preparatioM,  they  assembled  a 
much  larger  force,  consisting  of  five  regiments,  four  of  them  levied 
in  the  colony.  It  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Ni- 
cholson, who  arrived  at  Port  Royal,  on  th^  ^th  of  September,  1710, 
when  Subercase,  with  a  garrison  of  only  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
declining  to  attempt  a  vain  resistance,  obtained  an  honourable  capi- 
tulation. The  troops  marched  out  with  the  honoun  of  war,  and 
were  conveyed  to  France.  The  deed  of  surrender,  signed  on  the 
2d  of  October,  forms  the  era  when,  after  so  many  vicissitudes.  Nova 
Scotia  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 

The  intelligence  of  this  disaster  was  received  at  Paris  with  a 
regret  not  before  felt  on  similar  occasions ;  it  being  clearly  foreseen, 
that  if  the  country  could  not  be  reconquered  by  force  of  arms,  there 
was  no  hope  of  regaining  it  by  treaty.  Tet  the  urgent  state,  of 
afiaira  in  Europe  rendered  it  impossible  to  detach  from  that  quarter 
any  considerable  expedition ;  and  the  governor  of  Canada  was  de- 
terred from  hostile  operations  by  a  threatened  invasion  of  his  own 
territory.  Overtures  were  made  to  the  merchants  of  Rochelle  to 
equip  an  armament,  which  would  be  rewarded  by  large  and  profit- 
able establishments  on  the  coast;  but  they  rightly  judged  that  the 
expense  of  such  an  enterprise  would  be  heavy,  and  the  profit  doubt- 
ful. The  English,  however,  were  considerably  harassed  by  risings 
among  the  native  French  and  Indians,  down  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713.  Although  that  treaty  did  not  fulfil  all  that  was  expected,  it 
secured  to  Britain  the  full  sovereignty  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  ex- 
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ceptitm  ot  Cape  Breton  and  the  other  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Bl.  Law- 

ENERAL  NICHOLSON,  who  had  con- 
quered the  country,  waa,  in  1714,  appointed 
governor,  and  fire  yean  aAerwards  wai 
succeeded  by  Colonel  Phillips.  The  name 
of  the  capital  was  changed  from  Port  Royal 
to  Annapolis.  But  ibough  the  right  lit 
Britain  to  Nova  Scotia  was  now  fully  ac- 
knowledged, she  found  it  a  poseeasion  not  a  little  troubleswne. 
Attempts  were  made  to  attract  settlers  both  from  England  and  the 
American  colonies  ;  but,  owing  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate  and  the 
hostility  of  the  two  laces  by  which  it  was  peopled,  only  a  few  could 
be  induced  to  remain  in  the  country. 

The  Indians  were  beyond  measure  astonished  on  being  informed 
that  they  were  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  transferred  to 
him  by  a  treaty  lo  which  they  were  not  parties.  On  their  inquiring 
whether  such  an  arrangement  had  really  been  made,  the  French 
commanders  informed  them  that  they  had  never  been  mentioned  in 
the  treaty,  and  consequently  were  considered  an  independent  peoplei 
while  the  British  maintained  that  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  connei 
made  over  along  with  the  territory.  The  Indians  set  at  naught  this 
last  conclusion,  and  carried  on  &  long  and  desperate  war,  in  which 
their  rapid  movements,  and  skill  in  the  arts  of  surprise,  enabled  them 
to  gain  many  advantages.  In  1720,  they  plundered  a  large  «•!•- 
blishment  at  Canseau,  carrying  otT  fish  and  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  £20,000 ;  and  in  1728,  they  captured  at  the  same  place 
seventeen  sail  of  vessels,  with  numerous  prisoners.  The  British 
inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  were  obliged  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which,  in  1728,  sent  a  body  of  troops  against  the  chief 
Indian  fort  on  the  Kennebeck.  It  was  stormed,  the  warriors  pot- 
sued  with  great  slaughter,  and  BalI6,  their  Catholic  missionary,  pot 
to  death,  it  is  alleged,  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelly.  The 
savages  were  thus  for  soma  time  overawed,  though  they  eageriy 
watched  an  opportunity  of  renewing  hostilities. 

Afier  an  unusually  long  peace,  the  habitual  enmity  of  the  two 
nations  broke  out  in  a  fresh  war,  declared  by  France,  in  Maich, 
1744.  Quesnel,  governor  of  Cape  Breton,  immediately  fitted  ont 
expedittoos  which  took  Canseau,  and  twice  laid  siege  to  AnoapcdUf 
but  without  success.    These  movements  were  condemned  by  the 
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court  as  premature,  and  tending  to  endanger  the  safety  of  Loam 
boarg,  which  was  then  ill  prepared  for  defence.  That  city,  well 
situated  for  fishing,  though  in  a  barren  country,  had  been  fortified  by 
th^  French  at  an  expense  of  j£  1,200,000,  with  a  view  to  make  it  the 
bulwark  of  their  possessions  in  North  America.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall,  tVo  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  by  a  ditch 
eighty  feet  wide.  When,  therefore,  Shirley,  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, proposed  to  the  council  the  expediency  of  reducing  it,  the  plan 
was  at  first  rejected  as  visionary  ;  though,  on  reconsideration,  it  was 
carried  by  a  single  vote.  Extraordinary  zeal,  corresponding  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  was  employed  in  the  preparation ;  and 
yet  the  force  destined  against  this  great  fortress,  garrisoned  by  regu- 
lar troops,  consisted  entirely  of  militia  and  volunteers,  hastily  levied 
and  led  on  by  Colonel  William  Pepperel,  a  gentleman  extensively 
engaged  in  commerce.  Massachusetts  furnished  three  thousand  two 
hundred  men,  Connecticut  five  hundred,  and  New  Hampshire  three 
.hundred.  They  were  animated  with  a  species  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, as  entering  on  an  anti-papal  war.  Mr.  Whitefield,  a  cele- 
brated Methodist  preacher,  furnished  a  motto,  and  a  chaplain  carried 
on  his  shoulder  a  hatchet  to  demolish  the  images.  The  army  em- 
barked in  a  .number  of  small  vessels,  and  early  in  April,  1745, 
arrived  at  Canseau.  Here  they  were  detained  three  weeks;  but 
the  French  were  so  little  on  their  guard,  that  they  learned  nothing 
of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  even  when  in  their  ckte  vicinity. 
Application  had  been  made  to  Commodore  Warren,  then  on  the 
West  India  station,  for  the  assistance  of  the  fleet ;  but  to  Shirley's 
great  disappointment,  he  did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to  take 
such  a  step.  This,  however,  was  concealed  from  the  troops ;  and 
on  their  arrival  at  Canseau,  they  were  gratified  to  find  the  commo- 
dore, who,  in  consequence  of  subsequent  instructions,  had  come  to 
join  them.  On  the  30th  of  April,  the  English  came  in  view  of 
Louisbourg,  and,  being  quite  unexpected,  easily  efilected  a  landing ; 
they  even  took  a  battery,  and  turned  the  guns  against  the  city, 
they  had,  nevertheless,  to  sustain  during  a  fortnight  the  laborious 
task  of  drawing  cannon  through  a  morass,  where  they  were  up  to 
the  knees  in  mud,  and  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire*  It  was  th€  28th 
of  May  before  the  batteries  could  be  completed,  and  active  opera- 
tions commenced ;  and  such  was  the  strength  of  the  place,  that  the 
besiegers  were  repulsed  in  five  successive  attacks,  in  the  last  of 
which,  they  lost  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men.     But  the  works 
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were  now  considerably  damaged,  and  Warren  having  captured  the 
Vigilant,  a  line-of-battle  ship,  containing  five  hundred  and  sixty  men 
and  supplies,  Duchambon,  the  governor,  lost  courage,  and  capitulated 
on  the  18th  of  June.  On  viewing  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  the 
victors  were  perfectly  astonished  at  their  success;  and  the  French 
commander  excused  himself  on  account  of  the  mutinous  disposition 
of  his  garrison.  The  achievement  was  highly  creditable  to  a  body 
of  merchants  and  husbandmen,  destitute  of  either  skill  or  experience 
in  military  affairs.  The  reduction  of  the  island  of  St.  John,  now 
Prince  Edn-nrd,  soon  followed,  and  by  hoisting  the  French  flag  from 
the  captured  ports,  lbs  colonists  decoyed  into  them  a  South  Sea  ves- 
sel, and  two  East  India  ships,  the  cargoes  of  which  were  valued  at 
£600,000. 
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Eilraordinary  chagrin  wu  felt  bj 
the  court  of  Louis  XV.  at  a  disaster 
for  which  they  ronat  have  been  lit 
prepared.  To  retrieve  it,  an  expe- 
dition  was  filled  out  od  so  great  a 
scale  as  to  render  the  American  seas, 
for  the  first  time,  the  main  theatre 
of  war.  It  consisted  of  serenly 
ships,  including  eleven  of  the  line, 
having  on  board  upwards  of  three 
thousand  disciplined  troops.  Being 
placed  under  the  Duke  d'Anville*  an 
officer  of  great  military  repfllstioti, 
it  was  intended  firit  to  reduce  Louis- 
taoia  XT.  bourg,  then  Annapolis,  neit  Boston, 

afterwards  to  range  along  the  whole  coast  of  North  America,  and 
finally  to  visit  the  West  Indies.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1740,  the 
aimaraent  sailed  from  Brest,  and  passed,  unnoticed,  a  British  squad- 
ron, placed  to  observe  its  motions.  Admiral  Leetocq  left  Portsmouth 
in  pursuit,  but  wu  repeatedly  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  and 
hence  the  colonies  were  left  to  depend  on  their  own  resources. 
Here,  however,  the  good  fortune  of  the  French  commander  termi* 
naied.  He  had  a  most  tedioni  end  tempestuous  passage,  being 
ninety  days  in  reaching  Chebucto ;  and  by  that  time  four  ships  of 
the  line  were  so  shattered  as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  Europe,  while 
three,  sent  under  Admiral  Conflans,  by  the  West  Indies,  had  touched 
at  the  point  of  rendezvous,  but  not  finding  the  fleet,  had  also  set  sail 
homewaida.  D'Anville,  overpowered,  it  should  seem,  by  distress 
and  disappointment,  died  suddenly ;  and  Destoumelle,  the  vice- 
admita),  in  a  few  days  became  delirious,  and  ran  himself  through 
the  body.  In  these  calamitous  circumstances,  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  Louisbourg;  but  De  la  Jonquie re,  governor  of 
Canada,  having  assumed  the  commaod,  determined  to  proceed 
against  Annapolis.  In  rounding  Cape  Sable,  however,  be  had  to 
austain  a  fresh  tempest,  which  so  dispersed  and  injured  the  remain- 
ing ships  of  the  fleet,  that  they  instantly  steered  for  Europe.  Thus 
this  mighty  armament,  whicb  was  expected  to  effect  the  conquest  of 
all  North  America,  was  completely  baffled,  without  meeting  an 
enemy.  The  colonists  regarded  it  as  a  special  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  celebrated  the  event  by  a  general  thanksgiving. 
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The  French,  however,  were  indefatigable.  Do  la  Jonquiftre  was 
immediately  sent  out  with  thirty-eight  sail ;  but  having  on  his  way 
encountered  Admirals  Anson  and  Warren,  he  was  completely  de- 
feated, losing  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  six  richly  laden  East  Indiaraen 
which  he  had  under  convoy.  The  settlers  then  could  not  allow 
themselves  to  doubt,  that  in  the  treaty  now  negotiating.  Cape  Breton 
and  Louisbourg,  so  important  for  the  safety  as  well  as  compactness 
of  their  territory,  would  be  secured  to  them.  But  the  British  minis- 
try, with  a  view  to  preserve  entire  the  possessions  of  their  ally,  the 
empress  queen,  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
agreed  to  restore  these  conquests.  However  sound  might  be  this 
policy  in  itself,  its  result  could  not  fail  to  prove  very  mortifying  to 
tbo  «/knierican  provincials,  who  had  made  the  acquisition  by  so  bril- 
liant an  exertion  of  courage  and  enterprise. 

Britain  now  began  to  pay  more  attention  to  Nova  Scotia.  Hid&jto 
it  had  been  quite  a  French  country,  peopled  and  cultivated  through 
out  by  that  hostile  nation.  It  was  suggested,  that  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  soldiers  and  sailors  discharged  in  consequence  of  the  peace,  a 
part  might  with  great  advantage  be  located  as  agriculturists,  and 
thereby  provide  the  colony  with  an  English  population.  This  pro- 
ject was  embraced  with  ardour  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  Fifty  acres  were 
allowed  to  every  private,  with  ten  additional  for  each  member  of  his 
&mily.  A  higher  allowance  was  granted  to  officers,  in  proportion 
to  their  rank,  till  it  amounted  to  six  hundred  for  all  above  that  of 
captain.  By  this  encouragement,  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  adventurers,  with  their  families,  were  induced  to  embark 
in  May,  1749.  They  were  landed,  not  at  Annapolis,  but  at  Che- 
bucto,  named  henceforth  Halifax,  after  the  patron  of  the  expedition. 

The  only  inhabitants  visible  were  small  bands  of  s&vages,  who 
glanced  on  them  with  a  jealous  and  hostile  eye,  and  then  fled  into 
the  interior.  The  Honourable  Edward  Cornwallis,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor,  nevertheless,  inspired  the  settlers  with  a  spirit 
of  activity  and  emulation  ;  planks  and  other  materials  were  procured 
from  New  England ;  and,  before  winter,  a  neat  wooden  town,  with  spa- 
cious and  regular  streets,  had  been  reared.  The  enforced  idleness 
of  that  season  was  not  a  little  dangerous  to  many  of  the  immigrants* 
However,  a  strict  police  was  established;  the  government  was 
lodged  in  a  council  of  six,  who,  uniting  the  executive  with  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  functions,  formed  a  somewhat  arbitrary  body ;  but 
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ihere  were  scarcely  materials  as  yet  for  any  other.  Parliament  con- 
tinued to  support  the  colony  by  annual  grants,  which,  in  1765,  had 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £415,584. 

Although  the  settlers  seemed  thus  firmly  established,  they  soon 
found  themselves  in  an  uneasy  and  difficult  position.  The  Indians 
made  at  first  some  friendly  overtures ;  but  the  influence  of  their  old 
allies  is  said  to  have  soon  determined  them  to  resume  a  system  of  the 
most  active  hostility.  The  English,  notwithstanding  their  military 
habits,  were  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  desultory  warfare  of  enemies 
who,  stealing  through  the  depth  of  swamps  and  thickets  by  paths 
which  none  but  themselves  could  tread,  appeared,  struck  the  blow, 
and  vanished.  Tiiey  even  made  attacks  upon  Halifax ;  and  the 
coloDists  could  not  remove  from  that  place  singly  or  in  small  parties, 
for  extending  or  improving  their  settlement,  without  imminent  peril. 
When  made  captive,  their  futc  was  dreadful — scalping,  torture,  and 
death ;  or,  if  spared,  they  were  dragged  by  long  marches  through 
trackless  forests,  suflering  intolerable  hardships.  Many  were  car- 
ried to  Louisbourg,  where  they  were  purchased  as  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise. The  French  professed  themselves  actuated  solely  by  a 
wish  to  save  them  from  the  dreadful  fate  that  otherwise  awaited 
ibem;  yet  these  tender  feelings,  it  was  observed,  never  prevented 
ihem  from  extorting  most  exorbitaa!  ransoms.    There  is  great  rea 
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■OB  to  believe,  that  ao  means  were  employed  tn  conciliate  this  unibr- 
lunate  waA  injured  race.  It  was  determined  to  treat  them,  not  as 
regnbr  enemies,  but  as  traitors  and  rebels ;  and  that  they  might  be 
ziTalled  in  barbarity,  a  price  was  put  upon  Indian  scalps. 

Another  circumstance  which  placed  the  colony  in  an  uneasy  aitn- 
ation,  was  the  boundary  contests  with  France.  The  history  of  thu 
a&irt  howeveTt  which  brought  on  the  bloody  conflict*  of  the  Seven 
'Sims'  Wai,  will  come  under  our  notice  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


n.   MEW  BRUNSWICK. 

TEW  BRUNSWICK  did  not  exist  u 
a  separate  colony,  until  1783.  Pre- 
is  to  this,  the  French  had  claimed 
it  under  the  title  of  New  France,  as 
)  part  of  Acadia,  and  the  English,  in 
their  turn,  as  part  of  Nova  Scotia. 
When  the  latter  province  was  ceded 
)  the  British  government,  France 
<•  still  claimed  New  Brunswick  as 
part  of  Canada ;  hut  the  peace  of 
1763  settled  these  conflicting  claims,  by  giving  the  whole  province 
to  England.  Still,  it  was  left  unoccupied  eicept  by  a  few  Acadiana, 
who  had  sought  refuge  among  its  forests  from  the  relentless  pene- 
CUtion  to  which  they  were  exposed.     In  1782,  some  families  from 
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New  England  settled  at  Mangervilte,  about  fifiy  miles  up  the  St. 
John.  Id  twenl}'  years,  their  numbera  bad  iacreaaed  to  eight  hun- 
dred. At  the  close  of  the  Revotulionary  War,  aeTeral  thousand  dis- 
banded British  troops  were  placed  at  Frederickton.  But  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  comrorts  of  civilized  life,  these  new  colonisM  auf- 
fered  great  hardships,  and  a  long  season  of  privalioo,  before  they 
could  place  their  families  in  comfortable  situations. 

In  1785,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  tras  appointed  goveraor.  and  made 
vigoroua  exertions  for  the  itnproTement  of  the  country,  which  gra- 
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daallj,  though  slowly,  advanced.  On  his  neturn  to  England,  (1803,^ 
until  1817,  the  government  was  administered  hy  presidents.  In 
1809,  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  was  advBnced  to  nearly  j£d,  w-hile 
that  of  the  colonies  remamed  free.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  flourishing  condition  of  New  Brunswick.  The  country  has 
continued  to  increase  gradually  in  prosperity,  under  a  succession  of 
difierent  rulers  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  connection  with  Canada,  New  Brunswick  shared  in  the  long 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  concerning  the 
north-eastern  boundary.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  by  leav- 
ing the  exact  line  uncertain,  had  given  rise  to  controversy,  which, 
becoming  more  angry  as  it  advanced,  at  length  threatened  an  open 
rupture  between  the  claimants.  The  territory  subject  to  this  ambi- 
guity, formed,  in  1783,  a  tract  of  wild  forest,  scarcely  ever  trodden 
by  a  European.  But,  as  settlements  increased,  and  with  them  cut* 
tivation  of  soil,  the  fine  timber  became  an  object  to  both  parties.  In 
1829,  an  agreement  was  made  to  refer  the  question  to  the  King  of 
Holland.  He  returned  an  answer  in  1831,  declaring  the  impossibi- 
lity of  defining  a  boundary  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but 
recommending  a  line  extending  along  the  St.  Croix,  tHe  St.  John, 
and  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Connecticut.  This  the  United  States 
Senate  rejected,  proposing  a  new  arbitrary  line.  While  the  ques- 
tion remained  thus  undecided,  trespassers  from  each  side  entered  the 
territory  to  cut  timber.  Expeditions  were  sent  against  them,  who, 
in  their  turn,  took  possession  of  the  ground.  Matters  grew  worse 
every  day,  and  a  border  war  seemed  inevitable,  when  an  agreement 
was  made  between  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  ambassador,  and  Mr.  For- 
syth,  the  American  secretary  of  state,  to  the  efiect  that  the  govern 
ment  of  Maine  should  voluntarily  withdraw  its  military  force,  and 
any  further  arrangements  against  trespassers  be  made  by  the  two 
powers  jointly.  A  convention  to  this  efiect  was  signed  by  the  two 
governors,  March  28  and  25,  1839.  The  subsequent  condition  of 
affiiirs,  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Ashburton  Treaty,*'  arc  reserved 
for  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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ni.   FRIXCE   ED  W  A  SB's  ISLAKIk 


RINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND,  fonnerly 
3  St.  John,  is  a  fine  tract,  lying  south 
of  ihe  Guir  of  Si.  Lawrence,  and  opposile 
MovB  ScDiJa  and  New  Brunswick.  Northum- 
berland Strait  Kparates  it  from  iheae  provinces.  Its  greatest  length 
is  about  a  hundred  and  thirty-lire  miles,  the  breadth  varying  from  a 
siogle  mile  to  tbiny-four.  The  whole  isbnd  ia  deeply  indented  by 
bays  and  inlets,  so  that  scarcely  one  spot  can  be  found  removed 
more  than  seven  or  eigbl  miles  from  tide-water.  It  is  supposed,  by 
Robertson  and  others,  to  be  the  land  reached  by  Cabot  in  1497,  end 
Bubaequendy  visited  by  Verazzano.  Tbia  is,  however,  very  doubt- 
ful. The  first  definite  notice  given  of  it  ia  by  Champlaia,  who, 
naming  it  St.  John,  accurately  describes  its  sitnation  and  eitent,  and 
notices  its  harbours. 

The  cession  of  Acadia  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
was  an  event  favourable  to  the  neighbouring  island.  St,  John  le- 
ceived  a  number  of  French  settlers;  who,  by  their  industry,  soon 
gave  a  flourishing  appearance  to  the  island.  It  waa  captured  by  the 
New  England  forces,  in  1746,  but  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Al^er  the  second  reduction  of  Lonisbourg  in  1768,  that  of  Si. 
John  followed,  and  it  became  permanently  attached  to  the  British 
crown.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  at  that  time,  is  rarioasly  rated 
at  ten  thousand,  six  thousand,  and  four  thousand  one  hundred  ;  the 
lost  probably  nearest  the  truth.  They  had  brought  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  land  under  cultivation ;  had  large  stocks  of  horned 
cattle ;  and  some  of  them  could  send  twelve  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  market  of  Quebec.    They  were  now  doomed,  how 
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ereTito  the  same  relentlesa  proBcriptioa  as  their  brelbren'in  Nora 
Scotia ;  and  the  pretext  was,  that  a  Dumber  of  Eogtish  scalps  were 
found  in  the  French  governor's  house.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a 
just  ground  of  suspicion ;  though  the  British  might  have  recollected 
that  they  themselves  had  oflered  premiums  for  these  trophies.  Thejr 
were  unquestionably  brought  in  by  the  Indians,  and  at  all  erents 
aflbrded  no  apology  for  inflicting  vengeance  upon  thousands  of 
peaceable  and  industrious  settlers.  The  details  of  the  expulsion  are 
not  stated  ;  but  it  appears  that  a  certain  number  were  sent  to  Ca-' 
aada,  others  to  the  southern  colonies,  and  some  to  France,  while  it 
is  admitted  that  many  contrived  to  conceal  themselves.  So  complete, 
however,  was  the  desolation,  that,  in  1770,  twelve  years  al^er,  there 
were  found  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  families. 

The  islaud  was  conGrmed  to  Britain,  in  1763 ;  but  some  yean 
elapsed  before  measures,  not  remarkably  judicious,  were  taken  for 
this  settlement.  Lord  Egremmt  formed  a  strange  scheme,  by  which 
it  was  to  be  divided  into  twelve  districts,  ruled  by  as  mSny  barons, 
each  of  whom  was  to  erect  a  castle  on  his  own  properly,  while  that 
nobleman  was  to  preside  aa  lord  paramount.  This  ridiculous  plan 
was  changed  for  another  not  much  wiser.  In  August,  1707,  a  din- 
sion  was  made  into  aixty-seren  townships,  of  about  twenty  thousand 
acres  each,  which,  with  some  reservations,  were  made  over  to  indi- 
viduals supposed  to  possess  claims  upon'  the  government.  They 
became  bound  to  settle  the  country  in  ten  years,  to  the  eiteat  of  at 
least  one  person  for  two  hundred  acres.  Their  exertions  in  dus 
respect,  however,  were  not  very  effective  ;  and  when  they  resolved, 
as  the  only  means  of  rendering  the  property  valuable,  to  retail  it  in 
small  lots,  their  prices  were  too  high  j  nor  could  they  grant  that 
soccage  tenure  under  the  crown,  which  is  esteemed  the  most  se- 
cure. 

^  ONSIDERABLE  efforts,  however,  were  at 
first  made  to  rescue  the  island  from  its  stale 
of  desolation.  The  proprietors  succeeded  in 
procuring  for  it  a  governor,  independent  of 
'>  Nova  Scotia,  though,  as  already  mentioned, 
'  there  were  only  a  hundred  and  filly  families 
resident  on  it.  Mr.  Patterson,  appointed  to 
that  office,  in  1770,  brought  back  a  number 
of  the  exiled  Acadiaiis.  Tracady  was  settled  by  Captain  Macdo 
nald  with  three  hundred  Highlanders ;  and  Chief  Baron  Montgomery 
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mada  gi^t  efforts  to  fulfil  his  proprietary  obligations.  A  beginning 
was  thus  made,  a  good  report  was  spread,  the  colony  received  gra- 
dual accessions*  and,  in  1773,  a  constitution  being  given,  the  first 
House  of  Assembly  was  called.  But  the  governor  and  Oeneral 
Fanning,  who  succeeded  in  1789,  were  involved  in  contests  with  the 
proprietors  and  settlers,  who  accused  them  of  culpable  eagerness  to 
acquire  landed  property  for  themselves ;  these  feuds,  however,  seem 
to  have  caused  no  material  injury. 

In  1799,  inconvenience  having  been  felt  from  the  island  bearing 
the  same  name  with  the  chief  towns  in  New  Brunswick  and  New- 
foundland, it  was  changed  to  Prince  Edward,  in  honour  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Kent,  who,  as  commander  in  America,  had  directed  some 
valuable  improvements.  In  1803,  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  gave 
so  great  an  impulse  to  emigration,  carried  over  an  important  colony, 
consisting  of  about  eight  hundred  Highlanders.  He  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  so  much  judgment,  that  the  settlers 
soon  became  very  prosperous,  and  with  the  friends  who  have  since 
joined  them,  now  amount  to  upwards  of  four  thousand. 

Grovemor  Desbarres,  who  succeeded  Fanning,  was^a  man  of  talent; 
and  though  his  administration  was  considered  by  no  means  prudent, 
yet,  at  no  former  period  did  the  colony  advance  so  rapidly.  In 
1813,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Smyth,  whose  violent  and  tyrannical 
conduct  caused  a  general  agitation  in  the  cotpny.  For  several  years 
previous  to  1823,  he  had  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  when  a  committee  of  the  inhabitants  was  appointed  ta 
draw  up  a  petition  for  his  removal,  he  caused  them  to  be  arrested. 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  high-sheriflf,  however,  though  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  made  his  escape  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  to  England ;  where 
the  real  state  of  things  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  the  governor 
was  recalled,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Ready  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  The  conduct  of  this  last  gave  general  satisfaction ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  House  of  Assembly,  he  passed  many  useful 
acts,  and  took  various  measures  to  promote  the  continued  improve- 
ment of  the  colony.  In  1831,  Colonel  Young  received  the  appoint- 
ment, and  ruled  as  lieutenant-governor  till  1836,  in  which  year  Sir 
John  Harvey  was  named  his  successor.  Sir  John  was  very  popular ; 
but  being,  in  1837,  removed  Ho  the  government  of  New  Brunswick, 
his  place  was  supplied  by  Sir  Charks  A.  Fitzroy.  Since  this  time, 
the  island  baa  prcannlid  BJUhlir  ittiicl  Ihe  attention  of  the  historian. 
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IV.   KKWFODNfiUini. 

kEWFOUNDLAND  is  a  large  island,  the  most 
f  important  of  the  British  posaeastons  adjacent  to 
'  the  eastern  coast  of  Nonh  America.  On  one 
side  it  almost  touches  the  continent,  but  on  the 
other  stretches  for  out  into  the  Atlantic.  Its 
entire  circuit  is  one  thousand  miles.  The  moat 
striking  natural  feature  connected  with  the 
island,  are  the  Banks,  shallow  places  in  the 
ocean,  near  which  cod  and  other  fish  abound  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
supply  the  world,  and  give  to  ihe  island,  through  the  fisheries,  a 
moat  important  station  in  the  rank  of  colonial  provinces.  The  same 
producIiTe  character  distinguishes  ibe  shores  of  Labrador.  In  these 
tempestuous  seas,  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  have  for  ages 
laboured  indefatigably  with  nets,  lines,  and  every  imaginable  pny 
cess,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  diminution  of  fruitfulness  has  «r«i 
keen  observed. 
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Newfoundland  waa  discovered  by  Cabot,  in  14971  and  has  nnce 
been  claimed  bjr  Great  Britain.  Attention  wmg  speedily  dfavn  to 
the  cod-fisheriea.  In  1517|  an  English  vessel  reported  htTing  seen 
forty  ihips^— Portuguese,  French,  and  Spanish — employed  on  the 
coast.  Id  1636,  an  Englishman,  named  Hore,  attempted  a  settle- 
ment, but  Tailed.  He  was  followed  by  the  equally  unfortunate  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert.  During  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
English  were  leas  successful  in  the  fisheries  than  other  natitou; 
and  the  failure  of  repeated  attempts  at  settlement  damped  the  spirit 
of  the  nation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  schemes  to  colonize 
the  northern  territory  were  commenced  on  a  large  scale.  Than  ori- 
ginated in  Mr.  Guy,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  published 
several  pamphleta,  and  induced  a  number  of  influential  penooi  at 
court  to  engage  in  the  undertaking.  Among  theie  were  Lord 
Bacon,  Lord  Northampton,  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  Sir  Fitiieia 
Tsnfield,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  These,  with  forty-one  other 
persons,  received  a  patent  to  colonize  Newfoundland.  They  were 
invested  with  the  entire  property  of  the  land,  soil,  and  mines,  and  « 
general  gmnt  made  of  those  privileges,  which  the  crown  could  not 
find  time  to  enumerate.  The  only  reservation  was  the  right  of  fish- 
ery on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  to  any  English  subject. 
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Mr.  Quy  was  appointed  governor  of  the  new  colony.  In  1610, 
he  conveyed  thither  thirty-nine  persons  in  three  vessels,  and  em- 
ployed them  in  constructing  a  dwelling  and  store-house,  with  an 
enclosure  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  hy  ninety,  in  which  were 
planted  three  pieces  of  ordnance.  He  gave  flattering  accounts  of. 
the  country  to  government,  and  seems  to  have  bent  all  his  energies 
to  the  rearing  up  of  a  prosperous  colony.  On  returning  in  the  fol- 
lowing season,  he  appointed  William  Colston  in  his  stead,  who  was 
by  no  means  so  sanguine  in  his  hopes  and  efforts  as  his  predecessor. 
Guy  returned  in  1612.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  sail  along  the 
coast  on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  during  which  he  dealt  amicably 
With  the  natives.  In  a  year,  he  again  returned  to  England,  and  the 
colony  afterwards  languished  greatly.  Some  time  after,  (1615,)  Cap- 
tain Whitboume  was  sent  out  to  hold  a  court  of  admiralty,  and  pro- 
vide a  check  for  the  numerous  abuses  to  which  the  fishermen  were 
subjected;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  specify  the 
evils  and  propose  remedies.  « 

BOUT  the  year  1621,  Sir  George 
Calvert,  aAerwards  Lord  Baltimore, 
obtained  a  grant  of  a  tract  from  Cape 
St.  Mary  to  the  Bay  of  Bulls.  His 
object  was  to  form  a  settlement 
where  members  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  might  enjoy  the  free 
exercise  of  their  opinions.  Viscount 
Faulkland  undertook  to  set/d  a  colo- 
ny from  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  then  lord-lieutenant.  Other  gen- 
tlemen made  similar  offers.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the 
comforts  of  the  settlers,  and  especially  to  enlist  their  feelings  in  the 
enterprise.  But,  although  the  colonists  appear  to  have  been  nume- 
rous* few  details  are  given  of  their  progress.  Lord  Baltimore  himself 
visited  the  colony,  and  built  a  strong  fort  and  handsome  house  atFer- 
ryland,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  About  twenty  years  afler 
this  first  plantation,  the  number  of  families  in  different  parts  of  the 
coast  had  swelled  to  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  importance  of  the 
fishery  grew  with  that  of  the  colony,  so  that,  in  1626,  one  hundred 
and  fiAy  vessels  sailed  thither  from  Devonshire ;  and  England  began 
to  supply  the  other  countries  of  Europe  with  the  products  of  the 

fisheries. 
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When  Lord  Baltimore  ivtnriied  to  England,  he  hecame  so  engaged 
with  hia  Maryland  colony,  u  lo  find  liltle  time  to  bestow  on  the  one 
already  planted.  The  settlers  conseqaently  sonic  into  comparatJTe 
neglec^  and,  giving  up  all  attempts  at  culture  of  the  soil,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  fisheries. 

This  branch  of  industry  was  now  assuming  that  impoitance 
which  it  BO  well  merits.  The  French  emtsTked  in  it  with  their 
customary  zeal,  and  even  formed  a  colony  in  the  Bay  of  Placentia, 
in  order  to  carry  it  on  more  convenientiy.  In  166S,  it  was  encou- 
laged  by  the  repeal  of  all  duties.    But  this  so  far  increased  the 
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number  of  individual  adventurers,  that  the  British  began  to  fear  a 
decrease  in  the  government  profits.  The  barbarous  remedy  of  root- 
ing out  the  colony  was  proposed  by  Josiah  Child,  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, and  immediately  carried  into  execution.  Sir  John  Berry  was 
employed  to  burn  the  houses  and  drive  out  the  settlers.  That  offi- 
cer seems  to  have  mitigated  as  much  as  possible  his  cruel  commis- 
sion, and  sent  home  strong  remonstrances  as  to  the  misery  which  he 
had  reluctantly  occasioned.  In  1676,  Downing,  a  resident,  procured 
an  order  from  the  king,  that  the  people  should  be  no  further  mo- 
lested ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  strict  injunctions  were  issued,  that  no 
vessel  should  carry  out  any  emigrants,  or  permit  them  to  settle. 

During  the  war  with  France,  consequent  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  Newfoundland  suffered  severely.  Although  the  English 
claimed  the  territory,  the  French  had  fortified  a  number  of  settle- 
ments, which  they  were  now  unwilling  to  abandon.  In  1692,  Com- 
mander Williams  attacked  Placentia,  but  without  success ;  and  an 
attempt,  by  the  French,  upon  St.  John,  (1696,)  was  attended  with  a 
like  result.  A  second  trial  resulted  in  its  capture  and  destruction, 
and  soon  after  Ibberville  rooted  out  all  the  English  stations,  except  Bona 
Vista  and  Carbonier.  These  successes  were  nullified  by  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  which  compensated  each  party  for  its  losses  during  the 
war.  During  the  war  of  the  succession,  Newfoundland  was  again 
taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 
Newfoundland  then  continued  to  increase  in  importance,  with  but 
slight  interruptions  until  the  War  of  Independence.  In  1775,  the 
New  England  colonists  were  forbidden  to  participate  in  the  fisheries ; 
but,  in  revenge,  these  high-spirited  men  refused  to  supply  the  crews 
of  vessels  with  provisions ;  a  plan  that  reduced  them  almost  to  star- 
vation. They  thus  found  it  necessary  either  to  return  home  or  to 
repair  to  some  of  the  other  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
Great  Britain  repealed  most  of  her  onerous  laws,  and  from  that  time 
both  the  settlements  of  Newfoundland  and  its  fisheries  increased 
rapidly  in  prosperity.  The  latter  are  now  free  to  all  nations,  and 
numbers  of  ships  are  annually  employed  by  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  in  this  dan- 
gerous occupation.  The  total  population  of  Newfoundland  is  at 
present  about  seventy  thousand,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are 
Roman  Catholics. 


.   LABRADOB   AND  NXW  nUTAIN. 

'  E  have  divided  tho  temtny  north  of 
Caoadfi  into  two  great  Da- 
taral  diTiaJona,  koown  as 
I^brador  and  New  Bri- 
tain. The  former  country 
is  of  Tory  little  hiatorical 
.  importance.  The  coaat 
I  first  discovered  by 
Behastian  Cabot,  in  1496, 
and  was  afterwards  Yisiled  (I60I)  and  named  (Terra  Labrador)  by 
Qaspar  Cortereal.  During  the  sixtaenth  century,  it  was  visited  by 
rariouB  Europeans,  and  attempts  made  to  settle  and  carry  on 
.the  cod-fishery  along  the  coast.  An  impulse  was  given  to  these 
efibrts  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who,  in  17&2,  settled  at  Hope- 
dale  and  other  placea.  After  numerous  hardahips,  they  obtained 
from  government,  in  May,  1769,  a  tract  of  land,  on  which  to  settle 
and  carry  on  their  praiaeworlhy  ezertiona.  The  missions  have 
existed  through  great  vicissitudes,  until  the  present  time.  -  Their 
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aetlleiaenia  are,  bowerer,  small,  and  lying  principally  along  the 
eastern  coast.     The  interior  is  little  known.  . 

New  Britain  is  an  immense  country,  stretching  Trom  Canada  to 
the  Polar  sea,  with  an  average  breadth  of  twenty-six  hundred  miles. 
I'he  southern  portion  is  a  flat  prairie  land,  trareraed  by  large  rivers, 
and  gifled  with  a  highly  fruitrul  soil.  The  woody  portion  lies 
aronnd  Hudson's  Bay ;  while  the  western  territories  are  rugged  and 
mountainous.  The  whole  country  owes  its  importance  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  valuable  furs  derived  from  the  animals  that  swarm  in 
every  quarter. 

The  eastern  coast  of  New  Britain  was  early  visited  by  Enropeast, 
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in  the  hope  of  discorenng  a  north-^esi  paaaage  to  India.  In  1617, 
SfiliaGtian  Cabot  first  vJsJled  Hudson's  Bay,  which  he  riewed  as  a 
com rounica lion  to  the  coveted  regions  of  the  east.  This  voyage  was 
subsequenlly  forgotten;  so  ihat  when  Hudson,  in  1610,  sailed 
through  the  atraits  now  beanng  his  name,  and  found  a  broad  expanse 
of  water,  it  was  considered  a  new  discovery,  and  named  by  him 
Hudson's  Sea.  He  wintered  within  the  strails,  and  finally  perished 
by  B  mutiny  of  the  crew. 

This  expedition  was  followed  by  others,  all  of  which  steered  in  the 
same  direction  with  Hudson,  but  were  more  fortunate  in  discovery. 
Soulharopion  island  was  discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Button,  in  1612 
or  1613.  He  named  it  Carey's  Swan's-nest.  He  passed  the  win- 
ter at  Nelson's  river,  first  seen  by  him,  but  waspreveniud  from  pur- 
suing  his  voyage  by  excessive  cold  and  the  consequent  discourage- 
ment of  his  crew.  Baffin's  Bay  was  explored  by  Bylol  and  Baffin, 
in  1616.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1681,  Luke  Fox,  an  enterprising 
mariner,  who,  had  been  equipped  by  the  London  merchants,  sailed 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  When  off*  Cape  Warwiclf,  (June  31,J 
his  progress  was  arrested  by  ice  and  currents.  He  describes  an 
iceberg  as  a  prodigious  thing,  sometimes  mountain  high  ;  but  here 
there  were  no  pieces  larger  than  a  great  church— their  extent  vary- 
ing from  a  perch  to  two  acres.  On  the 
26ih,  these  icebergs  lay  around  him  sc 
thick,  that  he  Vnew  not  what  wind  to 
pny  for  to  extricate  himself  of  them. 
I  On  being  released  from  this  danger,  he 
I  sailed  to  Southampton  island,  and  then 
I  explored  the  bay,  penetrating  as  far 
th  as  66°  47'.  Here  his  crew  be- 
came disheartened,  and  retracing  his  course,  be  returned  to  England. 
A  similar  expedition,  sent  ont  by  the  Bristol  merchants,  met  with  a 
like  result.  The  crew  passed  a  winter  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  sof- 
fered  the  most  deplorable  evils,  until  the  return  of  summer. 

In  June,  1688,  a  Frenchman,  named  Orossellez,  sent  out  an  expe- 
dition under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Rupert  of  England.  The 
crew  wintered  in  a  river  called  Rupert,  and,  on  returning,  presented 
so  favourable  a  report,  that  the  prince  and  other  noblemen  sub- 
scribed a  cnpital  of  £10,600,  and  obtained  a  charter  for  the  exclusive 
trade  ond  adminislration  of  the  countries  around  Hudson's  Bay. 
Settlements  were  formed  on  Rupert's,  Moose,  and  Albany  rivers  -, 
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Hod  in  1685,  (wo  more  on  the  Nelson  and  Severn.  In  1690,  their 
afTairs  were  in  such  n  flouriahing  condition,  that  the  proprielora 
trebled  iheir  original  capital.  This  success  excited  the  envy  of  the 
French,  who  speedily  made  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  set- 
tlements. They  retained  them  with  but  little  inierrupiion  until  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  which  restored  them  to  Britain. 

Two  companieB  were  now  formed  in  England,  each  of  which 
strove  to  ouldo  its  rival  in  discovery  and  colonization.  These  were 
the  Hudson's  Boy  Company  and  the  North-western,  In  1771, 
Samuel  Hearne,  employed  by  the  first,  descended  the  Copper- 
mine  River,  and  found  it  terminating  in  an  unknown  pan  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  In  1789,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  partner  of  the 
North-west  Fur  Company,  sailed  down  the  stream  bearing  hia  name, 
and  made  Dbservations  which  left  little  doubt  of  its  opening  into  an- 
other portion  of  the  same  expanse.  He  also  penetrated,  in  I789| 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  reached  the  coast  of  the  I^cific. 
These  discoveries  kindled  a  species  of  enthusiasm  in  the  British 
nation;  and,  afler  the  close  of  the  European  war,  in  1815,  she 
engaged  in  a  series  of  attempts  lo  penetrate  to  India,  by  the  North- 
west. Captain  Parry  reputedly  penetrated  into  the  Polar  Sea, 
and  discovered  a  range  of  large  islands,  to  the  south  of  which  were 
extensive  coasts,  stretching  out  of  sight.     Soon  after.  Captain  Roai 
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di«co?eTed  and  named  Boothia.  Parry  explored  the  northern  coasts 
of  Fludson's  Bay,  and  discovered  Fury  and  Hecla  Straits.  Dr. 
Richardson,  and  Captains  Franklin  and  Beechy,  also  made  eztenaive 
discoveries  along  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

These  expeditions  led  to  another,  terminating  in  some  important 
results.  Ross  had  sailed  in  1829,  and  for  four  winters  nothing  was 
heard  of  him— a  circumstance  which  excited  the  deepest  anxiety. 
Accordingly,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  go  in  search  of  him, 
and  Captain  Back,  an  ahle  officer  who  had  served  under  Franklin 
and  Richardson,  volunteered  to  conduct  it.  He  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool, Fehruary  17,  1883,  and,  after  visiting  New  York,  ascended 
the  Hudson  to  Albany.  In  April,  he  reached  Montreal.  After  nume- 
rous difficulties  in  raising  provisions  and  men,  he  sailed  up  the 
Ottawa,  to  a  small  stream  leading  into  Nipissing  Lake,  and  thence 
by  the  Rivi&re  des  Fran^ais,  he  entered  Lake  Huron.  Then,  cross- 
ing Lake  Superior,  Rainy,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  they  reached 
Fort  Alexander  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Winnepeg. 
From  the  settlers  in  this  vicinity  he  received  the  most  marked 
attention,  and  was  furnished  by  Grovemor  Simpson  with  every  con- 
venience. The  party  then  commenced  their  dreary  journey  toward 
the  north,  sometimes  sailing  along  rivers,  then  carrying  their  canoes 
across  almost  impassable  surfaces,  and  even  fording  torrents  and  cas- 
cades. The  thermometer  was  sometimes  90^  below  zero;  and  a 
huge  fire  in  a  small  apartment  could  not  raise  the  temperature  higher 
than  12^  above  zero.  Ink  and  paint  froze,  and  boxes  of  the  best 
seasoned  wood  split.  The  skin  of  the  hands  cracked  and  opened  in 
gashes.  When  the  face  was  washed  near  the  fire,  before  it  could  be 
dried  the  hair  was  clotted  with  ice.  All  living  beings  disappeared  ; 
no  sound  but  that  of  the  passing  wind  broke  the  awful  stillness. 
Captain  Back  penetrated  far  to  the  north  and  passed  the  winter ; 
but  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  prosecute  further  discoveries. 
In  the  following  year,  he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  on 
the  8th  of  September  arrived  at  Liverpool.  This  expedition  was 
foUowed  by  others  of  a  similar  character.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany now  manages  the  afiairs  of  the  territory.  There  are  four  prin- 
cipal stations,  between  which  the  country  is  divided ;  York  Fort, 
Moose  Fort,  Montreal,  and  Fort  Vancouver.  Smaller  stations  are 
scattered  throughout  the  territory,  some  of  which  afibrd  protection 
and  support  to  pious  missionaries,  who  are  engaged  in  the  laudable 
work  of  instructing  the  natives  in  religion  and  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XL 


EISTOST  or  0BB005. 

HE  term  Oregon  hu,  until  lateljr,  bees 
employed  to  deaignale  the  couotry  «x- 
tending  from  Califoniia  to  the  Russian 
posaesaioas,  and  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  risited 
as  early  as  1579  by  Sir  Fraocis  Dnke. 
tvbo,  punuing  the  track  already  com- 
)  menced  by  the  Spaniah  naTigaton, 
sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  noith  w 
48°.  It  is  very  probdble  that  OTen 
previous  to  thia  the  Spaniards  bmi 
sailed  further  northward  than  the  ex- 
tiemily  of  California.  In  1596,  D'Aguilar,  commander  of  an  expe- 
dition under  Philip  UI.,  of  Spain,  viaited  the  coast)  and  discorered 
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the  mouth  of  the  Columbia ;  but  his  account  of  the  expedition  was 
treated  by  his  countrymen  with  unmerited  neglect. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after  that  period,  the  Spaniards  made  no 
further  attempts  either  at  .discovery  or  settlement ;  and  the  distant 
region  of  Oregon  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  all  nations  as  an 
unknown  territorjr.  But  when  maritime  enterprise  revived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spain  established  ten  stations 
(1769"*-1T3!0)  along  the  coast  of  Northern  California.  In  1774, 
Juan  Perez  sailed  from  California  as  far  north  as  55^.  On  his  re- 
turn he  anchored  in  San  Lorenzo  bay,  probably  Nootka  Sound. 
Nearly  the  same  ground  was  passed  over  in  1775,  by  another  Spa- 
nish expedition  under  Don  Bruno  Heceta.  In  1776,  Captain  Cook, 
of  England,  examined  the  western  coast  from  44^  to  Behring's 
Straits. 

On  account  of  the  discoveries  of  Drake  and  Cook,  Great  Britain 
claimed  all  Oregon,  and  established  small  posts  throughout  the  terri- 
tory, under  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  was 
further  visited  by  Vancouver,  in  1791,  who  made  several  important 
explorations.  But  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  adventure  in  this 
quarter,  by  a  series  of  enterprises  conducted  by  land.  Mackenzie 
discovered  the  Frazer  river,  (1703,)  and  explored  it  to  a  considerable 
distance.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  David 
Thompson,  surveyor  and  astronomer  of  the  British  North-west  Com- 
pany, crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  Oregon,  and  explored  a 
branch  of  the  Columbia.  In  1807,  he  established  a  trading-post 
near  British  America,  and  spent  there  two  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  founded  another  station  on  the  Flathead.  Altogether 
he  spent  several  years  in  the  country,  making  valuable  topographi- 
cal observations  upon  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Columbia. 

The  American  Revolution  having  secored  the^  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  the  merchants  of  that  c(Mmtry  manifested,  with 
increased  ardor,  that  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  which  had  been 
arrested  during  the  arduous  struggle.  On  the  7th  of  May,  17d2, 
Captain  Robert  Gray,  in  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  entered 
the  Columbia  river,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  vessel.  His 
is  the  first  definite  account  given  of  that  stream.  During  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Clark  were  dispatched 
(August,  1805,)  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  region  beyond 
the  mountains.  They  reached  the  latter  range,  in  latitude  44® 
north,   crossed    it,  discovered    the   southern   head- waters   of   the 
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Colombu,  floated  down  its  sireiUQ  for  about  six  hundred  milea,  tben 
struck  off  in  a  wester]^  direction,  and,  on  the  16th  of  November) 
reached  its  mouth.  Here  they  built  some  huts,  remained  in  them 
during  the  winter,  and,  in  1800,  returned  to  the  United  Stateg,  ex- 
ploring, in  their  course)  many  of  tfa«  tributaries  of  the  Columbia. 
Thisi  until  very  recently,  was  the  only  occasion  in  which  the  Rocky 
Houniains  have  been  crossed  by  persons  acting  in  a  puUic  capacity. 

In  1B06,  Mr.  Frazer,  of  the  North-west  Company,  established  a 
trading  poet  on  Frazei's  river,  in  about  latitude  &4°  ;  and,  in  1811, 
Mr.. Thompson,  agent  of  the  same  company,  discovered  the  northern 
head-WBters  of  the  Columbia,  (62°  north,)  and  erected  some  huts  on 
its  banks.  In  the  same  year,  John  Jacob  Astoc,  of  New  York,  de- 
spatched an  expedition,  both  by  aea  and  land,  which  met  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  erected  on  its  southern  bank  a  little  fort. 
This  was  named  Astoria,  and  was  intended  to  be  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade  between  America  and  China.  During  the  war  of  1813* 
it  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  the  name  changed  to  Fort  Qeorgv; 
but  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  it  was  restored  to  the  Americans.  Not 
long  afterwards,  Astoria  was  abandoned  as  a  government  setileoMnt. 

On  the  SSd  of  February,  ISIS,  Spain  and  the  United  Slalw  oata- 
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blished,  by  the  Florida  treaty,  the  forty-second  parallel  as  their  mo« 
toai  ^undary,  from  the  source  of  the  Arkansas  down  to  the  Pacific— 
the  former  power  yielding  her  claim  to  all  territories  north  of  that 
line.  In  1824-5,  the  Russians  effected  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  renouncing  all  right  to  any  land  south  of  54^  40^.  A 
similar  treaty  was  stipnktefl  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  thus  the  tract 
between  42^  north  and  54^  40',  was  left  to  be  apportioned  between 
the  two  great  leading  powers  of  Europe  and  America. 

Negotiations  for  establishing  a  permanent  boundary  were  almost 
immediately  commenced.  The  Americans  had  already  offered 
(1818)  the  49^  north  latitude,  as  that  boundary,  but  this  was  re- 
fused; and,  in  1824,  they  renewed  it.  The  British  government 
claimed  to  the  Columbia.  Both  efibrts  were  fruitless ;  and  a  third, 
in  1826,  was  attended  with  a  like  result.  On  the  6th  of  August, 
1827,  the  two  nations  agreed  on  a  resolution  of  ^^  joint  occupancy," 
leaving  the  territory  free  to  the  hunters  and  companies  of  each,  to 
carry  on  trade  and  build  posts.  From  that  time  until  1845,  the 
whole  region  was  under  the  almost  entire  control  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  whose  members  established  numerous  posts  along 
its  northern  and  western  limits.  But  during  the  great  presidential 
canvass  for  1844,  the  subject  of  a  definite  boundary  ta  Oregon  be- 
came a  great  measure,  an  item  of  politics;  and  when  President 
Polk  assumed  the  executive  chair,  public  interest^  both  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  became  painfully  awakened  to  the  clainur^ 
the  two  rivals.  The  President  soon  showed  a  disposition  to  hare 
the  subject  brought  to  an  immediate  issue.  In  the  message  of  De- 
cember, 1S45,  he  recommended  the  termination  of  joint  occupancy, 
and  claimed  the  whole  of  Oregon,  up  to  54^  40*.  The  British  were 
firm  in  maintaining  their  claim,  and  made  active  preparations  for 
war.  This  resource  now  seemed  inevitabie,  and  the  question  of  its 
occurrence  rested  wholly  with  the  Senate.  That  august  body  acted 
in  a  manner  worthy  tiie  highest  representatives  of  a  Christian  nation. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  1846,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  notify  Great  Britain,  at  his  discretion,  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  terms  of  convention  which  had  passed  the  resolu- 
tion of  joint  occupancy.  Meanwhile,  negotiations  were  actively 
carried  on  with  a  view  of  concluding  a  treaty.  In  June,  the  English 
ambassador  proposed  the  boundary  line  of  49^,  and  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Columbia  to  that  point,  as  the  basis  of  an  agreement ; 
and  the  Senate  authorized  the  President  to  accept  it.    This  was 
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dooe,  anil  oo  the  16th  ths  new  treaty  was  transmitted  by  the  Execu- 
tive, and  passed  on  the  18th.  By  (bis  inatrument,  the  boundary  is 
the  49°  of  north  latitude,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
and  thence  through  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  and  the  Straits  of 
Fuca  to  the  Pacific— thus  giving  England  the  whale  of  Tancouver's 
island.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  during  the  continuance  of 
their  charter)  are  authorized  to  navigate  the  Columbia  to  the  49°. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


OKEEHLAITD. 


L^BEENLAND  ib  b  large  couBtry  Btntching  from 
latitude  69°  49*  north,  northwnrd  to  u  nn- 
IcDown  diatance.  It  appeara  to  be  separated 
from  the  contiaent  by  Baffin'i  Bay.  The 
,  population  ia  estimated  at  aiz  thoannd,  of 
,  whom  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  are  Enro- 
't  peana.  The  northern  regioaa  are  locked  in 
perpetual  ice,  and  aupport  no  liring  creature. 
Thifl  country  was  visited  as  early  as  082,  by  Eric  Rauda,  a  Nor- 
wegian, whoae  adventures  are  narrated  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
present  work.  He  established  a  settlement  at  Brsltaiid,  near  an 
inlet,  which  he  denominated  Eric's  Sound.  His  companions  founded 
Heriulfsness,  Rafn,  and  other  places — names  which  arcr  atill  ex- 
tant in  Greenland.  Eric  remained  three  years  in  his  colony,  and, 
on  returning  to  Iceland,  published  a  pompous  and. false  account  of 
the  new-found  region,  naming  it  Greenland.  Many  adventurers 
were  induced  to  settle,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  Christianity  was 
introduced  by  two  British  misaioBaries.    In  1 181,  the  color.y  had 
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floarished  to  such  an  eitent  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  hamlets 
were  stretched  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  on 
the  western— covering  ahogether  a  region  of  about  five  hundred 
miles. 

But  though  this  colony  commenced  under  such  favourable  aus- 
pices, it  was  destined  to  a  mournful  fate.  Long  before  the  time  of 
Columbus,  all  traces  of  European  civilization  had  disappeared  from 
Greenland  ;  and  the  settlement  itself  seems  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten.  The  cause  of  this  disaster  is  unknown ;  but  for 
some  time  after  it  became  known,  the  Danes  attempted  to  reach 
Greenland  and  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  sufierers.  After,  the  re-dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  America,  the  subject  was  again  agitated  in 
Northern  Europe.  In  1708,  a  Danish  clergyman,  named  Hans 
Egede,  determined  to  visit  Greenland,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover 
some  traces  of  the  lost  colony,  and  especially  to  attempt  the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives.  After  ten  years'  labour  and  opposition,  he  was 
intrusted  by  the  King  of  Denmark  with  a  vessel,  which  he  named 
the  Hope.  He  sailed  May  %  1721,  carrying  with  him  two  hundred 
and  forty  settlers,  besides  his  wife  and  four  children.  They  landed 
in  Ball's  river,  and  began  immediate  preparations  for  a  permanent 
settlement.  They  soon  gained  the  esteem  of  the  natives,  and  began 
to  instruct  them  in  Christianity.  They  were  liberally  encouraged 
by  the  king,  who  sent  not  only  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  but 
also  artificers  and  soldiers  to  build  a  garrison  and  fort.  On  the 
death  of  King  Frederick,  government  grew  negligent  of  the  distant 
settlement,  and  finally  ordered  its  return.  Egede,  with  ten  others, 
remained,  and  two  years  after,  the  new  monarch,  having  relaxed 
his  opposition,  ^ent  out  fresh  provisions  and  three  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries. These  settled  New  Hernhutt,  on  Ball's  river,  and  with 
Egede  commenced,  with  renewed  vigour,  the  instruction  of  the 
natives.  Their  labours  were  attended  with  success ;  and  in  1747, 
they  erected  the  first  church  ever  built  in  Greenland.  From  this 
time,  their  own  number,  as  well  as  that  of  their  converts,  steadily 
increased,  and  the  colony  finally  assumed  commercial  importance. 
In  1837,  West  Greenknd  contained  thirteen  colonies,  fifteen  com- 
mercial establishments,  and  ten  missionary  stations.  The  principal  of 
the  latter  are  Lichenfels,  Lichtenau,  and  New  Hernhutt.  Uppcr- 
navic,  latitude  72°. SC,  is  the  most  northern  station.  The  principal 
exports  are  whale  oil,  eider  down,  and  the  skins  of  reindeer,  seal, 
and  bear. 
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KUSSIAN  AHBRICA. 

I  HE  ezteDsive  region  known  as  Rasaian  America, 
is  a  country  of  ice,  roclis,  islands,  barrens,  and 
forests.  It  includes  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  Its  condition  in  1837  Is 
thus  described  hy  sn  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
\  Company; — "The  Russian  Fur  Company's  principal  esta- 
t  on  the  north-west  cosst  is  named  New  Archangel, 
rormerly  Sitka,  and  situated  in  Norfolk  Sound,  in  north  lati- 
I  (ode  57°,  west  longitude  132°  20'.  It  is  maintained  as  a 
tegular  military  establishment,  garrisoned  by  abouf  three  hundred 
officers  and  men,  with  good  natural  defences,  mounting  sixteen  short 
eighteens,  and  twelve  long  nine-poundera,  and  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  governor  of  the  Russian  army.  The  Rossiaos  bare  other' 
establishments  on  the  coast  and  islands  to  the  north  of  New  Arch- 
angel, and  ono  fort,  Ross,  in  the  Bay  of  Brogeda-~in  all,  ten  esta< 
blishments  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  They  hare  more- 
over twelve  vessels,  from  a  hundred  up  to  four  hundred  tons 
burden,  armed  with  ten  gnus  each,  of  diSitrent  calibre.  All  the 
officers,  and  most  of  the  people  employed  in  their  sea  and  land 
service,  belong  to  the  Russian  army  and  navy,  receive  pay  from  the 
Russian  government,  and  their  services,  while  attached  to  the  Ras< 
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sian  Pur  Company,  entitle  them  to  the  advantagea  of  pTomotioa, 
peDaion,  etc-t  in  like  manner  as  if  employed  in  active  service  in  the 
army  and  navy.  They  have,  moreovert  Bttached  to  these  settle- 
raents  a  number  of  Indians  of  the  Kodiac  tribe,  who  are  nsually 
employed  in  hunting  and  fishing,  but  are  under  no  fixed  engage- 
ment, bein^  considered  as  slaves.  Their  annual  leturna  in  furs  are 
in  value  from  £80,000  to  ^£100,000." 

This  country  was  discovered  and  settled  almost  entirely  by  the 
Russians.  As  early  as  1646,  an  expedition  of  seven  vessels,  under 
the  Cossack  Semoen  Deshniew,  sailed  from  Kolyma,  and  after  fonr 
being  wrecked,  the  remainder  pushed  forward  as  far  as  Behring'a 
Strait,  and  through  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anadir.  In  1710,  three 
men,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Russians  to  exhort  the  Tchuktzki 
Indians  to  submission,  received  information  of  the  Great  Country, 
(America,)  and  also  of  (he  Aleutian  islanders,  who,  among  other 
peculiarities,  buih  their  houses  under  ground,  extending  ihem  on  all 
sides,  so  that  numerous  families  could  live  in  one.  These  subterra- 
neous mansions  were  lighted  by  lamps,  and  divided  into  as  many 
apartments  as  they  contained  f^nilies — all  disgustingly  filthy  and 
desolate. 

The  ardent  ambititm  of  Peter  the  Oreat  induced  him  to  second  all 
these  eflbrtB.    Only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  authorized  lh« 
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fitting  out  of  an  expedition,  wboM  ol^ect  wu 
to  aswnaiQ  if  Asia  was  sepanted  from  Ame- 
rica by  B  strait.  It  consisted  of  two  vessels, 
under  the  command  of  Vitus  Behring,  a 
Dane.  The  soldiers  irere  led  by  Alexoi 
Tshirikof,  a  Russian  officer.  Part  of  the 
expedition  wna  conducted  by  land,  and  pait 
:;  by  water.  On  the  18lb  of  July,  1741,  Beh- 
ring discovered  ibe  continent  of  America,  in 
"''"  '""  •""■-'■  Jatitudp  58°  28*.  The  appearance  of  the 
land  was  grand,  but  gloomy.  Mountains  of  great  elevation,  coTered 
with  snow,  extended  far  inland.  One  summit,  rising  to  a  towering 
height  above  the  rest,  was  named  Mount  St.  Elios.  The  nearest 
headlands  were  denominated  Cape  St.  £liaa  and  Cape  Hermogenes. 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  islands  were  also  visited,  and  among  the 
latter  the  crew  were  obliged  to  winter.  Before  spring,  the  scurvy 
appeared  and  made  such  ravages  that  Behring  and  many  of  his 
men  died.  In  August,  1743,  the  survivors  succeeded  in  reaching 
Kamtschatka.  This  voyage  established  the  fact  nf  the  close  proxi- 
mity of  the  two  continents,  and  opened  to  the  BusaiaD  government 
the  road  to  a  lucrative  trade.  Behring's  Btr&it  was  named  alter  its 
unfortunate  and  lamented  discoverer.  ' 

A  few  years  previous  to  this  expedition,  the  Rnssiana  had  reached 
Japan  by  way  of  Kattitschatka,  and  this  formed  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  adventure.  But  although  the  Aleutian  islands  had  been 
visited  by  Behring,  the  government  appears  not  to  have  bean  fully 
aware  of  their  discovery  until  1760|  when  the  first  tribute  of  furs 
was  brought  from  them  to  Okotsk.  Since  that  time,  they  have  been 
regularly  visited  \  and  on  them,  together  with  a  coast  of  three  hun- 
dred leagues  beyond  the  polar  circle,  the  indefatigable  Russians 
have  established  those  settlements  and  &ctoriea  which  support  the 
great  and  advantageous  fur  trade  carried  on  with  China  by  the  Rus- 
sian Empire. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


SETTLEHENT  OF  TIBSDIIA. 

lOTWITHSTANDINQ  the  early  discovery  of  the 
I  American  continent  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  the 
various  explorations  of  the  northern  coast  by 
several  of  his  couDlrymen,  no  considerable  effort 
sioblishing  a  permanent  aeitlement  was  made  until  the 
I  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  These,  however,  were  not 
owing  to  the  personal  patronage  of  the  queen  herself,  bnt 
rather  to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  private  indi- 
viduals. One  of  the  most  dislinguished  of  these  was  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  although,  previous  to  his  endeavours,  efibrts  had 
been  made  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  olhera,  not  only  to  colonize. 
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bat  also  to  open  a  passage  to  the  rich  trade  of  India  and  China,  by 
sailing  around  the  continent  through  Hudson's  Strait. 

In  1584,  Raleigh  obtained  a  patent  from  the  crown,  conferring  on 
him  and  his  heira  for  ever  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  lands 
to  be  discovered,  with  their  revenue,  after  deducting  one-fifth  of  the 
gold  and  silver  for  the  crown,  and  power  to  seize  all  vessels  trading 
to  the  coast  without  his  license,  unless  driven  there  by  stormy  wea- 
ther. Clothed  with  these  ample  powera,  Raleigh  immediately  sent 
two  ships  under  Amidas  and  Barlow,  with  directions  to  explore  the 
coast  south  of  that  which  had  proved  fatal  to  Gilbert.  In  April, 
1584,  these  two  commandera  set  sail,  and  after  touching  at  the  Cana- 
ries and  among  the  West  Indies,  came  in  sight  of  the  Carolinas, 
July  4th.  After  sailing  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  during  which  the  senses  were  feasted  by  far 
stretching  hills,  clothed  in  the  most  luxurious  verdure,  and  enlivened 
by  rills  and  streams  of  crystal  clearness,  they  entered  Ocracock 
inlet,  and  landed  upon  what  they  supposed  was  the  main  land.  It 
proved  to  be  the  island,  now  called  Wocoken,  opening  into  Pamlico 
Sound.  On  the  third  day  after  landing,  they  observed  an  Indian 
walking  on  the  beach,  whom  they  invited  on  board  and  gave  him 
some  food  and  wine.  He  then  departed  well  satisfied.  Other  na- 
tives appeared,  and  finally  Granganimeo,  the  king's  brother,  escorted 
by  fifty  principal  persons.  Some  trading  took  place,  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  English ;  after  which  they  again  set  sail.  The  ad- 
joining coasts  and  sounds  were  then  explored,  when  the  navigatora 
returned  home,  carrying  with  them  two  natives,  Manteo  and  Wan- 
chese.  They  gave  a  most  flattering  report  of  the  country,  declaring 
its  soil  to  be  *'  the  most  plentiful,  sweet,  fruitful,  and  wholesome  of 
all  the  world ;"  and  the  people  ^*  the  most  gentle,  loving,  and  faith- 
ful, void  of  all  guile  and  treason,  and  such  as  lived  after  the  manner 
of  the  golden  age." 

The  desire  to  possess  so  delightful  a  region  arooaed  a  spirit  of 
adventure  hitherto  unknown  in  England.  Determined  to  establish 
a  colony,  Raleigh  immediately  fitted  out  seven  small  vessels,  manned 
with  a  hundred  and  eight  men,  under  Sir  Richard  GrenviUe.  The 
fleet  sailed  in  April,  1585,  and,  after  a  circuitous  vo3rage,  by  way  of 
the  Canaries  and  West  Indies,  reached  the  coast  of  Carolina,  in  the 
latter  end  of  June.  They  found  the  country  as  had  been  described 
to  them,  and  after  landing,  penetrated  some  distance  into  the  inte- 
rior.   The  Indians,  gratified  by  former  presents,  received  them  with 
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deh*ght ;  but  their  kindness  met  wilh  an  ill  reward.  Missing  a  silver 
cop,  the  Englisht  in  revenget  set  fire  to  a  village  and  devastated  the 
adjoining  fields.  They  then  chose  a  spot  near  the  shore  as  a  place 
for  settling. 

The  great  object  of  these  adventurers  appears  to  have  been  the 
discovery  of  gold.  Dreams  of  lands  whose  forests  dripped  with 
precious  aromatics,  vrhose  rivers  washed  down  sands  of  gold,  or 
sparkling  gems— of  an  El  Doradoi  whose  gorgeous  magnificence 
and  mines  of  inexhaustible  wealth  realized  the  wildest  romances  of 
Marco  Polo  or  Ariosio— formed  the  main-spring  of  exertion.  No  one 
imagined  that  the  first  duty  of  a  fresh  colony  is  an  immediate  tillage 
of  the  soil. 

In  August,  Grenrilte  sailed  for  England,  leaving  the  management 
of  the  settlement  with  Ralph  I^ne.  This  officer  had  received  from  a 
distinguished  native  chief,  named  Menslonon,  whom  he  held  in  ens- 
tody,  accounts  of  a  region  in  the  interior,  prolific  in  pearls,  and  in  a 
metal  paler  and  softer  than  copper,  which  the  inhabitants  used  foi 
making  ornamental  plates.  Without  further  delay.  Lane  selected  a 
bond  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Roanoke.  Delighted  with  the 
majestic  appearance  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  woods,  and 
tUnred  by  the  promises  of  provisions,  the  party  continued  advano- 
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iiig  with  culpable  carelessness,  until  their  supply  of  food  was  ex- 
hausted. The  governor  then  warned  them  to  return,  but  haring 
two  dogs  with  theni»  they  determined  to  make  prorisions  of  them, 
rather  than,  by  abandoning  the  ezpeditiouy  to  lose  the  glorious  fortune 
in  prospect.  On  a  sudden,  they  discovered  lights  moving  through 
the  woods,  and  soon  a  voice  called  to  their  Jndian  guide,  Manteo,  to 
be  on  guard.  This  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  arrows.  The 
English  landed  and  pursued  the  enemy  without  success ;  and  wea- 
ried, chagrined,  and  famished,  they  steered  their  course  homeward. 
Broth  made  of  dog's  flesh  and  sassafras  leaves  served  them  a^  food, 
until  they  reached  the  settlement. 

Lane  found  the  settlement  in  a  state  of  alarm  bordering  on  mu- 
tiny—the Indians  having  threatened  its  utter  extinction.  For 
awhile,  his  presence  restored  order;  but  soon  after,  the  consternation 
was  renewed,  on  ascertaining  that  the  Indian  tribes  had  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  starve  their  new  visitors,  by  laying  waste  th^ir  corn- 
fields, destroying  the  fishing-stations,  and  retiring  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  also  resolved  on  a  general  night  attack,  and  the 
colonists  were  probably  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the  faithfulness  of 
the  injured  Menatonon,  who  disclosed  the  whole  plot.  Soon  after, 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated ;  and  their 
principal  chief  Pemisapan,  being  enticed  to  an  interview*  was*  with 
some  followers,  treacherously  shot.  These  cruel  and  unwise  pro- 
ceedings completely  alienated  the  afilections  of  the  Indians,  and  de- 
stroyed all  hope  of  deriving  assistance  from  them. 

The  colonists  now  began  to  waken  to  a  reality  of  their  situation. 
No  prospect  appeared  of  reaUzing  their  golden  dreams,  while  abso- 
lute want  stared  them  in  the  face  ;  the  supplies  promised  at  Easter 
had  not  arrived  in  June ;  and  they  were  in  momentary  dread  of 
perishing  either  by  famine  or  the  arrows  of  the  savages. 

Amid  these  dispositions,  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  vessels  was  seen  in 
the  offing ;  and  after  some  alarm  lest  it  should  prove  a  hostile  squad- 
ron, the  joyful  announcement  was  made,  of  its  being  that  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  returning  from  his  victorious  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  main.  That  gallant  officer  readily  agreed  to  give  them  a 
store  of  provisions,  a  sloop  of  seventy  tons,  and  other  small  craft, 
with  which  they  might  either  explore  the  coasts  or  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  latter,  it  is  probable,  being  the  real  object.  A  violent 
storm,  however,  destroyed  these  vessels,  thus  defeating  the  arrange- 
ment; and  Lane,  upon  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  settlen«  eon- 
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tcDted  himself  witi)  obtaininf;  a  place  on  boaTcl  the  fleet,  by  which 
he  and  hia  adrenturen  might  be  conreyed  home. 

The  conclusion  that  Raleigh  bad  deserted  them  waa  quite  on- 
founded.  A  few  daya  afler  this  hasty  departure,  there  arrived  a 
brig  of  a  hundred  tons,  provided  with  every  thing  needful  for  theit 
wants  ;  but,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  crew,  there  were  no  colo- 
nists to  supply.  After  sailing  about  some  time,  and  satisfying  them- 
selves of  the  fact,  they  too  returned  to  Europe.  This  was  auothei 
huty  step ;  for  a  fortnight  bad  not  elapsed,  when  Sir  Richard  Oren- 
ville  appeared,  bringing  three  well-appointed  ships,  laden  with  every 
means  of  supporting  and  enlarging  the  colony.  His  dismay  may  be 
conceived,  when  neither  the  vessel  previously  despatched,  nor  <Nia 
Englishman,  could  be  found  within  those  savage  precincts.  He, 
therefore,  left  merely  fifteen  men  to  erect  a  fort  and  keep  a 
certain  hold  of  the  country  until  further  reinforcements  could  be  aent 
onL 

All  this  complication  of  fiiilure,  blunder,  and  disaster  did  not  dia- 
eonrage  Raleigh.    In  April  of  the  fallowing  year,  he  fitted  oat  a 
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new  expedition  of  Ihiee  ahipa  and  a  hundred  and  fifiy  penooB,  led 
hy  John  White,  who  was  appointed  governor,  with  twelve  asiiataDtti 
who  also,  perhaps,  contribated  to  the  expense.  Attempts  were  made 
to  ealablish  it  on  a  somewhat  more  solid  footing.  Implementa  of 
agriculture  were  provided  ;  several  familes  went  ont,  and  the  party, 
including  seventeen  females  and  nine  boys,  arrived  in  July,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  former  settlement.  Hers  a  dreadful  scene  met  their 
eyes ;  the  fort  was  rased  to  the  ground ;  the  houses,  though  still 
standing,  were  open  and  lenantless  j  the  floors  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  weeds,  on  which  deer  were  feeding.  The  bones  of  one 
man  lay  scattered  on  the  ground  ;  while  of  the  rest  not  a  trace  re- 
mained. After  anxious  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  a  band  of  Indians 
had  surprised  and  burned  the  fort,  when  the  English,  Tushing  out  to 
savo  themselves,  were  either  killed  or  chased  into  the  woods,  where 
they  soon  perished. 

^.HITE  began  by  soliciting  fiom  the  Indian 
cbiefs  a  renewal  of  their  former  alliance, 
promising  the  most  friendly  treatment,  and 
that  every  thing  which  had  passed  should  be 
L  forgiven.  They  announced  that  an  answer 
F  would  be  returned  is  seven  days ;  and  when 
time  elapsed  without  its  being  fulfilled, 
he  determined  on  a  hostile  expedition.  Led  by  Hanteo,  he  attacked 
a  party,  and  drove  them  into  the  fwest ;  but  was  dismayed  to  find 
that  hj  mistake  he  had  fallen  upon  one  of  the  few  friendly  tribes. 
He  then  relinquished  farther  proceedings;  but  all  hope  of  concilia- 
tory arrangements  was  lost. 

As  winter  approached,  and  the  vessel  was  about  to  return  toEurope, 
the  colonists  began  seriously  to  view  their  situation.  They  could 
look  for  nothing  from  the  Indians  but  the  most  deadly  hostility,  while 
the  laising  of  supplies  for  themselves  was  a  work  of  time  and  un- 
certainty. They  therefore  joined  in  an  earnest  entreaty  to  White, 
that  he  would  accompany  the  ship,  and  exert  himself  in  bringing  to 
them  further  aid  and  support.  He  strongly  objected,  on  the  ground 
thst  it  would  have  an  appearance  as  if  he  were  deserting  his  own 
colony;  but  they  insisted,  and  having  delivered  a  written  testimony, 
signed  and  sealed,  stating  that  the  proposal  Cime  from  themselves, 
he  consented.  There  hsd  been  bom  to  him,  during  his  residence,  a 
grand-daughter,  Virginia  Dare,  who  is  supposed  by  Bdr.  Bancroft  to  be 
tho  fint  ofispring  of  English  parents  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 
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REPARATIONS  for  resitting  the  foinons 
Spanish  Armada  interrupted  Raleigh's 
eflbrts  at  colonization.'  Meanwhile, 
While's  two  vessels,  which  had  been 
furnished  him  b;  Sir  Walter,  were, 
)ugh  his  own  imprudence,  much 
^  injured  and  obliged  to  return  to  Eng- 
bnd  ;  while  Orenville  was  retained 
n  the  fleet  destined  to  resist  the  Spa- 
niards. The  colony  was  left  to  lan- 
guish until  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  Eren  Raleigh  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  discouraged ;  and  aller  spending  forty  thousand 
pounds  in  thankless  exertions,  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  ob- 
jects. His  privileges  were  however  transferred  to  a  company  who 
undertook  to  support  the  settlement.  In  consequence  of  unavoid- 
able delay.  White  was  unable  to  sail  until  May,  1&90.  He  reached 
Roanoke  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Again  the  colony  was  in  a  state  of  utter  desolation  ;  though  there 
appeared  reason  to  hope  that  it  bad  removed  to  a  more  favourable 
site,  formerly  projected.  This  was  the  island  of  Croatoan,  fifty  miles 
distant,  in  which  Mauleo  resided,  and  where  they  had  met  a  most 
friendly  reception.  In  case  of  removal  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the 
letters  c  a  o  should  be  carved  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  were  found, 
and  elsewhere  the  full  name  Croatoan.  A  cross  was  to  have  indicated 
a  disastrous  removal :  and  the  sign  of  evil  was  absent.  Chests  with 
various  stores  had  been  buried  in  the  earth ;  some  were  entire ; 
others  had  been  discovered  and  rifled  by  the  Indians.  On  the  whole, 
White  concluded  that  all  was  well,  and  began  to  steer  for  the  new 
station  ;  but  meeting  with  some  difficulties,  and  the  season  being  ad- 
vanced, it  was  very  coolly  resolved  to  make  for  the  West  Indies, 
trade  there,  and  touch  at  the  colony  on  his  return  home.  Aiker 
coming  out  into  the  open  ocean,  the  wind  was  so  adverse  to  Ilia  pro- 
posed course,  and  so  favoumble  to  that  for  Britain,  that  the  iaUer 
was  adopted,  and  he  arrived  at  home  in  October. 

After  this,  the  colony  seems  to  have  been  totally  neglected  by 
every  one  except  Raleigh.  This  remarkable  man  sent  out,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  five  vessels,  the  last  in  1602;  but,  unfortunately, 
none  reached  the  settlement.  From  that  time,  nothing  was  ever 
discovered  of  this  unfortunate  colony.  Its  members  were  either 
extirpated,  or  became  amalgamated  with  the  neighbouring  Indian*. 
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NotwiUutKndiQg  thia  seriea  o(  disaaten,  a  reBSel  niled  for  Ame- 
rica, in  1602,  nnder  Bartholomew  Qosnold,  with  thirty-two  metii 
twelve  of  whom  intended  to  settle.  Btrilcing  directly  acroes  the 
ocean,  he  came  upon  the  coast  of  Moamchuaetts ;  and,  after  aailiiig 
onward  aoms  time,  reached  a  bold  promontory,  which,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  fish  caught  in  the  riciniiy,  he  named  Gape  Cod.  Steer- 
ing in  ft  southern  course,  they  passed  some  daogeroiu  promontories, 
and  at  length  landed  on  a  pleasant  island,  lo  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Re-embarking,  they  entered  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  which,  from  its  spacionsneas,  was  denominated  Qosnold's 
Hope.  Elizabeth  Island,  within  its  circait,  was  chosen  as  a  desi- 
rable place  of  Betllcmenl.  The  soil  was  clothed  with  noble  trees, 
and  with  aaasafrBs,  which,  among  other  valuable  plants,  waa  then 
esteemed  a  medicine  of  sovereign  virtue.  Some  pulae  being  sonm, 
grew,  in  a  fortnight,  to  half  a  foot.  They  debarked,  on  the  main- 
land, which  appeared  "the  goodliest  they  ever  saw,  replenished  with 
bit  fields."  Having  erected  a  fort,  and  collected  a  cargo,  chiefly  of 
sassafras,  they  prepared  to  return,  but,  at  this  criaia  the  settlen 
were  dismayed  with  the  prospect  of  being  left  oa  ao  remote  a  shore, 
with  but  a  imall  quantity  of  provisiona,  and  the  &le  of  similar  ezpe- 
ditKins  still  fresh  to  the  memory.  They,  therefore,  abandoned  the 
ides  of  remaining,  and  went  on  board  with  the  test. 
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LTHOUGH  not  successful  in  its  immediate  object, 
this  expedition  awoke  England  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  colonizing  her  American  posses- 
sions, Hakluytt  the  great  promoter  of  discovery, 
prevailed  upon  some  merchants  of  Bristol  to 
^  equip  two  small  vessels,  to  which  Raleigh  gave  a 
cheerful  consent.  They  were  placed  under  Martin  Pring, 
who,  after  visiting  the  New  England  coast,  gathering  sassa- 
fras, and  bartering  with  the  natives,  confirmed,  on  his  return,  the 
favourable  account  of  the  country  which  had  been  given  by  his  pre- 
decessor. This  expedition  was  followed  by  another  under  George 
Weymouth,  patronized  by  Lord  Arundel  and  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton. He  sailed  March  31,  1605,  and  reached  the  American  coast 
May  13th,  in  latitude  4 P.  After  sailing  a  considerable  distance,  he 
entered  Penobscot  Bay  in  his  pinnace,  and,  soon  after,  came  in  sight 
of  a  river  which  the  crew  regarded  as  the  largest  they  had  ever 
seen.  It  wa's  navigable  for  very  large  vessels,  free  from  rocks  or 
shoals,  and  bordered  along  its  sides  by  thick  pine  woods.  In  the 
distance,  hills  and  mountains  relieved  the  prospect.  The  English 
immediately  commenced  bartering  with  the  Indians,  and  obtained 
valuable  furs  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  then  embarked  and  sailed  for 
England,  carrying  with  them  five  of  the  natives  who  had  been 
decoyed  on  board. 

This  series  of  voyages  conveyed  to  Britain  a  much  higher  idea 
than  had  yet  been  entertained  of  her  transatlantic  dominion.  It  was 
found  to  include  a  range  of  territory  stretching  over  eleven  degrees 
of  latitude,  all  in  the  temperate  climates,  diversified  with  noble  rivers 
and  harbours,  and,  wherever  visited,  displaying  a  luxuriant  fertility. 
This  prospect  rekindled  all  the  enthusiasm  of  enterprise  and  hopes 
of  wealth.  An  association  was  formed  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Summers,  Wingfield,  Popham,  with  other  men  of  rank  and 
eminent  merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  this  vast  region. 
James  L,  who  was  fond  of  such  undertakings,  and  had  employed 
them  successfully  for  the  improvement  of  some  ruder  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  was  ready  to  give  every  encouragement.  The 
adventurers  were  divided  into  two  companies ;  the  one  from  London 
for  the  southern,  the  other  from  Bristol  and  the  west  for  the  northern 
parts  of  Virginia.  The  former  were  allowed  to  choose  any  spot 
between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-first  degrees  of  latitude ;  the 
ktter  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fifth.    Three  degrees  we^ 
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thus  common  between  both ;  bat  collision  was  prevented  by  enacting 
that  whererer  one  had  fixed  its  seat,  the  other  should  choose  theirs 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  distant.  From  that  first  station,  each  com- 
pany was  to  possess  fifty  miles  of  coast  on  each  side ;  their  territory 
was  thence  to  stretch  the  same  distance  inland,  and  the  same  out  to 
sea,  including  all  islands  within  the  range.  These  terms  deserve 
notice,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  much  misapprehended  by  Chal- 
mers, Bancroft,  and,  indeed,  most  other  writers.  The  coast  was  not 
divided  between  the  companies,  nor  had  either  an  exclusive  right 
to  their  own  portions  beyond  the  space  of  a  hundred  miles  square, 
which  they  were  allowed  to  choose.  This  may  serve  to  acquit  suc- 
cessive princes  of  the  repeated  infractions  of  the  charter  with  which 
they  have  been  charged.  Within  this  range  the  associations  ob- 
tained full  property  in  ail  the  lands,  natural  resources  and  objects  of 
every  kind,  with  only  the  usual  exception  of  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  a 
fifteenth  of  the  copper.  The  revenue  produced  by  fines  and  light 
import-duties  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  for  twenty-one  years,  after 
which  it  was  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.  They  were  not, 
however,  invested  with  those  kingly  attributes  which  had  been  la- 
vished on  Gilbert  and  Raleigh.  James  lodged  the  government  in 
two  councils,  one  resident  in  England,  the  other  in  the  colony,  and 
claimed  the  right  of  appointing  both ;  but,  having  exercised  it  in 
regard  to  the  first,  he  allowed  them  to  nominate  the  Virginian  mem- 
bers. He  busied  himself,  moreover,  in  preparing  a  code  of  ^orders 
and  instructions,"  a  proceeding,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  observes,  decidedly 
unconstitutional,  but  controverted  by  no  one.  The  colonists  and 
their  posterity  were  declared  English  subjects,  yet  were  invested 
with  no  political  rights,  not  even  trial  by  jury,  unless  in  capital 
charges ;  minor  ofiences  were  punished  arbitrarily  by  the  council. 
The  English  church  was  exclusively  established.  Strict  and  laud- 
able injunctions  were  given  for  the  mild  and  equitable  treatment  of 
the  natives. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1606,  this  famous  expedition  sailed 
ATom  London,  in  three  small  vessels,  and  numbering  a  hundred  and 
five  persons.  Among  these  were  G^rge  Percy,  Gosnold,  and 
Captain  John  Smith.  The  whole  was  commanded  by  Captain  New- 
port. 

Unfortunately,  the  fair  prospects  of  this  expedition  were  in  the  be- 
ginning clouded,  through  the  caprice  of  the  king.  The  names  and 
.instructioni  of  the  council  had  been  enclosed  in  a  box,  which  was 
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not  to  be  opened  until  the  expedition  had  arrived  al  its  deatinatioii. 
Consequently,  no  one  could  claim  immediate  commaod.  The  enei^ 
of  Smith,  with  bis  open,  manly  bearing,  led  to  his  promotion  as 
leader.  He  thus  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  those  higher  in 
rank,  who,  on  the  pretence  that  he  designed  setting  aside  the  coun- 
cil snd  OBSuming  loyalty,  caused  him  to  be  anesied  and  confined 
nntil  some  time  afler  the  voyage. 

In  April,  1607,  the  colonists  came  in  sight  of  America ;  but,  in 
the  endeavour  to  efiect  a  landing,  they  encountered  a  violent  stonn, 
which  drove  them  to  the  opening  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  magnificent 
prospect  of  this  noble  body  of  water,  so  completely  ravished  them, 
as  to  cause  immediate  forgelfulness  of  all  their  misfortunes.  Afker 
ascending  it  some  distance,  they  entered  a  large  river,  which  they 
named  nhet  the  king,  and  spent  seventeen  days  in  exploring  it.  A 
spot,  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  chosen  as  a  place  of  settlement, 
and  called  Jamestown.  On  landing,  some  Indians  were  seen,  who 
at  first  showed  symptoms  of  hostility;  but,  soon  becoming  friendly, 
they  brought  food  and  other  necessaries  to  their  new  visitors. 

On  opening  the  box  of  instructions.  Smith's  name  was  fonnd 
among  the  council ;  but  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals  excluded  him  for 
(ome  lime  from  his  privileges.    He,  however,  accompanied  an  ezp^ 
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dition  up  the  river,  led  by  Newport,  who  Tisited  Powhatan,  king  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  They  were  received  kindly^  but,  on  re- 
turning to  Jamestown,  they  found  it  in  imminent  danger  of  a  con- 
tinued attack  by  several  neighbouring  tribes.  A  battle  actually 
ensued  in  which  one  (a  boy)  was  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded. 
The  colonists  then  commenced  the  erection  of  a  palisade  fort,  which 
was  finished  in  June.  Scarcely  was  this  accomplished,  when  Smith 
was.  brought  to  trial  on  alleged  charges  of  treason,  but  afler  trial  was 
honourably  acquitted — ^Wingfield,  his  accuser,  being  condemned .  to 
pay  him  a  fine  of  dS200,  which  Smith  generously  threw  into  the 
common  stock.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  clergyman,  succeeded  in  producing 
at  least  an  appearance  of  harmony,  cemented  by  partaking  together 
the  Christian  communion. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Newport  sailed  for  England,  leaving  the 
colonists  in  a  state  little  better  than  anarchy.  The  soil  was  indeed 
fruitful ;  but,  by  an  unhappy  arrangement,  all  the  produce  for  the 
first  five  years  was  to  be  in  common,  and  distributed  by  the  council 
according  to  their  respective  wants.  This  system,  by  preventing  all 
hope  of  personal  advancement,  other  than  that  dependent  upon  the 
advancement  of  the  community,  paralyzed  all  exertions*  Raising 
scarcely  any  crop  the  first  year,  they  were  dependent  on  the  sup- 
plies from  home,  which  were  not  only  precarious,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  A  slender  allowance  of  this  unwholesome  food,  bad  river 
water,  and  exposure  to  a  new  climate,  soon  spread  disease  so  widely 
that  often  ten  men  could  not  be  found  fit  for  service.  Before  autumn, 
fifty  of  their  number,  including  Grosnold,  the  projector  of  the  set- 
tlement, had  died.  Loud  murmurings  were  heard  on  every  side. 
Wingfield,  the  president,  was  accused  of  living  in  plenty,  and  even 
of  meditating  a  departure  while  others  were  starving.  He  was  con* 
sequently  deposed  and  his  place  supplied  by  Batclifie,  who,  being  of 
an  easy  temper,  left  the  whole  management  to  Smith,  which  was 
what  the  colonists  desired. 

This  celebrated  man  soon  gave  ample  proof  that  his  administra- 
tion was  to  be  the  dawn  of  better  things  to  the  colonists.  On  an 
expedition  down  the  river,  he  procured  a  quantity  of  food,  and  being 
attacked  by  the  savages,  repelled  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inspire 
them  with  respect.  They  sought  an  alliance  with  him^  and  fur- 
nished a  boat-load  of  provisions. 

Smith  returned  just  in  time  to  prevent  Wingfield  and  another 
from  seizing  a  vessel  and  sailing  to  England.    His  supplies,  with 
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flocka  of  water-fowl  which  came  at  the  approach  of  wintert  reliaTed 
their  wants ;  and  having  in  his  ramblea  discovered  the  great  lirer 
Chickahominy,  he  determined  to  explore  it  to  its  source,  not,  it  is  taid. 
without  a  hope  of  thereby  reaching  the  South  Sea,  viewed  then  as 
the  grand  source  of  wealth-.  He  was  impelled,  It  was  imagined,  by 
the  taunts  of  some  of  his  enemies  in  the  colony,  but  we  rather  think 
only  by  his  own  adventurous  spirit.  He  ascended  fiist  in  his  barge, 
then  in  a  canoe,  and  twenty  miles  on  foot,  attended  only  by  his  Indian 
guides.  But  three  hundred  natives,  who  had  traced  his  steps,  sur- 
prised and  dispersed  his  party,  and  then  came  suddenly  upon  him- 
self. He  made  astonishing  eflbrts  for  safety,  and  fajtening  with  his 
garters  a  native  ally  to  his  person,  presented  htm  to  the  enemy  as  a 
buckler;  then  he  ran  to  the  canoe,  which  he  would  have  reached, 
had  he  not  suddenly  sunk  in  a  deep  morass,  where  he  was  over* 
taken,  and,  to  escape  from  perishing  with  cold,  obliged  to  surrender. 
He  had  now  reason  to  consider  his  last  hour  approaching,  and  a 
circle  had,  in  fact,  been  formed  lo  shoot  him.  With  characteristic 
presence  of  mind  he  asked  for  the  chief,  showed  his  compass-dial, 
pointed  out  its  singular  movements,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
corresponding  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  sky.  Whether  they 
ui  -lerstood  these  Indications  or  not,  they  were  awed  with  i 
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ment  as  if  admitted  to  contemplate  a  supernatural  object.     On  a 
signal  from  their  leader,  they  laid  down  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
led  him  under  strict  guard  to  their  capital.     He  was  there  exhibited 
to  the  women  and  children ;  and  a  wild  war-dance  was  performed 
round  him,  in  fantastic  measures  and  with  frightful  yells  and  contor- 
tions.    He  was  then  shut  up  in  a  long  house,  and  supplied  at  every 
meal  with  as  much  bread  and  venison  as  would  have  dined  twenty 
men ;  but,  receiving  no  other  sign  of  kindness,  he  began  to  dread 
that  they  were  fattening  in  order  to  eat  him.    Even  without  Aich  a 
precise  purpose,  this  festive  entertainment  is  known  among  savages 
to  be  no  uncommon  prelude  to  torture  and  death.    They  asked  his 
aid  in  reducing  Jamestown,  while  he  sought  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  way  thither.     In  the  course  of  this  manoeuvering,  a 
message  sent  to  that  place,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  display  the 
powers  of  writing,  which  was  considered  by  them  as  a  species  of 
magical  spell.    At  length,  after  being  paraded  and  exhibited  in  vari- 
ous villages,  he  was  led  to  Pamunkey,  the  residence  of  Powhatan. 
It  was  here  his  doom  was  sealed.    The  chief  recdved  him  in  pomp, 
wrapped  in  a  spacious  robe  of  racoon  skins,  with  all  the  tails  hang- 
ing down.      Behind,  appeared  two  long  lines  of  men  and  wo- 
men, with  faces  painted  red,  heads  decked  with  white  down,  and 
necks  quite  encircled  by  chains  of  beads.    A  lady  of  rank  presented 
water  to  wash  his  hands,  another  a  bunch  of  feathers  to  dry  them. 
A  long  deliberation  was  then  held,  and  the  result  proved  fatal.    Two 
large  stones  were  placed  before  Powhatan,  and  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  attendants  Smith  was  dragged  to  the  spot,  his  head  laid  on 
one  of  them,  and  the  mighty  club  was  raised,  a  few  bbws  of  which 
were  to  terminate  his  life.    In  this  last  extremity,  when  every  hope 
seemed  past,  a  very  unexpected  interposition  took  place.    Pocahon- 
tas, the  youthful  and  favourite  daughter  of  this  savage  chief,  was 
seized  with  those  tender  emotions. which  form  the  ornament  of  her 
sex.    Advancing  to  her  father,  she,  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  sup- 
plicated mercy  for  the  stranger ;  and  though  all  her  entreaties  were 
lost  on  that  savage  heart,  her  zeal  only  redoubled.    She  ran  to 
Smith,  took  his  head  in  her  arms,  laid  her  own  upon  it,  and  declared 
that  the  first  death-blow  must  fall  upon  her.    The  barbarian's  breast 
was  at  length  soAened,  and  the  life  of  the  Englishman  was  spared. 

Our  adventurer,  being  naturally  expected  to  render  some  services 
in  return  for  so  great  a  boon,  employed  himself  in  making  hatchets, 
beads,  and  other  ornaments  for  the  father  and  daughter.     At  the  end 
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of  two  days,  be  was  conducted  into  a  large  house,  where,  amid 
hideous  and  doleful  noises,  Powhatan  rushed  in,  with  two  hundred 
attendants,  stnngely  disguised,  and  their  Taces  blackened.  Smith 
again  (hought  his  last  hour  had  come,  but  the  chief  announced  these 
as  fligna  of  peace  and  friendship ;  and  he  was  forthwith  sent  to 
Jameatown,  on  the  sole  condition  of  transmitting  thence  two  cul- 
rerins  and  a  millstone,  a  promise  faithfully  fulfilled. 

Smith  found  a  majority  of  the  colonists  preparing  to  return  to 
England.  He  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  to  prevent  this, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  some  faithful  adherents,  pointed  a  gun  at  theii 
vessel,  declaring  that  she  must  either  stop  or  sink.  He  also  brdce 
up  a  conspiracy,  and  sent  the  ringleaders  to  England.  Meannbilfi 
they  were  not  left  without  support.  Pocahontas  constantly  visited 
them  with  provisions ;  and  soon  Captain  Newport  arrived  -with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  emigrants  and  abundant  supplies.  The  captain 
visited  Powhatan,  and  opened  with  him  a  trade  on  liberal  terms. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  emigrants  were  not  of  the  character  pnn 
per  for  a  youthful  colony.  They  bad  visited  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  gold  ;  and  to  cultivate  the  soil,  or  follow  up  plans 
for  obtaining  provisions,  was  the  last  of  their  expectations  or  pni- 
poses.  Having  discovered  some  yellow  glittering  earth,  they  aan- 
guinely  supposed  it  to  be  gold  dust,  and,  abandoning  every  thing 
else,  began  to  load  their  vessels  with  it.  Even  the  authority  ti 
Smith  wBs  insufficient  to  wean  them  from  this  unhappy  mania. 

Unable  to  awaken  the  colonists  from  their  golden  visions,  Smith- 
commenced  the  exploration  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  a  hope  of: 
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communicating  with  the  Pacific,  and  thence  to  India.  Many  diffi* 
culties  were  experienced  from  the  spvages ;  and  the  adventurers 
were  about  returning  when  they  unexpectedly  discovered  the  Poto- 
mac river,  the  prospect  of  which  once  more  revived  their  hopes. 
They  ascended  it  to  the  Falls,  above  the  site  of  Georgetown,  entered 
the  Rappahannock,  and  explored  it  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Smith  subsequently  explored  the  Susquehannah  until  stopped  by 
cataracts. 

On  his  return  Captain  Smith  was  elected  president,  but  was  soon 
interrupted  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  by  the  arrival  of  Newport 
with  about  seventy  emigi^nts,  two  of  whom  were  females.  This 
led  to  another  futile  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the 
South  Sea,  undertaken  in  conformity  with  a  desire  of  the  London 
Company,  which  having  expended  more  than  J82000  on  the  colony, 
were  now  anxious  for  something  like  reimbursement.  A  cargo,  con- 
sisting principally  of  timber,  with  some  tar,  glass,  and  ashes,  was  sent 
to  England,  although  its  value  little  accorded  with  expectation. 

Having  despatched  the  vessel^  Smith  applied  himself  to  the  pro- 
curing of  food.  He  also  contrived  a  plan  for  seizing  Powhatan ; 
but  this  was  revealed  to  the  monarch,  who  made  Smith  himself 
prisoner.  He  was  a  second  time  saved,  only  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Pocahontas ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  were  completely 
estranged  from  their  white  neighbours. 

Meanwhile  the  exertions  of  the  patentees,  and  the  general  enthu- 
siasm kindled  throughout  the  nation,  enabled  the  company  to  equip 
an  expedition  of  nine  vessels  and  five  hundred  emigrants.  Many 
distinguished  individuals  were  ready  to  embark  their  fortunes  in  this 
enterprise ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  old  members,  the  company 
was  remodelled  on  a  larger  scale  and  under  a  new  charter.  The 
territory  was  augmented  from  a  hundred  miles  of  coast  to  four 
hundred. 

Lord  Delaware,  distinguished  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  was 
named  governor  for  life  ;  and,  as  he  could  not  depart  immediately, 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Summers  were  to  rule  in  the 
mean  time.  The  vessels  set  sail  on  the  15th  of  May,  1609,  and 
seven  arrived  on  the  11th  of  August,  at  Jamestown;  but  unfortu- 
nately they  had  encountered  a  violent  storm,  in  which  two,  having 
on  board  Gates  and  Summers,  were  separated  and  thrown  upon  the 
Bermudas.  In  their  absence.  Smith  justly  claimed  the  rule;  but 
uumy  of  the  new  comers,  being  bankrupts,  spendthrifts,  or  others 
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sent  abroad  for  miaconduci  at  home,  were  indisposed  to  obey  him.  For 
some  time,  total  anarchy  reigned  ;  but  its  evils  at  length  became  ao 
great,  that  he  was  entreated  to  resume  the  government.  He  exerted 
himself  to  settle  the  emigrants  advantageously,  of  whom  two  partiesi 
a  hundred  and  twenty  each,  were  settled  at  Nan^emond,  and  at  the 
Falls  of  James  River.  Both,  however,  mismanaged  their  afiairsi 
quarrelled  with  the  Indians,  and  lost  a  number  of  their  men ;  while 
they  rejected  all  his  efforts  to  remedy  these  disorders.  In  relurmng 
from  the  latter  place,  a  ba^  of  gunpowder  burst  and  severely  man- 
gled his  person,  so  that  he  reached  home  In  extreme  torture.  Here 
he  was  told  that  pbts  were  forming  against  his  life.  Unable,  in  hia 
debilitated  state,  to  struggle  against  ao  many  difficulties,  he  returned 
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to  England,  quitting  for  ever  the  colony  which  had  been  so  mach 
indebted  to  him.  He  received  at  home  neither  honours  nor  rewards. 
The  company,  prepossessed  by  his  numerous  enemies,  complained 
that  he  had  brought  no  wealth  into  their  coffers,  and  had  acted  severely 
towards  the  Indians.  Posterity  has  done  him  justice,  perhaps  some- 
what beyond  his  merits.  His  bold  and  active  spirit,  with  sonnd  prac- 
tical judgment,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  station ;  thoagfa,  being 
rather  hot  and  uncompromising  in  his  temper,  he  excited  bitter 
enmities.  A  conciliatory  disposition  and  persuasive  powers  weie«  m 
such  a  situation,  almost  indispensable  to  render  his  exertions  efiective. 
His  conduct  towards  the  Indians  was  i{i  general  culpable,  and,  by  the 
hostility  which  it  created,  neutralized  in  a  great  measure  his  emineDt 
services. 

His  eulogium,  however,  was  found  in  the  state  of  the  colony  after 
his  departure.  Only  about  thirty  or  forty  acres  were  cultivated ; 
the  ships  had  brought  grain  in  limited  quantity,  and  much  spoiled 
during  the  unfortunate  voyage.  The  Indians,  no  longer  overawed 
by  the  late  president,  not  only  refused  supplies,  but  kill^  many  set- 
tlers. Thus  there  ensued  a  dreadful  famine,  kng  fearfully  remem- 
bered under  the  name  of  the  ^  Starving  Time/*  Many  were  im- 
pelled to  the  horrid  resource  of  devouring  the  bodies  of  the  dead ; 
nay,  there  are  dark  imputations  of  murder  committed  under  this 
fearful  impulse.  Vessels  sent  along  the  rivers  were  either  sunk  or 
the  crews  beaten  by  the  savages.  Virginia  seemed  a  devoted  soil. 
Of  the  flourishing  colony  of  five  hundred  persons,  there  remained 
only  sixty  "  most  miserable  and  poor  creatures."  After  a  large  ex- 
penditure and  successive  arrivals  of  emigrants,  it  had  returned 
almost  into  its  original  insignificance. 

In  May,  Gates  and  Summers  arrived  from  the  Bermudas.  Their 
scanty  stock  afibrded  a  few  days'  subsistence  to  the  settlers,  beyond 
which  appeared  no  prospect  but  that  of  famine.  In  this  extremity, 
the  colonists  determined  to  sail  for  Newfoundland,  and  embarking, 
(June  6,)  were  steering  down  the  bay,  where  they  met  with  the 
long-boat  of  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  just  arrived  with  a  reinforce- 
ment and  large  supplies,  to  take  command.  This  opportune  occur- 
rence restored  satisfaction,  and  the  wise  and  paternal  character  of 
Lord  Delaware's  administration  for  a  time  gave  prosperity  to  the 
settlement.  But  this  excellent  nobleman  was  soon  after  taken  ill, 
and  obliged  to  return  to  England.  He  left  Percy  in  command,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale.     He  continued  in  ofiice  until 
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(ha  Brrival  of  Sir  Thomas  dates  with  six  sbipsi  three  hundred  emi- 
grants, and  a  hundred  cattle. 

With  some  of  the  new  comers,  Dale  now  nndertook  a  voynge  np 
the  river,  and  founded  a  settlement  which  he  named  Henrico  in 
honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  romantic  and  pleasing  event 
of  this  expedition  may  be  considered  the  terminatioti  of  the  long 
hoBttlitjr  with  the  native  tribes.  An  enterprising  naval  officer  named 
Argall  contrived  to  inveigle  on  board  his  vessel  the  Princess  Poca- 
hontas, and,  notwithstanding  her  tears  and  enlrealie^  carried  her  to 
Jamestown.  She  was  well  treated,  but  the  English  refused  to  re- 
lease her,  except  for  an  exorbitant  ransom.  Powhatan,  with  an 
independence  of  soul  which  showed  true  greatness,  refused  to  listen 
to  any  terms  while  hit  favourile  child  was  a  captive.  The  un- 
fortunate breach  seemed  hourly  widening.  At  this  crisis,  Mr.  John 
Bolfe,  a  respectable  young  man,  was  smitten  with  her  dignified 
demeanour,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  her  afiections.  Their 
marriage  waa  a  source  of  exultation  to  the  colonists,  and  made  Pow- 
hatan their  firm  friend  ever  afterward.    The  youthful  bride  becusa 
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B  believer  io  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  wag  baptized  nnder  tha 
name  of  Rebecca,  to  which  the  English  prefixed  I^dy.  She  wu 
talcen  to  England,  introduced  to  the  royal  family,  and,  for  aome  time, 
became  the  object  of  universal  attention.  In  1716,  she  went  to  em- 
bark at  Graresend;  but  she  was  never  again  to  behold  her  native 
shore.  Sudden  illness  carried  her  off  in  a  few  days.  She  left  a 
son  in  the  colony,  whose  ofiapring  is  novr  DUOMiDoa,  and  the  descent 
from  whom  is  the  boast  of  many  Virginia  families.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  however,  that,  natwithataading  the  popularity  of  this  marrilge, 
and  the  scarcity  of  females  in  the  settlement,  Rolfe's  example  wet 
never  followed. 

Gates  and  Dale  abolished  the  system  of  community  labour,  and 
gave  to  each  family  a  piece  of  ground  for  its  own  cultivation.  This 
revived  industry,  and  every  thing  began  to  assume  a  new  aspect. 
They  soon  discovered  tobacco ;  and,  iti  one  year,  this  apparently 
nauseous  weed  did  more  to  enrich  the  company  and  the  colmy 
itself,  than  did  all  the  fancied  mines  of  gold  and  marts  of  commerc*. 
during  the  whole  period  that  Virginia  was  a  colony, 

N  1616,  Sir  T.  Dale  died,  and  was 
1  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Yeardley, 
I  as  deputy.  Lord  Delaware  also 
I  died,  in  sailing  for  Jamestown. 
'  The  goremment  then  devolved 
upon  Argall,  a  brave  and  success- 
-  ful  naval  commander,  but  of  a 
j  temper  too  haughty  and  overbear- 
He  became  m>  aopopular  that 
the  company  were  oUfiged  to  super- 
sede him,  and  the  regulation  of  afiairs  again  devolved  on  Yeardley. 
The  oppression  of  Argall  led  to  the  petiticming  for  a  new  consti- 
tution, which,  after  long  deUy,  the  company  gmnted.  This  instru- 
ment was  so  framed  as  to  secure  the  colonists  in  a  great  measure 
against  any  proceeding  contrary  to  their  viows.  The  House  of 
Assembly  was  to  consist  of  the  governor,  a  council  appointed  by  the 
corporation  at  home,  and  two  representatives  from  each  borough. 
As  this  meeting  amounted  to  twenty-one,  while  the  delegates  from 
eleven  boroughs  were  twenty-two,  the  company  had  only  to  gain  one 
of  the  latter  in  order  to  have  the  full  dictation  of  every  measure. 
Various  other  privileges  were  granted,  ell  securing  more  or  less  the 
rights  of  the  colonists.     The  conaeqnencea  were  aoon  appuenl. 
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Their  number  continually  increased,  the  nrea  of  the  BettlemeDt  wag 
extended,  snd  the  arrinil  of  a  cansiderable  number  of  females  gave 
a  stabiliqr,  an  appetkraocs  of  home  to  the  town,  which  it  had  not 
yet  enjoyed. 

During  this  period  of  prosperity,  a  storra  was  brooding  orer  the 
colony  in  a  quarter  liltle  suspected.  We  liave  seen  the  beneficial 
effects  of  Rolfe's  marriage,  in  its  reconciliation  of  the  Indians.  So 
perfect  had  liiis  became,  [hat  [he  two  races  seemed  blended  into  one, 
the  Indiana  entering  at  pleasure  into  the  houses  of  the  planters,  bor- 
rowing their  arms  and  materials,  and  frequently  residing  with  them 
for  tome  days.  But,  in  reality,  a  fearful  change  had  taken  place, 
and  the  red  men  bad  determined  on  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
colony.  Powhatan  was  dead ;  and  hia  son  Opecancanough,  under 
apparent  friendship,  concealed  the  moat  deadly  haired.  All  the 
causes  of  this  alteration  it  ia  impossible  to  ascertain  ;  but,  no  doubt, 
a  part  was  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  aeltlers,  and  the  feara  excited 
by  their  rapid  increase. 

The  Indians  appointed  a  day  in  which  a  general  massacre  of  the 
whites  was  to  be  perpetrated.  The  secret  was  kept  with  the  pro- 
found dissimulation  which  characterizes  savage  Tengeance ;  and, 
■ereial  days  before,  Opecancanough  had  declared  that  the  hearani 
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would  fall  before  he  would  alter  bis  >flectioD  for  tbe  Engliah.  To 
the  last  moment,  his  subject!  continued  risiting,  coiTening,  and 
holding  the  moat  frieodl^  intercoune  with  those  whom  they  were 
abont  to  sky. 

One  exception  to  this  general  hatred  sared  the  colony.  A  gentle- 
man, named  Face,  bad  an  Indian  dcHneslic,  whom  he  had  not  only 
treated  with  pecoliar  kindness,  bat  bad  conrerted  to  the  Christian 
rehgion.  Being  told,  late  at  night,  to  murder  bis  master  next  day, 
he  rose  from  his  bed  and  disclosed  the  plot.  Pmaa  immediately 
arose,  procured  a  boat,  and,  crosaing  to  Jamestown,  rerealed  the 
conspiracy.  The  notice  was  too  abort,  howerer,  to  want  all  the 
nmote  settlements,  and  on  tbeee  tbe  storm  fell  in  full  fury.  Min- 
gling as  usual  with  the  settlers,  they  succeeded  in  completely  sof 
prising  them,  and,  with  the  implements  of  busfaandTy,  struck  them 
dead  before  they  were  conscious  of  danger.  The  dreadful  work 
continued  until  three  hundred  and  forty-aeren  man,  women,  and 
children  were  massacred,  and  all  tbe  colony  was  filled  with  alarm. 
This  event,  known  as  the  Great  Massacre,  occurred  April  1, 1632. 
It  was  followed  by  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Indians,  whidi 
resulted  in  the  extinction  or  emigiaiioa  of  neatly  all  the  tribe*  in  the 
fkinity  of  Jamestown. 
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Id  addition  to  this  mieronune,  the  company  were  soon  called  to 
breast  another  storm  more  potent  than  Indian  hatred.  This  was  the 
king's  opposition.  Being  one  of  the  vainest  and  moat  arbitrary 
soreieigns  thai  e*er  sat  on  the  English  throne,  James  could  not  look 
Tvith  apathy  upon  the  increasing  prosperity  of  a  company  whose 
views  of  government  and  royal  prerogative  were  far  more  republi- 
can than  his  own.  The  dispute  first  commenced  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers — James  claiming  this  right  for  himself.  He  then 
attempted  to  monopolize  the  tobacco  trade.  The  conirorersy  con- 
tinued until  1024,  when  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  Virginia 
made  a  ntyal  government. 


CHAPTER  X7. 
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,  HE  arbitraTy  ■chemes  of  King  James  were 
I  inleirupled  by  his  dealh,  which  occurred 
j   April  6,  1036.    His  successor,  Charles  I., 
!    entertained  similar  ideas  icgarding  his  capa- 
city for  goTernment,  but  was  more  fickle  in 
disposition.     Although  he  did  not  interfere 
with  the  colonial  constitution,  yet  he  endca- 
Toured  to  monopolize  the  tobacco  trade,  and 
was  preTented  from  doing  so  only  by  an  earnest  remonstrance  from 
the  governor,  council,  and  burgesses.    On  the  death  of  Yeardley, 
in  1627,  West  and  Pott  were  successively  elected  by  ,H  council. 


John  Harvey  was  appointed  by  CliBTles  in  1029,  but  he  becam«  >o 
unpopular  aa  to  be  sent  to  England,  in  1636,  loaijed  with  charges. 
A  trial  reauhed  in  his  triumphant  acquittal.  He  was  then  reinstated, 
and  aflei  continuing  the  administration  (oi  two  years,  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  AAer  another  period  of  two  years,  the 
gOTemment  deTolved  (February,  1043}  on  Sir  William  Berkeley. 
His  accession  gave  universal  satisfaction ;  andi  although  bigotted 
mth  regard  to  religion  and  education,  be  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  popular  of  any  of  the  Virginian  governors. 

Ever  since  the  dreadful  massacre  of  1622,  a  vindictive  warfare  had 
been  waged  against  the  Indians,  chiefly  by  predatory  incursions  into 
their  territory  j  and  in  the  year  1643,  the  Assembly  voted  that  no 
terms  of  peace  with  them  should  be  entertained.  That  unfortunate 
people,  driven  to  despair,  again  entered  into  a  general  confederacy, 
hoping,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to  cut  ofi*the  hated  race  who  had  seized 
their  lands.  This  step  could  not  now  be  reproached  with  treachery, 
nor  could  suspicion  be  lulled  by  professions  of  friendship ;  yet 
through  their  habits  of  deep  dissimulation,  they,  in  some  degree, 
edected  a  surprise.  About  three  hundred  colonists  were  killed  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  main  body  were  aroused,  the  savage  assailants  were 
completely  defeated,  pursued  into  their  own  country,  and  Opecanca- 
nougb,  their  king,  taken  prisoner.  Though  well  treated,  he  felt 
indignant  at  the  multitudes  who  were  allowed  to  come  into  his  pri- 
son, and  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  viewing  his  person  j  assuring 
Berkeley,  that,  had  fortune  reversed  their  situation,  he  would  BOt 
iwve  meanly  exhibited  his  captive  as  a  show.    A  brutal  soldier  pnt 
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an  end  to  his  lifa  by  shooting  him  in  the  back ;  Knd  the  Indians 
were  now  so  far  overawed,  that  the  governor,  in  1646,  could  iinposs 
a  treaty,  including  an  extenaive  cession  of  territory. 

This  unpropitious  afikir  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  unnsual 
tranquillity,  during  which  ihei  colony  increaaed  greatly.  A  writer, 
in  1049,  estimatea  the  population  at  about  fifteen  thousand,  and  states 
that  there  were  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  three  thousand  sheep, 
five  thousand  goats,  hogs  and  poultry  innumerable,  with  about  two 
hundred  horses  and  mares  of  an  excellent  breed.  Wheat  was  raised 
for  subsistence  in  considerable  quantities,  but  tobacco  was  the  staple 
for  sale.  The  plantations  reached  about  a  hundred  miles  along  the 
river,  baring  upon  it  fronts  of  varying  extent,  hut  each  stretching 
backward  about  two  thousand  yards. 

In  the  contest  between  Charles  and  the  Republicans,  Virginia 
took  part  with  the  crown ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  monarch,  boldly 
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declared  for  his  exiled  son.  Disputes  with  the  Long  Parliament 
followed,  hut  were  interrupted  by  the  dissokition  of  that  body. 
Finally,  however,  the  Virginians  obtained  a  complete  amnesty ;  and 
the  Protector  even  extended  to  them  several  important  privileges. 
The  republic  was,  however,  always  unpopular ;  and,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Richard,  Crom well's  son,  the  Virginians  gladly  returned  to 
their  old  allegiance. 

As  the  colonists  had  been  among  the  most  strenuous  supporters 
of  the  crown,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  receive 
from  it  a  full  recognition  of  their  loyalty,  and  confirmation  of  all 
former  rights.  In  this  they  were  disappointed.  The  Church  of 
England  was  exclusively  established,  the  right  of  suffrage  abridged, 
general  education  discouraged,  commerce  limited  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  several  odious  monopolies  established. 

An  internal  cause  still  more  cruelly  interrupted  the  success  of  the 
colony.  The  Indians,  once  so  hostile,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
overawed  or  conciliated ;  but  the  Susquehannas,  a  singularly  fierce 
tribe,  having  been  driven  from  the  north  by  the  Five  Nations,  began 
to  commit  depredations  upon  the  frontiers.  The  colonists  on  the  bor- 
der, possessing,  douhtless,  much  of  the  lawless  character  of  back- 
settlers,  violently  retaliated.  Six  chiefs,  sent  by  the  Indians  to  treat 
for  peace,  were  seized  and  put  to  death ;  and  the  just  indignation  ex* 
pressed  by  Berkeley  at  this  outrage  gave  great  ofilence.  Afler  war 
had  raged  some  time,  that  people  again  made  pacific  overtures, 
but  without  success.  The  governor,  however,  endeavoured  to 
second  their  object,  and  to  mitigate  the  ferocious  spirit  which  now 
animated  the  colonists.  These  humane  efibrts  were  adverse  to  their 
present  disposition,  and  lost  to  him  that  popularity  which  he  had 
so  long  enjoyed,  while  his  views  and  even  his  errors  were  in  unison 
with  theirs.     The  consequences  soon  proved  disastrous. 

Nathaniel  Bacon,  of  a  respectable  family  in  Suffolk,  carried 
out  the  unusual  fortune  of  jS1800,  and,  possessing  an  uncommon 
share  of  address,  eloquence,  and  intelligence,  acquired  great  infla- 
ence  and  a  seat  in  the  council.  Having  formed  a  border  plantation 
on  the  upper  part  of  James  River,  he  found  the  war  raging  with 
the  Indians,  who  carried  it  on  with  their  usual  cruelties.  Ill-informed 
perhaps  of  the  wrongs  by  which  they  had  been  impelled,  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  sufl^erings  of  his  countrymen,  and  entertained  an 
eager  desire  for  revenge.  A  farm  of  his  own  being  attacked*  and 
the  servant  killed,  he  took  up  arms  without  the  knowledge  of 
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Berkeley,  and  Tallying  around  him  all  inspired  by  Bimikr  nnti- 
menb)  was  soon  at  the  bead  of  five  hundred  inen.  The  gorernor 
BSnounced  this  armament  as  rebellions,  and  inued  a  mandate  to 
disperse,  which  was  partly  obeyed.  Hia  attention  was  distracted, 
however,  by  a  rising  of  the  popular  party  in  the  lower  province,  to 
resist  the  aristocratic  ascendant.  The  two  intereaU  became  united ; 
and  the  government,  unable  to  resist,  were  obliged  to  agree  that  the 
Assembly,  having  now  sat  an  ezoibita&t  time,  should  be  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  elected.  The  result  was  &vounble  to  the  popular 
side  I  universal  suffrage  was  restored ;  all  arbitrary  taxation  was 
abolished ;  and  various  abuses  suppressed,  though  without  any  vin^ 
dictive  proceedings  against  their  authors.  Bacon  had  at  first  been 
made  prisoner  ;  but  on  so  strong  a  manifestation  of  the  Assembly's 
will,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  even  promised  a  commission ;  but 
this  was  ultimately  refused.  He  then  secretly  withdrew,  and  as- 
sembled five  or  six  hundred  men,  with  whom  he  became  complete 
master  of  the  aeat  of  government.  Sir  William  strenuously  re- 
sisted ;  and,  with  the  boldness  of  an  old  cavalier,  bared  hii  breast  to 
his  adversary,  saying,  "A  fair  mark— shoot  I"  Bacon  declared  they 
did  not  wish  to  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  but  only  desired  a  conunis- 
noa  to  save  their  lives  from  the  Indians.  The  authority  was  granted 
to  him,  and  ha  marched  to  the  frontier. 


BIOON'S  BEBELUON.  SSI 

At  soon,  however,  u  the  immediHte  preunre  was  remoTed,  the 
{{Dvemor,  rashly  aa  it  would  seem,  pubiished  a  procIainBtion,  le- 
Teraiog  all  the  proceedings  of  ibe  Assembly,  and  again  declaring 
Bacon  a  traitor.  This  step  immediately  kindled  s  civil  war.  That 
daring  chief  marched  back  towards  Jamestown,  and  was  joined  bj 
numerouH  adberenls  of  the  popular  class.  The  property  of  the  loy^ 
aliits  was  confiscated,  their  wives  seized,  and  carried  along  with  the 
troops  as  hostages ;  and  these  violences  being  retaliated,  wide  de- 
vastation was  spread  ovei  the  country.  Berkeley,  meantime,  had 
assembled  in  the  capital  his  friends,  with  some  seamen  landed  from 
vessels  in  the  harbour.  Here,  however,  they  were  soon  besieged, 
and,  being  repulsed  in  a  sally,  found  themselves  no  match  for  the' 
hardy  borderers.  It  was  necessary  lo  evacuate  the  town  during  the 
night,  and  withdraw  his  entire  force  to  the  eastern  shore,  leaving  tl^ 
whole  west  in  possession  of  the  insurgents. 

ACON  now  acted  entirely  as  ruler  of  Virginia,  and  de- 
claring the  governor  to  have  abdicated,  summoned 
n  assembly  in  his  own  name.  It  was  determined 
>  resist  any  attempts  from  the  mother-country  to 
restore  Berkeley  lo  power,  and,  indeed,  the  reaoln- 
was  almost  fixed  to  throw  oS*  its  yoke  alto- 
gether. As  lamestown  might  afibrd  a  position  for  establishing  an 
English  force,  the  violent  measure  was  adopted  of  devoting  it  to  the 
fiames.  This  waa  executed  with  such  ruibless  determination,  that 
the  fires  being  kindled  in  the  night,  there  remained  in  the  morning 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  that  original  capital,  which  has  never  again 
reared  its  head.  Nothing  now  appeared  to  remain  but  lo  cross  the 
river  and  drive  before  them  the  discouraged  remnant  of  Berkeley's 
forces.  Suddenly,  however,  the  leader  sickened,  and,  afler  ■  abort 
dlness,  died ;  a  catastrophe  that  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection, 
which,  ader  all,  had  not  any  deep  root  among  the  nation.  Its  tem- 
porary success  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  union  of  the  border 
settlers  with  the  popular  faction ;  but  the  latter,  forming  still  a  de> 
cided  minority,  could  not  permanently  support  it.  Several  of  tha 
leaders  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but  were  successively  reduced 
and  taken  by  Beverley,  an  active  royalist  chief.  The  governor, 
whose  feelings  seem  throughout  the  whole  transaction  to  have  been 
greatly  excited,  acted  now  with  excessive  rigour.  Twenty  penou 
were  hanged,  and  it  is  supposed  a  greater  number  would  have  en- 
dured the  same  punishment,  had  not  the  Assembly  presented  u 
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address,  entreating  *' that  ho  would  spill  no  more  blood."  One  of 
the  deputies  said,  *'had  we  let  him  alone,  he  would  have  hanged 
half  the  country."  Charles  II.,  whose  disposition  was  not  cruel, 
exclaimed,  "the  old  fool  has  taken  away  more  lives  than  I  for  the 
murder  of  my  fiither,'*  and  issued  a  proclamation  censuring  his  con- 
duct as  derogatory  to  his  clemency.  Sir  William  was  recalled,  and 
his  place  temporarily  supplied  by  Colonel  Jeffereys,  who,  with  two 
others,  constituted  a  commission  of  inquiry.  The*y  seem  to  have 
made  it  very  searching,  with  even  a  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
people.  The  different  counties  were  invited  to  produce  statements 
of  grievances,  and  the  records  of  the  Assembly  were  forced  from 
their  clerk.  A  report  was  drawn  up,  in  which,  while  the  conduct 
of  the  insurgents  was  strongly  condemned,  that  of  the  government 
and  several  members  of  the  council  was  also  censured.  These 
reflections  against  Berkeley  are  supposed  to  have  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  before  he  had  an  interview  with  the  king. 
The  Assembly  passed  a  vote,  declaring  that  he  had  been  an  excellent 
governor,  and  recommended  a  grant  to  Lady  Berkeley  of  i6800 
Jeffereys,  during  his  short  administration,  put  an  end  to  the  Indiar 
war.  After  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  some  royalist  noblemen  obtain- 
ed a  giant  of  the  territory  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock, 
known  as  the  North  Neck,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  refuge  t6 
their  adherents.  This  right  was  afterwards  sold  to  Lords  Culpeppei 
and  Arlington.  The  colonists  remonstrated  against  it,  as  a  violation 
of  their  charter ;  but  Charles  confirmed  it  by  the  appointing  of  Cul 
pepper  governor  for  life.  He  was  avaricious  and  despotic ;  and  the 
office  finally  reverted  to  the  crown.  The  colony  remained  in  rathei 
an  unsettled  state  until  1692,  when  its  management  wais  conferred 
on  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  He  seems  to  have  conducted  himself, 
during  the  six  years  of  his  administratiouy  With  prudence  and  abi- 
lity. His  successor,  Nicholson,  having  formed  a  scheme  of  uniting 
the  settlements  into  a  union  for  mutual  defence,  which  displeased 
the  Assembly,  was  deposed,  and  the  government  given  to  the  Earl 
of  Orkney,  who  held  it  as  a  sinecure  thirty-six  years. 

Virginia,  from  this  period  till  the  peace  of  1763,  enjoyed  an  almost 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  She  was  engaged  in  military  operations 
against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies ;  but  as  these  were  com* 
mon  to  the  whole  range  of  states,  we  prefer  to  make  them,  with  some 
other  matters,  the  subject  of  a  general  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


MARTIAND. 

~]IRGINIA,  under  the  second  chaiteT,  was  ex- 
L  tended  eo  aa  to  embrace  in  ita  area  the 
I  whole  of  the  piesent  state  of  Maiylaod. 
I  In  the  territoTy  around  Chesapeake  Bay 
1  valuable  trade  was  carried  on  with  the 
!  Indiana,  principally  by  William  Claybome, 
I  a  surveyor  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
member  of  the  council.  Under  direct 
license  liom  the  crown,  he  built  a  number 
of  establishments  on  the  bay,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  highly 
beneGcial  to  the  colony. 

This  profitable  trade  was  interrupted  by  the  grant  of  a  charter  to 
Sir  Geoi^e  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  for  the  land  extending 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  be  oallod 
Maryland,  in  honour  of  the  queen.  Sir  Qcorge,  having  died  belbn 
the  grant  was  fully  made  out,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cecil,  who 
immediately  deroted  all  his  exertions  for  the  good  of  the  futon  , 
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colony.  The  expenses  from  his  own  funds  amounted  to  J820,000,  and 
an  equal  sum  was  raised  among  his  friends.  Warned  by  Virginian 
disasters,  he  avoided,  from  the  first,  all  chimerical  projects,  and  placed 
his  establishment  entirely  on  an  agricultural  basis.  Every  one  who 
carried  out  five  persons,  male  or  female,  paying  their  expensesy 
(about  £20,)  was  to  receive  a  thousand  acres.  Those  defraying 
their  own  charges  got  a  hundred  acres  for  themselves,  and  the  same 
for  every  adult  member  of  their  family ;  for  children  under  six  years, 
fifly  acres.  The  rent  was  two  shillings  for  each  one  hundred  acres. 
In  November,  1633,  Leonard  Calvert  set  sail  with  the  first  emi- 
grants, consisting  of  about  two  hundred  persons,  including  a  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Grerard,  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Wiseman,  and  two  of  Lady 
Wintour.  In  February,  he  touched  at  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia, 
where  his  arrival  was  by  no  means  acceptable;  nevertheless,  Sir 
John  Harvey,  in  obedience  to  the  express  orders  of  Charles,  gave 
him  a  courteous  reception.  Early  in  March,  he  entered  the  Poto- 
mac, to  the  Indians  on  the  shores  of  which  the  sight  of  so  large  a 
vessel  yms  quite  new,  and  caused  the  utmost  astonishment.  The 
report  was,  that  a  canoe  was  approaching  as  big  as  an  island,  with 
men  standing  in  it  as  thick  as  trees  in  a  forest ;  and  they  thought 
with  amazement  how  enormous  must  have  been  the  trunk  out  of 
which  it  had  been  hollowed.  A  piece  of  ordnance,  resounding  for 
the  first  time  on  the  shores  of  this  mighty  river,  caused  the  whole 
country  to  tremble.  The  intercourse,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  judiciously  conducted,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  very  amicable. 
Calvert  sailed  up  to  Piscataqua,  an  Indian  settlement  nearly  opposite 
the  present  site  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  the  chief  received  him 
with  kindness,  saying,  "  he  would  not  bid  him  gOi  neither  would  he 
bid  him  stay ;  he  might  use  his  own  discretion*'*  On  reflection,  he 
considered  the  place  too  far  up  the  river,  and,  therefore,  the  vessel 
was  moved  down  to  a  tributary  named  then  St«  Qeorgest  now  St. 
Mary's.  Ascending  it  four  leagues,  he  came  to  a  considerable 
Indian  town,  named  Yoacomoco ;  and,  being  hospitably  received,  as 
well  as  pleased  with  the  situation,  he  determined  to  fix  his  colony 
there.  The  werowanne  accepted  an  invitation  on  board,  and  Sir 
John  Harvey  having  just  arrived  from  Virginia,  the  chief  was  led 
down  to  the  cabin,  and  seated  at  dinner  between  the  two  goveniOTS. 
An  alarm  having  spread  among  the  people  on  shore,  that  he  was  de- 
tained  as  a  prisone^  they  made  the  banks  echo  with  shouts  of 
alarm ;  the  Indian  aUendants  durst  not  go  to  them,  but  when  he 
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himself  appeared  on  deck,  they  were  satisfied.  He  became  so  much 
altacbed  to  the  English,  as  to  declare,  that  if  they  should  kill  him, 
he  would  not  wish  his  death  arenged,  being  sure  that  he  must  haT« 
deserved  his  fate. 

Amid  these  dispositions,  it  was  not  difficult  (□  negotiate  the 
fonnation  of  a  settlement.  For  hatchets,  hoes,  knives,  cloth,  and 
other  articles  of  probably  very  small  original  cost,  the  strangers 
not  only  obtained  a  large  tract  of  land,  but  were  allowed  by  the 
inhabitants  to  occupy  immediately  one  half  of  their  village,  with 
the  corn  growing  adjacent  to  it,  and,  at  the  end  of  harvest,  were 
to  receive  the  whole.  Thus  the  English  were  at  once  comfortably 
established,  without  those  severe  hardships  which  usually  attend  tB 
infant  settlement. 

The  colony  thus  commenced  enjoyed  privileges  to  which  Virpnia 
had  been  a  stronger.  Her  charter  secured  the  great  privilege  of 
perfect  freedom  of  opinion  in  religious  matters,  the  right  of  Bnf- 
frage,  the  appointment  of  officers  by  the  crown,  and  a  permanent 
exemption  from  all  royal  taxation. 


pN  1635,  the  Assembly  met  at  St.  Maijr'a ; 
but  the  record  of  their  proceedings 
is  now  lost.  Immedialely  aAer,  Clay- 
,  borne  refused  to  submit  to  Calvert's 
i  government,  and  at  length  appeared 
arms  to  roaiatjin  the  right  of 
,  possession  in  his  territory.  A  skir 
V  mish  occurred  in  May,  in  which 
y  a  few  on  each  side  were  killed, 
and  CJaybome'a  party  taken  prison- 
ers. Their  leader  fled  to  Virginia,  and,  on  being  demanded  by  the 
Maryland  Assembly,  was  sent  to  England  for  trial.  The  Aasembly 
seized  his  lands  and  declared  him  a  traitor.  Clayborne  appealed  to 
the  down,  but,  after  a  full  hearing,  the  case  was  decided  against 
hioit  and  bis  estates  reverted  to  Lord  Baltimore. 

These  difficulties  were  scarcely  suppreaaedt  when  others,  little 
less  formidable,  occurred  with  the  Indians.  These  increased  to 
such  an  alarming  extent,  that,  in  1643,  all  the  neighbonring  iribes 
were  arrayed  against  the  colony.  The  disgusting  scenes  attendant 
on  savage  warfare  continued  until  1044,  when  they  were  happily 
terminated  by  a  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which,  and  some  acts  of 
Assembly  immediately  following,  seem  to  prove  that  the  evil  had 
arisen  entirely  from  the  interested  proceedings  of  individuals.  The 
prohibition  of  kidnapping  the  Indians,  and  of  selling  arms  to  them, 
show  the  existence  of  these  culpable  practices.  This  peace  was  of 
long  duration,  and  the  Maryland  government  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  acted  more  laudably  towards  the  red  men  than  any  other, 
except  that  of  .Penn. 

In  1646,  Clayborne  returned  to  Maryland,  nised  a  rebellion,  and 
drove  the  governor  into  Virginia.  A  period  of  disorder  ensued 
until  the  summer  of  1046,  when  the  govemmeni  was  restored.  A 
season  of  prosperity  followed  until  1060,  when  still  further  security 
was  given  to  political  freedom,  by  dividing  the  Assembly  into  two 
honses,  composed  of  the  governor  and  council  in  one,  and  the  bnr> 
gesses  elected  by  the  people  in  the  other. 

The  suppression  of  royalty  in  England  aeema  to  have  acted  un- 
&Tonrably  to  Maryland.  The  parliament  sent  a  number  of  com- 
missioners to  reduce  the  territory  to  obedience ;  among  these  was 
Clayborne.  Governor  Stone  was  twiee  removed.  The  great  reli- 
gions sects  organized  themselves  into  parties,  and  a  pioKription  was 
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corninenced  against  the  Catholics.  The  governor  raised  an  armed 
force,  seized  the  colonial  archives,  and  marched  against  his  oppo- 
nents ;  but,  in  a  battle  fought  near  the  site  of  Annapolis,  his  party 
were  dispersed  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Four  of  his  men  were 
executed.  The  disturbances  continued  until  1660,  when  the  npper 
house  of  the  legislature  was  dissolved,  and  the  entire  management  of 
affairs  devolved  upon  the  popular  branch.  This  continued  until  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  old  order  of  administration  was 
restored,  the  proprietor  reinstated,  and  peace  secured  by  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  ofiences.  Emigration  was  renewed  with  considerable 
activity,  especially  among  the  labouring  classes,  who,  under  indentures 
for  a  term  of  years,  had  the  expenses  of  their  voyage  defrayed. 

When  the  Revolution  occurred  in  England,  the  Protestants  of 
Maryland,  inspired  with  new  courage,  rose  in  arms,  overturned  the 
government,  and  substituted  a  provisional  one.  King  William,  who 
doubtless  had  an  interest  in  favour  of  the  insurgents,  gave  his  enltra 
sanction  to  their  proceedings  and  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.    After  a  short  tenure  by  Andros,  it  wu  directed  during  six 
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yean  bj  Nicholson,  who,  on  the  whole,  gave  satisfaction.  The  Pro- 
testants considered  their  wrongs  as  redressed,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any 
complaints  from  the  opposite  party.  Under  the  successive  admi- 
nistrations of  Blackeston,  Seymour»  Corbet,  and  Hunt,  the  province 
continued  tranquil  and  contented.  In  1716,  the  inheritance  having 
fallen  to  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  professed  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, George  I.  was  induced  to  restore  his  patent,  which  continued 
till  the  Revolution  in  the  hands  of  the  family.  It  was  first  ruled  by 
B.  Ceonard  Calvert,  a  relation  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  succeeded 
in  1732  by  Samuel  Ogle.  The  colony  continuing  to  flourish,  re- 
ceived a  large  accession  of  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
who,  ailer  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  sold  their  possessions  and 
removed  to  this  more  favourable  climate. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

^N  1606,  Sir  George  Popham  waa  sent  from  Eng- 

Isod,  by  the  Plymoulh  Company,  with  a  hundred 

I   men,  to  forni  a  colony  in  America.     He  choM  a 

on  the  Kennebec ;  and,  with  forty-five  of  hie 

'  company,  commenced  a  settlement,  under  the 
le  of  St.  George.  During  the  winter,  ihey 
endured  great  aulferings  from  cold  and  lamine ; 
their  president  died,  and  the  store-houae  was  consumed  by  fire. 
The  settlement  was  consequently  abandoned  in  the  following  year. 
But  for  a  series  of  unforeseen  calamities,  this  attempt  would  probably 
have  given  New  England  a  priority,  in  point  of  age,  to  Virginia. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  at  colonization  in  this  quarter,  UQtil 
1614,  when  Captain  John  Smith  visited  it  in  two  ships,  established 
a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  explored  the  interior,  togethei 
with  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Penobscot.    He  named  th 
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country  New  England,  and  prepared  a  map  of  it,  which  is  still 
extant,  and  is  strikingly  correct  in  all  its  outlines. 

On  his  return,  he  succeeded  in  rousing  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
which,  for  a  while,  promised  the  most  flattering  results.  Smith 
sailed  the  following  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, but  was  driven  back  hy  storms.  On  a  second  attempt,  his 
crew  mutinied,  and,  while  engaged  in  quelling  this  new  danger,  his 
ship  was  seized  by  French  pirates,  and  he  escaped  only  by  means 
of  an  open  boat.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  life 
admiral  of  the  colony,  and  obtained  a  charter  (1620)  for  settling  all 
lands  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Meanwhile,  influences  were  in  operation  which,  although  appa- 
rently insignificant,  were  to  outstrip  royal  patents  in  the  march  of 
colonization,  and  found  a  colony  on  the  wild  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land, whose  potency  was  to  be  realized  throughout  America.  The 
Puritans,  driven  from  their  own  country  by  religious  intolerance, 
had  settled  in  Holland,  in  1606,  and,  for  eleven  yeara^  lived  in  hap- 
piness under  their  pastor,  John  Robinson.  Unable,  however,  to  feel 
at  home,  in  a  country  whose  laws,  customs,  and  langdage  were  en- 
tirely diflerent  from  their  own,  these  men  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
from  the  London  Company,  and  permission  to  emigrate.  The  king, 
however,  remained  hostile,  and  want  of  fands  obliged  them  to  form 
a  partnerehip,  on  very  disadvantageous  terms,  with  some  English 
merchants.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  purchase  the  vessels 
Speedwell  (sixty  tons)  and  Mayflower  (a  hundred  and  eighty-tons), 
the  former  of  which  sailed  to  Delfthaven,  to  take  on  board  the  breth- 
ren. The  departure  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  scene.  Kneel- 
ing on  the  strand,  in  presence  of  his  noble-hearted  foUowera,  so  soon 
to  dare  the  horrors  of  a  savage  wilderness,  and  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  the  venerable  Robinson  dedicated  their  cause  to 
God,  and  gave  them  his  parting  blessing.  Many  a  tear  was  shed 
as  companions,  endeared  by  yeara  of  persecution^  advenity,  and  afflic- 
tion, parted,  with  but  little  prospect  of  ever  again  uniting.  The  two 
vessels  joined  at  Southampton,  and  thence  proceeded  on  their  great 
western  voyage;  but,  before  they  reached  the  Land*8  End,  the 
Speedwell  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  Dartmouth  for  repain.  After 
a  second  trial  the  captain  again  pronounced  her  unfit  for  the  voyage, 
and  sailed  for  Plymouth.  These  disastera  and  alarms,  though  in- 
volving the  loss  of  much  precious  time,  '*  winnowed  their  number 
of  the  cowardly  and  the  lukewarm  ;*'  and  they  finally  set  sail  in  one 
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vessel,  (September  16, 1620.)  nambering  a  huodred  and  two  per- 
■ons. 

They  bad  a  tempestuous  voyage,  and  though  tbeir  destinatiDO  was 
the  roouth  of  the  Hudson,  they  arrived,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
in  view  of  a  great  promontory,  which  proved  to  be  Cape  Cod.  The 
captain,  it  has  been  alleged,  had  received  a  bribe  from  the  Dutch  to 
avoid  a  place  where  they  projected  a  settlement.  Of  this,  however, 
the  adventurers  being  ignorant,  were  comforted  by  (he  view  of  a 
g;oodly  land,  wooded  to  the  water's  edge.  Whales  so  abounded,  that 
had  the  crew  possessed  means  and  instruments,  which,  to  their  great 
regret,  were  wanting,  they  might  have  procured  ^£4000  worth  of 
oil.  They  sailed  on  toward  their  destination,  but  being  driven  back 
by  contrary  winds,  determined  to  go  ashore.  Previously,  however, 
they  sought  to  obviate  the  danger  of  discord  by  a  mutual  agreement, 
in  the  name  of  Ood,  to  combine  into  a  body  politic ;  framing  and 
duly  observing  laws  for  the  general  good. 

They  landed  on  the  2Ist,  but  being  informed  that  more  commo- 
dious spots  might  bo  found  to  the  north-west,  in  the  interior  of  the 
great  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  they  determined  that  a  select  party 
should  proceed  in  the  shallop  in  search  of  ihem.  The  boat,  how- 
ever, was  in  such  disrepair  that  it  could  not  sail  till  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks ;  sixteen  of  ihem,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  interior.  They  met  no  natives,  but  found  on  a  hill, 
half-buried  in  the  ground,  seveial  boakels  filled  with  ears  of  cotft 
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part  of  which  they  carried  away,  meaning  to  satisfy  the  o>vners  on 
the  first  opportunity,  which  unluckily  never  occurred.  They  saw 
many  geese  and  ducks,  but  were  unable  to  reach  them  ;  and  being 
exposed  to  severe  cold,  hastily  returned.  Soon  after,  they  started 
for  the  same  spot,  named  Cornhill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
they  collected  ten  bushels  of  grain,  esteemed  a  providential  supply. 
They  lighted  upon  a  village  without  inhabitants ;  but  the  houses 
were  neatly  constructed  of  young  ^saplings  bent  at  top,  as  in  an  ar- 
bour, and  covered  without  and  within  with  fine  mats.  Eagles' 
claws,  deer's  feet,  and  harts'  horns,  were  stuck  into  them  as  charms 
and  ornaments.  They  then  regained  their  boat,  and  sailed  round  to 
the  ship.  '  Some  of  their  number  urged  that  they  should  remain  at 
least  during  the  winter  in  this  creek,  where  corn  and  fish  could  be 
procured,  while  many  were  disabled  by  sickness  for  further  removal. 
The  majority,  however,  observed  that  water  was  scarce,  and  the 
anchorage  for  ships  too  distant ;  that  they  had  every  chance  of  find- 
ing a  better  situation,  and  to  fix  here  and  then  remove  would  be 
doubling  their  labour.  On  the  16th  of  December,  therefore,  the 
shallop  being  at  length  ready,  a  chosen  party  set  sail.  After  pro- 
ceeding six  or  seven  leagues,  they  reached  a  bay  forming  a  good 
harbour,  but  without  a  stream  falling  into  it.  Seeing  some  Indian 
wigwams,  they  followed,  but  could  not  reach  the  people,  and  found 
only  a  large  burying-place.  They  returned  to  sleep  at  the  landing- 
place,  but  at  midnight  were  awakened  by  ''a  great  and  hideous 
cry,"  which,  they  flattered  themselves,  proceeded  only  from  wolves 
or  foxes.  Next  morning,  just  after  prayers,  the  sound  was  heard 
with  redoubled  violence,  and  was  most  dreadful.  A  straggler  rushed 
in,  crying,  "they  are  men — Indians."  Though  the  party  ran  to 
their  arms,  before  they  could  be  mustered,  the  arrows  were  flying 
thick  among  them.  A  brisk  fire  checked  the  assailants ;  but  the 
chief,  shooting  from  a  tree,  stood  three  discharges,  till  at  the  fourth 
he  screamed  out  and  ran,  followed  by  his  men.  They  were  reck 
oned  at  thirty  or  forty,  and  numerous  arrows  were  picked  up ;  but, 
providentially,  not  one  Englishman  was  hurt. 

They  sailed  fifteen  leagues  farther,  and,  on  the  19th,  reached  a 
harbour  that  had  been  strongly  recommended.  The  weather  was 
dark  and  stormy,  and  the  entrance  encumbered  with  rocks ;  yet  they 
fortunately  ran  in  on  a  fine  sandy  beach.  This  being  Saturday, 
they  did  not  land  till  Monday  the  21st,  when  they  were  highly 
pleased,  finding  a  commodious  harbour,  a  knd  wall  wooded,  Tinet« 
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cherriesi  and  benies,  lately  planted,  and  a  hill  cleared  for  com. 
There  viom  do  navigable  Blieam,  but  several  brooks  of  fresh  water 
fell  into  the  sea.  They  advanced  seven  or  eight  miles  into  the 
country  without  seeing  any  Indians. 

They  now  finally  fixed  upon  this  spot,  to  which,  on  the  39th,  the 
vessel  was  brought  round;  and  they  named  it  New  Plymouth,  to 
coramemorate  hospitalities  received  at  home.  The  erectioQ  of 
houses,  however,  was  a  hard  task,  amid  severe  weather,  short  days, 
and  very  frequent  storms.  By  distributing  the  unmarried  among 
the  several  families,  they  reduced  the  buildings  wanted  to  nine> 
teen,  and  by  the  20lh  of  January,  had  completed  one,  twenty  feet 
square,  for  public  meetings.  The  exposure,  however,  and  wading 
through  the  water  in  such  inclement  weather,  brought  on  severe  ill- 
ness, to  which  Carver,  a  governor  highly  esteemed,  and  many 
others,  fell  victims.  But  on  the  I3th  of  March,  a  south  wind  sprung 
up ;  the  weather  became  mild ;  the  birds  sung  in  the  woods  most 
pleasantly  ;  the  invalids  quickly  recovered  ;  and  many  of  them  lived 
to  a  good  old  age. 

In  the  autumn  of  1621,  the  merchants  sent  out  another  reisel 
with  thirty-five  settlers ;  but  misled  by  "prodigal  reports  of  plenty" 
sent  home  by  certain  colonists,  they  supplied  no  provisions ;  nay. 
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the  crew  required  to  be  provided  with  «  portion  for  their  relnrn 
Toyage.  The  conaequence  was,  that  in  the  conne  of  the  winter, 
the  colooista  were  reduced  to  a  half  ailowance  of  corn  daily,  Ihea  to 
five  kernels  a  piece ;  lastly,  to  entire  irant.  Equally  destitute  of 
live-stock,  they  depended  wholly  on  wild  animals.  Till  May,  1022, 
fowls  abounded ;  but  there  remained  then  merely  fish,  which  they 
had  not  neta  to  catch ;  and  it  was  only  by  feeding  on  the  shell 
species,  collected  among  the  rocks,  thai  they  were  preaerred  from 
abaolule  starvalion. 

Hitherto  but  few  Indians  had  been  seen ;  but  in  the  Utter  end  of 
March,  a  sachem,  named  Samoaet,  entered  the  Tillage  and  exclaimed 
in  broken  English,  "Welcome,  Englishmen  !"  This  waa  followed 
by  a  treaty  with  King  Maisamoit,  which  secured  peace  with  his 
Iribea  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Similar  treaties  were  concluded  with 
Other  tribes.     Canonicui,  however,  sachem  of  the  NamgaDsetta, 
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sent  to  Oovernor  Bradford  a  bundle  of  arrows  in  a  rattlesnake's 
skin ;  but  the  intrepid  officer  coolly  siufled  the  skin  with  ponder 
and  ball,  and  returned  it.  This  so  frightened  the  Indian  that  he 
refused  to  touch  it,  and  aller  being  circulated  among  other  tribes 
with  similar  effects,  it  was  returned  to  Plymouth. 

In  1622,  a  merchant  of  London,  named  Weston,  with  sixty  fol- 
lowers, commenced  a  settlement  at  Weymouth.  Idleness  soon  re- 
duced ihem  to  poverty,  and  their  encroachments  on  the  Indians  were 
so  unscrupulous  that  the  latter  determined  on  the  utter  destruction 
of  their  while  neighbours.  The  plot  was  revealed  by  Massassdit. 
Captain  Standish,  with  eight  men,  being  sent  to  support  the  new 
settlement,  succeeded  in  killing  the  Indian  chief  with  several  of  his 
men,  and  breaking  up  the  conspiracy. 

In  1626,  the  colony  purchased  the  rights  of  the  London  mer- 
chants, and  distributed  the  property  among  the  emigrants.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  Robinson  and  his  friends  remaining  in  Holland, 
were  unable  to  obtain  transportation  in  consequence  of  opposition  in 
England. 

In  1624,  Mr.  White,  a  Puritan  minister,  formed  a  settlement  at 
Cape  Ann,  which  remained  two  years.    In  1624,  Salem  waa  settled 
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by  John  Endicolt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "QoTeiDoi  Rod  Com- 
pany of  ihe  MaasBCbuselta  Bay,  in  New  England."  Charlesloira 
wu  founded  next  year.  The  aeltlement  was  deoominated  the  Has* 
BBchusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  jls  membera  were  greatly  strengthened 
in  1680,  when  the  celebiated  John  Wiothrop  amrad  with  three 
hundred  pious  families.  Winthrop  wna  choaen  goremoi  of  the 
whole  colony,  and  established  bis  residence  where  Boston  now 
stands.  Misfortunes,  however,  atill  thickened  around  them ;  sick- 
ness and  a  severe  climate  made  fearful  inroads  into  their  numbers, 
and,  before  December,  two  hundred  died.  But  the  lurTiToa  were 
not  discouraged.  They  had  found  a  home  in  the  wilderness,  where 
(he  asperities  of  nature  were  less  formidable  than  the  peraecutions 
of  man ;  and  the  hardahipa  inseparable  from  their  situation  conld 
not  shake  their  determined  minds. 

In  1631,  a  law  was  passed  limiting  the  rights  of  citixenahip  to 
members  of  church,  and  another,  making  the  offices  of  goremor. 
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depuiy-goTenior,  and  assistants,  elective  hj  the  people.  The  wliole 
form  of  government  was  cbanged,  in  1034,  from  n  pure  democracy 
to  a  repTeaentative  one.  The  fonnet  statute,  somewhat  intolenble 
in  itself,  was  sood  followed  hy  proceedings  slill  more  arbitrary.  A 
clergyman,  named  Rogei  Williams,  having  been  driven  from  his 
native  country  by  English  bigotry,  sought  a  home  among  Ihe  Puri- 
tans, and  became  pastor  of  Salem.  Here  he  proclaimed,  among 
otlier  things,  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  in  religious  matters, 
denied  the  authorily  of  the  Icing  to  enforce  an  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
to  deprive  the  Indians  of  their  lands.  Men  like  the  Puritans  could 
not  regard  such  opinions  without  alarm;  and  Williams  was  soon 
arraigned  for  trial.  Banishment  from  the  colony  followed,  (1036,} 
and  the  fearless  advocate  of  religious  freedom  became  the  father  of 
Rhode  Island. 

At  this  time,  the  colony  received  an  accession  to  their  number  of 
about  three  thousand  emigrants,  among  whom  were  Hugh  Peter 
and  the  famous  Sir  Harry  Vane.  At  the  ago  of  twenty-five,  the 
latter  was  chosen  governor.  This  increase  was  followed  by  an  emi- 
gration of  a  small  company  (October,  1036)  to  the  valley  of  the 
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Connecticut.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  state  known  at  present  by 
that  name. 

The  difHcuhies  with  Roger  Williams  were  scarcely  terminated^ 
when  others  of  a  still  inore  serious  character  arose  with  the  sect 
called  Antinomians.  These  seem  to  hare  had  their  origin  in  the 
colony,  out  of  the  practice  of  debating  religions  topics  during  the 
meetings  on  the  Sabbath.  In  opposition  to  these,  a  lady,  named 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  organized  similar  assemblies  for  her  own  sex,  in 
which  both  old  and  new  tenets  were  discussed  with  a  freedom  and 
popularity  which  soon  roused  the  attention  of  the  whole  colony. 
But  aith9ugh  the  ministers  and  civil  and  ecclesiastical  officers  ar- 
rayed themselves  against  her,  and  condemned  the  new  doctrines  as 
heretical,  yet  her  assemblies  were  constantly  crowded  to  overflowing. 
The  contagion  spread  through  all  classes  of  society,  until  at  length 
political  parties  were  based  on  the  distinction  between  Antinomian- 
ism  and  the  established  creed.  An  election  was  held  for  governor, 
in  which  Vane  was  candidate  of  the  Hutchinson  party,  and  Win- 
throp  of  the  Puritan.  The  latter  was  elected,  and  measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  A  judicial  war 
followed,  in  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  several  of  her  followers 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  banished.  She  went  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  was  cordially  received  by  Roger  Williams. 

While  these  unhappy  events  were  transpiring,  a  war  occurred 
with  the  Pequod  Indians,  which  terminated  in  the  utter  extinction 
of  that  warlike  tribe.  In  this  afiair,  the  banished  Williams  dis- 
played a  true  nobleness  of  soul,  by  using  his  influence  successfully 
in  breaking  up  a  league  between  these  savages  and  the  Narragan- 
setts,  and  inducing  the  latter  to  join  the  colonists. 

In  1643,  a  union  or  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  four  colonies 
of  Massachusetts,  New  Plymouth,  New  Haven,  and  Connecticut,  with 
a  view  of  protecting  themselves  against  the  Dutch  and  French  colo- 
nists, and  more  especially  against  the  Indians.  The  executive  body 
consisted  of  two  commissioners  from  each  colony,  whose  only  quali- 
fication was  church  membership.  They  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  states,  but  could  provide  for 
the  general  defence,  declare  war,  order  levies  of  troops,  and  con- 
clude peace.  A  singular  feature  was  their  entire  inability  to  enforce 
their  decrees,  these  being  merely  intimated  by  them  to  the  confeder- 
ate bodies  with  whom  it  rested  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The 
league  consisting  only  of  organized  churches,  excluded  from  its 
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oiembers,  Rhode  Island,  Now  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  As  this  ren- 
dered the  situation  of  Roger  Williams  somewhat  precarious,  he  made 
two  yisits  to  England,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Vane,  ohtained 
a  full  charter  for  his  little  colony.  This  colonial  confederation  lasted 
forty  years. 

In  1644,  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  by  which  the  Council,  when 
in  session,  should  hold  their  sessions  independent  of  the  governor's 
presence.  In  1652,  its  territory  was  extended  by  the  accession  of 
Maine.  This  province  had  been  chartered  and  settled  by  Ferdinand 
Gorges,  in  1639,  but  a  variety  of  conflicting  claims  had  produced  a 
state  of  almost  utter  anarchy  which  finally  forced  the  colonists  to 
seek  the  protection  of  their  flourishing  neighbour. 

But  Massachusetts  had  not  yet  learned  the  secret  of  securing  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  A  sect  had  arisen  in  England,  the  members  of 
which,  on  account  of  some  irregular  bodily  movements,  had  received 
the  derisive  title  of  Quakers.  They  seem  to  have  proceeded  to  great 
extremes,  rejecting  all  human  learning  and  ordinances,  and  placing 
their  whole  dependency  on  the  direct  agency  of  the  Spirit.  Guided 
by  supernatural  impulses,  they  professed  to  be  intrusted  with  mes- 
sages and  mandates  to  kings  and  cities,  challenged  the  obedience  of 
allf  announced  judgments  and  indicated  the  means  of  averting  them. 
In  executing  such  commissions,  no  regard  was  paid  to  human  dig- 
nities, or  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  society ;  hence,  they  were 
branded  as  mad,  though  their  writings  are  generally  in  a  sober  and 
reasoning  tone. 

In  1656,  a  few  of  this  sect  arrived  at  Boston,  but  were  sent  back 
by  the  authorities  in  the  same  vessel  by  which  they  came.  This 
did  not  prevent  the  arrival  of  others,  and  soon  the  colony  became  a 
scene  of  excftement  and  violence,  little  worthy  the  character  of  men 
whose  political  privileges  had  so  often  been  endangered  by  ecclesias- 
tical bigotry.  Numbers  were  fined,  whipped,  imprisoned,  banished, 
or  executed.  In  1658,  a  law  was  passed  inflicting  death  on  any 
Quaker  who  should  revisit  the  colony  after  being  banished.  But  so 
great  was  the  number  of  those  who  aspired  after  the  glories  of  mar- 
tyrdom, that  their  sufl!erings,  united  with  a  uniform  mildness  of 
character  and  deportment,  at  length  wrought  a  revolution  in  popular 
opinion.  Wenlock  Christian,  sentenced  to  death  for  returning  from 
banishment,  was  released.  One  law  against  them  aAer  another  was 
abolished,  until  the  Quakers  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  legal  persecu- 
tion. 
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In  1661,  Whaley  and  Gofie,  two  of  the  jndgea  who  had  Totrdfor 
(he  death  of  Chsrlea  I-i  Brrived  at  Boston  and  aonoaneed  the  restor- 
ation  of  royalty.  This  was  unwelcome  tidings ;  for  during  tbe  Pro- 
tectorate, Cromwell  had  extended  much  favour  to  Massachnaettg, 
&od  even  ofiered  the  colonists  Jamaica  as  a  climate  more  congenftl 
than  their  own.  Accord inely,  when  orders  came  from  the  new  king 
for  the  arrest  of  Gofle  and  Whaley,  they  had  been  bo  cttrefully  con- 
cealed by  the  colonists  as  nowhere  to  be  found. 

In  1664,  an  attempt  was  made  to  encroach  on  the  colonial  priri- 
legea  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  "  hear  and  determine 
all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England,  and  take  such  mea- 
sures as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  settling  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  country  on  a  solid  foundation,"  This  occasioned  much 
disturbance,  and  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  was  strenu- 
ously  and  successfully  resisted.  They  were  at  length  recalledt  and 
New  England  resumed  its  career  of  growth  and  prosperity. 

In  1662,  Philip,  the  younger  son  of  Massassoit,  succeeded  his 
brother  Alexander,  as  sachem,  or  king,  qf  the  Wampanoagt.  The 
treaty  made  by  his  father,  forty  years  before,  had  never  been  vio- 
lated ;  but  a  new  era  was  at  band,  whose  terrible  events  were  to 
form  one  of  the  meet  tragic  pages  of  our  colonial  history.    Philip 
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was  a  young  chief,  a  perfect  model  of  an  Indian  warriori  and  '  pos- 
aening  a  gniap  of  design  and  intellect  far  auperior  to  bis  race.  For 
some  reaaoos,. never  fully  explained,  be  became  incensed  against  the 
wbitea,  and  succeeded  by  bis  eloquence  and  address  in  uniting  all 
the  neighbouring  tribes  in  a  scheme  for  their  entire  annihilation. 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  was  obtained  through  a 
friendly  Indian,  who  paid  for  his  faithfulness  by  bis  life.  Three 
Indians  were  convicted  of  this  murder,  one  of  whom  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  instigated  to  it  by  Philip.  Unable  longer  to  re- 
main concealed,  the  chief  determined  upon  the  most  sudden  and 
vigorous  measures;  and  sending  the  women  and  children  to  the 
Narragansetts,  attacked  the  village  of  Swanzey,  (July  4,  1876,)  ai>d 
killed  several  of  the  inhabitants.  Roused  by  this  daring  deed,  the 
colonists  raised  a  considerable  force,  penetrated  to  Mount  Hope,  the 
Indian  warrior's  summer  residence,  and,  on  finding  that  he  had  fled, 
marched  into  tbe  Narragansett  country,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
that  tribe.  On  the  28lh,  a  battle  occurred  at  Pocssset  (Tiverton) 
Swamp,  in  which  tbe  colonists  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  six- 
teen. They  then  besieged  the  Indians  for  thirteen  days,  hoping  to 
reduce  them  by  starvation  ;  but  Philip  managed  to  escape  to  Gon> 
necticut,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Nipmuckst  near  Brookfield. 
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The  latter  tribe  fell  upon  a  party  of  twenty  men  under  Captains 
Wheeler  and  Hutchinson,  (August  12,)  killing  nearly  all  of  them 
They  then  proceeded  to  Brookfield,  which  but  for  timely  alarm  from 
the  fugitives,  would  have  been  completeljf  surprised.  It  was  be 
sieged  two  days,  partially  fired,  and  various  expedients  adopted  to 
force  an  entrance.  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  for  the  garrison 
obliged  the  besiegers  to  retire. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Deerfield,  in 
which  twenty-six  Indians  were  killed  and  ten  colonists.  Six  dajrs 
after,  the  Indians  burned  the  town.  Hadley,  south  of  Deerfield,  was, 
on  the  same  day,  (the  Sabbath,)  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  enemy. 
A  singular  incident  occurred  here.  While  the  inhabitants  were  col- 
lected  in  terror  and  confusion,  an  unknown  person,  of  veneraUe 
aspect,  suddenly  appeared,  and  after  restoring  order,  led  them  against 
the  Indians,  who  were  speedily  dispersed.  The  leader  then  sud- 
denly disappeared.  Of  course,  the  inhabitants  considered  him  a 
special  messenger  from  heaven  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  to 
have  been  William  Gofie,  the  proscribed  judge  of  Charles  I. 

On  the  28tb,  a  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  on  a  small  stream 
south  of  Deerfield.  Eighty  young  men,  under  Captain  Lathrop,  were 
surrounded  by  a  thousand  Indians,  and,  with  but  a  few  exceptions, 
massacred.  During  the  action.  Captain  Mosey,  with  seventy  men, 
arrived  from  Deerfield ;  but,  after  a  struggle  of  several  hours,  was 
driven  back.  The  battle  was  finally  terminated  by  a  reinforcement 
of  a  hundred  colonists,  and  sixty  friendly  Indians.  From  this  occur- 
rence, the  stream  of  water  was  subsequently  known  as  Bloody 
Brook.  On  the  15th  of  October,  Springfield  was  attacked  and 
burned  by  the  savages ;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  had,  through 
timely  warning,  been  enabled  to  escape.  Hatfield  was  next  assaulted, 
(October  29,)  but  without  success.  Immediately  after,  Philip  in- 
duced the  Narragansetts  to  join  him,  notwithstanding  their  treaty 
with  the  colonists. 

Hitherto  the  colonists  had  acted  in  small  bands,  without  any  defi- 
nite plan ;  but  the  successes  of  their  formidable  enemy  soon  caused 
a  union  for  mutual  defence.  Massachusetts,  Plymouth  Bay,  and 
Connecticut,  raised  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  Gk)vernor  Winsiow, 
who,  with  a  number  of  friendly  Indians,  proceeded  against  the  Nar- 
ragansetts. On  the  28th  of  December,  the  forces  of  the  three  colo- 
nies were  united  at  Petaquamscot,  and  marched  through  a  deep 
snow,  toward  the  enemy,  who  was  encamped  at  about  fifteen  miles' 
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dtslance,  in  a  Isrge  awamp.  The  English  arrived  there  at  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  ariemoon,  and  immediately  marched  forward  in  quest 
of  the  enemy's  camp.  The  whole  army  entered  the  swamp,  fol- 
lowing .the  Indians  as  ihey  retreated  into  their  fortress.  On  attack- 
ing  this,  they  were  at  first  driven  back ;  but,  in  a  second  altempl, 
they  carried  the  fortification,  fired  the  wigwams,  and  massacred  all 
within  reach.  Numbers  of  women  and  children  perished  in  the 
fiaraea.  The  fugitives  fled  to  a  neighbouring  swamp.  Their  loss 
has  been  estimated  at  a  thousand,  and  that  of  the  colouista  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  The  Narraganselt  warriors  afterward  proceeded  to 
the  Nipmnck  country. 

Although  this  action  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  enemy,  yet  Philip 
was  by  no  means  disheartened.  By  his  influence,  the  more  northern 
tribes  were  brought  down  upon  the  settlements,  and  the  war  became 
more  general  than  ever.  But  the  spirit  of  the  colonists  was  fully 
aroused,  and  almost  every  attempt  of  the  Indians  was  promptly  and 
successfully  resisted.  Hunted  from  place  to  place,  and  disheartened 
by  continual  defeat,  they  began  to  come  in  by  small  parties  and  surren- 
der. Philip  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  Mohawks,  among  whom 
ho  had  taken  refuge;  and  now  with  a  large  party  he  lurked  near 
Mount  Hope.  Here,  on  the  2d  of  August,  he  was  surprised  by 
Captain  Church,  a  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  men  killed,  and  hia 
wife  and  son  taken  prisoners.  He  himself  barely  escaped.  The 
wretched  prince  now  sought  to  secrete  himself  in  the  depths  of  a 
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sftamp.  but  waa  betrayed  by  a  deserter  belonging  to  his  awn  tribe. 
When  the  coloniata  surrounded  the  place,  (August  22,)  he  attempted 
to  escape  by  flight,  but  n-as  shot  by  a  friendly  Indian.  His  death 
broke  up  ihe  confederacy,  allbough  some  of  the  northern  Indians 
continued  hostile,  until  I67S. 

In  1080,  New  Hampshire  was  separated  froin  Massachusetts,  and 
erected  into  a  separate  province— a  measure  which  seems  to  hare 
been  unpopular  with  both  colonies.  Soon  after,  Charles  II.  dedarcd 
the  Massachusetts  charter  forfeited,  in  consequence  of  the  stand 
taken  by  thst  province,  in  opposition  to  his  commercial  Testridiaoa. 
This  was  followed  by  similar  attacks  on  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies; but  in  ihe  midst  of  his  arbitrary  schemes  the  king  diod. 
His  successor  followed  the  same  policy,  deprived  the  provinces  of 
their  charters,  and  sppoinled  Sir  Edmond  Andros  royal  gorernor  of 
New  Englfind.  This  gentleman  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  by 
his  arbitrary  measures,  as  to  receive  the  title  of  New  England's 
tyrant ;  and  when,  in  April,  1689,  news  reached  Boston  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  was  thrown  into  prisont  with 
his  officers,  and  subsequently  sent  under  arrest  to  England.  This 
was  followed  by  a  return  to  the  charter  governments. 

.  URINQ  King  William's  war,  New  York 
:„,  and  New  England   uiu'ted   in 

^-L'-^  an  eipedilion  against  Canada. 
"'r'  Massachusetts  furnished  the  na- 
vbI,  Bod  her  sister  province  the 
land  forces  ;  but  the  enterprise 
failed,  in  coDse<]uence  of  the 
.  return  of  the  latter  troops,  and 
)  arrival  of  a  large  French 
;*  army  at  daebec.  To  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  expeditica, 
!  issued  for  the  first  time  in  America.  In  1692, 
a  royal  government  was  established  in  New  England,  by  which  the 
Plymouth  Bay  colony  wsa  united  to  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire erected  into  a  separate  colony. 

When  Massachusetts,  having  nobly  struggled  through  political 
difficulties,  seemed  approaching  a  tranquil  state,  a  drama  opened, 
whose  scenes,  though  peculiarly  painful,  may  yet  aflbrd  a  useful 
lesson  to  the  student  of  history.  The  belief  in  witches— wicked 
beings  endued  with  supernatural  power  by  the  great  enemy  of 
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manlrind— was  at  one  time  general  throoghout  Europe ;  and  gave 
yny  Tciy  slowly  before  the  progresa  of  light  and  ciTilization. 
James  I.  placed  much  of  his  learned  pride  in  the  skill  with  which 
he  traced  the  signs  of  a  witch ;  such  discoreries  being  always  fot 
lowed  by  the  most  inhuman  persecutions  against  these  unhappy 
persons.  The  Puritans  and  Presbyterians,  however  opposite  in 
other  matters,  were  not  in  this  respect  much  wiser ;  hence  the  New 
Englandcrs  went  out  with  this  belief,  which  still  prevailed  among  the 
moat  learned  of  their  countrymen. 

MONO  the  first  cases  of  this  delusion  was 
that  of  a  daughter  and  nieco  of  Mr.  PariS) 
minister  of  Salem.  These  children  were 
afBicted  with  a  sense  of  choking,  and  aa 
though  pins  were  stuck  into  the  skin,  accom- 
panied with  inability  to  speak,  and  hysteric 
contortions  of  the  limbs.  Unable  to  suggest 
a  remedy,  the  physicians  at  length  declared 
their  patients  "under  an  evil  handi"  An  Indian  domestic,  felling 
under  suspicion,  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, a  respectable  clergyman,  was  executed,  because  he  denied 
the  existence  of  witches.  Soon,  no  age,  sex,  or  condition  was 
spared,  and  the  cases  became  so  numerous  that  the  prisons  of  Salem 
could  no  longer  contain  the  crowds  of  suspected  persons.  The 
whole  colony  was  filled  with  distress  and  fear.  The  principal  peo- 
ple formed  themseWes  into  an  ossociation  to  meet  "  this  dreadful 
assault  from  hell."  They  appointed  a  solemn  fast,  that  the  Lord 
might  be  induced  "to  rebuke  Satan,  and  show  light  to  his  people  in 
this  day  of  darkness ;"  following  which  was  a  series  of  trials,  that 
relentlessly  denounced  death  on  all  found  guilty  of  this  fearful 
charge. 

Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  confessions  of  the  suspected 
persons.  They  display  a  superstition  and  fanaticism,  together  with 
a  state  of  society  which  requires  the  most  undoubted  eridence 
to  be  believed.  The  colony  was  reduced  to  a  dreadful  condition. 
Nineteen  had  suffered  death  ;  eight  more  were  under  sentence  ;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  in  prison,  and  fresh  crowds  were  continually 
thrust  in.  Charges  were  brought  against  persons  of  the  first  conse- 
quence ;  no  man's  character,  property.  Dor  life  were  for  a  moment 
secure;  and  even  those  most  active  in  prosecuting,  learned,  with 
horror,  that  their  own  spectres  were  beginning  to  walk  abroad,  conuait 
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ting  actions  thu  would  bring  them  to  a  &tal  end.  A  feeling  was  it 
length  aroased  that  maiiera  had  gone  too  br;  and  aooa  after  an 
anembly  of  ministers,  convened  by  the  goTernor,  went  hi  towaid 
diKOunlenancing  capita]  punishment  on  witches.  Of  fiflj-six  cases 
presented  at  the  ensuing  sessions,  thirty  were  ignored  by  the  grand 
jttiy,  and  but  three  of  the  remainder  condemned.  Immediately 
aAer,  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  people,  the  govenor  threw 
open  the  prison  doors,  and  stopped  all  further  proceedings, 

Massachusetts,  from  this  time  until  the  Seven  Years'  War.  enjoyed, 
like  the  other  colonies,  a  course  of  prosperity,  chequered  only  by 
some  internal  agitations.  She  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  milituy 
operations  of  successive  wars  waged  by  the  British  against  the  French 
colonies  and  their  Indian  allies. 

f  EANWHILE  the  domestic  a&irs  of  the  pro- 
vince  ceased  to  exhibit  those  violent  flucluatioiiB 
which  had  hitherto  distracted  it.  Iiord  Betla- 
mont,  who  went  out  as  governor  in  1099,  waa 
extremely  popular ;  and  it  was  to  the  great  re- 
gret of  the  people  be  waa  transferred  to  New 
York,  afler  fourteen  months*  administration. 
He  waa  succeeded  by  Dudley,  who,  on  account  of  his  peculiar 
opinions  on  government,  seems  to  have  been  no  great  fiiTourite. 
After  twelve  years  he  waa  succeeded  by  Colonel  Shute. 

In  1737,  he  was  succeeded  by  Burnet,  a  very  accomplished  per 
son,  and  who,  at  New  York,  had  made  himself  extremely  acceptable. 
Under  him,  however,  the  question  of  income  came  to  a  crisis.  The 
Assembly,  much  mortified  by  having,  under  the  charter  of  William, 
beea  deprived  of  the  choice  of  a  governor,  endeavoured  to  keep  him 
Mill  ander  their  influence  by  granting  his  salary  only  from  year  to 
year,  and  varying  its  amount  according  as  he  had  given  satisfaction. 
This  arrangement  was  very  disagreeable  to  him,  and  still  more  to  the 
ministry  at  home,  against  whose  power  it  was  directly  levelled. 
Burnet,  relying  on  their  support,  pressed  with  great  vehemence  for 
a  permanent  salary ;  but  it  was  strenuooaly  resisted,  and  the 
controversy  was  suspended  by  his  death  in  17S9.  The  cabinet  then 
sent  out  Belcher,  who  had  formerly  acted  as  their  agent,  but  with 
distinct  instructions  to  insist  on  this  point,  which,  it  was  hoped,  liis 
great  popularity  might  gain.  He  doea  not,  however,  seem  to  bave 
entered  on  the  undertaking  very  heartily ;  and  when  the  Assembly 
passed  a  liberal  rote,  he  obtained  permission  to  accept  it.    Though 
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Btill  ordered  to  press  the  general  measure,  he  seems  to  hare  cod- 
cemed  bimstilf  very  little  about  the  matter,  and  thus  the  AsaemUy, 
by  dogged  persevemnce,  finally  gained  this  important  object.  They 
had  remarked,  that  in  these  long  controversies,  ministers  uniformly 
■ought  to  overawe  them  by  threatening  to  lay  their  conduct  before 
the  British  legislature.  Yet  this  menace  having  never  been  exe- 
cuted, they  were  led  to  suspect  that  body  to  be  more  favourable  to 
them  than  the  court  represented.  At  all  events  they  felt  themselves 
CDCODraged  to  transmit  a  petition,  desiring  to  hare  the  direction  and 
eoDtrol  of  all  public  moneys ;  and  hence  their  surprise  and  indigna 
tioD  were  extreme  when  they  learned  that  a  vote  had  been  passed 
pmxmncing  it  to  be  "frivolous  and  groundless,  an  high  insult  npon 
his  majesty's  government,  and  tending  to  shake  off  the  dependency 
of  the  said  colony  upon  this  kingdom,  to  which  by  lanr  and  right  thgy 
tm  and  ought  to  be  suEject." 

In  1740,  Belcher  fell  into  unjust  suspicion  with  the  ministry,  and 
WM  removed ;  but  on  his  innocence  being  ascertained,  he  was  com- 
pensated some  years  after  with  the  government  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Shirley,  who  espoused  somewhat  the  cause  of  pre- 
native ;  yet,  by  moderation  and  great  kindness  towards  the  oppo- 
site party,  he  retained  a  large  share  of  their  good  will.  This  was 
heightened  by  his  zealous  promotion  of  the  miliisry  operations 
against  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  which  were  carried  on  chiefly 
from  Massachusetts,  and  crowned  with  signal  success.  Pownall,  who 
was  appointed  in  1767,  showed  some  preference  for  the  popular 
party,  though  without  alienating  their  antagonists ;  and  his  reputatioD 
was  aided  by  certain  warlike  exploits  in  which  he  had  some  share. 
Bernard,  who  look  his  place  in  1760,  belongs  to  the  period  of  rero- 
lutionary  trouble. 
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SBTTLEXENT  OF  COHKKCTICDT. 

^T  has  Blready  been  mentioned  ibnt  in  1636,  a 
company  from  MBssachuwttSi  lod  by  the  Ber. 
Mr.  Hooker,  settled  on  the  Connecticut  rirer; 
'  prior  to  this,  however,  the  territory  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  from  the  cooncil 
of  Plymouth,  and  aflerwarda  truuferred  to  a 
company  of  gentleman.  During  the  same  yeai 
the  teriitory  in  question  was  viaited  by  Mr>  Winalow. 

The  Masaacbuseits  emigrants  settled  at  Welhenfield,  Windsor, 
Hartford,  and'Saybrook.  The  latter  was  Darned  after  Lord  Say-and- 
Seal  and  Lord  Brooke,  two  of  the 'proprietors. 

The  destruction  of  the  Pequoda  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Before  this  the  Connecticut  sottlcrs  were  made  to  feel  the  principal 
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port  of  the  calamitica  inseparable  from  Indmn  warfare.  When  the 
colonial  force  was  raieed  which  terminated  the  outrages,  Connecticut 
fuTDiabed  one  hundred  end  fifty  men,  of  whom  seventy  were  Mohe- 
gan  Indians.  The  expedition  marched  acroas  the  country  to  the 
Peqaod  fort,  which  was  reached  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  object 
was  to  surprise  it,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  barking  of  a  watch- 
dog. A  fierce  battle  commenced,  hand  to  hand,  in  which  no  quarter 
was  shown.  The  enemy  were  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  contest 
for  a  long  time  doubtful;  but  before  daybreak  Mason  fired  the  wig- 
wamit  and,  encircling  the  burning  village,  shot  down  the  warrion 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Six  hundred  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were 
m&ssacred  or  burnt,  seven  were  captured,  and  seven  escaped.  The 
colonists  lost  twenty-two,  of  whom  two  were  killed.  This  tetribla 
visitation  completely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  neighboariog  In'dianii 
and  secured  peace  to  the  settlements. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1037,  New  Haven  was  settled  by  some  adven- 
turers  from  Boston.  The  settlement  was  further  strengthened  in  th« 
following  spring ;  when  John  Davenport,  a  Puritan  minister,  and  a 
Hr.  Eaton,  brought  a  number  of  settlers  from  Boston.    Their  govern- 
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meat  was  based  on  slrictly  religious  principles ;  Mr.  Eaton  was 
annually  chosen  ^vemor  ontil  his  death,  and  the  mlonj  wemed  to 
have  increased  much  faater  than  their  mora  eastern  neighboon. 

Until  this  period  Connecticut  bad  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts ;  bnt,  as  the  territory  was  without  the  patent  of  the 
latter  community,  the  people  convened  at  Hartford,  [^January  S4th, 
1689,3  "'"'  formed  tbemselres  into  an  independent  colony.  Tbeir 
constitution  provided  that  citizens  sbonld  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  commonwealth,  instead  of  the  crown ;  that  all  legislation  should 
be  vested  in  the  general  court ;  and  that  the  govenor  and  legiahtare 
should  be  elected  annually.  Hartford,  Saybrook,'  and  New  Haven, 
were  at  this  lime  separate  colonies. 

In  1648  Connecticut  joined  the  New  England  Confederation.  The 
great  object  of  thia  compact  seems  to  have  bees  protection  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Netherlands.  Disputes  between 
the  European  powers  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  coknies  until 
1660,  when  the  Dutch  governor  nmclnded  a  treaty  at  Hartibrd  de- 
fining  the  boundary  line  of  his  dominions.  The  occnnence  f£  war 
between  England  and  Holland  [1661]  opened  new  gronnda  for  colo- 
nial nvalship.    War  was  actuallr  declared  a«ainst  New  Netherlands 
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hy  the  Confederation,  but  Maasachusetts  refused  to  furnish  her  quota 
of  men.  Connecticut  then  obtained  from  Cromwell  the  grant  of  a 
fleet  to  assist  their  forces ;  but  the  expedition  was  interrupted  by  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

In  1662  Connecticut  acknowledged  her  allegiance  to  Charles  11. « 
and  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Say-and-Seal,  and  the  younger 
Winthrop,  obtained  a  charter  of  unexampled  liberality.  It  granted 
all  the  territory  between  the  bay  and  river  of  Narragansett  and  the 
Pacific  ocean,  embracing  the  New  Haven  colony  and  a  portion  of 
Rhode  Island.  This  caused  dissatisfaction  with  the  people  of  the 
latter  settlement,  which,  on  their  receiving  a  charter  in  the  following 
year,  overrunning  the  Connecticut  line,  broke  out  into  open  dissen- 
sions, which  lasted  more  than  sixty  years. 

About  the  time  of  King  Philip's  war,  [July,  1676,]  Grovernor 
Andros,  of  New  York,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  raised 
the  king's  flag,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  main  fort ;  but, 
through  the  firmness  of  the  commandant.  Captain  Bull,  he  was 
obUged  to  return  to  New  York.  A  more  serious  attempt  was  made 
in  1687,  when  Andres  appeared  at  Hartford  with  a  commission  from 
King  James,  appointing  him  governor  of  New  England.  The  assem- 
bly being  in  session,  he  demanded  the  colonial  charter.  A  fierce 
contention  aroee,  which  lasted  until  night,  the  charter  in  the  mean- 
while being  laid  upon  the  table.  Suddenly  every  light  was  extin- 
guished. The  motive  for  this  singular  occurrence  became  apparent 
when  the  candles  were  relighted.  The  charter  had  been  removed 
by  Captain  Wadsworth,  and  placed  in  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  which, 
from  this  circumstance,  received  the  appellation  of  the  Charter  Oak. 
Although  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  safe- 
guard, Andros  assumed  the  control  of  afilairs,  and  governed  until  the 
accession  of  King  William.  The  inhabitants  were  then  restored  to 
their  chartered  privileges. 

The  difficulties  with  New  York,  however,  were  not  yet  ended. 
In  1093,  Colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  that  province,  visited  Hartford 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  royal  commission  constituting  him 
leader  of  the  Connecticut  militia.  As  this  was  an  infringement  of 
their  charter,  the  legislature  refused  to  acknowledge  him ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  summoned  the  militia  on  parade.  When  his 
instructions  were  about  to  be  read.  Captain  Wadsworth  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat.  Fletcher  demanded  silence,  and  his  secretary  again 
commenced  the  reading.    The  drums  again  beat,  and  again  silence 
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wu  ordered.  The  intrepid  Wadsworth  now  itepped  Ibnrardt  and 
w'd  sternly :  "  If  I  am  inlemipted  Bgnin,  I  will  make  daylight  abine 
through  you  io  one  moment."  This  meaning  langoBge  exeitod  r 
anitable  influence,  and  Fletcher  returned  to  New  York.  From  this 
period  until  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Yeara'  War,  Connecticut  stead- 
ily advanced  in  strength  and  prosperity.  In  ITOO,  Yale  College 
was  founded  at  Saybrook  by  a  few  clergymen,  and  named  aAar  Elihn 
Yale,  one  of  iti  moat  active  supporters. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


RHODE   ISLAND. 

^2^  E  have  had  occasion,  in  the  annals  of  Maass- 
chusetta,  to  notice  the  foundation  of  this  little 
stale  by  Roger  Williams.  After  fleeing  from 
Salem,  and  encountering  many  hardshipa,  he 
reached  a  fertile  apot  at  the  head  of  a  wind- 
ing bay,  which  he  named  Providence.  His 
friendship  with  the  Indians,  who  had  protected  him  when  an  exile, 
and  whose  cause  he  had  always  espoused,  enabled  $\m  without 
difficulty  to  procure  for  himself  and  a  few  followers  of  his  adverse 
fortune  a  small  territory.  Here  he  proclaimed  his  laudable  principle 
of  general  toleration  ;  and,  receiving  with  kindness  all  who  sought 
refuge  iu  his  domain,  made  it  the  chief  resort  of  the  partisans  of  the 
movement.  Its  numerous  votaries,  thrown  out  by  the  rigid  ortho- 
doxy of  Massachusetts,  found  here  a  hearty  welcome.  A  ceitaU 
motley  character,  especially  in  regard  to  creed  and  warship,  woa  the 
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necessary  consequence.  Yet,  even  in  periods  of  the  most  rapid 
innovation,  there  appears  a  tendency  to  unity,  caused  by  the  newer 
and  bolder  sects  absorbing  those  which  preceded,  and  whose  tenets 
had  lost  the  gloss  of  novelty.  The  first  great  accession  was  from 
Mrs.  Hutchinson*s  party ;  and  though  their  views  seem  to  have  had 
little  resemblance  to  his,  the  two  were  quickly  amalgamated.  These 
refugees,  possessing  considerable  property,  made  a  large  parthase 
from  the  Indians,  which,  combined  with  Providence,  composed  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Baptist  movement  next  followed,  which 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  sister  so  zealously  embraced  that  they  pre- 
vailed upon  Williams  himself,  at  an  advanced  age,  to  submit  anew  to 
the  sacred  rite.  Even  he,  however,  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
wild  effusions  of  Gorton,  and  at  seeing  them  propagated  in  his  settle- 
ment with  the  usual  success.  Actuated  by  his  characteristic  mild- 
nesst  however,  he  merely  effected  an  arrangement  by  which  that 
personage,  with  his  fervid  adherents,  went  out  and  formed  another 
establishment.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  Quaker  excitement* 
which,  in  its  greatest  violence,  he  had  sound  judgment  enough  to 
repress ;  but  as  he  allowed  to  its  adherents  a  refuge  denied  every- 
where else,  Rhode  Island  soon  became  the  point  whence  they  issued 
forth  to  the  neighbouring  states,  and  upon  which  they  returned. 
They  experienced  also  the  usual  success  of  daring  innovatore,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efibrts,  soon  became  the  ruling  sect.  Mra. 
Hutchinson  was  dead  ;  but  her  sister,  Katherine  Scott,  and  her  inti- 
mate friend  Mrs.  Dyer,  ranked  high  among  the  gifted  prophetesses. 
From  these  causes,  the  colony  silently  grew,  and  in  1680  was 
reported  to  contain  Bve  hundred  plantera  and  Bye  hundred  other 
men,  whence,  as  these  last  were  apparently  adults,  we  may  infer  an 
entire  population  of  about  four  thousand.  Newport  was  the  harbour ; 
but  as  yet  there  was  very  little  either  of  commerce  or  of  shipping. 
The  religious  sects  were  of  course  numerous,  especially  the  Baptists 
and  Quakers.  The  settlement,  however,  had  all  along  been  viewed 
with  an  evil  eye  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  saw  in  it  the 
chief  pivot  on  which  turned  that  enthusiastic  movement  by  which 
they  were  so  much  annoyed.  Its  exclusion  from  the  union  of  the 
colonies  in  1643  marked  strongly  this  spirit,  and  placed  it  in  a  some- 
what precarious  situation.  Williams,  however,  who  in  1644  went 
to  Britain,  where  the  independents  were  then  in  full  power,  and  his 
friend  Vane  one  of  their  chief  leaders,  easily  obtained  a  popular 
charter  for  the  towns  of  Providence,  Newport,  and  Portsmouth,  with 
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a  recommendation  equivalent  to  an  order,  that  New  England  should 
eichange  good  ofiicea  with  him.  On  his  return  he  was  received 
with  a  species  of  triunuph ;  and  his  still  jealous  neighbours  were 
obliged  to  content  theniEelvea  with  shutting  their  state  against  him 
and  his  people.  Again,  aAer  the  Restoration,  John  Clarke,  the 
agent  of  the  colony,  procured  from  Charles  II.  a  fresh  charleri 
securing  all  their  privileges,  and  particularly  confirming  the  right 
of  religious  freedom.  That  prince,  however,  in  the  end  of  his  reign, 
and  his  successor,  in  a  manner  still  more  determined,  applied  them- 
selves to  cancel  all  the  colonial  charters.  In  July,  1085,  accordingly, 
a  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  that  of  Rhode  Island,  which, 
being  announced  to  the  Assembly,  they  sent  a  very  humble  repljr, 
declaring  their  intention  not  to  stand  suit  with  his  majesty,  but 
earnestly  soliciting  a  continuance  of  their  privileges,  especially  in 
regard  to  their  faith.  James  accepted  their  submission,  and,  by  his 
instructions,  Andros,  in  December,  1686,  dissolved  the  gOTemment, 
broke  its  seal,  and  assumed  the  entire  administration.  But,  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  the  people  laid  hold  "  of  their  former  gracious  pri- 
vileges," and  shared  in  this  respect  the  good  fortune  of  Connecticut. 
They  were  allowed  to  resum^  their  charter,  which  had  never  been 
legally  forfeited. 


CHAPTER  'XX, 


UAINS  AND   KBW  HAHPSBIBE. 

HE  exlensi?e  region  between  Massacha* 
setts  and  the  country  claimed  by  France 
under  the  name  of  Acadia,  having  early 
drawn  the  notice  of  English  adven- 
,  turera,  the  two  most  actire  members  of 
the  Plymouth  Company,£ir  Ferdinand 
-  Oorges  and  John  Mason,  ondeitook  to 
colonize  it.  The  latter,  secretary  to  the 
council,  obtained,  in  IGSI,  a  grant  of  the  lands  between  Salem  and 
the  Merrimack ;  and  next  year,  in  conjunction  with  Gorges,  of  those 
between  the  last'^entioned  river  and  the  Kennebeck,  as  far  as  the 
St.  Lawrence.  In  1629,  and  again  in  1636,  when  the  company  was 
broken  up,  Mason  acquired  freah  patents  for  his  portion,  which  tben 
received  the  name  of  New  Haropshire.  In  1638,  howerer,  before 
the  settlement  bad  come  to  any  maturity,  he  died,  and  his  fomilv 
were  unable  to  derive  any  benefit  from  this  vast  donation.  Sir  Fer- 
dinand, meantime,  at  the  crisis  of  1635,  procured  for  himself  exclu- 
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tiyely  the  whole  territory  from  New  Hampshire  to  tho  Kennebeck* 
and  this  was  confirmed  in  1639  by  a  patent  from  the  king,  when  it 
received  the  name  of  Maine. 

These  proprietors  appear  to  have  set  great  value  on  their  grants, 
and  to  have  made  active  exertions  to  improve  them.  Dover  and 
Portsmouth  were  early  founded  on  the  Piecataqua ;  and  in  1636, 
Grorges  sent  out  his  nephew  to  govern  the  district.  Yet  their  settle- 
ments made  very  slow  progress.  Being  high  church  and  monarchy 
men,  they  granted  none  of  those  franchises  by  which  alone  emigrants 
could  be  attracted  to  this  northern  soil ;  while  to  the  aristocratic  class 
Virginia  offered  a  much  more  tempting  resort.  Only  a  few  hardy 
adventurers  were  enticed  by  the  abundant  supply  of  fish  and  timber, 
who  gradually  formed  along  the  coast  small  stations,  adding  the 
practice  of  a  slight  agricultufe  for  the  supply  of  immediate  wants. 

Massachusetts,  however,  began  to  overflow  into  these  territories. 
In  1637,  Wheelwright,  the  antinomian  preacher,  founded  on  the 
Piscataqua  the  town  of  Exeter,  without  paying  much  regard  to  the 
proprietor's  rights,  though  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  submit  to  his 
officer,  Williams.  Three  years  afterwards,  Massachusetts  advanced 
claims  to  New  Hampshire,  as  being  within  her  patent ;  and  although 
her  pretensions  were  far  from  valid,  her  strength  and  the  inclination 
of  the  people  enabled  her  without  difficulty  to  make  them  good. 
This  new  member  was  incorporated  and  endowed  with  all  her  poli- 
tical privileges.  Several  zealous  ministers  were  sent,  who  are  said 
to  have  greatly  improved  the  people ;  but  they  had  the  discretion  not 
to  enforce  any  exclusive  system,  and  during  nearly  forty  years  of  this 
rule  the  foundations  of  solid  prosperity  were  laid.  The  feeling 
spread  among  the  small  seaports  which  began  to  stud  the  coast  of 
Maine,  and  they  were  successively,  either  at  their  own  request,  or 
by  the  consent  of  large  majorities,  incorporated  with  the  others.  The 
proprietors  loudly,  and  with  good  show  of  reason,  remonstrated 
against  these  proceedings,  but  without  obtaining  any  redress.  The 
independents,  now  in  power,  were  adveree  to  them,  and  friendly  to 
Massachusetts ;  while  the  people,  included  within  the  political  sys- 
tem of  the  latter  state,  earnestly  petitioned  for  its  continuance. 

A  complete  reverse  took  place  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  all 
whose  partialities  were  in  favour  of  the  old  royalist  proprietors,  and 
against  the  Puritan  colony.  Gorges  and  Mason,  grandsons  of  the 
original  patentees,  immediately  applied  for  restitution  of  their  rights, 
which  was  granted,  and  the  commissioners  then  sent  out  were  in- 
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structpd  to  eaforce  it.  Yet  the  general  court,  by  their  local  poweTi 
ihe  afiections  of  ibe  inhabitants,  and  by  constantly  evading  the  do- 
mand  for  deputies  duly  empowered,  contrived,  during  sixteen  year^ 
10  retain  the  jurisdiction;  but  being,  in  1677,  brought  before  the 
chief  justices  of  England,  their  pretensions  were  at  once  set  aside. 
Mason  was  also  obliged  to  yield  his  authority,  though  retaining  a 
claim  upon  the  lands.  Maine  was  assigned  to  Gorges ;  but  the  rnlers 
of  Massachusetts  contrived  to  purchase  his  rights  for  £1250,  a  sum, 
perhaps,  abore  its  actual  value  at  the  moment.  They  incurred  re- 
proach by  treating  it  as  a  subject  territory,  appointing  the  governor 
and  council,  though  they  graciously  allowed  a  popular  legislature. 

New  Hampshire  being  thus  thrown  loose,  it  was  determined  to 
manage  it  as  a  royal  province;  and  in  IG83,  Edward  Cranfield  was 
sent  as  administrator.  His  government  was  one  continued  scene  of 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people,  amounting  soroetimes  to  rebel- 
lion. Mr.  Bancroft  represents  him  as  avowedly  making  it  his  sole- 
object  to  amass  money.  It  appears  more  certain  that  all  hia  maxima 
were  those  of  high  prerogative;  while  Massachusetts  had  breathed 
among  the  people  the  Puritan  and  republican  spirit  in  its  fall  force. 
He  wrote  "  that  while  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  preach,  no  true 
allegiance  would  be  found  in  those  parts."  In  1665,  he  solicited  his 
recall,  declaring  he  should  "esteem  it  the  greatest  happiness  in  the 
world  to  be  allowed  to  remove  from  these  nnreasonaUe  people." 
Presently  aller,  this  country  with  the  whole  of  New  England  was 
united  under  the  successive  governments  of  Dudley  and  Andros.  At 
the  Revolution,  it  again  became  a  separate  and  royal  colony,  though 
with  some  dependence  on  Massachusetts. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


1-^  NOTWITHSTANDING  the  pom 
mount  importance  to  which  New 
York  has  attained,  its  early  eettle- 
m^nt  was  not  accompanied  by  such 
striking  circumstances  as  marlwd 
those  of  some  other  colonica, 

About  the  year  1600,  the  attentirai 
or  iho  English  and  Dutch  had  bees 
directed  to  the  discovery  ofa  DOitbem 
passage  to  India,  nhich  they  hoped 
might  al  once  be  sborteTi  and  enable 
them  to  escape  the  still  fonnidable  hosttUly  of  Spain.  Ader  this 
object  had  been  vainly  punued  by  Frobisher,  Davis,  Barents,  and 
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other  navigators,  it  was  resumed.^^  Henry  Hudson.  Though  a 
native  of  Holland,  h^  was  first  eniployed  by  a  company  of  English 
merchants,  when  he  made  the  daring  effort  to  cross  the  pole  itself, 
and  penetrated  farther  in  that  direction  than  any  of  his  predecessors ; 
but  the  icy  barriers  compelled  him  to  return.  He  next  attempted  an 
eastern  passage,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen,  fiut  again 
failed.  His  patrons  in  London  then  lost  courage ;  but  he,  animated 
by  the  same  ardour,  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  a  small  vessel,  named  the  Crescent,  to  renew  his  researches. 
After  another  abortive  endeavour  at  an  eastern  passage,  he  appears 
to  have  finally  renounced  that  object ;  and  steering  toward  the  west, 
began  to  explore  the  American  coast,  from  Newfoundland  southwards. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  to  a  great  extent  both  discovered  and  settled,  yet 
not  in  such  continuity  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  finding  a  deep  bay 
leading  to  the  Pacific,  and  through  it  to  the  East  Indies.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  July  he  reached  the  great  bank,  and  continued  his  course 
cautiously  along  the  shores  of  Acadia.  In  44°  he  touched  at  the 
mouth  of  a  spacious  river,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  Penobscot, 
where  the  French  were  found  carrying  on  a  very  active  trade.  In 
passing  Cape  Cod,  his  people  landed  at  several  points,  and  held  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives.  They  then  pursued  their  course  through 
the  open  sea,  till,  on  the  17th  August,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  low 
land,  and  soon  afterwards  found  themselves  ofiT  the  bar  of  James's 
River,  where  they  understood  that  the  English  had  formed  a  settle- 
ment. No  opening  having  yet  occurred,  it  seemed  expedient  to  re- 
turn northward,  keeping  closer  to  the  coast.  They  found  it  running 
north-west,  and  entered  a  great  bay  with  rivers,  evidently  that  of 
Delaware.  The  water  was  so  shoaly,  however,  as  to  prevent  its  ex* 
ploration,  unless  in  pinnaces  drawing  only  four  or  five  feet.  They 
proceeded  therefore  to  the  coast  now  called  New  Jersey,  and  were 
involved  in  the  range  of  islands  running  parallel  to  it.  The  naviga- 
tion was  very  difilcult  on  account  of  storms  and  frequent  shallows. 
At  length  Hudson  came  to  a  continuous  land,  good  and  flljkiaDt, 
rising  boldly  from  the  sea,  and  bounded  by  high  hills.  He  apfieared 
to  discover  the  mouths  of  three  great  rivers,  which,  howeveff  could 
only  be  dififerent  channels,  separated  by  islands,  of  the  great  stream 
now  bearing  his  name.  Boats  were  sent  to  sound  the  most  northern 
of  them,  which  was  found  to  afiTord  a  good  depth  of  water.  They 
entered  it,  and  were  soon  visited  by  large  parties  of  natives  in  canoes, 
when  a  friendly  exchange  took  place,  of  tobacco  and  maize  for  knives 
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and  beads.  Unfortunately,  a  bo«C|  being  sent  to  examine  one  of  the 
other  channels,  was  assailed  by  twenty  of  the  sarages  in  two  skiffi,' 
one  of  the  seamen  killed,  and  two  wounded.  This  unhappy  event 
poisoned  their  future  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  whose  friendly 
professions  were  henceforth  considered  as  made  only  with  a  view  to 
betray  them.  At  one  place,  twenty-eight  canoes,  full  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  approached  and  made  overtures  for  trade ;  but 
their  intentions  being  considered  evil,  they  were  not  allowed  to  come 
on  board.  In  ascending,  the  Hudson  was  found  to  be  a  noble  stream, 
a  mile  broad,  and  bordered  by  lofty  mountains.  Seventeen  days  after 
entering  it,  the  vessel,  being  embarrassed  by  shoals,  stopped  at  a  point 
where  a  small  city  has  since  been  built,  bearing  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer. A  boat  sailed  eight  or  nine  leagues  higher,  somewhat 
above  the  site  of  Albany,  where  it  was  clear  that  the  ship  could  not 
proceed  farther.  In  this  upper  tract,  the  intercourse  with  the  natives 
was  very  friendly,  and  even  the  suspicions  of  the  crew  were  lulled. 
One  party  came  on  board,  who  being  freely  treated  with  wine  and 
aquavitse,  became  all  merry,  and  one  completely  tipsy,  the  effects  of 
which  caused  to  his  companions  the  greatest  surprise.  On  the  way 
down,  they  were  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  large  body  which  in 
ascending  had  excited  their  jealousy.  On  each  occasion,  a  discharge 
of  musketry,  killing  two  or  three,  caused  all  the  rest  to  take  flight. 
On  leaving  the  river,  Hudson  made  directly  for  Europe,  and  arrived 
at  Dartmouth  on  the  7th  November,  1609. 

He  transmitted  to  the  Dutch  Company  a  flattering  report  of  the 
country  which  he  had  discovered,  and  recommended  a  settlement. 
They  gave  him  so  little  encouragement  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
employment  from  the  London  merchants,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on 
the  remarkable  voyage  which  resulted  in  the  exploration  of  Hudson's 
bay,  and  in  the  melancholy  event  of  his  own  death,  through  a  mu- 
tiny of  the  crew. 

In  virtue  of  these  discoveries  the  Dutch  claimed  the  country,  and 
in  1610  sent  out  a  vessel  for  traflic.  Stations  were  formed  on  Man- 
hattan [New  York]  island,  which,  in  1613,  were  claimed  by  Argall. 
This  authority  was  merely  nominal,  and  was  utterly  disregarded  by 
the  Dutch  government.  In  the  following  year  a  fort  was  built  by 
some  merchants,  and  other  stations  extended  as  far  as  the  Mohawk. 

In  1620  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  incorporated.  Their 
privileges  included  the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the 
Cape,  with  all  the  eastern  shores  of  Ainerica  from  Newfoundland  to 
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the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Orer  this  vaat  territory  they  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  concluding  treaties,  carrying  on  war,  and  ezercisiiig 
all  the  functions  of  goTemment.  This  monstrous  grant  would  in- 
clude, as  we  have  seen,  claims  of  colonies  belonging  to  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  was  of  course  regarded  by  these 
poweA  with  any  other  than  a  favourable  eye.  Ail  colonies  founded 
on  it  were  consequently  fiercely  disputed  and  most  precariously  held. 
The  weakness  of  the  Portuguese  crown  enabled  them  to  grasp  large 
portions  of  its  territory  in  Brazil  and  on  the  African  coast ;  but  in 
North  America,  not  venturing  to  measure  their  strength  with  Britain, 
they  contented  themselves  with  silently  enlarging  their  stations  on 
the  Hudson,  which  the  latter  showed  no  disposition  to  occupy.  The 
country  was  called  New  Netherlands ;  and  a  cluster  of  cottages 
where  New  York  now  stands,  was  named  New  Amsterdam. 

In  1629  the  Dutch  government  attempted  to  found  an  extensive 
colony  in  New  Netherlands.  It  was  planned  on  quite  an  aristocratic 
basis.  Though  lands  were  granted  to  detached  settlers,  yet  opulent 
individuals  were  expected  to  carry  out  bodies  of  tenants  at  their  own 
expense — those  transporting  fifty  becoming  lords  of  manors«  with  the 
absolute  property  of  the  lands  thus  colonized.  They  might  possess 
tracts  sixteen  miles  long,  and  even  employ  negro  labour  if  desirable. 
They  encountered,  however,  many  difficulties ;  and  two  manors  es- 
tablished on  Delaware  bay  were  destroyed  by  Indians.  A  station 
on  the  Connecticut  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
more  powerful  English  one,  and  Lord  Baltimore  strenuously  advo- 
cated his  title  to  all  land  extending  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude. 
Besides  this,  the  imprudence  of  their  governor*  Kieft,  in  killing, 
with  little  provocation,  nearly  one  hundred  Indians,  involved  him  in 
a  general  war  with  that  people,  which,  lasting  two  years,  efiectually 
checked  the  progress  of  New  Netherlands. 

In  1646,  Kieft  was  recalled,  and  Peter  Stuyvesant,  an  officer  dis- 
tinguished for  bravery  and  honesty,  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The 
change  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  people.  By  wisely  adiqpting  a 
humane  policy  toward  the  Indians,  the  new  governor  obviated  all 
difficulty  with  them  ;  and  also  obuiined  from  the  company  a  release 
from  the  immoderate  duties  which  had  hitherto  trammelled  commerce. 
He  sufiered,  however,  much  trouble  from  the  English,  who  were 
continually  extending  their  frontier  on  and  beyond  the  Connecticut, 
and  set  scarcely  any  limit  to  their  cbims.  As  the  settlers  greatly 
discouraged  all  idea  of  war  with  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  Stuy  ve- 
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nnt  WAi  obliged  to  obtain,  by  large  conceMJons,  a  provisional  com- 
pact, which,  although  never  ratified  in  England,  obtained  for  bia 
people  Bome  aecurily.  Determined,  however,  to  find  some  exereiae 
for  his  active  mind,  be  resolved  to  chastise  the  Swedish  colony  fot 
•ome  violent  proceedings  of  the  governor.  Rising.  This  settlement 
was  much  inferior  to  New  Netherlands,  and  the  mother  country, 
after  the  death  of  Oustavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  could  aflbrd  it  but 
little  assistance.  Having  assembled  a  force  of  six  hundred  men, 
Stnyvesant  marcbed  into  New  Sweden,  and  after  a  short  straggle, 
overthrew  the  government  and  incorporated  the  settlement  with  his 
own,  A  few  of  ihe  inhabitants  returned  to  their  native  country ; 
(ho  greater  part  yielded  to  the  mild  sway  of  the  conqueror.  About 
the  same  time  a  little  art  enabled  bim  to  evade  (be  claims  of  Lord 
Baltimore. 

The  company,  though  they  did  not  grant  any  political  franchises 
to  the  colonists,  took  great  care  to  hare  them  well  governed,  and  to 
check  those  despotic  practices  in  which  Stuyvesant,  from  his  military 
habits,  was  prone  to  indulge.  They  prohibited  likewise  all  perse- 
cution, and  studied  to  make  the  coimlry  a  refuge  for  prol'essoia  of 
every  creed.  From  France,  the  Low  Countries,  the  Rhine,  Northern 
Germany,  Bohemia,  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  the  suffering  pro- 
testantt  flocked  to  this  tiansalkntic  asylum.  Even  the  New  Eng> 
landers,  allured  by  the  fine  climate  and  fertile  aoil,  arrived  in  great 
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numbers,  and  formed  entire  Tillages.  It  therefore  became  expedient 
to  have  a  secretary  of  their  nation,  and  to  issue  proclamations  in 
French  and  English,  as  well  as  Dutch.  To  augment  the  yarietyythe 
company  introduced  as  many  negro  slaves  as  they  conveniently 
could.  New  York  became,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  terms  it,  a  city  of  the 
world ;  its  inhabitants  termed  themselves  a  blended  community  of 
various  lineage.  Unluckily  for  the  Dutch,  the  protestants  of  that  age 
carried  generally  with  them  an  ardent  attachment  to  civil  liberty, 
which  was  pushed  to  its  utmost  height  by  those  of  New  England. 
Their  views  soon  found  favour  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  Hollanders ; 
for,  though  some  of  the  more  opulent  were  adverse  to  any  very  broad 
popular  institutions,  they  could  not  forbear  joining  in  the  objection 
to  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent.  Innovations  of  this  nature,  it 
appeared,  were  agreeable  neither  to  the  company  nor  the  governor. 
The  colonists,  having  sent  over  a  deputation  to  the  former,  obtained 
a  few  municipal  privileges,  but  none  of  the  rights  of  a  representative 
government.  Such  was  their  perseverance,  however,  that  they 
erected  one  for  themselves,  by  calling  two  deputies  from  each  vil- 
lage; and  the  body  thus  assembled  presented  a  remonstrance  to 
Stuy  vesant,  claiming  that  their  consent  should  be  necessary  to  the 
enactment  of  new  laws,  and  even  to  the  appointment  of  officers.  He 
received  this  address  extremely  ill,  and  bitterly  reproached  them 
with  yielding  to  the  visionary  notions  of  the  New  Englanders; 
stating  that  the  laws  were  good,  and  would  continue  to  be  well  exe- 
cuted, but  could  not  be  allowed  to  emanate  from  the  wavering  mul- 
titude. He  derived  his  authority  only  from  God  and  the  West  India 
Company,  who  would  never  become  responsible  to  their  own  sub- 
jects. The  remonstrants  were  therefore  commanded,  under  a  severe 
penalty,  immediately  to  disperse.  In  this  the  company  firmly  sup- 
ported their  governor,  directing  that  the  people  should  no  longer 
indulge  the  visionary  dream  that  taxes  could  be  imposed  only  with 
their  own  consent.  They,  however,  cherished  a  deep  dissatisfaction, 
which,  though  it  did  not  break  out  into  open  violence,  indisposed 
them  to  make  any  exertions  in  support  of  a  government  under  which 
they  enjoyed  no  rights.  This  became  of  serious  consequence  in  the 
crisis  that  was  now  approaching. 

Early  in  1664,  Charles  II.,  by  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  ceded 
the  territory  of  New  Netherlands  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
although  Holland  and  England  were  then  at  peace.  To  make 
good  this  donation.  Sir  Robert  Nichols  was  sent  out  with  an  expe- 


didoD,  to  be  reinrorced  bjra  detachment  from  tnollier  colony.  He 
csBt  anchor  opposJle  New  Amsterdam,  ia  Angust,  and  vfier  landing 
upon  Long  Island,  aummooed  tbe  city  to  Burrender,  under  promin 
of  respecting  the  rights  and  property  of  the  inhabitaati,  and  permit- 
ting the  continuance  of  their  ancient  Iaw9>  The  governor,  by  delay 
and  negotiation,  attempted  to  avert  the  danger ;  but  as  Nichols  de- 
clined all  discussion,  tbe  principal  citizens,  headed  by  Wtnihrop 
frcnn  Connecticut,  convened  in  the  town-house,  and  drew  up  oiticlea 
of  surrender  correspcHiding  with  the  demand  of  the  English  officer. 
Stuyvesanl,  however,  refused  to  sign  them  until  the  place  waa 
actually  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  government  established  by  tbe  Duke  of  Toric  was  by  no 
means  so  lenient  as  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect.  Heavy  taxes 
were  imposed,  and  in  the  War  of  the  Leogue,  when  Louis  XVI.  and 
Charles  II.  were  arrayed  against  Holland,  the  colonists  were  treated 
with  absolute  tyranny.  Nichols  exacted  large  sums  of  money  by 
first  obtaining  new  patents  for  the  Dutch,  and  then  levying  heavy 
fees  on  them.  Subsequently, Lovelace  avowed  the  policy  of  making 
duties  BO  heavy  that  the  people  might  have  opportunity  to  think  of 
nothing  but  the  means  of  paying  them.  Androe  behaved  with  a 
rigor  which  excited  open  t^poaitioo ;  hut  notwithstanding  the  nnm- 


berlsBB  petiii'ona  for  redress,  recetred  by  the  dnket  hs  wu  for  ■  long 
vhile  retained  in  office,  and  even  applauded  for  hi>  tmergy  in  sup- 
preasing  "all  meDtiou  of  aaaemblies."  At  lengtb,  baweraTt  be  was 
recalled ;  and,  wearied  by  importunities,  James  coDsented  lo  allow  th« 
colonists  representation. 

The  accession  of  James  U.  wis  bailed  by  tin  cdoniata  with  heart- 
felt rejoiciDgs  ;  but  they  soon  found  that  their  satisfaction  bad  been 
premature.  The  king  was  determined  to  abolish  all  appcBiance  of 
democracy.  The  goTemorwaa  instmcted  locall  do  moraaBsembltea, 
but  centre  the  legislative  power  in  his  own  person.  In  1668,  An- 
droe  arrived  from  EBgland  with  authority  to  nnile  all  ths  New 
England  States  and  New  York  under  ooe  absolute  control— an  an- 
nexBlion  peculiarly  odious  to  settlements  formed  from  hostile  nations. 
Public  feeling  became  completely  alienated  from  the  crown ;  so  that 
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the  first  rumors  of  the  revolation  were  received  with  uncontrollable 
delight* 

Meantime  the  king  sent  orders  for  Nichols  to  cmitinue  for  the 
present  the  administration  of  affiiirs.  But  thiso^icer  had  prerioualy 
been  obliged  to  depart  for  England,  in  consequenee  of  the  people's 
oppoeition.  As  the  appointment  was  accompanied  by  the  provision, 
^or  to  such  as  for  the  time  execute  the  law,'*  Jacob  Leisler,  the 
popular  leader,  applied  this  to  himself,  and  assumed  the  gubematt)- 
rial  office.  He  held  two  assemblies,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
New  England,  agreeing  to  raise  nine  hundred  men  for  the  mutual 
defence.  But  though  supported  by  a  majority,  a  powerful  party  dis- 
owned his  authority  and  insulted  him  in  the  capital.  After  much 
difficulty  the  opposition  was  put  down ;  but  King  WiUiam  toob^no 
notice  of  Leisler's  pretensions. 

In  liarchy  1001,  Colonel  Sloughter  arrived  at  New  York  to  take 
cbaige  of  affiurs*  Leisler  refused  to  acknowledge  him»  pretending 
thai  the  coioneFa  commission  was  defective,  and  that  he  would  abdi- 
cate only  by  an  order  from  the  king's  own  hand.  Being  unpopular, 
he  was  eompelled,  through  an  insurrection,  to  tender  his  resignation. 
Reftmog  to  receive  it,  the  new  governor  arrested  him,  and  appointed 
a  special  commission  for  his  trial.  He  was  speedily  condemned  to 
death,  and  with  Milbourne,  his  principal  adviser,  suffered  on  the 
scaffold.  Sloughter  himself  died  soon  after,  [August  3,  1691,]  and 
was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Fletcher.  The  only  important  act  of 
Sloughter's  administration  was  the  renewal  of  a  treaty  with  the  Five 
Nations. 

Fletcher  was  an  able  officer ;  but  his  domineering  temper,  a  fault 
too  common  in  those  days,  soon  involved  him  in  violent  contests  with 
the  Assembly.  A  leading  object  was  the  establishment  of  episcopacy, 
which  after  great  exertions  was  sanctioned  by  the  members,  with  the 
salvo  annexed  that  the  people  should  choose  their  own  ministers.  In 
a  violent  speech  on  this  occasion,  Fletcher  so  far  forgot  the  dignity 
of  his  station  as  to  denominate  the  members  ill-tempered,  stubborn 
and  unmannerly,  and  even  accuse  them  of  attempts  to  engross  the 
entire  legislative  power.  After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  obtain 
command  of  the  Connecticut  militia,  he  seems  to  have  moderated  his 
views,  and  gave  up  the  fruitless  scheme  of  intimidating  the  colonial 
assemblies. 

Fletcher  was  succeeded  [16983  by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  whose 
mild  government  went  far  toward  soothing  the  jealousies  still  existing 
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botween  the  partisans  of  Leisler  and  their  aristocratic  opponents.  !■ 
was  under  hie  administration  that  the  famous  Captain  Kidd  was 
commissioned  to  suppress  piracy,  which  had  increued  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  This  indiridual  belnying  his  trust,  turned  pirate  him- 
self, and  after  making  his  name  a  terror  to  eesmen,  waa  at  length 
arresled  at  Boston,  and  sent  to  England  for  trial. 

Bellamont  died  in  1701,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Combury,  a 
degenerate  descendant  of  the  Eail  of  Clarendon.  Entirely  opposite 
to  his  predecessor,  he  showed  an  embittered  enmity  to  the  popular 
party,  accompanied  by  a  bigoted  attachment  to  episcopacy,  and 
hatred  of  all  other  forms  of  religion.  He  seconded  also  the  attempts 
made  by  Dudley  to  subvert  the  charier  of  Connecticut.  Indulging 
in  extravagant  habits,  he  squandered  large  sums  of  the  public  money, 
and  contracted  debts,  the  payment  of  which  his  official  situation  en- 
abled him  to  evade.  He  thus  rendered  himself  odiona  und  con- 
temptible to  all  parties,  who  united  in  a  firm  remonstrance  to  Q,ueen 
Anne,  and  induced  her  to  revoke  his  commission.  No  longer  pro- 
tected by  the  privileges  of  office,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  oh 
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tained  liberation  only  when  the  death  of  his  father  raised  him  to  the 
peerage. 

Lord  Lovelace  succeeded,  who,  on  his  arrival,  made  a  demand, 
destined  to  cause  much  dissension,  for  a  permanent  salary  to  the 
governor.  Yet  his  general  deportment  was  popular  and  satisfactory  ; 
but  he  lived  only  a  few  months.  The  reins  were  then  held  for  a 
short  time  by  Ingoldsby,  who  also  made  himself  very  acceptable  ;  and 
in  1710,  the  office  was  filled  by  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  a  man  of  wit  and 
talent,  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  from  a  low  rank  in  society. 
He  went  out,  however,  strongly  imbued  with  monarchical  prin- 
ciples, and  determined  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  Assembly.  In  ad- 
vancing the  demand  for  a  fixed  income,  he  made  use  of  very  offensive 
expressions,  insinuating  doubts  of  their  right  to  appropriate  the  public 
money,  and  suspicions  that  it  was  the  government,  not  the  governor, 
whom  they  disliked.  In  the  council  also,  the  doctrine  was  advanced, 
that  the  Assembly  existed  only  "by  the  mere  grace  of  the' crown." 
The  latter  body  strenuously  vindicated  their  rights,  and  refused  to 
grant  more  than  a  temporary  provision.  They  remonstrated  strongly 
abo  against  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  chancery,  suspected  to  be 
with  a  view  of  increasing  his  emoluments.  On  this  ground  there 
seemed  great  hazard  of  a  collision ;  but  Hunter,  being  a  sensible 
map,  and  seeing  their  very  strong  determination,  deemed  it  expedient 
to  yield ;  and,  during  his  latter  years,  he  studied  with  success  to 
maintain  harmony  among  the  different  branches  of  the  administration. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Burnet,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  bishop  and 
historian,  an  accomplished,  amiable  man.  He  appears  to  have  zea- 
lously studied  the  welfare  of  the  colony  ;  he  became  very  generally 
popular ;  and  was  particularly  successful  in  gaining  over  the  Indian 
tribes.  His  attempt,  however,  to  maintain  the  obnoxious  court  of 
chancery,  involved  him  in  violent  disputes  with  the  Assembly.  On 
the  advice  of  a  few  patriotic  but  indiscreet  individuals,  he  adopted 
the  injurious  measure  of  prohibiting  all  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween New  York  and  Canada.  In  1720  he  was  removed,  though 
compensated  with  the  government  of  Massachusetts. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  direction  of  afiiira  was  assumed  in  1782 
by  Colonel  Cosby,  a  man  of  such  a  violent  character  as  created 
general  aversion  to  him.  .  Strong  interest  was  excited  by  the  trial  of 
Zenger,  editor  of  a  journal  which  had  attacked  his  administration  ; 
but  through  the  exertiojis  of  Hamilton,  an  eminent  advocate,  he  was 
triumphantly  acquitted.    Cosby  died  in  1736,  and  was  followed  by 
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Clarke,  who,  hariog  given  ncucely  more  satisfaction,  yielded  the 
place  in  1741  to  Cb'nton,  who  ruled  upwards  of  ten  years  with  con- 
siderable success  and  popularity.  His  successor,  Sir  Danvera  Os- 
borne, sufiered  severely  by  the  discovery,  in  1764,  of  very  arbitrary 
instructions  transmitted  to  him  from  home.  A  great  ferment  was 
thus  kindled,  but  gradually  subsided  ;  and  we  find  the  royal  aotho* 
rity  subsequently  respected  till  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

ITH£RTO  iiule  has  been  said  concerning 
the  Indian  tribes  of  this  colony.  DifficuUiea 
with  the  Five  Nations  and  other  tribes  early 
occurred.  In  1640,  Staten  Island  was  at- 
tacked and  New  Amsterdam  threatened; 
but  peace  was  at  length  secured  through 
the  exertions  of  Roger  Williams.  Kieft 
rendered  himself  infamous  for  his  cruelty 
to  the  red  men,  which  but  for  the  far  diflerent  policy  of  Stuyvesant, 
would  have  produced  serious  results.  In  1663,  Kingston,  Qhen  called 
Esopus,]  was  unexpectedly  entered  by  the  Indians,  and  sixty-five 
persons  killed  or  carried  away.  This  was  retaliated  by  a  force  from 
New  Amsterdam,  who  laid  waste  the  Indian  vilJagea,  and  killed  a 
number  of  their  warriors. 

But  the  most  terrible  calamity  which  befel  the  colony  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  was  the  burning  of  Schenectady.  Early  in 
1600,  several  hundred  French  and  Indians  marched  from  Canada,  to 
attack  this  village,  which  was  then  a  somewhat  remote  settlement  on 
the  Mohawk.  The  weather  was  so  intensely  cold,  and  the  road 
through  wilds,  forests,  and  mountain  districts,  so  difiicult,  that  only 
three  hundred  reached  the  Mohawk,  but  in  so  dispirited  a  condition 
that  they  resolved  to  surrender.  Arriving  at  Schenectady  about 
midnight,  and  finding  every  thing  in  unconscious  security,  they 
again  changed  their  design,  and  resolved  to  improve  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity for  massacre.  They  spread  themselves  through  the  vil- 
lage, fired  it  in  different  places,  and  tomahawked  all  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions,  that  fell  into  their  hands.  Sixty  were  killed  and  thirty 
carried  ofT  for  torture.  Many  of  those  who  escaped  the  massacre, 
froze  to  death  in  journeying  to  other  settlements.  This  was  followed 
by  various  movements  against  the  neighbouring  tribes,  until  tho 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

KEW  JERSEY. 

JEW  raiRSEY,  being  u.  branch  de- 
iBched  from  the  stale  just  named, 
will  be  considered  most  adranta- 
geously  in  connection  with  that  colo- 
ny When  Nichols,  in  1664,  made 
ibe  conquest  of  the  united  tenitoiy, 
the  tract  along  the  seacoast,  from  th« 
west  end  of  Long  Island  to  the  Dela^ 
ware,  appeared  to  him  the  moel  fa- 
vourable for  settlement.  He  invited 
thither  farmers  from  New  England,  who  already  displayed  a  migra- 
tory and  enterprising  character,  and  going  in  considerable  Humbert, 
formed  along  the  shore  a  range  of  villages.  While  Nichols,  how- 
ever, was  exulting  in  the  success  of  these  eflbrls,  he  was  struck  witli 
dismay  by  a  commission  being  presented  to  him,  in  which  the  Dnkv 
of  York  coDBtituted  Lords  Berkeley  and  Carteret  proprietor!  of  thii 
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wholo  line  of  coast.  It  had  beeD  granted  even  before  the  uewi 
of  ibe  conquest  arrived)  and  it  may  be  presumed  ibat  a  pecaniaty 
coDsideraiion  was  given,  though  nothing  transpired  on  that  subject. 
Chagrined  beyond  meaaure>  he  addressed  to  the  duke  a  long  letter, 
complaining  that  he  had  unguardedly  parted  with  ibe  most  valaaUe 
portion  of  his  patent,  leafing  New  York  almost  wilboDt  a  territoiy. 
Not  choosing  to  accuse  the  proprietors  of  baring  deceived  his  grace, 
be  throws  the  blame  on  a  Captain  Scot,  who  he  declares  iru  bom  to 
work  roischief.  The  grantees,  it  is  urged,  should  be  made  to  accept 
a  traa  of  100,000  acres  on  the  Delaware,  which,  by  an  expenditure 
of  1^20,000,  might  yield  proGt,  not  to  themselves  perhaps,  but  lo 
their  children's  children.  The  duke,  however,  honourably  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  his  engagement, 

^HE  proprietors,  io  order  to  in- 
vite settlers,  granted  franchises 
of  some  importance.  One  was 
n  Assembly,  half  at  leaat  of 
the  membera  of  which  were  to 
^  be  representatives,  and  without 
~-  whose  consent  no  tax  coold  be 
i  imposed.  The  ownert  reserved 
-  lo  themselves  the  veto  and  judi- 
cial appointments ;  huttheyper* 
mitted  full  freedom  of  religious  worship.  Carteret  went  out  as 
governor,  and  in  compliment  to  him  the  colony  was  called  New 
Jersey.  The  profit  of  the  proprieton  was  to  arise  solely  from  a 
quit-rent  of  Id.  an  acre,  to  be  levied  only  at  the  eitd  of  five  years. 
All  went  on  smoothly  till  that  term  arrived,  when  the  setUen,  Iwing 
called  upon  for  payment,  showed  very  little  disposition  to  comply. 
They  urged,  that  they  bad  purchased  their  lands  from  the  Indians, 
and  it  was  extremely  hard,  after  advancing  a  price,  to  be  required  lo 
give  a  rent  also.  Discontents  rose  so  high,  that  Carteret  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  colony,  and  a  natural  son  of  bis  own  was  elected  in  hta 
room.  Soon  afterwards,  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch  ; 
and  on  its  restoration  next  year,  the  people  peaceably  received  back 
their  old  governor,  who  gratified  them  by  postponing  to  a  later  period 
the  demand  for  quit-rents,  and  by  other  concesaions.  The  proprie- 
tors, however,  were  considerably  annoyed  by  the  rulera  of  New  York, 
who,  claiming  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  taxation,  particularly  sought 
to  prevent  any  trade,  unless  through  the  medium  of  their  capital. 
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Janea  doea  not  seem  to  hare  been  disposed  to  Banction  any  actual 
breach  of  (he  oTiginal  contract ;  and  Jones,  the  chief>justice,  reported 
on  the  most  essenltal  points  in  Tarour  of  the  seitteTs.  The  local 
power,  however,  of  the  greater  colony,  wielded  by  the  impetuous 
Andros,  was  successfully  exerted  to  hamas  them  in  various  modes. 
EANTIME,  as  late  as  1074.  Lord  Berke- 
ley, disappointed  in  the  hopes  with  which 
he  had  embarked  in  the  undertBl[ing,aold 
half  his  territory  for  £1000  to  a  party  of 
Quakers,  among  whom  the  chief  were 
Byllinge,  Fenwick,  and  William  Penn. 
1  arranging  with  Carteret,  who  still  re- 
tained his  share,  it  was  found  most  convenient  to  divide  the  province 
into  two  parts  j  these  were  called  East  and  West  Jersey— the  latter 
being  assigned  to  the  new  owners.  But  the  duke,  whose  concni- 
re nee  was  required  in  the  transaction,  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
asserting his  dominion  over  that  portion,  which  was  subjected  to  the 
arbitrary  rule  snd  taxation  of  New  York.  Jones,  however,  decided 
that,  there  having  been  no  reservation  of  such  claims  in  the  original 
grant,  they  could  not  be  now  legally  enforced.  Hence,  in  1680,  the 
province  was  delivered  in  full  right  to  the  proprietors,  whose  object 
was  to  render  the  place  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  Q.QakerB, 
a  considerable  number  of  whom  were  soon  assembled.  It  became 
necessary  to  gratify  them  by  a  constitution,  based  on  principles  of 
liberty  and  even  of  equality;  and  they  made  pretensions  to  the 
n  of  their  own  governor. 

N  1082,  Carteret,  finding  little  satis- 
faction in  his  possession  of  New  Jer- 
sey, sold  oU  his  rights  to  another 
body  of  twetlve  Quakers,  Penn  being 
again  one.  Tha  new  owners,  with 
J'  a  view  to  extend  their  infiuence,  add- 
ed to  their  number  twelve  more  of 
?  different  profession s^the  principal 
of  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Perth,  a 
nobleman  of  great  power  in  Scotland 
His  object  wa«  to  ofler  on  asylum  to  the  Presbyterians  of  that  country, 
under  the  iniquitous  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Hunted  like  wild  beasts  from  place  to  place,  it  was  justly  thought 
that  many  would  gkdly  accept  a  home  in  the  New  World.    A  con 
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sidenble  number  ware  sccordingly  convejred  thitheri  and  they  fonned 
K  laborioiu.  lueful,  uid  respectable  clui  of  settlera. 

OTHINO,  however,  could  secure  them  agaiiut 
f  the  determination  formed  by  James  to  snbTOt 
!,  the  rights  of  all  the  colonies,  and  establish  io 
r  them  a  completely  despotic  adminislration. 
.ndroa,  without  any  express  anlhority,  began  to 
exercise  both  jurisdiction  and  lazation;  and  aa 
these  were  strenuously  resisted — the  jariea  re- 
j  to  convict  under  them^-com plaints  wen 
sent  home  of  their  insubordination.  The  duke  hereupon,  footling 
all  his  former  pledges,  ordered,  in  April,  1686,  (hat  writs  of  ^tw 
teanvnto  should  be  entered  against  both  East  and  West  Jersey, 
"  which  ought  to  be  more  dependent  on  his  majesty."  The  proprie- 
tors, having  in  vain  attempted  to  deprecate  this  measure,  at  length 
deemed  it  expedient  to  surrender  their  palent,  only  soliciting  a  grant 
securing  their  title  to  the  soil ;  but,  before  the  transaction  could 
be  completed,  it  was  interrupted  by  the  Revolution,  which  left  them 
in  the  possession  of  all  their  claims.  They  acted  on  them  so  feeUy, 
however,  that  the  country  is  represented  as  remaining  nearly  in  a 
■tate  of  anarchy  till  1702,  when  they  were  induced  to  surrender  all 
their  political  powen  to  the  croirn.  The  two  Jerseys  wera  then  re 
united,  and  were  governed  from  that  time  as  a  royal  colony. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

PEHMSYLVAinA  AND  DKLAWABE. 


[LLIAM  PENN  was  one  of  the  most  illaatriona 
I  characters  of  modem  times.  Bora  to  rank  and 
^'^  distincIioD)  son  of  an  admiral  who  had  attained 
I  celebrity  under  Cromwell  bjr  the  conquest  of 
^  ,  Jamaica,  he  embraced  at  college  the  persecuted 
^  cause  of  the  Quakers,  and  deroted  himself  to  it 
throughout  his  whole  life.  Refusing  to  retract  or  compromise  his 
views,  he  was  expelled  from  his  father's  house,  becoming  amenable 
to  all  the  rigours  then  enforced  agaiust  eccentric  modes  of  religiona 
worship  and  teaching.  He  ifidulged  at  first  in  certain  extraragsncea ; 
but  ripening  years,  combined  with  extensile  study,  and  travel  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  enlarged  his  mind,  and  while  retaining  the 
same  devoted  attachment  to  what  was  valuable  in  his  system,  be' 
purified  it  from  its  principal  errors.  His  steady  course  of  Christian 
kindness  gained  for  him  th«  general  esteem  of  the  public,  and  vid* 
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inately  led  to  a  reconciliation  with  his  parent,  who  bequeathed  to  him 
the  whole  of  his  property. 

MONG  the  tenets  of  this  school,  which  Penn  at  all 
times  advocated  with  the  utmost  zeal,  was  that  of 
complete  liberty  in  religious  opinion  and  worship. 
P    It  became«  indeed,  a  leading  object  of  his  life  to 
render  himself  a  shield  not  only  to  his  own  people, 
^  but  to  all  who  on  this  ground  were  exposed  to  suf- 
kl/9lr*^  fering  and  persecution.     Unable  as  yet  fully  to  accomplish 
^yC  his  end  in  the  Old  World,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  providing 
for  them,  in  the  new  continent,  an  asylum  similar  to  that  of  their 
pilgrim  ancestors.     By  founding  there  a  state  open  to  the  votaries  of 
every  faith,  he  might,  he  hoped,  fulfil  this  benevolent  purpose,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  for  himself  a  degree  of  importance  and 
wealth.     He  possessed,  in  virtue  of  his  father's  services,  a  claim  on 
government,  estimated  at  £16,000 ;  but  after  a  long  delay,  amid  the 
exigencies  of  the  court,  he  could  not  without  difficulty  have  rendered 
it  effective  in  any  shape,  except  for  one  favourable  circumstance. 
He  enjoyed  the  favour  both  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  was 
always  a  welcome  guest  at  Whitehall.   This  intercourse  with  princes 
whose  character  was  so  unlike  his  own,  excited  in  that  age  a  feeling 
of  surprise  which  we  can  scarcely  avoid  sharing.   The  most  injurious 
surmises  arose — he  was  represented  as  a  Papist,  and  even  a  Jesuit. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  clearly  proved,  that  he  never  concurred 
in  any  of  the  illegal  measures  of  those  rulers,  but  employed  his  in* 
fluence  almost  solely  with  the  view  of  obtaining  protection  for  those 
numerous  sufferera  in  whom  he  took  so  deep  an  interest.    Had  his 
object  been  money,  he  must  have  encountered  many  obstacles  in  ob- 
taining it  from  the  dilapidated  treasury  of  Charles.    It  was  much 
easier  to  get  the  royal  assent  respecting  a  desert  region  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  whence  no  immediate  benefit  was  derived.     His  petition, 
presented  in  June,  1680,  was  referred  to  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Lord  Baltimore,  who  declared  it  to  be  unobjectionable,  pro* 
vided  the  rights  of  these  individuals  were^ preserved  inviolate.  Penn, 
therefore,  submitted  the  draft  of  a  charter,  which,  after  being  revised 
by  Chief  Justice  North  and  the  Bishop  of  Iiondon,  was  passed  under 
the  seal-royal.     It  granted  to  him  the  tract  in  America  extending 
northwards  from  the  40th  to  the  43d  degree  of  latitude,  and  five  de- 
grees of  longitude  westward,  from  a  boundary-line  drawn  twelve 
miles  from  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware.    Nearly  the  same  privileges 
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were  conceded  as  were  fornierly  gtanied  to  Lord  Baltimore.  The 
proprietor  was  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  fee-simple,  to 
levy  taxes  with  the  consent  of  the  freemen  or  their  delegates,  to 
erect  courts  of  justice,  and  (what  one  might  scarcely  have  expected) 
to  raise  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  province  by  sea  and  land.  Then 
was  reserredt  however,  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown,  and  its  dum 
to  allegiance  ;  also  an  appeal  from  the  courts  to  the  Icing  in  connect 
Knd  the  right  of  parliament  to  levy  customed uties.  The  acts  pasted 
1^  the  Assembly  and  the  owner  were  to  be  transmitted  within  flra 
years  to  his  majesty,  and  if  considered  unconstitutional,  might  be  dis- 
allowed. The  Bishop  of  London  stipulated  for  the  reception  of 
a  preacher,  as  soon  as  one  should  be  requested  by  twenty  of  lh« 
settlers. 

"-^VESTED  with  these  ample  powers, 
Pfiin  jiroceeded  lo  give  to  the  colony 
-  a  ci.itniititlion,  on  a  very  liberal  footing. 
A  council  of  seventy-two,  elected  by 
L>  body  of  the  people,  and  having  a 
;  third  of  iheir  number  renewed  every 
ir,  carried  on  the  executive  govern- 
nt,  in  conjunction  with  the  propiie- 
,  who  was  allowed  three  votes.  This 
body  was  divided  into  four  commiltees, 
of  plantation,  trade,  justice,  and  education.  They  prepared  (he  bills 
and  propositions  which  were  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly, 
also  elected  by  the  people.  They  were  to  sit  nine  days  only,  during 
eight  of  which  they  were  lo  consider  the  proposals  made  by  tho 
council,  and  on  the  ninth  lo  pronounce  their  decision.  This  system, 
said  to  have  been  copied  chiefly  from  the  Oceana  of  Harrington,  was 
not  very  well  fitted  for  practical  purposes,  and  had  not  a  long  dura- 


^^^^ENN  now  circulated  widely  his  propoanls 
' —  hroiigh  Britain,  France,  and  Germany; 

!  oppressed  and  impoverished  of  every 
9  bein^  invited  to  this  land  of  promise.     He  re- 
commended it  not  only  to  those  who  sufiered  under 
religious  persecution,  but  "to  industrious  labourttn 
and  handicrBltemen — ingenious  spirits  low  in  the 

yrotti younger  brothers  of  small  inheritances,  instead  of  hanging  on 

ai  retainers  on  Iheir  elder  brother's  table  and  charity — lastly,  to  men 
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of  BD  universal  spirit,  nho  hare  an  eye  to  the  good  of  poateri^." 
The  Decessary  expense  of  convej-ance  was  slated  to  be— for  U  idalt, 
£6;  a  child  under  twelve,  £2  10a.;  goods  962  per  ton.  Thon  who 
could  not  afibrd  even  this  moderate  amount,  were  iDfoimed  that,  on 
engaging  with  emigrants  of  property  for  a  service  of  foar  yeant  not 
only  would  their  passage  be  defrayed,  bat  at  the  end  of  (he  term 
they  would  receive  fifty  acres,  at  2a.  quit-rent.  Ab  extent  of  five 
thousand  acres  was  sold  lor  £100v  with  60f.  quit-ient,  commencing 
only  in  1684.  Those  who  preferred  might  pay  merely  a  qait-reni 
of  Id.  an  acre,  or  £20, 16>.  Sd.  Smaller  tracts  were  disponed  of  at 
corresponding  prices.  Poor  men  were  allowed  fifty  acres  at  id.  per 
acre. 

c^  HESE  advaniageons  (eima,  the  troaUed 

state  of  Europe,  and  the  high  character 

mf    of  the  propnetor,  caused  his  proponls 

'' '       to  be  received  with  geuenl  favour. 

An  influx  into  America  took  place. 

such  as  had  never  been  equalled  since 

the  days  of  the  first  settlers.    Between 

92  and  1686,  there  arrived  ninety 

sail,  conveying  an  average  of  eigh^ 

passengCTs.in  all  seventy-two  hundred, 

besides  one  thousand  who  had  landed 

They  had  been  sent  under  his  kinsman  Harkhamt  to  uke 
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possession  of  the  couniry.  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  larg;er  colony. 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  completing  the  purchase  of  an  extensiTe 
tract  of  land  from  the  Indians,  on  terms  satisfactory  to  them,  yet 
moderate  for  the  buyer, 

N  October,  1662,  Penn  arnved,with  a  bodyof 

,  ^   two  thousand  emigrants.     After  some  time 

,  spent  in  surveying  his  new  possessions,  he,  in 

the  beginning  of   IB83,  arranged  a  meelto^ 

with  the  native  chiefs,  under  the  canopy  of  a 

K-^  spacious  elm  tree,  near  the  present  site  of 
Philadelphia.  They  appeared  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, in  their  rude  aiiire,  and  with  brandished  weapons,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  those  dense  woods  which  covered  what  is  now  the 
district  of  Kensington.  On  learning  that  the  English  approached, 
they  deposited  their  firms  and  sat  down  in  groups,  each  tribe  behind 
its  own  chieftain.  Fenn  then  stepping  forward,  in  his  usual  plain 
dress  and  unarmed,  held  forth  in  his  hand  the  parchment  on  which 
the  treaty  was  engrossed.  In  a  simple  speech,  he  announced  to 
them  those  principles  of  equity  and  amity  upon  which  he  desired 
that  all  (heir  future  intercourse  should  be  conducted.  He  besought 
them  to  keep  this  parchment  during  threw  generations.  The  Indians 
replied,  in  their  usual  solemn  and  figurative  language,  that  they 
would  live  in  peace  with  him  and  with  bia  children  while  the  gan 
and  moon  should  endure.  A  friendly  display  like  this  is  by  no 
means  unusual  in  the  first  opening  of  intercourse  between  civilized 
and  savage  nations  ;  but  seldom,  indeed,  does  it  long  continue  on 
broken,  or  fail  even  of  being  succeeded  by  an  embittered  enmity. 
Pennsylvania  afforded  at  least  one  happy  exception.  Her  founder 
continued  with  this  savage  people  on  terms  not  only  of  peace,  but  of 
intimate  union;  he  visited  them  in  their  villages,  he  slept  in  their 
wigwoms ;  they  welcomed  him  almost  as  a  brother.  Forty  yean 
afterwards  they  said  to  the  governor.  Sir  William  Keith,  as  the  , 
highest  possible  compliment:— "We  esteem  and  love  you  as  if  yon 
were  William  Penn  himself."  What  was  still  more  wonderful,  the 
colonists,  though  they  had  to  struggle  with  many  uncongenial  spirits 
in  their  own  body,  succeeded  In  maintaining  good  terms  with  the  na- 
tives ;  and  for  nearly  a  century,  the  India*  tomahawk  was  never 
lifted  against  a  people  who  would  have  considered  it  unlawful  to 
return  the  blow. 
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pis  next  object  was  to  hani  a  capittl 
for  big  new  aeltlement.  He  chote  a 
0  upon  B  neck  of  land  between  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  in  a  situa- 
tion which  appeared  at  once  agree- 
able and  healthy,  abounding  in  water, 
and  with  convenient  Tirer  comoiuni- 
cations.  He  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
i  Philadelphia  (brotherly  love),  under 
which  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  in  the  New  World,  Combining  the  taste  for  nest- 
noBa  and  regularity  characteristic  of  his  people,  with  a  love  of  rural 
nature,  he  planned  a  town  composed  of  parallel  streets,  each  a  hun- 
dred feet  broad,  crossed  by  others  also  spacious,  and  some  indicatfng 
by  their  very  names.  Vine,  Mulberry,  Chestnut,  that  the  verdure  of 
the  country  was  still  toenliven  them.  The  paTchaaera  of  five  thousand 
acres  were  (o  have  a  house  in  one  of  the  two  principal  streets,  with 
a  garden  and  orchard ;  those  of  one  thouaand  in  the  three  next ;  such 
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u  were  under  one  thousand  acres,  in  the  cross  straets.  In  10S4, 
fifty  Tilkgesi  BTranged  in  regular  squares,  had  sprung  up,  on  ■ 
similar  plan,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  December,  166S,  Peon  held  an  ioteryieir  with  Lord  Baltimore 
at  Maryland,  for  the  porpoae  of  adjusting  the  dispute  concemin); 
the  boundary  line  of  the  neiv  colony.  AAer  a  tedioua  session,  and  a 
atill  more  tedious  correspondence,  the  lower  counties  of  the  Delaware, 
comprising  the  present  state  of  that  name,  were  yielded  to  Peon, 
while  Maryland  retained  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay. 

The  second  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  convened  at  Philadelphia 
in  the  spring  of  1683.  A  cbailer  of  liberties  was  proposed  by  Fean 
and  adopted,  thus  securing,  to  the  people  all  the  privileges  of  a  pure 
democracy.  In  the  summer  of  1684,  the  proprietor  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England,  and  the  government  devolved  on  Thomas  Lloyd 
u  preaident,  assisted  by  a  council.  The  members  of  the  latter  body 
appear  to  have  disagreed  considerably  among  themselves,  but  the 
colony  enjoyed  tnnquillity  until  1691,  when  the  lower  counties 
separated  from  the  main  colony.  They  ever  afterward  remained 
distinct  under  the  name  of  Delaware. 

__-!  -  ^HE  Pennsylvanians,  who  had  owed  every 

~  thing  to  James  IL,  did  not  share  the  general 

joy  at  his  abdication  in  1688.  The  news 
was  unwillingly  believed  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment, till  September,  1789,  was  still  admin- 
istered in  his  name.  This  was  carefully  le- 
i  ported  from  New  York :  while  in  England, 
charges  were  brought  against  the  proprietor 
as  adhering  to  Popery,  or  at  least  strongly  attached  to  the  exiled 
Aouse.  William,  after  some  hesitation,  deprived  him  of  his  patent ; 
and  in  April,  1603,  Benjamin  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  a^ 
aumed  authority  also  over  Pennsylvania.  The  Assembly  professed 
their  willingness  to  obey,  provided  they  were  ruled  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  by  laws  founded  on  letters-patent.  But  he  intimated 
that  they  were  much  mistaken  ;  that  the  change  had  been  made  on 
account  of  neglects  and  miscarriages ;  and  that  his  majesty's  mode 
of  governing  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Penn.  It 
was  even  maintained  that  all  the  farmer  laws  had  been  abrogated, 
though  a  willingness  was  expressed  to  re-enact  the  greater  number. 
The  Assembly,  however,  insisted  on  their  validity ;  and,  while 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  king,  denied  the  chai^offoiinet 
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miBgoTernment.  They  resisted  also  the  demands  for  money ;  and 
ibus  a  perpetual  strife  reigned  "between  tbem  and  the  gorennr,  wbo 
declared  that  nothing  would  remedy  the  eril  but  annexation  to  New 
Torit ;  and  complained  that,  though  his  door  was  never  shut,  it  was 
avoided,  as  if  it  had  been  treason  to  be  seen  in  his  company. 

ENN,  meantime,  passed  through  many  trials ;  aod, 
after  being  repeatedly  acquitted,  was  arraigned  on 
fresh  charges.  However,  he  was  strongly  supported 
by  Loclfe,  Rochester,  and  other  friends  ;  and  as  do- 
thtng  could  be  proved  against  him  except  a  personal 
Ditachment  to  King  James,  without  sharing  his  bigot- 
ry, William,  in  August,  1694,  passed  the  pttleat  for 
his  restoration.  As  he  could  not  go  out  in  person,  Markham  w«b 
again  appointed  deputy.  But  Che  Assembly,  though  pleaaed  to  be 
rid  of  the  royal  government,  did  not  show  any  greater  deference 
to  that  of  the  proprietary. 

N  1699,  Penn  again  visited  the  colony,  Hii  tdgect 
I  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  people 
.'  to  a  constitution  which,  granting  them  every  reaaonS' 
■C  ble  franchise,  might  preserve  to  himself  the.  ordinary 
powers  of  an  executive  head.  After  much  difficulty 
and  opposition,  he  had  the  address  to  carry  his  point.  The  original 
fhtme  was  surrendered,  and  a  new  one  formed,  based  on  the  more 
common  and  approved  principles  of  representative  goremmeal.  The 
Assembly,  as  elsewhere,  was  to  have  the  power  of  originating  bills ; 
but  these  were  to  require  the  assent  of  the  proprietary.  He  obtained 
also  the  important  privilege  of  naming  the  council,  and  had  thus  to 
contend  with  only  one  popular  body  instead  of  two. 

Perm  had  come  to  the  colony  with  the  avowed  intention  of  ending 
bia  days  in  it ;  but  he  was  prevented  doing  so  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  into  parliament  of  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  all  proprie- 
tory governments.  The  measure  was  supported  even  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  his  own  colonists.  On  reaching  England,  however,  ho 
was  gratified  to  find  that  the  project  had  been  renounced  and  the  bill 
withdrawn.  He  acquired  considerable  fitvonr  with  CLueen  Anne; 
but  circumstances  prevented  his  return  to  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in 
1718,  leaving  the  government  of  the  province  to  his  sonSi  John, 
Thomas,  and  Richard.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  colonies,  and  Philadelphia  was  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  possessions. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  CAR0LIHA8   AKD  OBORGEA. 

HE  English  were  not  so  eager  to  settle 
the  regions  now  called  Caroiiita  as  they 
had  been  those  of  Virginia  and  New 
England.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Spanish  claim  to  that  port  of  tlie 
Atlantic  coast  north  of  Florida  was 
I  slill  good  as  far  as  Albemarle  Sound; 
and  the  first  intruders  on  its  soil  had 
learned  by  fatal  experience  that  his 
Catholic  majesty  was  not  disposed  to 
permit  encroachments  on  his  territory 
without  at  least  an  attempt  to  resist  them.  If  we  except  a  few  tat- 
tlers at  Munsemond  riveri  on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  and  scone  Naw 
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England  emigrants,  who  had  parcbaaed  from  the  Indians  a  district 
around  Cape  Fear,  no  Englishman  had,  as  late  as  the  year  1090, 
made  any  elSbrt  to  settle  south  of  Virginia.  In  that  year  Sir  Robert 
Heath  obtained  a  patent ;  but  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  it 
waa  declared  forfeited. 

The  first  productive  grant  of  this  territory  was  given  by  Charles  II. 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1663,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Caro- 
lina the  whole  coast  from  the  d6th  degree  north  to  the  river  San  Ma- 
tkeo.  Among  the  patentees  were  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  Lord 
Ckrendon,  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Lord  Berkeley,  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  governor  of  Virginia. 
Drummond,  a  prudent  and  popular  man,  was  the  first  governor. 
Settlements  were  made  at  Albemarle  and  Cape  Fear,  while  the  emi- 
grants enjoyed  political  and  personal  immunities  greater  than  those 
of  the  neighbouring  colonies.  In  1665  a  new  patent  was  obtained, 
extending  their  territory  to  the  Pacific.  New  privileges  wen  heaped 
upon  the  settlers;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  assisted  by  the  celebiated  John 
Locke,  drew  up  for  them  a  constitution  designed  by  the  authors  as  a 
monument  of  legislative  wisdom.  It  provided  for  two  orders  of  no- 
bility, divided  the  territory  into  counties,  each  containing  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  acres,  with  one  landgrave,  or  higher  noble, 
and  two  caciques  to  each  county.  Lords  of  manors  and  freeholders 
were  likewise  established ;  but  the  tenants  could  hold  no  political 
franchise,  nor  attain  to  higher  rank.  The  proprietors  were  to  be 
eight  in  number,  possessing  the  whole  judicial  power,  with  the  su- 
preme direction  of  all  the  tribunals.  Such  a  ponderous  system  of 
barons,  caciques,  lords,  and  manors,  might  have  suited  the  feudal 
ages ;  but  it  was  totally  unfit  for  the  government  of  a  new  colony, 
and,  although  strenuously  supported  by  the  proprietors,  never  went 
into  operation.  Until  the  people  should  be  ripe  for  its  establishment, 
a  series  of  temporary  laws  was  established,  more  appropriate  to  the 
condition  of  the  new  territory. 

Meanwhile  the  people,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
ministrator and  collector  of  the  revenue,  rose  in  a  body,  put  him  in 
prison,  and  summoned  a  parliament  of  their  own.  Culpepper,  their 
leader,  went  to  England  to  plead  their  cause ;  but  he  was  there  ar- 
rested for  high  treason,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
however,  procured  his  acquittal.  The  proprietors  then  sent  out  as 
governor  Seth  Sothel ;  but  his  administration  was  so  unpopular  as  to 
lead  to  deposition  by  the  colonists,  and  subsequent  trial  before  their 
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Assembly.    He  was  banished  for  one  year,  and  declared  incapsUe 
of  again  boldiDg  Ihe  office  of  governor  in  Carolina. 

The  setilere  now  began  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  more  aoulhem 
provinces.  In  1670  they  sent  out  a  considerdble  body  of  emigrenta 
under  William  Sayle,  who  was  named  governor.  Dying  soon  after, 
be  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  was  subsequently  ae- 
eosed  of  sordid  proceedings  in  carrying  on  what  trade  the  youthful 
colony  enjoyed.  A  aeasan  of  dissatisfaction  seems  to  have  succeededi 
which  was  terminated  only  by  the  appointment  of  Oovemor  West, 
a  man  highly  acceptable  to  the  settlers,  and  who,  daring  .an  adminii- 
tration  of  eight  years,  enjoyed  almost  unbounded  popularity.  Emi- 
grenis  flocfced  to  the  territory,  comprising  among  their  number  maoy 
of  the  valuable  mechanics  driven  from  France  by  the  revocati<m  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  Proposals  were  soon  made  for  the  founding  ofa 
city.  These  being  favourably  received  by  the  people,  a  site  waa 
chosen  on  a  high  piece  of  ground  above  the  Ashley  river ;  but  this 
was  aflerwards  changed  to  another  spot,  called  Oyster  Point,  at  the 
junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Cooper.  At  the  former  place  Old 
Charleston  was  founded  in  1671,  and  the  new  city  at  the  latter  in 
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EST  WBS  lucceeded  in  168S  by  Moreton ; 
nnd  he,  in  1686,  by  Colleton,  brother  to 
one  of  the  proprietors,  and  endowed  with 
the  rank  of  landgrave.  Under  these  meOi 
_  the  spirit  of  iaciion,  which  had  for  aom« 
I  time  fliumbered,  broke  forth  with  violence ; 
and,  during  sereral  yean,  dispulea  pf  the 
most  aggravated  nature  were  carried  on 
between  the  proprietors,  the  governor,  and 
the  colonisla.  Amid  this  ferment  Seth  Solhel  suddenly  made  hig 
appearance;  and,  by  the  influence  of  party,  found  no  difGculty  in 
gaining  the  office  of  bis  unpopular  predecessor,  and  in  colling  a  par- 
liament which  sanctioned  all  his  proceedings.  On  hearing  of  this 
affiir,  the  proprietors  issued  orders  for  his  immediate  recall,  ap- 
pointing Philip  Ludwell  aa  governor,  with  instructions  lo  examine 
and  report  as  lo  any  real  grievances.  Locke's  constitution,  which 
here,  as  well  as  in  ihc  northern  provinces,  had  given  rise  to  the 
greatest  disorder,  was  abrogated,  and  quiet  in  a  general  degree  re- 
stored. Bu[  a  new  source  of  dissension  was  found  in  the  numerous 
body  of  French  Protestant  refugees,  who  were  regarded  by  the  ori- 
ginal "Church  of  England"  setilera  with  feelings  of  national  and 
religious  aversion,  and  refused  the  rights  of  citizenship.  At  such 
Iteatraent  they  were  justly  indignant;  and  disputes  rose  so  high  that 
the  proprietors  sent  out  one  of  iheir  own  body,  John  Archdale,  m 
Quaker,  with  full  power  to  investigate  and  redress  grievaitces.  Con- 
ducting himself  with  great  prudence,  he  succeeded  in  greatly  all^- 
ing  the  disconletit  of  the  Protestant  settlers.  Afker  remaining  a  year, 
he  lefi  as  his  successor  Joseph  Blake,  who  steadily  punned  the  some 
system ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  parties  became  reconciled,  and  the 
Fredch  were  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  1700  Blake 
was  succeeded  by  Moore,  who,  two  years  afler,  planned  and  con- 
ducted an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine,  which  brought  disgrace 
upon  himself  and  a  heavy  debt  on  the  coluiy.  In  1706,  the  Spait- 
iards,  by  way  of  retaliation,  appeared  before  Charleston,  and  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender.  Governor  Nathaniel  Johnson  returned  an 
indignant  defiance.  The  invaders  sent  on  shore  a  small  party,  who 
were  immediately  cut  off.  Six  small  vessels,  under  Captain  Rhett, 
then  sailed  against  their  armament,  which  fled  in  alarm.  An  addi- 
tional foroe,  both  of  ships  and  troops,  was  subse<]uently  captured  by 
the  settlers. 
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A  repose  of  Geveral  years  followed  (his  success,  which  ended  by 
a  war  with  the  Dumerous  Indian  iribea  of  the  vicinity.  It  broke  out 
first  with  the  Tuscaroras.  This  brave  tribe  made  s  furious  aitsclc  on 
the  Roanoke  settlers,  killing  more  than  one  hundred  of  their  number, 
and  laying  waste  part  of  the  villages ;  but  being  met  by  Captain 
Barnwell,  from  South  Carolina,  with  nine  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
they  were  totally  annihilated  as  a  nation,  the  remnant  soon  afterwards 
emigrating  to  the  north,  where  they  joined  the  Five  Nations. 

kUT  a  far  more  terrible  struggle  was 

I   at   hand.      Instigated    by   the 

miards,  the  Yamnssees,  Creeka, 
Cherokces,  and  other  tribes  between 
Cape  Fear  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

[cd  in  a  grand  confederacy  to  ex- 
j  lirpate  the  English.  They  num- 
I  bered  six  thousand  warriors,  but  their 
■  preparations  for  a  general  massacre 

■e  enveloped  in  profound  secrecy. 
On  the  morning  appointed,  the  work  of  death  commenced  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Royal,  where  ninety  planters  perished.  Happily 
a  vessel  lay  in  the  harbour,  on  which  the  people  crowded,  and  were 
conveyed  to  Charleston,  The  Indians,  collecting  from  all  sides,  ad' 
vanced  upon  that  town  ;  two  detachments,  attempting  to  stop  ihem, 
were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  suffered  severely.  But  Governor 
Craven,  having  mustered  twelve  hundred  men  St  to  bear  arms,  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  their  progress ;  after  which,  having  received  t 
reinforcement  from  North  Carolina,  he  resolved  oh  becoming  the 
assailant,  and  moved  against  the  allied  camp.  A  struggle,  long  and 
fierce,  succeeded.  The  Indians,  having  stationed  themselves  in  an 
irregular,  tangled  spot,  admirably  adapted  to  their  mode  of  warfare, 
defended  themselves  with  accustomed  bravery.  They  were,  how- 
ever, completely  defeated,  and  forced  to  abandon  the  colony.  This 
war  was  followed  by  a  scries  of  internal  commotions,  which  lasted 
several  years,  and  were  ended  only  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Francis 
Nicholson  governor,  under  a  commission  from  the  king.  A  great 
object,  during  his  administration,  was  the  suppression  of  piracy, 
which,  for  a  long  period,  had  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  * 
Bahama  and  neighbouring  islands.  In  1729  the  proprietors  surren- 
dered their  rights  to  the  crown,  which  gratified  the  colonists  by  the 
entire  remission  of  their  quit>rents. 
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An  erent  look  place  in  1694,  which,  though  Irivml  in  itsolf,  wu 
destined  to  lay  the  foandation  of  an  important  comnMicial  prodnci  in 
the  Muthern  states.  This  was  the  introduction  of  ric«.  Tha  cnp- 
tftin  of  B  Madagascar  Tcstel  toncliing  at  Carolina,  piesented  the  go- 
TernoT  with  a  bag  of  this  article,  which,  being  distributed  Mnong  the 
planters,  was  sown,  and  throve  so  remarkehlj  as  in  a  few  ytmn  to 
become  a  staple  commodity.  Negro  Blarery  was  abont  the  same  time 
introduced. 

N  1728,  General  Oglethorpe,  and  other  distinguished 
^  persona  of  England,  presented  a  plan  to  goremmeni 
for  the  settlement  of  the  large  district  between  the  Sa- 
inab  and  Alatamaha  rivers,  which  had  hitherto  been 
claimed  by  Florida.  This  was  to  liberate  from  the 
jails  all  persons  confined  for  debt,  or  minor  ofiences,  and  transport 
them  to  the  new  territory,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  a  committee 
of  trustees,  they  might  act  as  a  defence  to  the  more  inland  proTincea. 
'  The  scheme  was  farourably  received,  large  suiaa  were  voted  by  opu- 
lent individuals  for  its  execution  i  and  in  I73S,  Oglethorpe,  with  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons,  sailed  for  tha  new  settlement.  In  South 
Carolina  his  followers  were  roost  enthusiastically  received.      The 
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colony  was  named  Georgia,  in  honoar  of  (he  reigning;  king.  Oo 
arriTing  theie,  Oglethorpe's  firai  care  wu  to  conciliate  the  neighboiii> 
ing  Indians  belonging  to  the  powerrul  Creek  race.  His  efibrts  being 
guided  by  sincerity  and  discretion,  were  crowned  with  aucceas.  The 
Creek  king  met  him  at  the  settle  me  nt^inca  called  Savannah,  attended 
by  fiAy  princtpal  chiers,  and  was  subsequently  induced  to  risit  Eng> 
land,  where  he  held  an  interview  with  Qeorge  I,  The  colony  rapidly 
increased.  Augusta  was  founded  on  the  upper  Savannah,  in  1734. 
In  the  same  year  two  parties  of  emigrants  arrived,  nnmbering  more 
than  five  hundred.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Highlanders  also  joined 
the  colony.  In  1740,  the  trustees  reported  that  2,600  emi- 
grants had  been  sent  out,  at  an  expense  of  eighty  thousand  poondi. 
Among  the  residents  were  the  celebrated  clergymen  Jolkn  and 
Charles  Wesley.  The  colonists  compbined  of  labouring  nnd«r 
disadvantages.  Bum  and  slaves  were  both  forbidden — a  circam- 
stance  which  caused  them  to  look  upon  the  Carolinas  with  peculiar 
envy.  The  hnds  were  divided  into  small  lots  of  twenty-five  acresi 
and  granted  only  on  condition  of  military  service,  and  descending  u 
male  heirs  alone.  Religious  feuds  were  added  to  civil  ones.  The 
Wesleys  were  driven  from  the  colony.  For  a  short  period  Qeorgia 
appeared  on  the  verge  of  civil  war. 

FFAIRS  wen  rendered  still 
farther  critical  by  the  Span- 
ish war,  which,  after  nume- 
k  roQS  petty  aggressions,  broke 
\  out  in  1738.  Oglethorpe  de- 
termined (0  attack  St.  Augustine,  the 
pilal  of  Florida.  Great  preparations 
\  \  were  mode  for  this  enterprise ;  Virginia 
^^'<  and  the  Csrolinaa  furnished  a  regiment, 
as  well  as  ^eiSO.OOO  currency;  and  an 
Indian  force  undertook  to  assist.  The 
governor,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  make  an  invasion  with  two  iboa* 
sand  men,  reduced  two  successive  forts ;  but  the  castle  of  Si.  Augus- 
tine itself  was  found  too  strongly  fortified  to  allow  a  reasonable  hope 
of  reducing  it  unless  by  blockade.  This  he  expected  to  accomplish 
by  the  aid  of  a  strong  flotilla,  which  came  to  co-operate  with  him. 
It  proved,  however,  a  very  discouraging  service  for  his  undisciplined 
warriors ;  and  the  Indiana,  disgusted  by  an  expression  which  escaped 
him,  of  horror  at  their  cruelty,  went  oS.    The  Highlanders,  bis  beat 
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troopS)  were  surprised,  and  a  number  cnt  to  pieces ;  while  the  militia 
lost  courage,  broke  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  deserted  in  great 
nnmbera.  It  being  impossible  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  procuring 
a  reinforcement  and  large  supply  of  provisions,  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  return  with  his  armament  seriously  shattered, 
and  his  reputation  impaired. 

*  HE  Spaniards,  two  years  after, 
^  [1743,]  attempted  to  retaliate; 
1  Monteano,  governor  of  St, 
Augusiiae,  with  thirty-two  Tea- 
sels and  three  thousand  men,  ad- 
vanced to  attack  Frederica.  Oglethorpa'a 
force  was  very  inadequate,  and  the  aid 
''''^  from  the  north  both  scanty  and  very  slow  in 
arriving;  yet  he  acted  so  as  completely  to 
redeem  his  military  character.  By  skilfully  using  all  the  advantages 
of  his  situation,  he  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  ;  then  by  variong  strata- 
gems conveyed  such  an  exaggerated  idea  both  of  his  actual  force  and 
expected  reinforcements,  that  the  Spanish  ultimately  abandoned  the 
enterprise,  without  having  made  one  serious  attack. 

Georgia  was  thus  delivered  from  foreign  dangers;  but  aba  con- 
tinued to  suffer  under  her  internal  evils.  The  colonists  complained 
that  absurd  legubtions  debarred  them  from  rendering  their  prodnc- 
tions  available,  end  kept  them  in  poverty.  Numben  removed  U 
South  Carolina,  whero  they  were  free  from  restraint;  and  thellora- 
Ttans,  being  called  upon  to  take  arms  contrary  to  their  principlet, 
departed  for  Pennsylvania.  Great  efforts  were  made,  as  formerly  in 
Virginia,  to  produce  silk,  but  without  any  success.  In  1763  the 
trustees  relinquished  their  charge.  Georgia  becaitie  a  royal  colony, 
and  the  people  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  use  all  the  means,  good 
and  bad,  of  advancing  themselves ;  lands  were  held  on  any  tenure 
that  best  pleased  them  {  negroes  and  rum  were  imported  without 
restriction ;  and  a  free  intercourse  was  opened  with  the  West  Indies. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   BaVEN  TEAHB'   WAR. 

'[THERTO  we  have  traced  the  history  of  eachof  iha 
English  colonies  iq  America  separately  ;  Tor,  although 
occsBtonally  ire  have  seen  ihem  forming  political 
■^-}  combinations,  yet.  until  the  opening  of  the  Ssvflli 
^J^  Years'  War,  no  object  had  been  presented  (o  them 
J  sufficiently  great  to  cause  acomUnation  of  their  eoer* 
gies  for  its  attainmeot.  Such  an  object  now  appeared ;  and  from 
1764)  the  year  la  which  the  French  War  commenced,  the  genenli- 
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zation  of  our  colonial  history  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  events. 

The  claim  of  France  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  adjoining 
country,  was  founded  on  the  early  visits  of  Cartier.  Settlement  waa 
first  attempted  by  De  la  Roche,  a  Briton,  who  obtained  from  Henry  lY. 
a  patent  of  similarly  extensive  powers  to  those  granted  in  England 
to  Gilbert  and  Raleigh.  "  New  France*'  was  found  to  4)pen  into 
regions  of  vast  extent ;  and  though  not  of  so  luxurious  an  aspect  as 
Virginia,  yet  alSbrding  great  advantages  to  an  enterprising  nation, 
both  by  a  lucrative  fur  trade,  and  valuable  coast  fisheries.  Roche's 
experiment  proved,  however,  a  failure ;  and  De  Monts,  who  made  a 
similar  one,  was  equally  unauccessfuL 

The  career  of  enterprise  was  next  undertaken  by  Samael  Cham- 
plain,  who  became  the  father  of  New  France,  or  Canada.  After 
exploring  the  country,  he  built  and  fortified  Quebec,  allying  himself 
with  two  powerful  Indian  tribes,  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins.  This, 
however,  involved  him  in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  who  w^re  friendly 
to  the  English ;  and  thus,  at  the  outset,  the  new  colony  became  in- 
volved iiF  cruel  and  unsatisfactory  wars.  Champlain's  charter  was 
soon  after  abrogated,  and  another  substituted,  whose  object  was  to 
convert  New  France  into  a  colony  of  the  first  magnitade.  This  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  English,  who  drove  their  rivals  out  of  Aca- 
dia, and  captured  Quebec;  but  ]n*1682  both  were  restored  to  France 
by  conventional  agreement.  Thirty  years  of  prosperity  succeeded, 
during  which  the  settlers  obtained  from  the  Indians  rumours  of  a 
mighty  river  to  the  west,  larger  than  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  empty- 
ing into  some  unknown  ocean.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  long-sought 
stream  opening  the  way  to  the  golden  regions  of  China  and  India, 
Talonj  the  governor  at  that  time,  used  every  exertion  to  discover  it. 
Two  of  the  colonists,  Joliet  and  Marquette,  sailed  in  two  little  Indian 
barks,  holding  each  three  men,  to  explore  the  mysterious  regions. 
Sailing  onward,  they  ascertained  that  the  river  emptied  into  the  Qulf 
of  Mexico,  when,  fearful  of  falling  into  Spanish  hands,  they  returned. 
In  1699,  D'Iberville  founded  Louisiana.  New  Orleans  waa  settled  in 
1717 ;  and,  in  1730,  assumed  so  promising  an  aspect,  that  other  set- 
tlements were  extended  up  the  Mississippi.  Then  it  was  that  having 
control  of  the  northern  lakes,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  the 
south,  with  considerable  military  strength  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
other  settlements,  the  French  first  conceived  the  grand  scheme  of 
extending  a  line  of  military  posts  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
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from  Canada  to  Louisiana,  thua  restricting  the  English  coIoniM  to 
the  territory  east  of  the  Alleghaniea.  Aa  a  commenciemeni,  they 
bailt  Fort  Duquesne,  (named  after  the  ^vernor  of  Canada,)  at  the  con- 
flnence  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  and  comroaDding 
the  communicBtion  from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  English  king's  charter  had  granted 
the  land  extending  to  the  Pacific.  The  French  settlements  were, 
therefore,  considered  as  encroachments,  which  the  Atlantic  colonists 
determined  to  resist.  The  territory  around  Fort  Duquesne  waa 
claimed  by  a  British  society  called  the  London  Company,  three  of 
whoao  servants  were  taken  by  the  French,  and  sent  to  a  second  (bit 
on  Presqae  Isle.  Boon  after  the  French  built  two  other  fbrts,  thus 
completing  the  contemplated  chain  of  fortresaegi. 

HESE  proceedings  were  considered 
^     br  Lieulenant^overnor   Dinwid- 
dle, of  Virginiai  as  so  many  acta 
of    aggression.      Accordingly, 
~>    with  the  approbation  of  the  As- 
i  '^  eembly,  he    deapalched   Major 
\  George  Washington  with  a  let- 
'      ter  to  the  commandant  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  ordering  him  (o  eva- 
cuate. In  this  expedition  Waah- 
.  ington  suffered  many  hardships, 
-  and   on  one  or  two   occasions 
came  very  near  losing  his  life. 
Dinwiddie's    request   was   re- 
fused. 

Resolving  to  expel  the  aggressors  by  force,  the  Assembly  laiaed  a 
reglmenl,  and  placed  it  under  the  commend  of  Washington,  After 
defeating  a  body  of  the  Indians  at  the  Great  Meadows,  he  encountered 
a  strong  force  under  De  Villiers.  Hastily  retreating,  he  threw  up 
Fort  Necessity,  at  the  Meadows,  where  he  waa  attacked,  July  4lh, 
1754.  After  fighting  all  day  against  five  times  his  numbers,  he 
capitulated  on  honourable  terms,  and  was  allowed  to  return  to  Vl^ 
ginia.  On  the  same  day,  a  convention  of  delegates  at  Albany,  afler 
having  efiected  a  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  reported  a  plan  of 
colonial  union,  to  be  governed  by  a  general  assembly  of  dele^tat, 
with  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown.  It  was  disapproved,  how- 
ever, by  England  and  Massachusetts,  and  did  not  go  into  efiecL    A 
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plan  was  finally  adopted  to  carry  on  lh«  war  by  British  troopsi  aided 
by  such  soldiers  as  the  colonists  could  nise. 

Early  in  1755,  General  Braddoclc  arrived  in  Tirgioia  with  two  re- 
giments, designed  as  an  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  At  hi< 
request  a  convention  of  the  colonial  goremors  assembled  in  Vii^nia, 
and  resolved  on  three  expeditions— one  against  Fort  Duquesne;  the 
second,  under  Governor  Shirley,  against  Niagara;  and  the  third 
against  Crown  Point.  While  this  session  was  being  held,  three 
thousand  militia  of  Massachusetts  invaded  Nova  Scotia,  captured  the 
military  posts,  and  drove  ofl'the  inhabitants. 

Late  in  June,  General  Broddock,  with  twelve  hundred  picked 
troops,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  marched  for  the  Alleghany,  With 
the  most  culpable  pride,  he  rejected  the  representations  of  Washing- 
ton and  other  provincial  officers  to  scour  the  woods  in  advance  ;  and 
thus,  while  marching  in  the  European  fashion,  he  pennitted  himself 
to  he  drawn  into  a  narrow  defile  on  the  Monongahela,  seven  roilea 
from  the  fort.  Here,  on  the  8ih  of  Jnly,  be  was  attacked  by  an 
unseen  enemy  securely  posted  amid  the  deep  forests  on  each  side. 
His  men  fought  with  stem,  but  useless  bravery.  Whole  platoons 
sunk  before  the  Indian  rifle,  while  not  a  foe  was  in  view ;  Bnddock 
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was  mortally  wounded ;  every  officer,  except  Washington,  carried 
from  the  field ;  and  rout,  despair,  and  uproar,  took  the  place  of  dis- 
cipline. The  provincials  under  Washington  alone  remained  firm ; 
and  to  their  praiseworthy  efibrts  while  covering  the  retreat  and  beat- 
ing back  the  shouting  foe,  was  owing  the  salvation  of  that  wretched 
remnant.  Seven  hundred  British,  besides  provincials,  were  kifled 
and  wounded — and  sixty-four  out  of  eighty-five  officers.  The  whole 
army,  including  a  reserve  of  eight  hundred  under  General  Dunbart 
fled  in  disgraceful  hurry  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  the  frontier  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions  of  the  vindictive  foe.  The  victors  in  this 
battle  are  supposed  to  have  numbered  nine  hundred.  Shirley's  ex- 
pedition against  Niagara  was  also  a  complete  failure. 

At  Crown  Point  a  large  party  of  General  Johnson's  troops  was 
totally  defeated  by  the  Baron  Dieskau,  who  subsequently  made  an 
attack  upon  the  English  camp.  In  this  he  was  mortally  wounded 
and  captured,  one  thousand  of  his  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  his 
army  driven  away.  After  this  success  Johnson  might  have  advanced 
with  flattering  prospects  of  success  against  Ticonderoga ;  but  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign  in  idleness. 

In  the  following  spring,  war  was  declared  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  plan  for  this  year's  campaign  was  similar  to  that  of  1755. 
Crown  Point  was  to  be  attacked  by  ten  thousand  men,  Niagara  by 
six  thousand,  Duquesne  by  three  thousand.  While  deliberetioDs 
were  going  on  as  to  which  should  be  attacked  first,  Montcalm,  suc- 
cessor to  Dieskau,  invested  Oswego,  stormed  and  took  the  works, 
made  the  whole  garrison  prisonera,  and  razed  the  fortifications  to  the 
ground.  At  this  daring  exploit  the  British  were  confounded,  their 
grand  schemes  broken  up,  and  the  whole  fall  and  summer  spent  in 
doing  nothing. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  strong  reinforcement  of  British  troops 

arrived  under  Lord  Loudoun ;  and  the  campaign  of  1767  opened  with 

high  hopes  of  success.    Loudoun's  design  was  to  improve  on  the 

errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  make  but  one  grand  attack,  of  which 

Louisbu  rg  was  the  object.     He  sailed  there  with  a  great  army,  and 

finding  the  works  stronger  than  had  been  expected,  returned  to  New 

York.    About  the  same  time  Montcalm  descended  from  Canada  to 

the  works  on  Lake  George,  and  captured  Fort  William  Henry,  one 

of  the  main  dependencies  of  the  English.     While  the  garrison  was 

marching  out,  a  furious  attack  was  made  upon  them  by  the  hostile 

Indians,  and  no  less  than  fiAeen  hundred  men,  women,  and  childreOf 
30  tos 
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mssHicTed.  Whether  Moolcalm  could  have  prerented  thii  butchery 
cT  not,  is  unknown  ;  but  it  has  lett  an  indelible  stain  upon  hia  me- 
mory. This  event  dissipated  (he  shadotry  achievementa  which  were 
to  hare  been  accomplished  that  year,  and  left  the  French  complete 
masters  of  all  the  territory  claimed  by  them  at  the  hegianing  of 
the  war. 

This  course  of  folly  and  imbecility  was  aboat  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  king,  compelled  by  populot  indignation,  appointed  a  new  min- 
istry, of  whom  the  master  spirit  waa  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Lonl 
Chatham.  He  was  probably  the  greatest  war  minister  ever  Eng- 
land produced.  He  was  so  popular  in  America,  that  in  answer  to  a 
requisition  for. troops,  three  colonies  raised  in  a  litlla  while  fifteen 
thousand  troops.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1768,  Oeneral 
Abercrombie,  successor  to  Loudoun,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  I^rt  was  to  reduce  Louisbourg ;  part.  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  and  the  remainder  Fort  Duquesne. 

The  first  expedition  numbered  fourteen  thousand  men  under  Qent- 
ral  Amherst,  and  reached  Louisbourg,  June  2.  The  French  gaTrison 
numbered  three  thousand  men,  under  the  Chevalier  Dmcourt.  The 
siege  was  proeecuted  with  vigour  for  three  weetu,  when  tha  town 
surrendered. 

Abercrombie  mustered  his  forces  at  Albany,  and  embarked  on 
Lake  George  with  fifteen  thousand  men  and  a  fbrmidabla  train  of 
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artillery.  On  laying  siege  to  Ticonderogn  he  led  his  troops  tipoa  a 
breastwork  of  trees,  tvhere,  becoming  entangled,  tbey  were  fired 
upon  by  a  perfectly  secure  enemy  until  two  thousand  of  their  nnm- 
ber  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  designs  upon  the  fort  and  Crown 
Point  were  then  abandoned ;  but  a  detachment  was  sent  against  Fort 
Frontignac,  which,  being  abandoned  by  ifae  greater  part  of  lis  gar- 
rison, surrendered.  Circumstances  gave  to  this  last  feat  more  im- 
portance than  it  could  ever  have  acquired  on  the  basis  of  military 
meriL  It  had  hitherto  formed  the  depot  of  Fort  Duqaesne,  which, 
being  now  cut  off  from  provisions,  was  abandoned  by  its  garrison, 
who  descended  the  Ohio  in  bnals.  At  this  unexpected  turn  of  for- 
tune. General  Forbes,  leader  of  the  third  expedition — who  had  been 
from  July  to  November  marching  from  Fort  Cumberland,  Va.,  to  the 
Laurel  Hills,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day — pushed  rapidly 
forward,  and  [November  26]  entered  iho  abandoned  works  without 
resistance.  The  name  was  changed  to  Pittsburg.  General  Forbes 
died  during  his  return  to  Philadelphia. 

In  the  following  year  Pill  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Canada.  The  main  attack  was  to  be  conducted  by  General  Wolfe, 
s  young  officer  who  hod  distinguished  himself  before  Louisbourg 
General  Amherst,  who  succeeded  Abercrombie,  after  reducing  Tieon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  was  to  join  Wolfe  at  Quebec.    Niagara 


was  to  be  reduced  by  GSenerel  Prideftux.  Ticonderoga  was  aban- 
doned by  iu  garrison  on  the  appearance  of  the  Engliab  anny.  The 
snme  thing  happened  a[  Crown  Point.  Fort  Niagara  was  besieged 
by  General  Prideaux  on  the  6(h  July;  but  he  being  killed,  the  com- 
mand devolred  on  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  gained  a  battle  orer  the 
fiarrison  in  an  open  tield  chosen  by  themselves.  After  this  they  lo- 
lired  to  their  works,  and  on  the  25th  capitulated. 

Meanwhile  Wolfe  embarked  at  Louiabourg  with  eight  thousand 
men,  and  landing  berore  Quebec  ofli^red  General  Montcalm  battle, 
h  was  accepted,  and  ihe  English  were  derenled.  Not  discounged, 
Wolfe  landed  his  men  [September  3]  nt  Point  Levi,  and  deiennined 
to  scale  the  heights  of  Abraham,  hitherto  considered  inacceaaible. 
On  the  following  morning  the  astonished  Montcalm  beheld  his  enemy 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the  mountain.  But  with  the  courage 
of  a  noble  n;ilure,  he  determined  to  march  out  and  give  battle.  The 
disposition  of  the  armies  was  masterly,  and  the  action  worthy  of  the 
two  greatest  generals  in  America.     At  its  commencement,  Wolfe  waa 
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wounded  in  the  writl,  and  not  long  aAerwards  in  the  bodyj  but  he 
Etill  cheered  on  his  men  until  a  third  ball  pierced  his  breast,  and  he 
nras  conveyed  to  [he  rear.  Monckton,  second  in  command,  also  Tell. 
About  Ibis  time  the  French  centre  was  broken ;  and  the  HighlanderK, 
rushing  forward  with  drawn  awords,  completed  ibe  rout.  When  in 
the  agonies  of  death  Wolfe  was  told  thai  the  enemy  were  flying.  h« 
exclaimed — "I  die  content."  Some  timealler,  his  gallant  anlagnnist. 
Montcalm,  also  mortally  wounded,  expired,  expressing  his  satisfaction 
thai  he  "  would  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Guebec."  The  city 
immediately  capitulated.  Next  year  Montreal  was  taken,  with  all  its 
dependencies;  and  henceforth  Canada  was  a  British  province.  This 
victory  closed  the  war  in  America.  The  treaty  of  February  10, 1703, 
secured  to  the  colonies  and  mother  country  all  they  had  claimed  be- 
fore the  war,  together  with  the  entire  French  possessions  ^n  the 
now  United  States,  except  Louisiana. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  EETOLUTIOS. 


%FIEN  the  Seven  Yean'  War  had  dosed,  th«  people 
I  of  ihc  Amcricnn  colonics  of  Great  Britain  were  full 
of  li>}-a](y  and  attachment  to  the  mother  conntry. 
Hill  these  dispositions  were  speedily  chaaged  by  the 
ill-judged  meastiTea  of  the  British  miDistry.  Plans 
for  taxing  the  colonies  bad  been  successively  proposed  to  Walpolc 
and  Pitt ;  but  those  wary  ministers  declined  the  experiment.  Oren- 
ville  wns  bolder,  and  after  causing  duties  to  be  imposed  on  aereral  arti- 
cles of  import,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  famous  Stamp  Act  in 
March,  1705.  This  act,  which  imposed  a  tax  on  the  paper  used  for 
Tiotea  of  hand,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  documents  used  in  the 
ordinary  Iransactiona  of  business,  was  regarded  by  the  colonies  as 
unreasonable  and  tyrannical.  It  was  received  with  a  bunt  of  indig- 
nation throughout  ihe  country.    The  colosiat  AnembUei  generally 
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paued  resolutions  denoancing  the  act  in  strong  terau.  A  coagnm 
of  deputies.  Bammoned  by  a  resolution  of  the  Musachiiselts  Anam* 
biy,  met  in  New  York,  October,  1765,  to  consult  on  the  gTierances 
under  which  the  colonies  laboured,  in  consequence  of  the  late  enut- 
maU  of  (he  British  Parliament.  All  the  colonies  except  New 
HuD^ihire,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  repre- 
sented.  A  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances,  a  petition  to  the 
king,  and  a  memorial  to  each  house  of  parliament,  firmly  rem(m- 
strating  against  the  oppressive  acts  of  parliament,  and  earnestly  en- 
treating 8  redress  of  grievances,  were  voted,  and  the  congress  dii- 
solved  on  the  25th  of  October. 

The  storm  of  popular  indignation,  however,  still  continued,  and 
serious  riots  ensued  in  Boston  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  Stamp  Act  was  aitempted  to  be  enforced  by  the  officers 
of  government.  Resolutiona  and  combinations  against  the  importa- 
tion and  use  of  British  manufactures  followed  these  popular  demon- 
atraiions. 

Meantime  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  other  American  agents  in  Lon- 
don, aided  by  the  Prime  Minister  Conway  and  William  Pitt,  mat 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Btamp  Act. 
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To  the  furlherandlB  ot  ihia  measure,  the  ministers  first  iniroduced 
what  they  called  the  Declaratory  Act.  It  pronounced  that  the  king 
and  parliament  had  a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  colonies  and 
people  of  America,  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever.  As  soon  as  this  bill  was  passed,  that  for  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was  introduced.  After  riolent  and  protneled 
debates,  -in  which  Pitt  participated,  although  he  was  dangerously 
sick,  the  bill  at  length  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of 
S76  to  187  i  and  notwithstanding  a  still  more  violent  opposition,  and 
the  entry  of  two  protests,  its  friends  succeeded  in  getting  it  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  Afler  receiving  the  king's  approval,  it  becama 
a  law,  March  19, 1766. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  was  received  with  the  liveliest  demni- 
strations  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants  of  London,  where  the  church^lb 
were  rung  and  the  bouses  illuminated.  In  America,  where  the 
people  could  not  even  hope  for  such  an  event,  the  iotelligence  pro- 
duced a  transport  of  surprise,  exultation,  and  gratitude.  Thank* 
were  voted  by  the  legislatures  to  Lord  Camden,  Pitt,  and  others,  who 
bad  befriended  the  colonial  interests. 

The  burst  of  good  feeling  which  followed  this  conciliaiOTy  measure 
was  somewhat  allayed  by  the  declaratory  act,  in  which  the  right  of 
taxation  was  still  asserted  ;  and  new  acts  of  oppression  soon  ra- 
awakened  discontent.  Indemnity  for  damage  done  by  the  riots  was 
demanded;  troops  were  ordered  to  be  quartered  on  the  citizens; 
an  act  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  white  and  red 
lead,  painters'  colours,  and  tea,  was  passed,  (Jtine  29,  1767,)  and 
new  regulations  for  collecting  the  revenue  were  rigorotisly  enforced. 
Altercations  between  the  colonial  Assemblies  and  the  royal  goTcraora 
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followed  these  measurea  of  Townsbend,  the  minister,  who  died  in 
1767,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North. 

The  seizure  at  Boston  of  the  sloop  Liberty,  oivned  by  the  popular 
merchant,  John  Hancock,  led  to  a  serious  riot;  and  the  quartering  of 
troops,  (Norember  10,  1767,)  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  the 
court-house,  and  that  cradle  of  liberty,  Faneuil  Hall,  was  regarded  . 
as  the  most  terrible  outrage  which  the  citizens  had  ever  endured. 

Non-importation  agreements  were  entered  into  by  nearly  all  the 
colonies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  proposition  for  trying  American 
oSiinders  in  England,  was  entertaiaed  on  the  other ;  while  the  alter- 
cations between  the  royal  governors  and  the  colonial  Assemblies  were 
vigorously  kept  up.  In  Boston,  the  presence  of  the  British  troops 
was  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  a 
collision  took  place  in  King  street  now  called  Stale  street,  between 
the  soldiers  and  citizens.  The  soldiers,  being  pelted  with  snow- 
balls and  pieces  of  ice,  called  forlhe  protection  of  a  guard.  Captain 
Preston's  company,  then  on  guard,  came  to  their  relief.  A  charge 
was  ordered  without  eflecl.  The  mob  dared  the  soldiers  to  fire,  and 
on  one  of  their  number  being  actually  felled  with  a  club,  they  fired. 
Three  men  were  killed,  and  several  others  wounded,  of  whom  ono 
after  wards  died. 
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Then  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty  were  buried  with  great 
pomp,  and  the  Boston  massacre  wva  annually  commemonted  bog 
after  by  a  grand  assemblagfe  and  the  delivery  of  an  exciting  oration. 
The  ofGcer  and  soldiers,  who  bad  caused  the  death  of  the  citizens, 
were  defended  on  their  trial  by  John  Aduns  and  Jotiah  ^incy. 
The  captain  and  six  men  were  acquitted,  and  two  men  were  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  destruction  of  the  British  armed  schooner 
Gaspee,  in  consequence  of  her  firing  on  a  merchantman,  was  one  of 
the  bold  acts  which  mark  the  spirit  of  (he  time.  A  reward  of  £600, 
together  with  a  pardon  to  the  informer,  failed  to  shaLe  the  fidelity  of 
any  of  the  numerous  party  concerned  in  this  afiair. 

The  deiermination  of  the  colonists  to  resist  the  introduction  of  tea 
sent  out  by  the  East  India  Company,  led  to  the  most  serions  riots. 
The  permission  to  the  company  to  expert  this  article  free  of  duty 
made  it  cheaper  to  the  American  consumer  than  before  it  had  been 
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made  a  source  of  revenue,  so  that  in  this  instance  the  reBiBtancv  was 
made  to  the  principle  0/ taxation.  Cargoes  were  sent  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  (South  Carolina,^  and  Boston.  The  inha- 
hitanis  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent  the  ships  hack 
Id  London,  "  and  they  sailed  up  the  Thames  to  proclaim  to  bU  th« 
nation,  that  New  York  and  PeDnsylvania  would  not  be  enslaved." 
The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  unloaded  the  tea  and  stored  it  in  damp 
cellara,  where  it  could  not  be  used,  and  where  it  finally  vna  all 
spoiled.  The  inhabiianls  of  Boston  tried  every  measure  to  send 
back  the  three  lea  ships  which  had  arrived  there,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  agents  of  the  company  would  not  release  the  captains 
from  their  obligations  ;  the  custcm-hauae  officers  refused  them  clear- 
ances,  and  the  governor  would  not  allow  them  to  pass  Castle  William. 

The  vessels  containing  the  lea  lay  for  some  days  in  the  harbour, 
watched  by  a  strong  guard  of  citizens,  who,  from  a  numerous  town- 
meeting,  despatched  ihk  most  peremptory  commands  to  the  ship- 
masters not  to  land  their  cargoes.  At  length,  the  popular  rage 
could  be  restrained  no  longer,  and  the  consignees,  apprehending 
violence,  took  refuge  in  Castle  William,  while,  on  the  16ih  of  De- 
cember, an  assemblage  of  men,  dressed  and  painted  like  Mohawk 
Indiana,  boarded  the  vessels,  and  threw  the  tea  into  the  dock.  Id 
the  space  of  about  two  hours,  the  contents  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-ttvo  chests  of  tea,  valued  at  £18,000  sterling,  were  thu*  de- 
stroyed. 

Thiiact  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  (31st  March, 
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1774,)  pTohibiting  the  lading  ox  unlading  of  gooda  and  merchandize 
at  Boston  afler  the  Ist  day  of  June,  until  the  return  of  obedience  and 
the  indemniGcation  of  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea  degtroyed. 
To  enforce  the  enactments  of  this  bill,  four  ahipa  of  war  were  ordered 
lo  sail  for  the  proscribed  town.  General  Gage,  commander-in-chief 
in  America,  waa  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Hutchinson ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  remit  forfeitures 
and  grant  pardons.     He  arrived  on  the  18th  of  May. 

The  eflect  of  this  stringent  proceeding  waa  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  had  been  anticipated  by  the  British  ministry.  Instead  of 
dividing  and  intimidating  the  colonies,  it  united  and  emboldened 
them. 

The  neceasity  of  a  general  congress  was  aoon  universally  perceived, 
and  the  measure  was  gradually  adopted  by  every  colony,  from  New 
Hampshire  to  South  Carolina.  On  the  4th  of  September,  delegates 
from  eleven  colonies  appeared  at  Philadelphia;  and,  the  next  day, 
the  first  continental  congress  was  organized  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in 
Chestnut  street.  On  the  14th,  members  from  North  Carolina  ar- 
rived, making  twelve  colonies  that  were  represented.  It  was  resolved 
that  each  colony  should  have  one  vole,  whatever  might  be  the  num- 
ber of  its  representatives.  They  made  a  declaration  of  rights  ;  re* 
solved  on  an  address  to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  British 
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America,  and  on  addreag  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  These 
papers  had  a  great  eflect  both  in  America  and  England.  They  in 
spired  the  people  with  confidence  in  their  delegates :  and  their 
decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  caused  a  universal  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  congress. 

General  Gage,  in  (he  mean  time,  was  eridenlly  anticipating  a  re- 
sort lo  arms.  He  seized  all  the  deposits  of  powder  and  pronsion 
which  he  could  reach  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  and  began  to 
fortify  (he  Neck,  which  unites  it  to  Roxbury.  The  represent ativea 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  assembled  in  convention ;  remonstrated 
against  these  proceedings;  appointed  a  committee  lo  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  province  ;  gave  orders  for  the  ea 
listment  of  n  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  readiness,  at  a 
minule'i  teaming,  lo  appear  in  arms,  and  elected  three  general 
officers,  Preble,  Ward,  and  Pomeroy,  to  command  these  minute-men. 
Al  a  subaequeni  session,  in  November,  they  took  measures  for  arm- 
ing the  militia,  and  appointed  two  more  officers,  Prescott  and  Heath. 
They  also  secured  the  co-operation  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island)  and  Connecticut,  in  raising  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
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Id  Rhode  Island  aod  New  Hampshire,  the  ordoance  and  ammanitioa 
were  secured  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

The  British  ministry,  when  apprised  of  these  acts, disregarded  the 
attempts  of  Chatham  and  Burke  to  have  the  grievances  of  the  colo- 
nists removed,  declared  Massachusetts  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and 
caused  a  bill  to  be  passed  restricting  the  colonial  commerce  and  fish- 
eries,  while  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  and  a  band  of  other 
leading  spirits,  were  stimulating  the  colonies  to  the  most  determined 
resistance.  Oppression  and  menaces  of  force  on  the  one  hand,  and 
discontent  and  a  determinatioii  to  be  free,  or  die  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom) on  the  other,  were  now  speedily  bringing  affairs  to  a  crisis. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


FIRST  B08TILITIBS   OF  THE  RETOLUnoKAKY  WAR. 


J  HE  first  serious  coUisioD  between  the  coli^ 
nista  Bnd  the  British  troops  arose  from  an 
:  -^  expedition  sent  out  from  Boston  by  Oenft- 
'^'^  nl  Osgei  to  destroy  some  military  sloiea 
deposited  at  Concord.  For  the  execution 
'  of  this  design,  he,  on  the  night  preceding 
the  10th  of  April,  detached  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Piicairo,  with 
eight  hundred  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  who,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
embarked  in  boats  at  the  bottom  of  Boston  Common,  crossed  Charles 
river,  and  Jiaving  landed  at  Phipp's  farm,  in  Cambridge,  commenced 
a  silent  and  expeditious  march  for  Concord.  Although  measures 
had  been  taken  to  intercept  any  expresses  thai  might  be  sent  from 
Boston  to  alarm  the  country,  yet  some  messengers  from  Dr.  Warren 
eluded  the  British  patrols,  and  gave  the  alarm,  which  was  npidljr 
spread  by  church-bella,  signal-^uns,  and  roUeys.    On  the  arriral  of 
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the  Britiah  troops  at  Lexington,  six  miles  below  Concord,  they  found 
about  seventy  men,  belonging  to  the  minute  company  of  that  town, 
'on  the  parade,  under  arms.  Major  Pitcaim,  who  led  the  tad,  gal- 
loping up  to  them,  called  out,  "Disperse,  diaperae.  you  rebels! 
throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperae!"  The  sturdy  yeomanry  not 
instantty  obeying  hia  order,  he  adraoced  nearer,  fired  his  pistol, 
flourished  his  sword,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  The  troops 
cheered,  and  immediately  fired ;  sereral  of  the  proTincials  fell,  and 
the  rest  dispersed.  The  British  continuing  to  diachai^  their  moa- 
kets  after  the  dispersion,  a  part  of  the  fugitives  stoppedi  and  returned 
the  fire.  Eight  Americana  were  killed,  three  or  four  of  them  by  the 
fint  discharge  of  the  British,  the  rest  after  they  had  left  the  parade. 
Several  were  also  wounded. 

The  British  now  pressed  forward  to  Concord,  and  degtroyed  the 
stores  ;  but  in  their  retreat  they  encountered  the  exasperated  people, 
who  had  risen  in  a  mass.  A  severe  conflict  took  place  at  Concord 
bridge.  Their  retreat  lowords  Lexington  was  harassed  by  a  galliag 
fire  from  behind  stone  walls,  trees,  hillocks,  and  hedges.  The  pro- 
vincial Boldiera  were  excellent  marksmen,  and  their  auperior  know- 
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ledg«  of  (he  country  enabled  them  to  head  off  the  British  iroopa  at 
erery  turn  of  the  road.  Thus  harasaed,  they  reached  Lexington, 
whera  they  were  joined  by  Lord  Percy,  who,  moat  opportunely  for 
them,  had  arrived  with  nine  hundred  men,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  enemy,  now  amounting  to  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  having 
halted  an  hour  or  two  at  Lexington,  recommenced  their  march ;  bat 
the  attack  from  the  provincials  was  simultaneously  renewed,  and  an 
irregular  yet  very  galling  Sre  was  kept  up  on  each  flank,  as  well  as 
on  the  front  and  rear.  The  close  iiring  threw  the  British  into 
great  confusion;  but  they  kept  up  a  retreating  fire  on  the  militia  and 
minule-men.  A  little  after  sunset,  the  regulars  reached  Bunker's 
Hill,  where,  exhausted  with  excessive  fatigue,  they  remained  during 
the  night,  under  the  protection  of  the  Somerset  man-of-war,  and  the 
next  morning  went  into  Boston.  If  the  Salem  and  Msrblchead  regi- 
ments had  arrived  in  season  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  In  all  probability 
but  few  of  the  detachment  would  ever  have  reached  Boston.  Of  the 
Americans  engaged  throughout  the  day,  fifly  were  killed  and  thirty- 
four  wounded.  The  British  loss  was  sixty-five  killed,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  wounded,  and  twenty-eight  prisoners.  To  their  wounded 
priaoners  the  Americans  behaved  with  the  utroosi  tenderness  and 
humanity,  and  apprised  Qage  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  send  the  tw 
ge<»u  of  his  own  army  to  minister  to  them. 
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The  aflair  of  Lexington  was  the  signal  for  war.  The  proTinrial 
coDgresa  of  Massachusetts  met  the  next  day  ader  the  battle,' and  de- 
termtned  the  number  of  men  to  be  raised  ;  fixed  on  the  payment  of 
the  troops;  voted  an  issue  of  paper  money;  drew  up  rules  and  regu* 
lations  for  an  army;  and  all  was  done  in  a  business-like  manner. 

The  news  of  the  battle  caused  a  rush  of  volunteers  towards  the 
scene  of  action  from  the  surrounding  colonies;  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  were  soon  assembled,  forming  a  line  of  encampment  from 
Roibury  lo  the  river  Mystic,  holding  the  British  army,  under  Gene- 
ral Gage,  besieged  in  Boston. 

In  Conneclicul  an  expedition  was  set  on  fool  for  surprising  the 
fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Forty  volunteers  pro- 
ceeded lo  Castlelon,  where  ihey  met  Colonel  Etfaon  Allen  with  two 
hundred  and  thirty  men. 

Hero  they  were  all  unexpectedly  joined  by  Colonel  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, tvho  meditated  a  similar  project.  He  was  admitted  to  act  as 
auxiliary  to  Allen,  who  held  the  chief  command.  They  proceeded 
on  their  eipeditinn,  and  arrived  on  (he  night  of  (he  9th  of  May  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  opposite  to  Ticonderoga.  Allen  and 
Arnold  crossed  with  eighty-three  men,  and  the  two  colonels  entered 
the  fort  abreast,  at  break  of  day.    All  the  garrison  were  asleep,  ex- 
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•  cept  one  sentinel,  whose  piece  missing  fire,  he  attempted  to  escape 
into  the  fort ;  but  the  Americans  rushed  after  him,  and  forming  them- 
selves into  a  hollow  square,  gave  three  loud  huzzas,  which  instantly 
aroused  the  garrison.  Some  skirmishing  with  swords  and  bayonets 
"ensued.  De  la  Place,  the  commanderf  was  required  to  surrender 
the  fort.  "  By  what  authority  ?*'  he  asked)  with  no  unnatural  sur- 
prise. **  I  demand  it,*'  replied  Allen,  ^  in  the  name  of  the  Qrcat 
Jehovah,  and  of  the  Continental  Congress  !*'  This  extraordinary 
summons  was  instantly  obeyed ;  and  the  fort,  with  its  valuable  stores 
and  forty-nine  prisoners,  was  surrendered  without  delay. 

Colonel  Seth  Warner  was  then  despatched  to  Crown  Point ;  and 
he  took  possession  of  this  place,  in  which  a  serjeant  and  twelve  pri- 
vates formed  the  whole  of  the  garrison.  A  British  sloop-of-war^ying 
off  St.  Johns,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Cfaamplaiir^  was  soon  after 
captured  by  Arnold. 

Thus  the  Americans,  without  the  hm  of  a  tingle  man,  acquired, 
by  a  bold  and  decisive  stroke,  two  impcnrtant  poets,  a  great  quantity 
of  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  the  comomnd  of  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain. 

In  May,  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, with  reinforcements  for  the  besieged  garrison.  General  Gage 
now  offered  pardon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  except 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock ;  and  he  declared  the  province 
under  martial  law.  In  June,  the  colonial  generals  determined  to 
occupy  Bunker  Hill,  in  Charlestown.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th 
of  June,  Colonel  Prescott  marched  from  Cambridge  for  this  purpose ; 
but,  by  some  mistake,  he  took  ground  on  Breed's  Hill,  much  nearer 
Boston,  and  within  range  of  its  cannon.  By  labouring  diligently 
through  the  night,  his  men  succeeded  in  raising  a  respectable  redoubt, 
which  was  assailed  at  break  of  day  by  The  Lively  sloop-of-war,  and 
a  battery  of  six  guns  on  Copp's  Hill,  at  the  north  end  of  Boston. 
Undismayed  by  the  fire,  the  provincial  soldiers  laboured  at  their  in- 
trenchments  till  the  breastwork  reached  from  the  redoubt  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  near  the  Mystic.  New-mown  hay  and  wooden  fences 
formed  a  part  of  their  materials. 

As  the  secure  possession  of  Breed's  Hill  would  render  Boston  un- 
tenable. General  Gage  detached  Generals  Howe  and  Pigot,  at  noon, 
with  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  ten  of  infantry,  and  some  artillery, 
to  dislodge  the  provincials.  Landing  at  Morton's  Point,  Howe  de- 
cided to  wait  for  reinforcements,  and  at  8  o'clock  moveVl  to  the 
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attack  with  three  Ihousand  men ;  while  the  towD  of  Chorleatown, 
being  set  on  fire,  added  terrific  grandeur  to  the  approaching  contest. 

The  Americana,  who  had  been  reinforced  hy  k  second  detachment 
under  Generals  Warren  and  Pomeroy,  permitted  the  enemy  to  ap- 
proach,  till,  according  to  the  characteristic  order  of  Putnam,  they 
could  see  the  whiles  of  their  eyes,  and  then  poured  in  upon  the  ad- 
vancing columns  a  tremendous  fire  of  moskeiry,  which  ptostrated 
whole  platoons,  and  sent  the  enemy,  broken  and  disordered,  back  to 
their  landing-place. 

By  the  exertions  of  the  officers,  they  were  again  brought  to  the 
attack.  The  Americans  again  reserved  their  fire  until  the  enemy 
were  wilbin  five  or  six  rods,  when  they  gave  it  with  deadly  preci- 
sion, and  put  them  a  second  time  to  flight.  Genervl  Clinton  now 
arrived  from  Boston,  and  aided  Howe  in  persuading  the  troopa  to 
march  a  third  time  to  the  attack. 

Bui  by  this  time  the  powder  of  the  Americans  began  to  fail,  and 
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their  fire  slackened.  The  British  brought  some  of  their  cannon  to 
bear,  which  raked  the  inside  of  the  breastwork  from  end  to  end ;  the 
fire  from  the  ships,  batteries,  and  field^rtillery,  was  redoubled  ;  and 
the  redoubt,  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once,  was  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  Americans,  though  a  retreat  was  ordered,  de- 
hyed,  and  made  an  obstinate  resistance  with  the  butts  of  their  guns, 
until  the  assailants,  who  easily  mounted  the  works,  had  half-filled 
the  redoubt.  Meanwhile  the  breastwork  had  been  brarely  defended 
against  the  light-infantry,  who  were  mowed  down  in  ranks  by  the 
close  fire  of  the  Americans ;  but  the  redoubt  being  lost,  the  breast- 
work was  necessarily  abandoned.  The  troops  had  now  to  make 
their  way  over  Charlestown  Neck,  which  was  completely  raked  by 
the  Glasgow  man-of-war  and  two  floating  batteries ;  but  by  the  skill 
and  address  of  the  officers,  and  especially  of  General  Putnam,  who 
commanded  the  rear,  the  retreat  was  efl^cted  with  little  loss.  Gene- 
ral Warren  fell  in  the  battle,  fighting  like  a  common  soldier. 

The  New  Hampshire  troops,  under  Stark,  Dearborn,  and  others, 
were  in  the  battle,  near  the  rail-fence.  They  were  marching  from 
their  native  state  towards  Cambridge,  and  came  upon  the  battle- 
ground  by  their  own  impulses,  having  received  no  orders  from  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  British  had  three  thousand  men,  the 
Americans  fifteen  hundred.  The  former  lost  one  thousand  and  fifly- 
four  killed  and  wounded,  the  latter  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
killed,  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen  wounded  and  missing.  The 
moral  efifect  of  this  battle  was  immense.  It  had  been  doubted 
whether  the  provincials  would  fight.  That  question  was  now  defi- 
nitively settled. 

The  British  held  and  fortified  Breed's  Hill.  The  Americans 
maintained  their  original  lines  of  investment,  and  held  the  enemy  as 
closely  besieged  as  before  the  battle. 

A  second  continental  congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  under  the  presidency  of  Peyton  Randolph.  They 
voted  addresses  to  the  king,  the  people  of  Canada,  and  the  Assembly 
of  Jamaica ;  they  resolved  that  twenty  thousand  men  should  be  raised 
and  equipped  for  the  common  defence ;  and  they  chose  George 
Washington  for  commander-in-chief.  All  this  was  done,  and  bills 
of  credit  emitted  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  unfted  colonies.  The 
Revolution  was  thus  formally  organized.  Greorgia  soon  after  sent  in 
her  delegates,  and  the  thirteen  colonies  were  indissolubly  united* 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (so  called,  although  fought  on  Breed's 
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Hill)  was  follon-ed  by  aciive  hoslilltiea  at  sea.  Prirateets  and  Tea- 
sels fitted  out  by  Massachusetts  and  other  colonies  captured  maay 
mercbanimen  and  transports, — aggressions  which  were  retaliated  by 
the  burning  of  Falmouth,  and  ihe  sacking  of  other  defencelesa  towni 
on  the  coast. 

General  Washington  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge  on  the  8d  of 
July.  He  found  fifteen  thousand  men  encamped  around  BosloD,  itl- 
armed,  undisciplined,  and  disordedy.  They  were  deficient  in  gon- 
powder ;  but  the  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men  in  Boston  were  w«ll 
supplied  with  munitions  of  war.  The  terms  of  enlistment  of  many 
expired  during  the  siege,  and  their  numbers  were  at  one  time 
less  than  those  of  the  British  army.  Active  operations  seemed  im- 
practicable ;  but  on  the  3d  of  March,  IT76,  and  on  the  succeeding 
□ighls.  a  heavy  borobardmenl  was  kept  up  on  the  British  lines ;  and 
on  the  4(h,  General  Thomas,  with  a  strong  detachment,  took  posses- 
sion of  Dorchester  Heights,  and  with  the  aid  of  fascines  provided  by 
General  Ward,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  works  during  the  night 
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sufficient  for  tb«ir  deCence.  Hone  was  BSIonished  when  he  saw  these 
woiks,  and  he  determined  to  dislodge  the  Americans.  A  detach- 
ment of  about  two  thousand  troops  fell  down  to  the  castle  in  tran- 
■pom ;  but  a  fuilous  stonn  scattered  them,  and  they  were  unable  to 
pioceed  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  works  were  soon  rendered 
nearly  im practicable ;  and  &  council  of  wai,  held  by  the  British, 
decided  to  evacuate  the  town  ss  soon  as  possible.  A  fortnight 
afierwarda  the  measure  was  effected  ;  and  at  ten  in  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  March,  the  royal  troops  and  their  adherents,  who  had 
lately  held  possession  of  Boston,  were  sailing  away  from  its  shores ; 
and  Washington  triumphantly  entered  the  city. 

Thus  terminated  the  siege  of  Boston.  The  British  proceeded  to 
Halifax,  and  Wasbington  withdrew  his  forces  to  New  York,  which 
he  rightly  deemed  would  be  the  next  point  of  attack. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

EXPEDITIOK   TO   CANADA. 


T  was  very  Datural  for  the  coloalsts  to  ex- 
pect that  Canada,  recently  conquered  and 
filled  wiih  descendants  of  the  French,  would 
readily  join  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
directed  against  (heir  ancient  enemies,  the 
British.  Addresses  had  already  been  sent 
to  ihem  by  Congress.  An  army  under  Gen- 
erals Schuyler  and  Montgomery  soon  fol- 
^  -  ^-  ^  |jj^.gj  Qjj  jjjg  jQjjj  ^|-  September,  1775. 
one  thousand  men  were  landed  at  St.  Johns,  one  hundred  and  fiAeen 
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miles  north  of  Ticonderoga ;  but  they  soon  retreated  to  Isle  Aux  Noiz,  * 
where  General  Schuyler,  being  ill,  lefl  the  army  under  command  of 
Montgomery,  who  soon  returned  and  laid  siege  to  St.  Johns.  General 
Carleton  advanced  against  him  with  eight  huhdred  men,  but  was  in- 
tercepted while  attempting  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  driven 
back  by  Colonel  Warner,  with  three  hundred  men.  St.  Johns  then 
capitulated,  and  Montgomery  advanced  to  Montreal.  During  the 
siege,  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  was  captured  and  sent  to  England. 
Montgomery  took  Montreal  and  its  garrison  with  eleven  armed  ves- 
sels ;  but  Sir  Guy  Carleton  escaped  to  Quebec. 

Meantime  General  Washington  had  despatched  Arnold  through 
the  wilderness  of  Maine,  with  eleven  hundred  men,  who  left  the 
camp  at  Cambridge  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  after  enduring  in* 
credible  hardships  in  their  march,  reached  Point  Levi,  near  Quebec, 
on  the  9th  of  November;  but  he  had  no  boats  for  crossing  the  river» 
and  was  not  in  a  condition  to  assault  the  garrison.  He  was  joined 
by  Montgomery  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  a  whole  month  was 
spent  in  besieging  the  city,  and  finally  in  preparations  for  an  assault, 
which  took  place  on  the  31st.  Two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on 
the  upper  town  by  Majors  Brown  and  Livingston,  whilst  Montgomery 
and  Arnold  made  two  real  attacks  on  the  lower  town.  Montgomery, 
advancing  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  at  first 
met  with  success,  and  the  battery  was  deserted  by  all  the  enemy  ex- 
cept t^  or  three  persons,  one  of  whom,  in  retiring,  applied  a  slow- 
match  to  one  of  the  guns,  and  fired  it.  This  shot  was  fatal  to  Mont- 
gomery, and  several  other  officers.  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved,  precipitately  retreated  with  the  rest  of  the 
division. 

Meantime,  Arnold,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  made  an 
attack  on  the  other  side  ;  but  he  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  leg, 
and  was  carried  off  to  the  camp.  Captain  Morgan,  with  a  Virginia 
company  of  riflemen,  pressed  forward,  and  carried  the  battery,  cap- 
turing the  guard;.  Morgan  formed  his  men  ;  but  from  the  darkness 
of  the  night  and  his  ignorance  of  the  town,  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed further.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Green  and 
other  officers,  and  his  numbers  were  increased  to  two  hundred  men. 
At  daylight  they  were  attacked  by  the  garrison,  and  after  sustaining 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  for  three  hours,  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender. 
Arnold,  upon  whom  the  command  now  devolved,  with  but  three 
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OT  four  hundred  men  fit  for  duty,  maiDtaiaed  a  blockade  of  the  citj 
till  February.  But  the  misconduct  of  his  soldiers  defeated  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition,  which  was  to  conciliate  ihe  peojjle  of 
Canada.  Relnrorcements  ariired,  and  the  siege  was  kept  up  till 
May,  when  the  opening  of  the  liver  brought  in  a  British  fleet,  and 
Quebec  was  efleciually  relieved.  General  Thomas,  who  had  super- 
seded Arnold  in  the  command,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and 
retreat,  leaving  his  baggage,  artillery,  stores,  and  a  number  of  sick 
soldiers,  whom  Carleton  treated  with  great  humanity. 

The  remaining  incidents  of  the  expedition  are  uninteresting.  The 
Americana  were  driven  by  the  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
to  Montreal,  which  Arnold  was  compelled  to  quit  on  the  15th  of 
June,  and  retire  to  Crown  Point. 

In  the  succeeding  campaign,  Carleton  being  determined  to  take 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  first  oblamed  possession  of  Lake 
Champlain,  which  was  bravely  but  ineSectualiy  defended  by  Arnold 
with  a  flotilla  greatly  inferior  to  tbat  of  the  British.  The  action  took 
place  in  October,  1770,  and  the  defeat  of  Arnold  was  succeeded  by 
the  foil  of  Crown  Point,  which  was  taken  by  Carleton  on  the  16th 
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of  October.  The  garriBOD  relreaied  to  Ticonderoga.  Thig  post,  oc- 
cupied  by  Gates  and  Schuyler,  with  &  resolute  garrison,  Carleton  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  ;  but  retired  into  winter  quarters  in 
Canada. 

It  is  not  improbeble  that  with  more  prudent  management  on  the 
part  of  Arnold,  Quebec  might  have  been  taken  by  surprise  on  his 
first  descent.  Bui  the  rashness  of  this  officer  was  at  least  equal  to 
his  undoubted  courage.  The  most  unfortunate  circumstance  attend- 
ing the  disastrous  expedition  against  Canada,  was  the  loss  of  the 
heroic  General  Montgomery,  one  of  ihe  best  and  bravest  officers  in 
the  American  army.     His  fall  was  unirersally  lamented. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OAVFAIQN   OF  1776. 


HE  object  of  Wuhiagton  in  proceed- 
iog  to  New  York,  after  the  sieg;e  of 
Boston  waa  closed)  was  to  anticipate 
the  arrivBl  of  the  British,  as  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  intended  direction  of 
the  invading  force  was  against  that 
colony.  This  waa  the  more  dreadedi 
as  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  royal 
cause  was  there  very  stroDg,  especially  in  the  city ;  while  Captain 
Parker  still  commanded  the  harbour,  and  keen's  Couuly  in  Long 
Island  had  refused  to  send  deputies  to  the  provincial  conventioo. 
The  Congress  had  ordered  a  party  of  troops  to  enter  that  district,  and 
seize  the  arms  of  oil  the  royalista  ;  but  this  injunction  was  after- 
wards withdrawn,  a  step  much  disapproved  by  Washington.  Me 
hesitated  not  to  sanction  the  proposal  of  General  Charles  Lee,  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  of  the  provincial  leaders,  who  hastily  raised  a 
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body  of  troops  in  Connecticut,  advanced  by  forced  marches  upon 
New  York,  and  disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  the  inhabitants, 
occupied  the  city,  and  began  to  erect  fortifications  on  it^  difierent 
sides.  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  the  commander*in-chief,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  left  it  defended  by  a  comparatively  small 
force  under  Ward,  and  proceeded  with  the  main  army  to  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  13th  of  April. 

As  some  months  would  still  ebpse  before  the  British  could  assemble 
their  troops  and  open  the  generial-  campaign,  they  determined  to  send 
an  expedition  immediately  against  the  southern  states,  where  the 
climate  would  oppose  no  obstaclef  i^d  a  decisive  blow  might  be 
struck  with  a  smaller  f^nny.  Botta  censures  this  course  as  weaken- 
ing their  force  by  diviskrd.  Had  he,  however,  perused  the  official 
despatches,  he  would  hiftve  seen  that  concentration  formed  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  the  campaign,  and  that  this  enterprise  was  merely  to 
fill  up  the  interval  till  the  whole  should  be  mustered.  A  chimerical 
hope  was  even  cherished,  that  Clinton,  the  commander,  might  pursue 
a  victorious  career  northwards,  till  he  should  join  Howe  at  New 
York  ;  at  all  events,  he  was  instructed  to  be  there  before  the  opening 
of  the  campaign.  Afler  touching  at  New  York,  he  joined  Governor 
Martin,  near  Cape  Fear ;  but  the  main  force  was  to  consist  of  seven 
regiments  conveyed  from  England  by  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Lord 
Comwallis.  Various  contingencies  delayed  its  arrival  till  the  begin- 
ning of  May  ;  and  June  came  before  the  expedition  reached  Charles- 
ton, its  destination.  Its  movements,  and  an  intercepted  letter,  had  by 
that  time  betrayed  the  design.  The  most  active  preparations  were 
made,  the  principal  inhabitants  labouring  in  concert  with  the  lower 
classes,  aided  by  a  numerous  body  of  slaves.  The  defences  were 
greatly  strengthened,  and  a  new  fort,  named  in  honour  of  its  com- 
mander, Moultrie,  erected  on  Sullivan's  Island,  separated  by  a  nar- 
row creek  from  a  larger  one  named  Long  Island,  commanded  the 
entrance.  Between  five  and  six  thousand  men  were  assembled, 
nearly  half  of  them  regulars,  and  the  chief  command  was  taken  by 
General  Lee,  who  seemed  to  court  every  post  of  danger. 

The  expedition  arrived  on  the  4th  June,  and  the  troops  were 
landed  on  Long  Island ;  yet  from  various  obstacles^  the  attack  was 
not  made  till  the  28th.  The  fleet  comprised  two  ships  of  fifty  guns, 
and  six  bearing  from  twenty  to  thirty  ;  but  three  of  the  latter,  through 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  pilot,  were  entangled  in  the  shoals,  and  could 
not  be  brought  into  action.     The  others,  stationed  before  the  fort. 
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opened  a  tremeodous  fire,  which  was  kept  up  with  the  gntXett 
energy  and  spirit.  The  defenders  maintained  their  post  with  equal 
finnneN  ;  and  (he  walla,  though  low,  were  composed  of  a  firm 
spongy  palmetto  wood,  in  which  the  balls  sunk  without  shaltering 
thera.  The  garrison  returned  a  cool,  steady,  and  remaikably  well 
directed  fire,  which  did  terrible  execution  ;  the  ships  were  rendered 
almost  unmanageable,  several  of  the  chief  officers  fell,  and  the  com- 
modore was  at  one  time  left  alone  on  his  own  deck.  Clinton,  from 
the  land-side,  did  not  co-operate,  having  unexpectedly  found  the 
creek  impassable.  He  oflered,  by  conveying  over  two  battalions,  to 
eliecta  diversion  in  favour  of  the  naval  commander  {  but  the  latter, 
he  complains,  returned  no  answer,  being  too  confident, and  ambitioos 
of  doing  the  whole  himself.  The  fleet  finally  moved  off"  in  a  moot 
shattered  stale,  having  lost  about  two  hundred  men,  including  Lord 
William  Campbell  and  other  officers  of  rank ;  while  the  Americans 
had  thirty-five  killed  and  wounded.  The  whole  a&ir  was  moot  for- 
tunate, adding  another  to  the  series  of  successes  gained  by  the  Ameri> 
cans,  and  inspiring  them  with  fresh  courage. 

During  the  course  of  this  winter,  a  momentous  design  was  in 
active  progress,  which  had  a  veiy  important  issue.    Svveial  laading 
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KWBt  ptnicukrly  iD  New  England,  bad,  from  the  beginning,  extended 
ibeir  views  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  their  connection  with  Britain. 
Orerpowered,  however,  by  a  majority  of  ttieir  own  number,  and  hj 
tbe  force  of  public  opinion,  they  did  not  openly  acknowledge  their 
designa,  but  watched  ihe  train  of  events.  Down  to  1775,  the  great 
body  of  (be  people  seem  to  have  entertained  no  wiah,  or  even  idea, 
of  final  aeparalion ;  thotigh  in  tbe  course  of  that  year  aome  partial 
movements  began  in  its  favour.  In  May,  a  convention  in  Mecklen- 
bui^  county.  North  Carolina,  declared  for  it,  but  ihe  example  waa 
nowhere  followed.  Moaaachusetta,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and 
other  royal  coloniea,  being  left  without  a  government,  authority  was 
given  to  the  people  to  establish  one  for  tbemaelves,  limited  to  tbe 
continuance  of  the  diapute  with  the  mother  country.  Towards  the 
close  of  tbe  year,  detached  partiea  everywhere  began  openly  to  pro- 
nounce for  independence;  yet  the  general  feeling  was  still  strong 
against  it.  This  sentiment  was  forcibly  expressed  by  the  Assemblies 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  [be  latter  declaring  "  their  detestation 
of  that  horrid  measure."  Dr.  Franklin,  though  not  openly  professing 
it,  circulated  articles  of  union  and  confederation ;  but  they  were 
coldly  received,  and  not  even  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

In  spring,  1776,  news  was  received  that  the  petition  of  the  Congress 
had  been  rejected;  that  they  had  been  declared  rebels;  that  large  armies 
were  preparing  to  subdue  themi  and  that  their  whole  commerce  was 
utterly  prohibitod.    Thenceforth  a  large  majority  of  the  leading  maa 
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formed  ihe  determined  purpose  of  asserting  iodependence.  The 
Union,  il  appeared  to  tbem,  could  never  be  then  restored  on  any 
footing,  but  that  of  complete  subjugation. 

GENERAL  desire,  accordingly,  was  now  felt 
to  carry  out  this  measure  in  a  decided  form, 
before  ihe  expected  military  fone,  or  the 
,  conciliatory  commission,  should  arrire  from 
Great  Britain.  The  press  was  most  aciJTely 
employed  in  urging  the  measure,  through 
gazettes,  newspaperi,  and  pamphlet!.  The 
essay  named  Common  Sense,  by  Thomu 
Paine,  from  its  rough  and  homely  shrewdness,  prodaced  k  Tery 
powerful  efiect.  As  a  preparative,  Congress  authorized  the  imme- 
diate suppression  of  royal  jurisdiction  in  all  the  colonies,  and  the 
formation  of  governments  emanating  from  the  people;  vrhiie  they 
met  the  prohibition  against  their  trade  by  throwing  it  open  to  the 
whole  world,  except  Britain. 

On  the  SSd  April,  the  convention  of  North  Carolina  empowered 
their  delegates  to  concur  with  the  others  in  the  establishment  of  in* 
dependence.  That  of  Virginia  went  farther,  instructing  theirs  to 
propose  it.  Boston  was  now  somewhat  less  forward,  merely  inti* 
mating,  if  Congress  should  think  it  necessary,  their  willing  concnr- 
rencc.  Thus  supported,  Mr.  Lee,  a  Virginia  delegate,  on  the  7th 
June,  1776,  submitted  a  resolution  for  dissolving  all  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  and  constituting  the  united  colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent states.  It  was  warmly  debated  from  the  8tb  to  the  lOtfa, 
when  it  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  one.  As  tbis  was  not  a  loot- 
ing on  which  so  mighty  a  change  could  be  placed,  tbe  final  decision 
ivaa  postponed  till  the  Isi  July  ;  and  during  the  interval,  every  pos- 
sible engine  was  brought  to  act  upon  the  dissentient  colonies.  The 
smaller  states  were  threatened  with  ezclusim  from  all  the  benefits 
and  protection  which  might  be  derived  from  the  proposed  union.  As 
the  Assemblies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  still  refused  theircoD- 
Gurrence,  conventions  of  the  people  were  called,  where  majorities 
were  at  length  obtained.  Thus,  on  the  4th  July,  voles  from  all  the 
colonies  were  procured  in  favour  of  tbe  measure. 

Tbe  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  had  already  been  care- 
fully prepared,  was  fortbwilh  emitted.  In  this  instrument  Congress 
solemnly  published  and  declared,  that  "these  United  Colonies  are, 
ond  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indepehdkht  states,"  and  en- 
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tilled,  as  such,  to  carry  oa  war,  matie  peace,  fonn  alliances,  regulate 
comroeice,  nod  discharge  all  ottier  sovereign  functions.  This  mo- 
mentoua  deed  was  aigned  on  the  2d  August,  1776,  by  all  the  mem- 
bers then  present. 

'^N  the  decisive  posture  which 
i  aSkiia  had  now  assumed) 
j  Washington  was  actively 
X  endeaTOuring  to  organize 
Z3  the  means  of  mnintaining 
the  contest.  Hii  most  urgent  repre- 
Benlations  loCongress  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  forming  a  permanent  aimy 
t  bad  been  disregarded ;  and  he  found 
[  himself  at  the  head  of  a  motley 
'  group,  in  which  soldiers,  enlisted 
I  only  for  a  year  half  elapsed,  wcK 
mixed  with  militia  wbose  services  were  to  be  still  more  temporary. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  restraints  of  discipline  extended  little 
beyond  the  general  ardere.  In  general,  however,  the  soldiers  were 
willing  to  fight,  and  had  shown  themselves  capable  both  of  forming 
ud  dflfending  intrenchments.  Washington  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
spare  the  spade;  many  were  well  skilled  in  the  desultory  use  of  the 
ride,  yet  ill  fitted  for  a  field  campaign  with  a  large  body  of  regular 
troops.  Even  of  these  ineffective  soldiers  there  were,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  1778,  only  seventeen  thousand;  and  though  they  were 
rBis«4  in  %  few  weeks  to  twenty-seven  thousand,  it  was  mostly  by 
.    inititia,  numbers  of  whom  were  soon  on  the  sick-list. 

Meantime,  Geneml  Howe  was  engaged  in  conveying  bis  army  to 
the  McDe  of  action.  The  abrupt  departure  from  Boston  had  consi- 
derably deranged  his  plans,  as  all  the  supplies  were  directed  toward 
that  city,  and  some  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  In 
June,  however,  the  armament  set  sail ;  and  he  himself  landed  at 
■  Sandy  Hook.  He  preferred,  however,  to  land  the  troops  on  Stateo, 
an  island  south  of  Long  Island,  inuch  amaller,  and  separated  by  a 
narrow  Manuel.  On  the  3d  of  July,  he  disembarked  there  without 
(q>position,  being  greeted  with  warm  assurances  of  welcome  and  sup- 
port frc»n  the  adjacent  territories.  On  the  12th,  be  was  joined  by 
his  brother,  Lord  Howe,  who  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the 
fleet,  and  also  joint  commissioner  to  treat  of  pacification  ;  while  the 
ships,  with  the  large  reinforcements  from  Britain,  began  arriving  in 
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successive  detacbmenu.  As  operatioDs  were  delayed  till  the  whol« 
were  assembled,  his  lordship  circulated  a  proclamation,  oSeria^  full 
jiardon  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  any  port  or  co- 
Itmy  so  acting,  peace,  protection,  and  free  trade.  No  concenian 
being  mentioned  aa  to  the  original  grounds  of  dispute.  Congress  con- 
sidered it  BO  unsatisfactory  that  they  studiously  circubted  it  among 
the  people.  Lord  Howe  also  attempted  tu  open  communications 
with  Washington;  but  as  he  did  not  choose  to  address  him  in 
bis  letter  under  his  title  of  general,  his  ad?ance«  were  politely 
declined. 

The  British  designs  bad  been  well  concealed,  and  the  American 
commander  remained  long  in  naxious  doubt  whether  the  inroad  was 
not  to  be  made  on  the  side  of  Canada.  Considering  New  Yorkt 
however,  as  the  most  probable  and  dangerous  point,  he  had  been 
diligently  strengthening  all  its  approaches.     Having  determined  also 
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to  make  a  stantf  for  tho  defence  of  Long  Island,  he  formed  alrong 
lines  at  Brooklyni  nearly  oppoaite  to  (he  city,  atationing  the  flotrer 
of  hii  troops  along  a  range  of  atrongly  fortified  heights  in  front  of  the 
British  quarters  on  Staten  Island.  Howe,  meantime,  waited  till  hia 
whole  force  waa  mustered,  when  he  could  follow  up  without  inter- 
ruption any  success  he  might  obtain.  About  the  middle  of  August, 
he  had  been  joined  by  nearly  all  the  reinforceraenta  from  Britain, 
and  also  by  those  from  the  south  under  Clinton  and  Comwallis, 
which  augmented  his  force  to  about  thirty  thousand  men.  He  still, 
however,  wailed  a  few  days  on  account  of  the  intense  heat,  which, 
he  dreaded,  would  injure  the  heahh  of  the  troops, 

At  length,  on  the  22d  August,  the  British  army  crossed  the  chan- 
nel, and,  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  fleet,  landed  on  Long  Island, 
talcing  post  opposite  to  (he  range  of  heights  occupied  hy  the  Amen 
cans.  Washington,  in  the  immediate  view  of  this  grand  contest, 
issued  repeated  addresses,  strenuously  encouraging  hit  men,  and 
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seeking  to  inspire  confidence.  Howe,  on  riewiog  Waihinf.rfm'a 
position,  conaidered  it  loo  strong  to  be  carried  in  front,  but  formed  a 
plan  for  turning  it.  Before  day,  on  the  27th,  General  Orant,  with 
the  Hessian  troops  under  De  Hetsler,  attacked  the  American  right 
wing,  nhicb,  being  connected  with  Brooklyn,  wu  considered  the 
most  important,  and  which  the  Americans  directed  all  their  cflbrts  to 
reinforce.  These  officers,  in  conjunction  with  ihe  fleet,  kept  up  a 
brisk  and  continued  fire,  tending  to  confirm  this  impression,  yet 
nvoiding  to  make  any  material  advance.  Meantime,  during  the 
night,  a  strong  detachment  of  Ihe  English  army,  under  Clinton  and 
Comwallis,  made  a  wide  circuit  through  a  pass  in  tho  hills  round 
ibe  extreme  American  lefl.  This  bad  been  insufficiently  guarded 
by  a  mere  party  of  observation,  which  was  surprised  and  captured  j 
Bo  that  Clinton  reached  ahnost  unresisted  the  level  plain  behind  the 
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position  of  ibe  American  army.  About  half-past  eight,  he  appealed 
in  their  rear,  while  Qrant  and  De  Heister  began  pushing  forward 
with  their  utmost  vigat;^.  No  choice  was  then  led  but  for  ihe  whole 
American  army  to  reg^n  the  intrenched  camp  at  Brooklyn,  in  reach- 
ing which  they  fell  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  were  pursued  on 
both  flanks  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Lord  Stirling  attempted  to  ■ 
cover  the  retreat  by  an  ottack  with  a  chosen  corps  upon  Lord  Com- 
wallts,  but  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  detach- 
ment. The  entire  loss  is  stated  by  Howe  at  upwards  of  three 
thousand,  including  eleven  hundred  prisoners,  among  whom  wu 
General  Sullivan.  That  of  the  British  was  only  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 

On  the  39lh,  Washington  with  great  activity  conveyed  over  during 
the  night  the  whole  army,  with  most  of  its  artillery,  in  safety  to  New 
York. 

The  British  commissioner,  who  showed  an  anxious  desire  for  pa- 
cification, choae  this  occasion  to  send  Sullivan,  the  captured  general, 
to  Congress,  stating  that  they  could  not  indeed  as  yet  acknowledge 
its  political  character,  hut  inviting  some  of  its  members  to  a  confe- 
rence. A  deputation  was  sent,  consisting  of  Adams,  Franklin,  and 
Ratledge — strenuous  votaries  of  independence.     Lord   Howe  le- 


ceired  them  with  great  politeneas ;  but  his  ollen  includecl  merely, 
as  uBiial,  B  general  anmesty,  and  «  promiBe  to  reconsider  the  ob- 
noxious acts;  while  they  declared  a  treaty  inadmiBsible  on  any  basis,  ' 
except  that  of  the  stales  being  ackoowledged  iadependeni.  On  these 
terms  there  could  not  be  the  least  approximation  between  the  two 
parties. 

Oencrel  Howe  now  proceeded  with  measures  for  ditVing  the 
Americana  out  of  New  York,  which,  as  usual,  he  aoughi  to  effect 
lather  by  circuitous  mancEuvre  than  by  direct  assault.  He  prepared 
expeditions  to  ascend  the  opposite  branches  of  the  Hudson,  which 
enclose  New  York  Island,  and,  by  landing  above  the  city,  oblige  the 
Americans  either  to  evacuate  or  be  completely  shut  up  within  it. 
Washington,  vicn'ing  with  alarm  these  movements,  called  a  council 
ofofficcrs,  and  recommended  the  immediate  wilhdraivnl  of  the  troops; 
but  strong  objections  being  expressed,  it  was  determined  rather  to 
leare  there  five  thousand  men,  while  the  main  body  occupied  a 
strong  post  at  Kingsbridge,  connecting  the  northern  point  of  the 
island  with  (he  continent.  As  the  British  operations  advanced,  tba 
perils  attending  this  detached  position  became  evident,  so  that  by 
general  consent  the  eracualionwudelaniiBsd  upon,  and  the  utmost 
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activity  employed  in  removing  the  artillery  and  stores.  On  the  16th 
September,  Clinton  landed  at  Kipp's  Bay,  a  position  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  defended  by  eight  regiments ;  but,  dispirited  by  late  disas- 
ters, they  fied  without  attempting  resistance,  and  Washington  in  vam 
strove  to  rally  them.  It  was  then  necessary  with  the  utmost  haste 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  which  was  effected  with  the  loss  of  only 
about  three  hundred  prisoners;  but  they  left  behind  them  a  large 
quantity  of  artillery,  stores,  and  camp  equipage,  the  want  of  which 
was  most  sensibly  felt. 

The  British  army  now  entered  on  the  peaceable  occupation  of 
New  York ;  yet  it  was  disturbed  by  a  distressing  occurrence.  On 
the  night  of  the  20th  or  morning  of  the  21st  September,  a  fire  broke 
out,  which  continued  to  rage  till  a  third  of  the  city  was  consumed. 

Washington  now  took  post  on  Haarlem  Heights,  a  range  which 
crossed  the  island,  and  had  been  so  carefully  fortified  that  Howe  did 
not  venture  an  attack.  His  plan  was  to  oblige  the  Americans  to 
reb'nquish  the  post  by  landing  on  the  eastern  shore,  thus  threaten- 
ing their  rear  and  communication  with  New  England.  As  a  pre- 
liminary, three  frigates  were  sent  up  the  main  stream  of  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  notwithstanding  the  resistance  made  by  Forts  Washington 
and  Lee,  and  by  chevaux-de-frise  sunk  in  the  channel,  they  passed 
without  injury.  Before  pushing  into  the  interior,  the  British  com- 
mander spent  about  three  weeksr— seemingly  a  needless  waste  of 
time^— in  fortifying  New  York.  On  the  12th  October,  having  placed 
the  fiower  of  his  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  he  proceeded  up  the 
eastern  channel,  and  through  the  pass  of  Hell-gate,  to  the  point  called 
Frog's  Neck.  Finding  his  advance  here  much  obstructed,  he  re- 
embarked  and  landed  higher  up  at  Pelfs  Point,  whence  he  advanced 
upon  New  Rochelle.  Washington,  meantime,  had  called  a  council 
of  war,  which  decided  that  the  position  on  New  York  Island  was  no 
longer  secure ;  and  the  troops  accordingly  crossed  at  Kingsbridge, 
taking  up  a  position  extending  thence  eastward  towards  White 
Plains,  which  was  fortified  as  well  as  time  would  admit.  Howe,  on 
coming  up  and  reconnoitring,  determined  to  attack  first  a  detached 
corps  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  under  General  McDougall,  who,  after 
a  sharp  but  short  conflict,  were  dislodged ;  but  the  geneml  position 
was  judged  bo  strong  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  wait  for  some  reic- 
forcements.  These  arrived,  and  the  attack  was  preparing ;  when, 
during  the  night  of  the  31st,  Washington  retired  to  a  range  of 
heights  five  miles  in  his  rear,  which  he  had  been  employed  in 
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strengthening.  To  the  cautious  view  of  the  British  commander  this 
post  appeared  so  formidable  that  he  determined  to  change  the  seat 
of  Di'ar  to  New  Jersey,  a  less  defensible  territory,  whither  his  antago- 
mfii  would  be  obliged  to  follow  him. 

As  a  preliminary,  he  resolved  to  attack  Fort  Washington,  a  strong 
poet  stiU  held  by  the  Americans  on  New  York  Island.  He  de- 
termined to  attempt  the  place  by  storm ;  and,  on  the  16th  November, 
the  British,  in  four  divisions,  advanced  to  the  assault.  In  a  few 
hours  they  had  carried  all  the  outworks,  in  which  the  chief  strength 
consisted ;  and  Magaw,  the  governor,  felt  himself  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  prisoners  amounted  to  two  Thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen, 
renjlering  the  loss  nearly  as  heavy  as  at  the  battle  on  Long  Island ; 
while  the  royal  army  had  eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Com- 
wallis  immediately  landed  with  a  strong  force  oa  the  Jersey  shore, 
when  the  Americans  found  it  necessary,  in  great  haste,  to  evacuate 
Fort  Lee,  opposite  to  Fort  Washington.  The  garrison  was  saved, 
but  the  cannon,  tents,  and  stores  were  left  behind. 

The  American  army  was  now  pursued  through  New  Jersey,  a 
level  country,  which  afibrded  no  defensible  position,  and' the  time  was 
not  allowed  to  fortify  any.  Afler  a  retreat  of  three  weeks,  Washing- 
ton only  secured  himself  by  crossing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware. The  critical  period  was  again  approaching,  when  the  terms 
for  which  the  troops  had  been  enlisted  would  expire.  Exhausted 
and  dispirited,  they  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  thus 
aflbrded.  He  had  been  urging  in  the  strongest  terms  upon  Con- 
gress the  ruinous  nature  of  the  temporary  system  hitherto  pur- 
sued, warning  ^hem  that,  without  a  permanent  and  well-organized 
army,  the  cause  was  lost.  Seconded  by  the  disastrous  state  of  afiairs, 
he  had  been  empowered  to  raise  first  eighty-eight,  and  then  sixteen 
more  regular  battalions ;  to  give  higher  bounties  and  pay ;  and  to  act 
in  other  respects  for  six  months  as  a  military  dictator.  The  men, 
however,  were  not  yet  raised,  and  present  circumstances  were  little 
calculated  to  invite  them  into  the  service.  In  crossing  the  Delaware, 
he  had  with  him  only  three  thousand,  independent  of  a  detachment 
left  at  White  Plains  under  General  Lee.  That  officer,  while  re- 
luctantly obeying  the  order  to  jom  the  main  force,  and  suspected  to 
be  meditating  some  schemes  of  his  own,  was  surprised  and  made 
prisoner, — an  event  which  threw  additional  gloom  over  the  Ameri- 
can prospects. 

The  course  seemed  now  open  before  Howe  to  cross  the  Delaware 
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with  the  ntinoat  poBsible  expedition,  Kod  ndTsnce  on  PhikdelpliiR. 
Washington  entenaioed  no  doubt  of  ihig  being  his  opponent's  inten- 
tion ;  and,  though  its  accomplishment  "  would  wound  the  heart  of 
every  rirtaous  American,"  declares  himself  wholly  without  the  meuu 
of  preventing  it. 

The  campaign,  thus  far,  had  been  a  series  of  great  and  almost  an- 
interrupted  misfottuiies.  Still,  though  the  American  cause  seemed 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Congress  remained  linn,  announcicg  to 
their  countrymen  and  to  the  powers  of  Europe  a  determination  to 
adhere  immutably  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Wash- 
ington  felt  the  weight  of  the  evils  that  pressed  upon  the  cause  j 
yet,  with  a  bold  and  firm  spirit,  he  watched  every  opportunity 
of  retrieving  it.  He  had  collected  about  five  or  six  thousand 
men,  and  prevailed  upon  some,  whose  service  had  expired,  to 
remain  for  other  six  weeks.  The  English  army,  covering  the  Je^ 
Kys,  was  ranged  along  the  Delaware  from  Trenton  to  BurlingtMi, 
on  which  line  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  no  very  strict  watch 
would  be  kept.  Washington  determined  on  the  bold  plan  of  crossing 
the  Delaware,  and  attacking  the  enemy  in  hia  own  camp.     The 
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troops  being  formed  into  three  detacbmenta,  be,  with  the  Krongcst, 
amountiDg  to  two  (housuid  four  hundred,  crossed  the  river  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  December,  and  from  two  opposite  points  attacked 
Trentotii  then  occupied  by  Colonel  Rhalle  with  a  itroog  body  of 
Hessians.  That  officer,  while  hastily  mustering  his  men,  recaired  A 
mortal  wonnd ;  and  the  whole  corps,  surprised  and  sarronndod, 
speedily  surrendered.  The  two  other  detachments  were  arrested  hy 
serere  cold  and  tempest,  otherwise  they  might,  it  was  hoped,  hare 
been  equally  successful,  and  a  sweep  made  of  the  whole  range  of  p<^ 
sitions.  Washington,  howerer,  bad  good  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
aelf  oa  carrying  off  nearly  one  thousand  prisoners,  with  only  tea  of 
his  own  men  killed  and  wounded(~«  most  unexpected  event,  whjcb 
wonderfully  revived  the  sinking  spirits  of  his  countrymen. 

Washington  now  crossed  the  Delaware,  and,  with  five  thousand 
men,  took  post  at  Trenton ;  but  Comwallis,  mustering  all  his  force, 
adranced  upon  him ;  s^d,  on  the  Sd  January,  1777,  the, two  armies 
were  separated  only  by  a  creek.  Washington  saw  that,  by  engaging 
hereasuperior  army,  he  ran  imminent  hazard  of  being  defeated,  and 
driven  over  the  Delaware  with  great  disadvantage  and  loss.  He 
formed  a  bold  design  :  breaking  up  silently  in  the  night,  he  moved 
round  the  British  right,  and  advanced  rapidly  upon  Brunswick, 
where  their  chittf  magazines  were  lodged.    He  might  seemingly 
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have  succeeded,  had  he  not  encountered  at  Princeton  three  regi- 
menta  coming  up  to  join  the  main  army.  The  Americans  were  at 
first  driven  back,  and  General  Mercer  killed  ;  but  Washington,  hy 
extraordinary  exertions,  restored  the  action,  separated  bis  opponenla, 
and  obliged  them  to  retreat  in  difi^rent  directions.  He  then,  how- 
erer,  nw  advancing  against  him  the  ran  of  Commtlis,  who,  haring 
received  the  alarm,  hastened  to  frustrate  his  scheme ;  and  aa  he  coald 
not  hazard  a  battle  without  the  certainty  of  defeat,  with  the  risk  of 
having  his  retreat  cut  ofl',  he  prudently  fell  back.  In  this  skirmiahi 
the  loas  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ;  but  the  having  made  an- 
other bold  ofiensive  movement  without  disadvantage,  heightened 
greatly  the  favourable  impression  produced  by  his  former  enterprise. 
The  English  general  then  repaired  to  Brunswick,  and  limited  him- 
self to  a  defensive  line  thence  to  Amboy^  merely  covering  New 
York.  Thus  Washington  had  recovered  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Jeraeys. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CAMPAIOK   OP  1777,   AHD  COSOLPSIOir  OS  THE  TRKATT  WITH 
FRAKCI. 

^roN  tbe  approach  of  the  British  lowsrdi  Phi- 
r  Indelphio,  (December  12, 1776,)  Congiesa  had 
mnved  ita  sittinga  from  that  place  to  Balti> 
ore.  WasliingtOD'H  incceBscB  in  New  Jeney 
^  brought  it  back  to  Philadelphia  in  February, 
'  1777.  On  the  27ih  of  December,  1776,Con- 
k  great  conrerred  upon  Washington  powers  for 
raising  forces  and  conducting  the  war,  which  were  nearly  dictatorial. 
Meantime,  the  British  ministry,  under  Ihe  direction  of  Lord  North, 
maintained  their  determination  to  enforce  the  unconditionaJ  submia- 
sion  of  tbe  colonies,  while  the  opposition  patty  in  parliament  wera 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  procure  the  adoption  of  conciliatory  mea- 
sures. With  the  majority  of  the  British  nation  the  war  was  popular ; 
and  no  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  from  parliament  the  requisita 
supplies  of  men  and  money  for  carrying  on  tbe  new  campaign  with 
vigour. 
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Before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Washington's  whole  force 
had  been  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  Early  in  the  year,  how- 
ever, fifteen  hundred  of  the  new  troops  would  have  been  upon  their 
march  from  Massachusetts ;  but  the  general  court  could  not  supply 
them  with  arms.  This  perplexity  was  of  but  a  short  continuance. 
A  vessel  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  from  France,  with  11,987  stand  of 
arms,  1000  barrels  of  powder,  11,000  gun-fiints,  and  other  munitions 
of  war.  Congress  had  been  under  a  similar  embarrassment  with  the 
Massachusetts  general  court,  as  to  the  procuring  of  supplies  for 
Washington's  army ;  but  they  obtained  similar  relief  by  the  arrival 
of  10,000  stand  of  arms  in  another  part  of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  royal  army  took  the  field  for  the  ensuing  campaign, 
two  enterprises  were  resolved  upon  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can stores,  deposited  at  Peekskiii,  on  the  North  River,  and  at  Dan* 
bury,  in  Connecticut.  For  this  purpose,  a  detachment  of  five  hundred 
men,  under  Colonel  Bird,  was  convoyed  up  the  Hudson  to  Peekskiii, 
ty  the  Brune  frigate.  Greneral  McDougall,  who  commanded  the 
post,  having  a  weak  garrison,  fired  the  principal  store-houses,  and  re- 
treated to  a  pass  through  the  highlands,  three  miles  distant.  Bird  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  stores,  and  re-embarked  on  the  same 
day. 

In  April,  Governor  Tryon,  with  a  detachment  of  two  thousand 
meOy  passed  through  the  Sound,  under  a  naval  convoy;  and  landing' 
between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  advanced  to  Danbury,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  26th,  the  American  troops  having  retired  with  a  part  of 
the  stores  and  provisions.  The  enemy,  on  their  arrival,  began  burn- 
ing and  destroying  the  remainder,  together  with  eighteen  houses  and 
their  contents. 

On  the  approach  of  the  British  armament,  the  country  was  alarmed : 
and,  early  the  next  morning,  General  Sullivan,  with  about  five  hun- 
dred men,  pursued  the  enemy,  who  had  twenty-three  miles  to  march. 
He  was  joined  by  Grenerals  Arnold  and  Wooster,  with  about  two 
hundred  militia  ;  and  when  the  royal  troops  quitted  Danbury  on  the 
27th,  the  Americans  marched  after  them.  General  Wooster  was 
mortally  wounded  ;  and  the  Americans  lost  about  twenty  killed  and 
forty  wounded.  Governor  Tryon  lost  about  four  hundred  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  General  Comwallis  surprised  the  post  at 
Boundbrook,  and  General  Lincoln,  who  commanded  the  American 
force  there,  narrowly  escaped  capture,  with  the  loss  of  sixty  killed* 
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wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  Briliah  destroyed  (he  stores  and 
eTBCnated  the  place.  This  was  retaliated  by  a  similar  inrosd  on 
Sa^  Harbour,  made  by  Colonel  Meigs,  who  destroyed  a  large 
amonnt  of  shipping,  and  captured  ninety  priaonera,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  On  the  lOtb  of  Jaly,  Colonel  BaKon  surprised  and  cap- 
tured General  Prescott,  at  his  quarters  in  Rhode  Island,  which  was 
then  held  by  the  British.  Prescott  was  soon  after  exchanged  for 
General  Cbarles  Lee. 

While  these  desultory  operations  were  going  on,  Washington  was 
actively  raising  and  organizing  troops.  Levies,  bowereri  went  on 
very  slowly,  throug'h  the  discouraging  state  of  the  cause  and  (he 
rigour  of  the  sesson  ;  so  tbsl,  at  the  opening  of  the  campeugn,  he  had 
not  mustered  quite  eight  thousand  men.  These,  however,  were  in 
an  improved  slate  of  discipline,  bearing  somewhat  the  aspect  and 
character  of  a  regular  army  ;  and  during  the  winter  months,  he  had 
strongly  intrenched  them  in  a  position  covering  the  route  to  Phila- 
delphia. Howe  considered  it  inexpedient  to  open  the  campaign  till 
the  middle  of  June>  He  then  assumed  a  position  in  front  of  the 
American  army,  which  he  maintained  six  days  ;  but,  afler  having 
carefully  reconnoitred  their  camp,  considered  it  too  strong  for  attack) 
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and  fell  back  to  his  original  station.  His  next  manoeuvre  was  to 
commence  an  apparently  precipitate  retreat,  by  which  Washington 
was  so  far  deceived,  that  he  engaged  in  a  hasty  pursuit,  when  the 
royal  troops,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  close  upon  them,  wheeled 
round  and  made  a  brisk  attack.  Lord  Comwallis  pursued  a  detach- 
ment under  Lord  Stirling  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  but  the  Ameri- 
can general,  on  seeing  his  error,  exerted  such  activity  in  withdrawing 
his  detachments,  that  they  regained  their  intrenched  position  without 
very  serious  loss. 

The  British  commander,  having  thus  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
bring  the  Americans  to  action,  conceived  it  impossible,  in  their  face, 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  so  broad  a  river  as  the  Delaware.  There 
appeared  no  alternative  but  to  embark  his  army,  and,  by  a  great  cir- 
cuit, land  them  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  British  force 
embarked  on  the  5th  July,  and  did  not  reach  its  destination  till  the 
^th  August,  when  it  was  landed  without  opposition. 

Washington  had  been  carefully  watching  its  movements,  and  re- 
cruiting his  own  force,  which  he  had  raised  to  fourteen  thousand— 
not  the  most  numerous,  but  the  most  efficient  of  any  he  had  hitherto 
commanded.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  risk  a  battle  in  defence 
of  Philadelphia,  though  conscious  that  its  issue  must  be  very  doubt- 
ful ;  but  otherwise  the  expectations  of  the  country  would  be  disap- 
pointed, and  a  discouragement  ensue  worse  than  defeat.  The  only 
considerable  river  on  the  route  was  the  Brandy  wine,  along  whose 
high  banks  he  drew  up  his  army,  erecting  batteries  and  intrench- 
ments  for  the  defence  of  the  principal  fords.  Howe's  advance  to 
this  point  was  obstructed  only  by  skirmishes  with  his  advanced 
guard;  yet  he  did  not  reach  it  till  the  11th  September.  Deter- 
mining then  upon  an  attack,  he  made  his  arrangements  with  skill 
and  judgment.  Knyphausen,  with  the  Hessians,  attacked  the  Ameri- 
can front,  driving  them  across  the  river,  with  apparently  vigorous 
attempts  to  follow,  yet  avoiding  any  actual  advance.  Meantime, 
a  strong  division  under  Comwallis,  accompanied  by  Howe  himself, 
made  a  circuit  of  seventeen  miles  to  pass  by  the  upper  fords.  Wash- 
ington had  received  some  intimation  of  this  movement,  but,  distracted 
by  opposite  reports,  did  not  sufficiently  provide  against  it.  Com- 
wallis reached  the  right  of  the  American  army  before  it  had  time  to 
form,  and,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  he  completely  broke  and  drove  them 
before  him.  Knyphausen,  as  soon  as  he  heard  this  firing,  pushed 
forward  with  his  whole  force,  when  the  American  centre,  ahready 
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nlarnied  hy  the  disaster  of  its  right,  gave  way  at  every  point.  AAw 
some  vain  attempta  by  Greene  to  cover  the  retreat,  the  wbole  armv 
retreated,  losing;  nine  hundred  killed  and  ivouniled, and  four  hundred 
prisoners. 

The  American  general  soon  re-assembled  his  defeated  army,  and 
though  slonrly  Telrealing,  did  not  give  up  all  hopes  of  saving  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  even  about  again  to  engage  the  enemy,  when  a 
violeat  storm,  continued  during  a  whole  day  and  night,  prevented 
the  conflict  end  rendered  his  amihunition  useless.  Still  it  was  only 
by  skilful  manceuvres  that  his  opponent  succeeded  in  entering  Uie 
capital,  and  obliging  him  to  retreat  beyond  it.  Congress,  who  bod 
returned  thither,  removed  first  to  Lancaster  and  then  to  Yorktown, , 

Thus  established  in  Philadelphia,  Howe  pushed  forward  the  main 
body  of  his  force  to  Uermaniown.  A  large  pari,  howerer,  was 
employed  in  reducing  a  chain  of  forts  and  batteries,  which  the  Anieri- 
cons  had  erected  on  the  Lower  Delaware,  interrupting  the  direct 
communication  with  the  sen,  where  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  afier  laud- 
ing the  troops  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  had  brought  round  the 
fleet.  Washington,  having  received  some  reinforcemenlSi  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  this  divided  state  of  the  army  by  a  suddra 
attack  on  the  portion  stationed  at  Qermantown.  At  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  8d  October,  his  troops  advanced  in  four  divisiooi, 
and,  having  marched  fourteen  miles,  at  daybreak  took  tba  British 
completely  by  surprise.  For  some  time  he  carried  all  before  him ; 
but  he  was  arrested  by  a  large  stone  building,  the  Rsidenca  of  BIr. 
Chew,  obstinately  defended   by  six  ""pritli  bj  which  he  WU 
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delayed,  having  slopped  to  reduce  it.  On  ihe  opposing  force  being 
fully  drawn  forth,  he  wss  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  upwards 
of  a  thousand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Notwithstanding 
this  unfortunate  issue,  a  favourable  impression  of  his  resources  was 
conveyed  by  his  resuming  the  oflensive  so  soon  after  the  defeat  at 
Brandy  wine. 

The  British  troops  were  now  employed  in  reducing  the  defences 
of  the  Delaware.  In  attacking  the  fort  of  Red  Bank,  a  detachment 
iind«r  Count  Donop,  a  gallant  German  officer,  was  repulsed  with  the 
lossof  about  four  hundred  men,  and  the  commander  mortally  wounded. 
tt  wa«  afterwards  relinquished  on  the  approach  of  a  superior  force ; 
but  November  had  nearly  closed  before  the  passage  for  the  fleet  waa 
completely  cleared.  Howe  then,  on  the  4tb  December,  marched 
out  with  the  view  of  again  bringing  the  American  general  lo  battle. 
The  latter,  having  received  four  thousand  additional  troops  from  the 
north,  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Whitemarsb,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  which  he  considered  so  strong  that  bis  letlera 
express  a  desire  of  being  there  attacked  ;  but  the  English  general, 
upon  a  careful  survey,  declined  the  engagement,  and,  tiher  boid« 
days*  skirmishing,  fell  back  upon  the  capital.  The  attention  of 
Washington  was  then  anxiously  directed  to  the  choice  of  winter 
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quatters.  After  much  hesttalton,  he  fixed  upon  Talley  For^,  on  the 
Schuylkill,  B  very  wild  and  bare  spot,  but  well  fined  for  ttrailening 
the  Eogiish  position,  and  overawiag  the  inhabitants,  mony  of  whom 
were  disafiected.  The  troops  laboured  under  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
Tisions,  and  still  more  of  clothes  end  shoes ;  bo  that  their  marches 
were  marked  by  tracks  of  blood  from  their  wounded  feet.  The 
country  people  were  indisposed  to  supply  goods,  and  set  very  little 
value  on  the  paper  certificates  offered  in  return  j  but  Wasbington  on 
ene  occasion  only  would  agree  to  a  compulsory  requisition.  The  en- 
campment consisted  of  rude  log-huts,  erected  by  the  soldiers,  in  one 
of  which  twelve  were  lodged.  Their  sufferings  during  the  winter 
were  most  intense,  and  their  endurance  is  highly  creditable  to  their 
own  fortitude,  and  the  persuasive  influence  of  their  distinguished 
commander. 

Howe  bad  now  made  two  successful  campaigns  ;  yet  his  reports 
to  the  home  authorities,  as  to  the  prospects  of  conquering  America, 
were  by  no  means  flattering.  He  occupied  indeed  New  York  end 
Philadelphia,  with  a  certain  territory  round  them ;  but  the  American 
army  was  still  unbroken,  and  the  determination  of  Congress  as  firm 
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have  succeeded,  had  he  not  encountered  at  PriDceion  three  regi- 
ments coming  up  to  join  the  maiti  army.  The  Americana  were  at 
first  driven  back,  and  General  Mercer  killed ;  but  Washington,  bjr 
extraordinary  exertions,  restored  the  action,  separated  his  opponents, 
and  obliged  them  to  retreat  in  difierent  directions.  He  then,  how- 
ever, saw  advancing  against  him  the  van  of  Cora  wall  is,  who,  baring 
received  the  alarm,  hastened  to  frustrate  his  scheme ;  and  as  be  could 
not  hazard  a  battle  without  the  certainty  of  defeat,  with  the  risk  of 
having  his  retreat  cut  off,  he  prudently  fell  back.  In  this  skirmish, 
the  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ;  but  the  having  made  an- 
other bold  offensive  movement  without  disadvantage,  heightened 
greatly  the  favourable  impression  produced  by  his  former  enterprise. 
The  English  general  then  repaired  to  Brunswick,  and  limited  him- 
self to  a  defensive  line  thence  to  Amboy,'  merely  covering  New 
York.  Thus  Washington  had  recovered  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Jerseys. 
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baggage  and  stores  being  embarked  upon  Lake  George.  Aa  soon  bb 
morning  betrayAl  ihia  movement,  b  vigorous  pursuit  n-as  commenced, 
several  detachments  were  cut  off,  and  the  flotilla  on  the  lake  de> 
■troyed  ;  while  the  American  forces,  greatly  reduced  in  ourobersi 
retreated  to  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson. 

HIS  triumphant  opening  filled  the  British  with  ex- 
ultation ;  but  they  soon  encountered  great  and  un- 
'  foreseen  obstacles.  The  country,  wholly  inlenected 
J  with  creeks  and  marshes,  re(|uired  a  constant  alterna- 
f  tion  of  land  and  water  conveyance,  which  the  Ameri- 
B  rendered  more  difficult  by  felling  large  trees  and 
laying  them  across  the  paths.  It  was  necessary  to  construct  forty 
bridges,  one  of  them  two  miles  in  extent,  while  the  batteaux  had  to 
be  dragged  from  creek  to  creek  by  ten  or  twelve  oxen.  The  interval 
between  30ih  July  and  )5th  August  was  thus  spent  in  an  advance 
of  only  eighteen  miles.  The  inhabitants  were  animated  with  a 
strong  spirit  of  independence,  and  eminently  fitted  for  desultory  war- 
fare. The  "  Green  mountain  boys,"  who  roamed  and  hunted  over 
that  lofty  branch  of  the  Alleghany,  poured  down  in  large  bodies,  and 
with  rifles  all  but  unening,  proved  aa  formidable  in  this  wild  region 
as  the  best  trained  regulars.  The  Indians  did  not  yield  services 
equal  to  the  odium  which  their  employment  excited.  This,  how- 
ever, was  lost  sight  of;  and  though  Burgoyne  used  the  utmost 
efibrts  to  tame  their  savage  spirit,  it  often  broke  out  with  violence. 
TWo  of  them  were  employed  to  escort  Miss  Macrea,  a  yonng  lady 
of  great  personal  beauty,  to  the  camp,  where  she  waa  to  be  married 
to  an  officer.  On  the  way  they  quarrelled  about  the  expected  re- 
ward ;  when  one  of  them,  roused  to  fury,  and  resolved  at  all  events 
to  disappoint  his  rival,  struck  her  dead  with  his  tomahawk.  This 
tragical  event  excited  a  strong  sensation  throughout  the  legion, 
wholly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British  cause, 

Burgoyne  being  now  hard  pressed  for  provisions  and  means  of 
transport,  and  learning  that  there  was  a  large  supply  at  Bennington 
in  Vermont,  sent  thither  Colonel  Baum,  with  six  hundred  Qerraans. 
The  independents,  however,  mustered  in  unexpected  numben,  and 
were  reinforced  by  General  Stark,  who  was  leading  a  corps  from 
New  Hampshire  to  aid  the  northern  army.  Baum  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  party  totally  dispersed.  As  he  had  given  notice 
of  the  threatened  resistance.  Colonel  Breymnn,  with  five  hundred 
men,  was  sent  to  his  aid,  but  did  not  arrive  till  alt  was  over.    He 
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was  himself  briskly  Bttacked  ;  and,  though  at  Snt  he  maintained 
his  grouDd,  was  at  length  obliged  lo  mtreat  with  the  loss  of  two 
cannon.  Burgoyne  heard  also  of  ihe  fate  of  an  expedition  of 
one  thousand  men  under  Colonel  St.  Legeri  destined  lo  croes  l^ke 
Ontario,  capture  Fort  Slanwix,  and,  ascending  the  Mohawk,  re- 
inforce the  principal  corps.  Here  again  [he  error  of  divided  move 
ments  and  proposed  meeting  from  distant  quarters  had  been  repeated. 
That  officer  found  the  place  more  strongly  defended  than  he  ex- 
pected ;  the  Indians,  who  composed  nearly  half  bis  force,  were 
seized  with  a  panic ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  abandoning 
even  his  stores. 

Burgoyne  now  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  daily  thickening 
around  him.  General  Schuyler,  afler  successfully  commencing  the 
campaign,  had  been  superseded,  and  General  Qales  had  been  sent  to 
lake  the  command  of  the  Americans,  bringing  a  body  of  regulars, 
who,  with  the  numerous  Tolunteera  and  militia,  now  fonned  an  trmy 
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of  thirteen  thousand  men,  with  habita  eminently  fitted  for  this  deanl- 
tory  warfare.  Considerations  purely  military  would  have  dictated  t 
return  into  Canada,  while  yet  possible ;  but  the  English  general  had 
to  consider  the  dishonour  of  the  British  arms  by  a  retreat  before  this 
undisciplined  foe;  the  strict  injunctions  laid  upon  hiin  to  advance 
on  Albany,  where  he  was  taught  to  expect  that  Howe  would  be 
waiting  for  bis  junction,  while  otherwise  Gates  might  wheel  round, 
and  augment  the  force  acting  against  that  commander.  He  bad 
therefore  strong  motives  for  his  determination  to  advance  at  whatever 
cost.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  give  up  his  communication  with 
Ticondcroga  and  the  lakes,  having  no  force  adequate  to  maintain  the 
necessary  chain  of  posts.  Resolving  to  push  forward  and  cut  his 
way  through  the  American  troops  to  Albany,  he  led  his  army  briskly, 
in  several  columns,  along  the  ronds  leading  thither,  disposing  them 
so  as  to  cover  his  artillery  and  baggage.    Gates  determined  upon  ra- 
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sisting  this  moveroeol  by  a  general  altack.  He  commenced  it  at 
Slillwater,  about  noon  of  the  Ilhh  September,  and  maintained  the 
contest  very  obstinately  till  dusk,  when  the  Americans  retired  within 
their  lines.  The  energy  with  which  they  had  maintained  iheir 
ground,  and  ihe  loss  of  six  hundred  men  sustained  by  ihe  already 
reduced  British  force,  gave  this  aflair  (be  character  of  a  triumph ; 
while  it  heightened  the  gloom  which  surrounded  Burgoyne,  who  now 
determined  to  pause,  and  fortify  himself  in  bis  present  position.  On 
the  3d  October,  fifteen  hundred  men,  sent  out  lo  forage  and  recon- 
noitre, rashly  advanced  (o  Bemis's  Heights,  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
American  intrenchmenta,  when  the  daring  Arnold  instantly  sallied 
out,  attacked,  and  drove  ihera  back  lo  their  camp.  The  whole  Ame- 
rican army  then  followed  and  commenced  a  most  furious  assault  on 
the  lines.  From  the  Bniiah  quarter  they  were  repulsed ;  but  the 
German  intrenchments  were  carried,  two  hundred  prisonets  taken, 
and  Breyman  with  several  leading  officers  killed  or  wounded.  Afler 
this  disaster  Burgoyne  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Saratoga. 
Burgoyne  had  been  impelled  forward  by  the  belief  that  Howe  with 
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his  whole  army  was  waiting  for  hitn  on  the  Hudson,  and  prohably  at 
AUwnjr  t  and  having  been  kept  ignorant  of  thai  coninian<ter'a  total 
change  of  destination,  while  his  aitempta  at  communication  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  Americans,  he  remained  slill  in  the  dark  od  this 
subject.  A  letter  from  him,  however,  reached  New  Toric,  where 
Clinton  bad  been  lel^  with  a  force  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  that 
position,  and  without  any  instructions  to  co-operate  with  Burgoyna; 
so  that  the  intelligence  from  that  general,  though  so  fully  to  be  ex- 
pected, seems  to  have  fallen  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  Being  an 
energetic  and  active  officer,  he  assembled  three  thousand  men,  and 
began  a  brisk  movement  up  the  Hudson.  Meantime,  the  forts  of 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  which,  on  opposite  banks,  defended  the 
navigation,  were  carried,  sixty-seven  cannon  taken,  two  frif^tes  and 
two  galleys  burned,  by  detachments  sent  up  the  river  by  General 
Clinton.  Tryon  destroyed  barracks  fitted  to  accommodate  fifteen 
hundred  men;  and  Vaughon  incurred  well-merited  reprooch  by 
reducing  to  ashes  the  town  of  Esopus.     Though  General  Gates 
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obaerred  these  moTemeuta,  he  wiseljr  forbore  to  weaksn  his  army 
by  detachmenta  against  this  corps,  which  failed  in  OTejy  attempt  even 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  northern  army. 

Burgoyne  now  fell  that  his  affairs  had  reached  a  fatal  crisis.  The 
Americans  held  and  strongly  guarded  all  the  posts  in  the  rear,  and 
had  destroyed  the  flotilla  on  Lake  Oeorge ;  while  in  front  they 
had  an  army  superior  to  his  own  tn  number,  and  in  such  warfare 
not  much  less  efficient.  A  movement  in  either  direction  must 
therefore  be  followed  by  a  series  of  incessant  and  harassing  attacks, 
destroying  his  army  in  detail.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  and  the 
conclusion  formed,  that  no  option  was  left  but  the  deeply  mortifying 
one  of  opening  a  negotiation  for  surrender.  Cieoeral  Qatea'a  first 
demand  was,  that  the  whole  force  should  ground  their  arms  and  be- 
come prisoners  of  war ;  hut  Burgoyne,  with  all  his  oSiceis,  agreed 
in  the  determination  to  brave  every  extremity  rather  than  submit  to 
such  terms.  Gales,  feeling  the  importance  of  lime,  agreed,  after 
some  discussion,  to  grant  the  honours  of  war,  and  a  free  passage  to 
Britain,  on  condition  of  their  not  serving  again  in  North  Ameries 
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during  the  present  conlesl.  These  conditions,  so  far  as  related  to 
him,  were  honourably,  and  even  courteously,  fulfilled  ;  but  CongicBS 
sought  a  pretext  for  evading  the  contract  to  convey  the  (roops  to  Bri- 
taiD.  The  general  warned  ihem,  that  none  could  be  found  in  their 
own  observance  of  the  convention,  which  had  been  strictly  honour- 
able. Burgoyne,  however,  when  complaining  of  the  treatment  which 
his  men  experienced  at  Boston,  used  the  rash  expression,  that  he 
considered  the  convention  as  thereby  violated ;  whence  they  inferred, 
that  on  returning  home,  h,e  would  represent  his  government  as  ab- 
solved from  the  engagement  against  their  serving  in  America.  They 
demanded  lists  of  the  men's  names,  which  was  perfectly  rea- 
sonable, but  was  considered  by  Burgoyne  as  an  impeachment  on 
Uritish  honour.     In  short,  they  determined  not  to  fulfil  the  con* 
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rention,— a  course  which  WashiogloD  is  said  to  have  decidedly  dis- 
approved. 

NewB  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  airived  in  Englandt  November,  1777< 
while  parliament  were  attting ;  and  the  efiect  may  be  easily  conceived. 
The  opposition,  justifying  the  coodaci  of  the  commandeis,  threw  the 
whole  blame  upon  ministers.  Chatham  declared  ibe  expedition  a 
most  wild,  uncombined,  mad  project ;  end  Fox  said  that  ten  thousand 
men  had  been  destrqyed  by  the  wilful  ignorance  and  incapacity  of 
Lord  Germaine.  Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  every 
thing  depending  upon  them  had  been  done  ;  large  armies  bad  been 
sent,  and  most  amply  supplied  ;  and,  before  being  condemned,  they 
were  entitled  at  least  to  a  full  inquiry.  Lord  North  protested,  as  on 
former  occaaions,  his  willingness  to  lay  down  office  if  he  could  thereby 
hope  to  restore  peace ;  but  seeing  no  prospect  of  this,  he  considered 
himself  bound  to  remain  at  the  helm.  Lord  Chatham  had  moved  for 
a  cessation  of  hoslilities,  which  was  negatived  ;  but  committees  were 
named  in  each  bouse  for  an  inquiry  into  (he  stale  of  the  natioQ,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  1778.  Ministers  proposed  and  carried,  though  with 
considerable  opposition,  an  adjouroment  till  the  SOth  January.  The 
warlike  spirit  of  the  nation  had  been  gradually  subsiding  in  come 
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quence  of  the  lengthened  conteat,  and  the  little  prospect  of  sny  deci 
sire  auccesa  ;  ao  that  the  first  accounts  of  Burgoyne'a  catastrophe  pro 
duced  deep  despondence,  and  a  general  call  for  peace.  In  the 
course  of  the  recess,  however,  a  very  decided  reaction  took  placQi 
excited  mainly,  we  imagine,  by  the  prevailing  belief,  that  France  was 
about  to  join  America ;  for  David  Hartley  warned  his  friend  Dr. 
Franklin,  that  the  English  would  "  fight  for  a  straw  with  their  last 
shilling  and  their  lost  man,"  rather  than  be  dictated  to  by  that  power. 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  came  forward  to 
supply  regiments ;  six  battalions  were  raised  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands ;  eleven  companies  in  Wales.  The  yoluniary  levies  thus 
efiected  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  amounted  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  The  opposition  exclaimed  against  this  raising  of  troops 
without  consent  or  knowledge  of  parliament ;  but  minislera  had  little 
dreadofthischarge,  and  boasted  of  the  result  as  decisively  expressing 
the  national  opinion  in  their  favour.  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  made  motions  that  no  troops  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom,  which  were  negatived,  but  not  by  the  usual  large  majori- 
ties ;  the  former  only  by  259  to  166 ;  the  last  by  01  to  34. 
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Soon  after  the  meetjtig  of  pftrlisment,  however.  Lord  North  brought 
forward  a  most  extensive  scheme  of  conciliation,  embracing  indeed 
every  demand  which  had  originnlly  been  made  by  the  colonists. 
The  tight  of  taxation  without  their  own  consent  was  to  be  renounced  i 
the  viobled  constitutions  were  to  be  restored  ;  every  act  since  1763 
was  to  be  abrogated,  excepting  such  as  wen  manifestly  beneficial  to 
the  colonies. 

/-<?^..e..^-^Tr^  HIS  proposal  met  with  no  serious 

li^; I —^^-^-SjhT       ■       opposition,  though  among  the 

I  /IF^     f^^^  ",'     V^^^rf^   supporters  of  the   war   there 

-=:^\M^^S^^^"-" '  ^1  nunciation  of  all  its  objects;  while 
-^^^wKft^QoR^^^  among  its  opponents  a  serious  scbiam 
-^s'^JM  HW^t)  V  was  soon  perceptible.  Apart,  including 
y^jjBL  'ISSSp^  Governor  Pownall,  maintained  that  every 
{(CSMIBs^'SvV  attempt  lo  bring  America  again  under  sub- 
^^^^^SJ'  jection  was  now  chimerical;  ihey  were  and 
must  be.  an  independent  sovereign  people ;  the  true  policy  was  to 
treat  with  them  as  such,  and  endeavour  to  form  a  close  federal  and 
commercial  alliance,  which  might  snatch  them  out  of  the  arms  of 
France.  Mr.  Hartley,  General  Conway,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
leaned  to  the  same  opinion.  But  Chatham  listened  with  the  deepest 
indignation  to  the  mention  of  severing  from  Britain  that  mighty  em- 
pire which  he  bad  been  the  instrument  of  so  widely  extending.  On 
the  7th  April,  he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords.  "I  rejoico," 
■aid  he,  "  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  on  me  ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to 
lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most 
noble  monarchy.  Shall  this  great  kingdom,  that  has  survived  ihe 
Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the  Norman  conquest ; 
that  baa  stood  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  now  fall 
prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bourbon  t"  If  peace  could  not  be  pre- 
served with  honour,  why  was  not  war  commenced  without  hesita- 
tion T  He  did  not  know  what  were  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  ;  but 
■ny  slate  was  better  than  despair.  "  Let  us  at  least  make  one  efibrt ; 
and  if  we  roust  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men."  In  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, this  great  statesman  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  illness, 
which,  in  a  few  weeks,  terminated  his  life  and  his  splendid  political 
career.  Lord  Shelburne  also  declared,  that  the  moment  Britain 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  America,  her  sun  was  set.  There 
is  little  doubt,  that  the  opposite  course  would  even  before  this  tuiTo 
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beea  the  wisest;  yet  it  was  one  for  which  the  Britiflh  nation  in 
general  weu  by  no  means  prepared. 

We  must  now  look  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  meuorei 
of  the  deepest  importance  bad  been  secretly  in  agitation.  Congreas 
for  some  time  declared  that  they  had  abstained  from  any  attempt 
to  aeek  support  by  foreign  alliances,  when  they  might  have  done  to 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  France  and  Spain,  k  was  well 
known,  deeply  humbled  by  the  result  of  the  war  ended  in  1763,  and 
the  extensive  territories  then  wrested  from  them,  were  anzionsly 
watching  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  and  avenge  these  losses.  The 
latter  power,  indeed,  might  dread  lest  the  same  spirit  should  spread 
to  her  own  seUJeniciils  ;  but  France  upon  this  head  had  much  lets 
lo  fear.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  all  the  leading  men  in  the  colonies, 
having  fixed  their  minds  upon  independence,  became  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  foreign  treaties.  Franklin  in- 
deed stales,  as  his  first  opinion,  that  America,  "as  a  virgin  state, 
should  not  go  about  suiloring  alliances,"  but  ratber  wait  till  she  wu 
courted;  but  he  was  overruled,  and  ultimately  became  the  moat  actire 
agent  On  the  2(hh  November,  1776,  a  committee  bad  been  ap- 
pointed to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  America  in 
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Europe.  The  first  person  employed  was  Silas  Deane,  a  member  of 
Congress,  who  was  instructed  to  visit  £urope  in  the  character  of  a 
merchant,  and  endeavour  to  open  private  channels,  by  which  the 
cabinets  might  aid  America  without  openly  committing  themselves. 
He  arrived  about  the  1st  July,  1776,  and  found  the  French  court 
well  disposed  to  favour  his  views.  Turgot,  a  minister  friendly  to 
peace,  had  been  replaced  by  Yergennes,  who  eagerly  aspired  to  re- 
gain for  France  the  ground  lost  in  the  late  contest.  A  great  dread, 
however,  being  felt  lest  the  power  and  perseverance  of  America 
should  fail,  and  France  be  left  alone  to  maintain  an  unequal  contest, 
the  minister  intimated,  that  aid  could  not  be  openly  given,  but  that 
no  obstruction  would  be  opposed  to  the  shipment  of  warlike  stores  and 
supplies ;  if  any  occurred,  it  need  only  be  stated,  to  be  speedily  re- 
moved. In  fact,  Mr.  Deane  was  informed  that  arrangements  had 
already  been  made  for  transmitting  by  a  circuitous  route  a  liberal 
supply.  Beaumarchais,  a  Frenchman,  had  gone  to  London,  and 
sought  out  Arthur  Lee,  the  secret  agent  of  Congress,  whom  he  in- 
formed that  the  court  of  France  had  resolved  to  assist  the  colonies 
with  military  stores  to  the  value  of  ^8200,000.  They  were  not, 
however,  to  come  direct  from  that  high  source,  but  from  himself, 
under  the  fictitious  firm  of  Roderique,  Hortales,  and  Company,  to  be 
ostensibly  established  at  Port  St.  Francois  in  St.  Domingo,  whence 
the  great  bulk  of  the  articles  were  to  be  furnished.  Mr.  Lee  fully 
understood  them  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  French  magazines,  and 
that  only  a  slight  and  formal  return  was  expected.  By  this  under- 
hand channel,  twenty-five  thousand  muskets  and  other  supplies  were 
in  the  beginning  of  1777  received  in  America,  and  were  of  the  ut- 
most use  to  Washington  in  the  equipment  of  the  new  army  which  he 
was  then  levying.  In  the  end  of  that  year,  however.  Congress  were 
much  surprised  by  the  demand,  from  an  agent  of  Beaumarchais,  of 
payment  for  all  the  stores  thus  furnished^  Several  letters  explaining 
the  transaction  had  been  intercepted ;  and  the  mystery  in  which  the 
whole  was  involved  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  give  an  abso- 
lute refusal.  Their  commissioners,  however,  were  instructed  to  seek 
in  the  most  delicate  manner  an  explanation  from  the  French  minia- 
ters,  intimating  their  belief  that  they  had  been  indebted  to  his  majesty 
alone  for  these  valuable  supplies.  That  court,  however,  on  being 
repeatedly  pressed  by  the  British  ambassador  upon  this  subject,  had 
not  scrupled  to  deny  having  afibrded  any  aid  whatever  to  the  eolo* 
nies  ;  so  ihat  a  breach  of  its  honour,  that  is,  an  exposure  of  its  deeaity 
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wu  spprehended,  in  now  making  ibe  statement.  Th«  i 
therefore  replied,  that  Beaumarchais  had  mereljr  receired  these  stons 
from  his  majesly's  arsenals  as  a  personal  accom  modal  ion,  and  on  ooa- 
dkion  of  replacing  them  ;  gravely  adding,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
such  a  house  as  Boderique,  Hortales,  and  Company.  Some  time 
ofier,  a  controversy  having  arisen  with  Mr.  Deane,  Thcnnaa  Paine, 
then  secretary  ofthe  committee  for  foreign  a&airs,  published  a  pamph- 
let, broadly  staling  that  ibe  stores  had  been  supplied  by  the  French 
government  as  a  gifl.  and  with  an  express  intimation  that  no  pay- 
ment was  expected.  Hereupon  Qerard,  the  French  ambontdor, 
presented  two  memorials  to  Congress,  calling  upon  them  for  an  ex- 
plicit disavowal  of  these  assertions.  That  body,  according  to  Mr. 
Pitkin,  could  not  possibly  at  this  time  quarrel  with  France  on  any 
ground,  and  therefore  put  forth  the  declaration  demanded,  ihoagfa 
haring,  he  admits,  the  strongest  ground  for  believing  it  untrue. 
Paine,  for  his  indiscretion,  wss  obliged  to  resign  his  office ;  and  it 
became  impossible  to  escape  from  the  engagement  to  pay  in  the 
course  of  three  years  the  demands  of  Beaumarchais.  Congress  still 
hoped  that  the  French  ministry  would  in  some  way  interpose  to  arert 
this  burdensome  obligation ;  but  they  were  disappointed ;  and  through 
this  chain  of  circumstances  they  were  under  the  hard  necessity  of 
paying  a  profligate  adventurer  for  supplies  which  had  in  bet  bean 
freely  furnished  to  them  out  of  the  French  magaxines.  He  even  in- 
tercepted one  of  three  millions  of  livrea  covertly  presented  to  them  by 
their  ally  ;  but  before  the  final  settlement  they  learned  this  fraud, 
and  deducted  it  from  the  paymunt.  • 
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As  soon  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  fully  matured, 
Congress  applied  itself  openly  and  with  increased  vigour  to  the  object 
of  foreign  alliances.  On  the  11th  June,  a  committee  was  appointed  • 
to  prepare  a  plan,  which  was  not  however  matured  and  approved  till 
the  17th  September,  when  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Deane,  and  Mr.  Lee, 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  to  France.  The  former, 
from  his  weight  of  character,  sound  judgment,  and  address,  had 
almost  the  entire  direction.  On  reaching  Paris,  however,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  he  found  the  cabinet  by  no  means  prepared  openy  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  States,  or  even  to  acknowledge  their  inde- 
pendence*  Friendly  professions  were  made,  and  a  continuance  of 
private  succours  promised ;  but  there  was  an  evident  determination 
against  proceeding  farther  till  it  should  appear  whether  they  could 
resist  the  shock  of  the  British  armies,  the  pressure  of  which  was  then 
so  severe.  The  disasters  of  the  campaign  increased  the  anxiety  of 
Congress  upon  the  subject.  They  sent  commissioners  to  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Tuscany ;  and  in  order  to  induce  France 
to  declare  openly  in  their  favour,  ofiered  large  privileges  for  com- 
merce and  fishery,  and  even  the  possession  of  such  West  India 
islands  as  might  be  captured  during  the  war.  But  the  same  dis- 
tresses which  impelled  to  these  overtures,  made  the  court  cautious  of 
accepting  them,  and  it  continued  to  watch  the  train  of  events.  The 
campaign  of  1777,  notwithstanding  its  misfortunes,  was  considered  to 
afibrd  prospects  of  making  a  permanent  stand  ;  but  the  French  coun- 
sels evidently  vacillated  with  every  intelligence  and  even  report 
which  arrived  from  America.  No  change  took  place  till  the  arrival, 
early  in  December,  of  the  momentous  tidings  of  Bnrgoyne*s  surren- 
der, which  at  once  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  the  views  of  the  cabinet. 
On  the  16th,  M.  Gerard  intimated  to  the  commissioners  that,  after 
long  deliberation,  the  king  had  determined  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  afford  them  support, 
though  thereby  involving  himself  in  an  expensive  war.  It  was 
frankly  admitted  that  he  thus  acted,  not  merely  from  a  friendly  dis- 
position towards  them,  but  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  political  in- 
terests. On  the  8th  January,  1778,  Louis  wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle, 
the  king  of  Spain,  referring  to  Britain  as  their  common  and  invete- 
rate enemy.  During  the  pending  contest,  he  had  afforded  to  the 
colonies  supplies  of  money  and  stores,  at  which  England  had  taken 
deep  umbrage,  and  would  no  doubt  seize  the  firat  opportunity  of 
avenging  herself.     The  Americans  had  indeed  shown  that  they  were 
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not  to  be  subdued,  but  Britain  might  succeed  in  her  present  attempts 
to  fonn  a  close  and  friendly  alliance  with  them,  and  thus  turn  hei 
arms  undivided  against  her  continental  enemies  ;  now,  therefore,  was 
the  time  to  form  such  a  connection  as  might  prevent  anjr  reanion 
between  them  and  the  mother-country. 

la  pursuance  of  these  views,  there  was  concluded,  on  the  8th 
February,  a  treaty  of  commerce,  accompanied  by  one  of  deTensira 
alliance  in  the  well-foreseen  cose  of  war  being  the  result.  The 
allies  were  to  make  common  cause  with  the  States,  and  to  maintain 
their  absolute  independence.  Whatever  conquests  should  be  made 
on  the  continent  were  to  be  secured  to  them,  but  those  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  crown  of  France. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

CAMPAIGN   OF  17T8. 


nlHE  treaty  between  France  and  America,  though 
1  geDerallf  known,  waa  for  aome  time  atu- 
^  dtously  concealed  from  the  British  minister. 
On  the  13th  March,  however,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  London  delivered  a  note  referring 
to  the  United  States  as  already  in  full  possession 
independence,  whence  his  majesty  had  con- 
cluded with  ihum  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce,  and  would  take  efiectual  measures  to  prevent  its  inter- 
ruption. Professions  were  made  of  the  king's  anxiety  to  cultivate  a 
good  understanding  with  Britain,  and  his  sincere  disposition  for  peacai 
of  which  it  was  ironically  said  that  new  proofe  would  be  loand  in  thu 
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communication.  On  tho  17th,  this  document  was  laid  before  parba- 
ment,  with  a  message  from  the  crown,  stating  that  the  British  ambas- 
sador had  in  consequence  been  ordered  to  withdraw  from  Paris,  and 
expressing  trust  in  the  zealous  and  afiectionate  support  of  the  people 
for  repelling  this  unprovoked  aggression  combined  with  insult.  An 
address  echoing  the  message  was  moved  in  both  houses ;  but  the 
opposition  reproached  ministers  with  not  having  duly  foreseen  or 
prepared  for  this  emergency ;  while  a  few  repelled  as  now  hopeless 
the  idea  of  holding  America  under  any  kind  of  dependence.  It  was 
carried,  however,  by  majorities,  in  the  Commons,  of  263  to  113  ;  in 
the  Lords,  of  68  to  25.  The  message  for  calling  out  the  militia  was 
sanctioned  without  a  division. 

In  Pennsylvania,  meantime,  the  two<  armies  continued  viewing 
each  other  without  any  material  warlike  movement.  The  distress 
suffered  by  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  was  extreme,  Congress 
taking  no  efficient  measures  to  supply  the  troops  with  clothes  or 
even  provisions.  That  body  indeed  showed  a  decided  jealouay  of 
the  army,  and  by  ill-treatment  did  its  utmost  to  render  their  suspicions 
well  founded.  The  officers  had  to  complain,  not  only  of  irregularity 
in  receiving  their  pay,  but  of  obtaining  no  promise  of  half-pay  at  the 
end  of  the  war ;  this  last,  however,  through  the  remonstrances  of 
Washington,  was  at  length  secured.  That  great  man  was  farther 
harassed  by  a  combination  formed  against  himself  and  shared  by 
Grates,  whose  friends  contrasted  his  brilliant  success  against  Bur- 
goyne  with  the  tardy  and  in  many  cases  unsuccessful  movements  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  Their  representations  made  for  some  time 
a  considerable  impression  upon  Congress  and  even  the  public ;  but 
as  the  commander  took  no  notice  of  this  movement,  and  pursued  the 
even  and  dignified  tenor  of  his  way,  the  cloud  dispelled  of  itself. 
Although  his  force  in  spring  was  reduced  very  low,  Howe  did  not 
venture  to  attack,  but,  according  to  the  representations  formerly  made, 
considered  himself  strong  enough  only  for  partial  and  detached  ex- 
peditions, several  of  which  were  undertaken  with  success.  Not 
being,  however,  supplied  with  reinforcements  sufficient  for  any  im- 
portant enterprise,  he  felt  his  situation  painful,  and  solicited  his 
recall.  The  British  ministers,  who  probably  hoped  that  a  more  en- 
terprising commander  might  achieve  some  decisive  successes,  granted 
it,  and  named  Clinton  his  successor.  His  officers,  however,  mani- 
fested their  opinion  of  his  merits  by  a  brilliant  fete  on  the  occasion  of 
his  departure. 


OrFKBS  07  COSOILUTIO!T. 


'  N  June,  the  British  commis- 
si one  ra  arrived  with  the  new 
ofieTS  of  conciliation.  They 
consisted  of  Oovemor  John* 
stone.  Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mi. 
1  who  had  hitherto  advo- 
I  caled  against  ministors  the  cause  of  Ame- 
;  terms  were  more  than  bad 
^  been  originally  asked,  amounting  in  fact 
)  every  degree  of  independence  com- 
patible with  a  union  of  force  againit 
foreign  powers,  all  alliance  with  whom  was  expected  to  be  renounced. 
Smaller  concessions  would  once  have  saved  the  colonies  for  Great 
Britain  ;  but  Congress  and  the  leading  men  bad  now  taken  a  position 
whence  Ihey  felt  wholly  disinclined  to  recede.  Their  minds,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  had  become  more  and  more  embittered  against 
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the  mother  country,  and  open  to  the  pride  of  independent  natioiud 
existence,  and  of  alliance  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe.     They 
cuuld  not  but  doubt  whether  terms,  so  hardly  wrung  from  an  extreme 
necessity,  would,  in  changed  circumstances,  be  executed  in  their  full 
extent ;  while  they  themselves  would  always  be  viewed  as  hostile^ 
and  removed  as  much  as  possible  from  power.     They  do  not  seem 
to  have  ever  deliberated,  merely  appointing  a  committee  to  prepare 
an  answer.    Its  tenor  was,  that  notwithstanding  all  their  wrongs, 
they  were  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce,  pro- 
vided Britain  should  begin  by  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence,  or  by  withdrawing  her  fleets  and  armies.     Indignation 
was  expressed  at  the  manner  in  which  their  great  and  good  ally,  the 
King  of  France,  was  mentioned,  and  a  full  determination  intimated 
of  adhering  to  the  connection.     The  commissioners  wrote  an  ex- 
planatory paper,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  every  object  of  real  im- 
portance was  included  in  their  offers ;  but  as  no  new  concession  was 
made,  it  was  determined  to  return  no  answer.    Goremor  Johnstone 
had  written  letters  to  several  members  of  CongresSf  in  which,  besides 
public  motives,  private  advantages  were  held  oat  in  case  of  their 
aiding  the  cause  of  reconciliation.    The  receivexs  laid  them  before 
Congress,  who  immediately  published  them,  with  indignant  com* 
ments,  as  attempts  to  gain  the  object  by  bribery. 

The  commissioners,  thus  vehemently  repulsed  by  Congress,  de- 
termined to  appeal  to  the  particular  states  and  to  the  nation  at  large. 
A  manifesto  and  proclamation  were  drawn  up,  fully  explaining  all 
the  advantages  now  offered,  including  the  removal  of  every  grievance 
hitherto  complained  of;  reminding  the  people  that  to  these  overtures 
Congress  had  refused  even  to  listen,  and  asking  if  they  were  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  a  ruinous  war,  with  no  object  but  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  a  foreign  power,  so  long  their  inveterate 
enemy.  It  was  injudiciously  added,  that  in  such  case  warlike 
measures  would  be  carried  on  with  increased  severity,  so  that  if  the 
country  was  to  belong  to  France,  its  value  might  be  diminished. 
Congress  counteracted  the  efiect  of  this  paper  by  publishing  it  them- 
selves with  a  comment  of  their  own. 

Clinton's  first  operation  was  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  Its  position 
was  deemed  disadvantageous,  being  so  far  inland,  at  the  head  of 
a  long  and  intricate  bay,  liable  to  be  commanded  by  those  large  fleets 
which  France  was  expected  to  send.  On  the  18th  June,  the  British 
commander  began  his  march,  rendered  very  difficult  by  a  great 
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qaBDtity  of  baggage  and  various  encumbrancest  whence  his  line  ex- 
tended neari3r  twelve  miles.  The  Americans  had  destroyed  the 
bridges,  and  made  anangementa  for  intercepting  bis  progress ;  but 
these  he  evaded  by  a  judicious  change  of  route.  Washington  now 
consulted  his  general  officers  as  to  the  best  mode  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  enemy's  circumstances.  Lee  and  several  others  advised  to 
avoid  a  general  battle,  but  to  harass  him  by  detachments  thrown 
upon  his  flanks  and  rear.  The  general,  having  formed  an  opposite 
determination,  sent  forward  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  commence 
the  attack,  while  he  remained  a  few  miles  behind,  ready  to  support 
them.  Unluckily  Lee,  by  bis  seniority,  was  entitled  to  command 
this  advanced  guard  ;  while  Clinton,  who  had  his  best  troops  in  the 
rear,  suddenly  wheeled  round,  and  attacked  the  Americans,  who 
began  a  hasty  retreat  with  the  alleged  concurrence  of  their  leader. 
When  Washington  met  them  thus  falling  back,  he  bitterly  reproached 
Lee,  calling  upon  him  to  rally  and  lead  bock  his  troops.  This  was 
partially  eflected,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  force  was  brought  up, 
and  General  Greene  had  placed  himself  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
'British,  they  became  exposed  to  a  severe  cross-fire,  and  were  unable 
to  make  any  farther  impression.  The  contest  was  closed  by  night, 
of  which  Clinton  took  advantage  to  continue  his  retreat,  and  in  two 
days  reached  Sandy  Hook,  where  he  embarked  without  moleslatioii. 
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Aller  ihe  battle,  some  embittered  correspondence  passed  between 
Washington  and  Lee,  who  was  thereupon  brought  before  a  coun- 
marlial,  charged  with  having  made  a  disorderly  retreat,  and  shovn 
disrespect  to  his  commander.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  suspended 
from  all  command  for  a  year,  and  in  fact  ncvcragain  joined  ths 
army. 

No  sooner  had  France  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the  States, 
than  she  littcd  out  and  sent  to  their  aid  a  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line  under  CouiH  D'Estaing;  while  Britain  despatched  commodore 
Byron  with  one  of  equal  strength.  Itolh  were  delayed  by  contrarj- 
winds,  and  though  the  French  admiral  arrived  first,  he  did  ilot  reach 
the  Chesapeake  till  the  British  fleet  and  army  had  passed  on  the 
way  to  New  York.  Thither  he  followed,  and  reconnoitred  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  but  Lord  Howe,  though  with  only  half  bis 
force,  mndc  such  judicious  dispositions,  that  D'Estaing  judged  it 
imprudent  to  attack.  He  was  next  invited  to  assist  in  operations 
against  Rhode  Island,  still  held  by  a  considerable  English  force. 
General  Sullivan,  on  the  land  side,  was  reinforced  by  New  England 
militia,  and  by  a  detachment  from  the  main  army,  un^^r  La  Fayette, 
making  in  all  ten  thousand  men.  Howe  hesitated  not  to  approach ; 
b<it  a  violent  storm  prevented  the  fleets  from  engaging,  and  allowed 
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only  a  few  conflicts  between  single  shipst  in  which  the  British  had 
the  advantage.  D'Estai'ng  complained  that  his  squadron  was  thai 
■0  aeverely  shattered  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  go  and  refit  at 
Boston,  which  he  did,  wilhont  regard  to  the  warmest  remonstrances 
from  Qreeae  Aud  La  Fayette.  Sullivan  waa  thus  lel^  in  a  critical 
aitoation  ;  a  force  came  hastily  from  New  York,  sufficient  to  over- 
wheim  him,  and  he  was  considered  to  hare  great  merit  in  eSecting 
a  precipitate  retreat,  with  only  the  dispersion  of  a  part  of  hts  army. 
Byron  aoon  after  arrived,  and  reinforced  Howe,  when  both' fleets 
were  placed  under  Admiral  Qambier ;  and  the  English  became  ■ 
completely  superior  at  sea.  The  American  press  raised  loud  mur* 
murs  at  the  inefficient  support  afibided  by  their  powerful  ally,  from 
whom  so  much  had  been  expected.  This  was  an  additional  trouble 
to  Washington,  who  dreaded  umbrage  between  the  two  nations,  and 
made  studied  apologies  to  the  French  officers  for  the  rash  language 
of  his  countrymen. 

He  did  Dotatiemptany  rariheroflensive  movements  this  campaign  t 
and  ChntDD  took  occasion  to  attack  some  of  the  principal  privateering 
stations.  On  Acusknet  river,  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  General  Brey  de- 
stroyed seventy  sail  of  ships,  and  numerous  storehouses!  and  from 
the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  a  large  supply  of  sheep  and  cattle 
was  drawn.  At  a  rendezvous,  however,  named  Egg  Point,  the 
success  was  imperfect,  a  great  part  of  the  shipping  having  es- 
caped. On  these  occasions,  plunder  and  outrage  were  practised  to 
an  unjustifiable  extent  against  known  privateers.  The  Americans, 
through  (he  report  of  the  French  alliance,  had  obtained  the  evacua- 
tion of  Philadelphia  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  their  hopes  of  this 
campaign  had  been  greatly  disappointed.  Their  pride,  however, 
was  gratified  by  the  arrival  at  Philadelphia  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, Gerard,  a  highly  respected  individual,  by  whose  agency  chiefly 
the  treaty  had  been  concluded. 

N  ihe  course  of  ibis  summer,  the  western  conntry 
had  been  the  scene  of  most  distressing  events ; 
the  lories  were  driven,  by  the  rigorous  laws 
enacted  against  them,  to  seek  an  asylum  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  colonies.  There  they 
found  themselves  among  the  Indians,  a  race 
always  bitterly  hostile  to  the  white  borderen, 
and  easily  eicited  to  the  most  daring  enter- 
prises.  The  tories  stimulated  these  allies  to  deeds  of  more  than  theii 
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wonted  barbanty.  Wyoming,  a  flaurishing  settlement  on  tbe  Peirn- 
aylntnia  frontier,  was  suddenly  assailed,  the  alendcr  militia  Raw 
which  defended  it  overpowered,  and  the  inhabitants  expcaed  to  all 
the  horrors  of  Indian  vengeance  and  masaacre.  From  the  latennt 
of  tbe  season,  only  a  few  partial  attempts  could  be  made  to  relaliatq. 
Nest  spring,  however,  General  Sulliran  was  despatched  with  foot 
thousand  men,  and  joined  by  General  CJinton  with  another  diTision 
from  tbe  Mohawlc  rirer.  They  entered  the  territory  of  the  .Indians, 
who,  quite  unable  to  resist  so  large  a  force,  abandoned  their  homea 
and  fled  before  (hem.  Tbe  villages  were  then  reduced  to  ashes, 
every  trace  of  cultivation  obliterated,  and  the  region  rendered  as 
much  as  possible  uninhabitable.  This  rigoar  is  said  to  have  been 
authorized  by  Washington,  and  jaslified  on  the  gronnd  that  withoot 
interposing  a  desert  between  the  states  and  this  savage  race,  no 
security  could  be  enjoyed  on  tbe  frontier. 

During  tbe  summer  of  1778,  the  Indians,  who  had  become  very 
troublesome  on  the  borderaof  Virginia,  received  a  severe  check  from 
Colonel  George  Rogers  Chirke.  With  a  body  of  Virginia  militia 
this  ofGcer  penetrated  to  the  British  settlements  on  the  Mississippi, 
captured  the  town  of  KaskaskJas,  and  made  prisoner  Colonel  HamiN 
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ton,  the  English  commander  of  that  quarter.  This  decisive  measure 
put  an  end  lo  Indian  barbarities  in  that  region. 

Similar  incursions  took  place  at  the  south.  A  body  of  refugees 
from  Florida  entered  Georgia,  and  summoned  Coionel  Mcintosh, 
commandant  of  the  fort  at  Sunbury,  to  surrender ;  but  on  receiving 
his  answer  to  come  and  take  him,  they  hastily  retired.  Another 
party  from  the  same  place,  after  laying  waste  a  large  tract  of  country, 
and  carrying  ofl*  all  the  negroes,  horses,  cattle  and  plate,  belonging 
to  the  planlera,  and  burning  the  town  of  Midtvay,  retired  into  Florida. 
Qeneral  Robert  Hone  determined  to  retaliate  these  attacks,  and 
marched  against  Sl  Augustine  with  two  thousand  troops,  but  siclc- 
ness  obliged  him  lo  retreat. 

The  British  commander-in-chief  now  concerted  a  plan  for  obtaining 
possession  of  Georgia,  by  invading  it  with  two  separate  bodies  of 
troops.  For  this  purpose.  Major-general  Prevost  was  to  march  frcaa 
.  Bu  Augustine,  with  his  whole  force,  and  invade  ibe  south,  whilst 
Uentenanl-colonel  Campbell,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men 
from  New  York,  invested  Savannah.  On  the  23d  of  December,  the 
latter  appeared  in  the  river,  and  efiected  ft  landing,  without  much 
opposition.    To  defend  the  state.  General  Robert  Howe  had  ilxnit 
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six  hundred  continental  aoldiera,  and  two  hundred  and  Edj  militia, 
and  njth  this  force  he  had  taken  a  very  advactBgeous  position,  lur- 
rounded,  except  in  front,  by  a  swamp,  river,  and  morass  j  and  the 
nature  of  the  place  was  such,  that  had  be  been  attacked  in  front,  he 
could  have  easily  defended  himself.  A  negro,  however,  being  aware 
of  a  small  private  path,  through  the  morass,  which  led  to  the  rear  of 
the  American  army,  conducted  a  detachment  of  light-infantry,  under 
Sir  James  Baird,  upon  the  rear,  while  an  attack  was  made  in  front. 
Thus  the  Americans  were  completely  entropped.  Although  they 
fought  desperately,  upwards  of  one  hundred  were  killed,  and  four 
hundred  and  fiAy-three  prisoners,  forty-eigbt  pieces  of  cannon, 
twenty-three  mortars,  the  fort,  the  shipping  in  the  river,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
remainder  of  the  American  army  retreated  into  South  Carolina. 
Augusta  and  Sunbury  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  now 
had  the  command  of  all  Georgia. 
After  this  time,  all  the  attempts  of  the  Briiieh  at  conquest  were 
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directed  from  the  souihera  towards  the  tniddle  atatea ;  and  Clinton 
delerinined  to  commence  the  campaign  of  1779.  by  an  attempt  to 
plant  the  royal  standard  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Carolinas. 

Meanwhile  the  American  navy,  which  was  soon  to  dispute  sac- 
cessfully  with  the  mistren  of  the  sea,  had  already  begun  to  distin- 
guish  itself.  Vast  numbere  of  British  merchantmen  and  West  India 
ships  were  captured  by  priraleers.  One  of  the  most  successful  naral 
officers  of  the  time  was  Captain  Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia. 
After  many  brilliant  achievements,  he  sailed  from  Charleston,  March, 
I77S,  in  the  Randolph,  of  thirty-six  guns  and  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  men.  Accompanying  him  were  the  General  Moultrie,  the 
Polly,  the  Fair  American,  and  the  Notre  Dame.  On  the  night  of 
March  7,  he  encountered  the  Yarmouth,  of  aiily-four  guns,  and 
engaged  her  without  knowing  the  disparity  of  force.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  action  he  was  wounded,  but  causing  a  chair  to  be 
brought,  he  remained  with  his  men  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  Randolph  blew  up,  carrying  with  her  the  gallant  Biddle,  sad  all 
his  crew  save  four.  The  remaining  part  of  the  sqaadron  escaped, 
the  Tarmouth  being  too  much  crippled  to  g;ive  chase. 

In  this  year,  the  celebrated  John  Paul  Jonea  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  anprotected  state  in  which  the  British  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  own  coast.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  in  the 
Ranger  of  eighteen  guns,  around  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  finally,  alYer  taking  several  prizes,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Drake,  a  twenty  gun  ship,  the  captain  of  which,  after  hearing  of  a 
descent  which  Jones  had  made  on  White  Haven,  sailed  out  of  the 
harbour  of  Carrickfergus  with  many  more  than  his  usual  complement 
of  men,  whilst  Jones  had  lost  nearly  half  of  the  men  which  he  had 
in  the  Ranger  when  he  first  set  sail.     The  remainder  had  been  sc 
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anay  in  prizea.  The  two  reuela  engtged  wilhin  pistol-shot,  and 
after  lixty-fitre  minutes  close  fighting,  the  captain  and  firat-lieiitenaDt 
of  the  Drake  were  both  dead,  and  the  Teasel  was  compeUed  to  strike 
her  colours.  Besides  these  two  breTc  officers,  the  enemy  lost  up- 
wards of  forty  men  in  the  action.  Jones  sailed  for  Brest  in  his  prize, 
where  he  anchored  on  the  7th  of  May,  after  an  absence  of  tweniy- 
eigfat  days,  dnring  which  time  he  had  taken  two  hundred  prisimers. 
Of  one  hundred  and  tirenty-three  men  with  him  when  he  sailed, 
only  two  were  with  bim  when  he  anchored  at  Brest,  the  remainder 
having  been  distribnted  among  his  many  prizes.  Jones'a  chief  ob- 
ject in  this  cruise  was  to  capture  as  many  prisoners  as  possible,  in 
order,  by  exchanging,  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  American  prisooers 
in  England  and  America,  of  which  the  number  was  large.  In  this 
object  he  completely  succeeded. 


CHAPTEE  XXXH. 

OAUFAIQN    OF    ITTdi 

ETERAL  of  th« 
-  late  operotioiu  of 
(  the  American  u> 
'I  my  owed  much 
:;  of  their  efficiency 
^  to  the  admirable 
'  training  of  Baron 
'  Steuben,  a  Ptus- 
sian  officer  who 
had  served  nn- 
N  derfiedericlcthe 
Qroat,  and  had  joined  the  American  standard  in  December)  1777. 
His  exact  discipline  contributed  largely  to  the  ultimate  aucceaa  of 
the  war. 

The  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  commander-in-chief  wu  now 
called  to  plans  for  the  campaign  of  1770.  The  formeii  looking  U 
their  previous  successes,  and  the  powerful  co-operation  of  Fnuics, 
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cherished  the  most  brilliant  expectations,  and  had  formed  schemes 
truly  magniBcent.  Concluding  that  the  English  would  be  speedily 
expelled,  or  would  of  their  own  accord  depart  from  America,  the  chief 
object  was  to  be  the  invasion  of  Canada,  from  three  different  points* 
the  French  being  invited  to  co-operate.  Washington,  on  ]eamiog 
this  vast  design,  took  the  utmost  pains  to  prove  its  futility,  and  it  was 
finally  abandoned. 

In  fact,  both  the  civil  and  military  strength  of  the  union  was  now 
at  a  lower  ebb  than  at  any  time  since  the  struggle  commenced.  The 
members  of  Congress  had  originally  consisted  of  the  ablest  men  in 
America,  animated  by  the  most  ardent  zeal,  and  implicitly  obeyed  by 
all  the  votaries  of  their  cause.  Afler  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
however,  a  new  modification  of  the  government  was  considered  ne- 
cessary. A  constitution  was  drawn  up,  and,  afler  many  delays  and 
difficulties,  brought  into  operation,  early  in  1779,  under  which  the 
state  legislatures  were  invested  with  all  the  most  important  powers, 
resigning  only  a  few  which  were  judged  indispensable  for  united 
action.  Congress  still  retained  the  direction  of  foreign  afi^rs,  of  the 
war,  and  consequently  of  the  naval  and  military  force ;  but  to  furnish 
men  and  supplies  for  these  services  they  had  no  resource,  except 
requisitions  addressed  to  the  state  legislatures.  The  latter  had  the 
complete  option  whether  they  should  or  should  not  comply,  and  had 
many  motives  which  strongly  inclined  them  to  the  latter  alternative ; 
indeed  compliance  could  only  be  aflforded  by  measures  very  unpopu- 
lar, and  which  would  have  much  disobliged  their  constituents.  The 
demands  of  Congress  were  thus  only  partially  and  unequally  fulfilled, 
and  the  levies  never  approached  the  amount  at  which  they  were 
nominally  fixed. 

The  financial  state  of  the  country,  too,  was  embarrassing  in  the 
extreme.  The  colonists,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  very 
little  accustomed  to  any  serious  taxation ;  and  having  taken  arms 
expressly  to  resist  it,  would  have  ill  brooked  paying  a  larger  amount 
for  their  expenses  than  Britain  had  ever  demanded.  It  was  not  till 
November,  1777,  that  Congress  ventured  to  make  a  requisition  of  five 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  to  which  the  states  but  faintly  responded. 
France  and  Spain  gave  some  assistance,  first  in  gift,  and  then  in  loan  ; 
but  as  their  own  finances  grew  embarrassed,  these  contributions  be- 
came very  stinted.  The  commissioners  endeavoured  to  treat  for  loans 
with  European  capitalists,  especially  in  Holland,  and  with  this  view 
drew  a  flattering  picture  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  new  republic. 
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and  her  ultimate  power  to  repay  eren  the  largest  advancefl;  but  ifae 
Dutch  were  not  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  such  security,  and  mo- 
ney  could  be  got  only  in  small  amount,  and  on  ezorbitanl  terms.  One 
house  made  a  somewhat  liberal  oSer,  but  on  condition  of  carrying  on 
the  whole  trade  of  the  Union,  and  holding  all  its  real  and  personal 
property  in  mortgage.  In  these  circumstances,  the  States  had  no 
resource  except  paper-money.  In  1775,  they  issued  three  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  this  moderate  amount  being  easily  absorbed  in  the  cir- 
culation, proved  an  available  resource.  They  were  thus  encouraged 
to  pour  forth  repeated  issues,  which  at  the  beginning  of  1779  had 
risen  to  above  a  hundred  millions,  and  in  the  courae  of  the  year  to 
double  that  amount,  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  ex- 
ceed. The  necessary  consequence  was  a  depreciation  of  the  notes 
to  about  a  fortieth  of  their  nominal  value,  and  hence  a  miserable 
derangement  in  all  mercantile  and  money  transactions.  The  evil 
was  aggravated,  too,  by  preposterous  remedies.  The  paper  at  its 
nominal  value  was  made  a  legal  lender  for  all  debts  ;  and  by  this 
iniquitous  measure,  which  Washington  deeply  regretted,  many  cre- 
ditors, both  public  and  private,  were  defrauded,  but  no  permanent 
relief  could  be  aSbrded.  As  the  articles  furnished  to  the  array,  like 
all  others,  rose  to  an  enormous  nominal  value,  they  were  so  ignorant 
as  to  fix  a  maximum,  above  which  they  should  not  be  received.    The 
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consequence  was,  (hat  at  this  inadequate  rata  nooe  ctnild  be  ^;  and 
the  army  would  bare  perished  had  not  this  abaurtl  regulatioo  been 
Tescinded. 

.   *^?i|tf^^  Europe,  however,  a  tiansaction  took  pbce  highly 
^    '^''        auspicious  to  the  American  cause.    Spaio,  after  long 
hesitation,  determined  to  join  the  confederacy ;  and, 
.  on  ths  12th  April,  1770,  concluded  for  that  purpose 
^   hklu^  *  secret  treaty  with  France.    She  had  for  some  tinta 
m  ofiered   and  even  pressed   herself  as   a   mediator. 

J  H  having  oitimately  proposed  a  congreaa  of  all  the  con* 
JcSS^i  lending  powers  at  Madrid,  and  during  ihe  negotia- 
tira,  a  general  suspension  of  arms  ;  but  as  it  nas  made  o  condition 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  colonies  were  to  remain  actually  inde- 
pendent, Britain,  though  without  expressing  any  hostile  feeling,  de- 
clared such  terms  inadmissible.  The  other  party,  however,  was  not 
disposed  to  stop  here.  On  the  16th  June,  D' Almadovar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  took  his  departure,  after  delivering  a  note,  complaining 
not  only  of  the  rejection  of  his  sovereign's  friendly  overtures,  but  of 
sundry  violences  committed  on  his  subjects  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  for  which  he  was  determined  to  seek  redress.  This  was  followed 
by  a  long  manifesto,  in  which  grievances  were  enumerated  to  the 
number  of  eighty-six,  and  the  necessity  stated  of  reducing  the  Bri- 
tish maritime  power.  These  documents  were  soon  answered  by 
letters  of  marque,  followed  by  open  war. 

"^dHEIR  interior  strength,  as  already  obeerred,  by  no 
/  /^  means  corresponded  with  the  splendour  of  their  foreign 
.  relations ;  and  Washington  had  clearly  demonstrated 
'  to  Congress  the  expediency  of  confining  themselves 
a  a  defensive  warfare.  Clinton,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  attempt  lo  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  from  New  York  ; 
but  engaged  in  some  extensive  expeditions  for  the  destruction  of  stores 
and  shipping.  The  moat  important  wns  undertaken  in  May  by  a 
squadron  under  Sir  George  Collyer,  upon  whom  the  command  of  th« 
naval  force  had  now  devolved,  and  having  on  board  eighteen  hundred 
men  commanded  by  General  Matthews.  The  object  was  the  naval 
yard  at  Gosport  on  the  Chesapeake,  with  the  military  stores  and 
shipping  Qi  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  the  two  chief  seats  of  commerca 
in  Virginia.  The  only  defence  was  a  fort  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  on  Elizabeth  river  near  Portsmouth ;  and  this  garrison,  con- 
sidering themselves  loo  weak  to  resist,  fled  into  a  morass  called  th« 
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Dismal  Swamp.  The  British  took  up  their  head><]uarten  there ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  made  a  complete  sweep  of  every  thing 
that  waa  to  be  found  on  this  range  of  coast,  destroying  or  taking  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seveti  vessels,  and  other  properly  valued  at  half 
a  million  sterling.  Clinton,  however,  very  judiciously  did  not  divide 
his  army  by  any  permanent  establishment. 

Immediately  on  their  return  to  New  York,  the  fleet  and  army  were 
employed  in  an  expedition  on  the  Hudson.  Kingsferry,  about  sixty 
miles  up,  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  highlands,  formed  the  moat 
convenient  communication  across  the  river  for  Washington's  army, 
whose  wings  occupied  both  banks.  It  was  defended  by  two  opposite 
forts.  Stony  Point  and  Verplank's  Point,  which  were  both  attacked. 
The  first,  being  unfinished,  was  at  once  evacuated ;  and  the  garrison 
of  the  other,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  resistance,  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der. Clinton  caused  the  two  places  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence  ; 
but  operations  were  not  pushed  farther  in  this  direction. 

The  next  enterprise  was  against  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  which 
Lad  been  a  very  extensive  and  successful  theatre  of  .privateering 
operations ;  and  on  the  3d  July,  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  sailed 
under  Sir  Qeorge  Collyer  and  General  Tryon,  governor  of  New  Torlc. 
Mew  Haven  was  soon  captured,  the  militia  making  a  vain  attempt  tr 
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resist.  There  is  stated  to  have  heen  an  intention  to  bam  the  town, 
which  was  changed  into  the  mere  seizure  of  the  stores  and  vessels. 
At  Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  a  greater  resistance  was  encountered ;  and 
both  these  places  were  nearly  reduced  to  ashes.  A  proposed  attack 
on  New  London  was  interrupted  by  a  counter-project  of  Washing^ 
ton,  who  was  anxious  to  do  something  to  efiace  the  impression  of  so 
many  losses.  It  being  understood  that  the  newly-captured  forts  oo 
the  Hudson  were  little  apprehensive  of  any  attack,  General  Wayne 
was  sent  with  a  detachment,  and  reached  Stony  Point  ^indiscovered 
at  midnight  of  the  15th  July,  when,  after  a  desperate  but  short  strag- 
gle, he  carried  the  place.  The  garrison,  five  hundred  and  forty-three 
in  number,  were  made  prisoners,  and  treated  with  great  humanity. 
The  opposite  fort  was  also  attempted,  but  without  success ;  and  the 
first,  being  then  thought  untenable,  was  demolished  and  abandoned ; 
but  Clinton  re-occupied  and  repaired  it. 

An  expedition  was  also  sent  in  June  from  Boston  against  a  station 
on  the  river  Penobscot,  formed  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Maclean  from  Nova  Scotia.  Above  three  thousand  militia,  under 
General  Lovell,  ejected  a  landing  on  the  peninsular  point  occupied 
by  the  English ;  but  the  works  appeared  to  him  too  strong  to  be  car- 
ried without  the  aid  of  regular  troops,  which  were  promised  by 
General  Gates.  Before  their  arrival,  however.  Sir  George  CoUyer 
appeared  in  the  river  with  a  squadron  from  New  York,  when  Lovell 
re-embarked  his  troops,  and  formed  with  his  ships  a  crescent  across 
the  river,  making  a  show  of  resistance,  till,  seeing  his  adversary 
bearing  up  with  superior  force,  he  took  to  flight,  and  having  no  re- 
treat, his  fleet  of  six  frigates  and  nine  smaller  vessels  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  men  escaped  on  shore,  but  had  to  penetrate  through 
a  long  extent' of  desert,  in  which  many  perished.  This  blow  was 
compensated  by  the  surprise  of  Powles  Hook,  a  fort  immediately 
opposite  to  New  York.  Being  far  within  the  British  lines,  the  com- 
mander yielded  to  a  culpable  security,  from  which,  about  three  in  the 
morning  of  the  18ih  August,  he  was  roused  by  Major,  afterwards 
Brigadier-General,  Henry  Lee,  who  entered  the  place  without  re- 
sistance, and  made  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  prisoners.  Circum- 
stances did  not  allow  the  captor  to  retain  it,  and  he  founj  some  diffi- 
culty in  retreating. 

Congress,  meantime,  had  planned  the  reduction  of  East  Florida, 
and  hence  had  recalled  General  Robert  Howe,  supplying  his  place 
by  Lincoln,  an  officer  of  much  higher  reputation,  who  had  been 
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second  under  Gates  against  Burgoyne.  He  Tound  every  thing  in  ths 
moat  anprepared  state ;  and,  before  being  able  to  put  any  foTCe  in 
motion,  learned  the  total  defeat  of  hia  predeceasor,  and  the  conqnest 
of  Georgia,  which  are  noticed  in  the  fonner  chapter.  Lincola  could 
then  aim  only  at  covering  South  Carolina  ;  and  the  river  Savannah 
formed  so  alrong  a  baTrier,  that  the  British  general  did  not  attempt 
to  cross.  Meantime,  eboat  seven  hundred  royalist  refugees,  who  hnd 
been  driven  to  take  shelter  among  the  Indians,  attempted  to  rejoin  the 
king's  forces.  Being  attacked,  however,  by  Colonel  Pickens  with  a 
body  of  militia,  Colonel  Boyd,  their  commander,  was  killed,  and  only 
three  hundred  reached  their  destination.  Several  of  the  prisonen 
were  tried  and  put  to  death. 

Lincoln,  encouraged  by  this  success,  and  being  daily  reinforced, 
caused  General  Ashe  with  fourteen  hundred  men  to  cross  the  8a- 
Tannah,  and  take  post  at  its  junction  with  Briar  Creek,  a  stream  nn- 
fordable  for  some  miles  up,  and  appearing  completely  to  secure  hia 
front.  It  waa  thus  hoped  to  exclude  the  English  from  Augusta  and 
oil  the  upper  territories.  Colonel  Prevost,  however,  brother  to  the 
general,  making  a  circuit  of  fiAy  miles,  and  crossing  at  fords  fifteen 
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milea  above,  came  unexpecledly  on  the  rear  of  thia  bodyi  and  totally 
routed  them — (he  regular  troops,  ofier  aUempting  resistance,  being  all 
either  killed  or  taken.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  Lincoln,  a^n 
reinforced,  determined  to  proceed  with  bis  main  body  ugainst  Augusta. 
Prerost,  ioslead  of  a  long  and  harassing  march  in  that  direction. 
Bought  to  recall  htm  by  a  movement  against  Charleston  ;  but  intend- 
ing only  a  feint,  he  proceeded  with  a  leisure  which  he  found,  reason 
to  regret,  as  it  appears  had  all  practicable  speed  been  employed,  that 
capital  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  alarm,  hoverer,  bad 
been  given,  and  such  active  preparations  made,  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack,  but  distributed  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  ialand 
of  St.  John.  Lincoln,  who  had  hastened  down,  made  an  attempt  to 
beat  up  his  quarters,  without  success;  and  the  midsummer  heat 
causing  a  suspension  of  military  operations,  the  British  tnmpa  retired 
unmolested  into  Georgia. 

This  state  of  aflatrg  in  the  southern  colonies  called  imperionsly  for 
the  attention  of  Congress,  and  Washington  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
tacb  thither  some  part  even  of  his  reduced  army.    He  aolicited  more 
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powerful  aid  from  D'EsUung,  who  commsnded  in  Ihs  West  Indies  an 
army  sufficiently  powerful  lo  cruab  the  English  in  Georgia. 

SHE  French  admiral  received  this  application 
I  just  after  having  fought  a  hard  halite  against 
1  Commodore  Byron,  which  obliged  the  latter 
3  go  into  port  to  refit.  The  former  being 
I  thos  for  a  time  master  of  the  sea,  determioed 
t  once  to  comply  with  the  request,  took  on 
I  boird  six  thousand  land-troops,  and  steered 
I  direct  for  Savannah,  where  be  captured  a 
'  fi/iy-gun  ship  and  three  frigates.  Prevost  had 
his  force  broken  up  into  detachments  distributed  along  the  frontier ; 
but  these  were  ordered  in  so  promptly,  that  before  the  French  had  ■ 
landed  and  formed  a  junction  with  Uncoln,  nearly  al!  bad  arrived. 
On  the  IGih  September,  D'Eitaing  appeared  before  the  place  and 
summoned  it  to  surrender.  Prevost,  under  pretext  of  negotiation 
obtained  a  suspension  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  Colonel 
Maitland  entered  with  the  last  and  largest  detachment,  eluding  Lin- 
coln ;  and  the  full  determination  to  resist  was  then  announced.  The 
aUies,  on  reconnoitering  the  works,  deemed  it  imprudent  to  attempt 
them  by  storm,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  a  few  days  till  the  heary 
ordnance  and  stores  could  be  brought  from  the  fleet.  They  brok« 
ground  on  the  23d  September ;  but  the  defence  was  conducted  whh 
great  vigour  and  skill,  under  the  direction  of  Major  MoncrieS*;  so  that 
notwithstanding  some  progress  made  by  the  1st  October,  on  interval 
must  still  elapse  before  surrender  could  be  expected.  D'Eslaicg  then 
refused  to  adventure  his  fleet  longer  on  this  insecure  coast,  in  a  tem- 
pestuous season,  and  while  liable  to  attack  from  the  British  squadron 
refitted  and  reinforced ;  yet  before  departing,  he  ofiered  to  concur  in 
an  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  This  was  agreed  to ;  and  a 
hollow  way  being  observed,  by  which  troops  could  advance  to  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  wall,  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  the  flower 
of  the  combined  army,  undertook  to  penetrate  it,  while  (he  rest 
amused  the  garrison  by  feigned  attacks.  This  party  pushed  on  with 
great  vigour;  they  had  even  crossed  the  ditch,  mounted  the  parapet, 
and  planted  their  standards  on  the  waU.  Being  here  exposed,  how- 
ever, to  a  tremendous  fire  from  works  well  constructed  and  com- 
pletely manned,  they  soon  gave  way ;  Count  Pulaski  was  killed,  and 
a  brisk  attack  by  Major  Glaziers  drove  the  whole  back  into  the  hol- 
low.    They  then  renounced  the  attack,  having  sustained  the  scnrc 
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losa  of  seven  hundred  French  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-foaT  Ante- 
licans  killed  and  wounded ;  while  that  of  the  beaieged  waa  only  fifty- 
fire.  The  French  admiral  no  longer  paused  in  embarking  his  troopt 
and  sailing  for  the  West  Indies;  thus  a  second  time  diaappoiBtiDg 
sanguine  expectations,  and  leaving  the  American  cause  in  a  wone 
state  than  before. 

During  the  summer,  a  squadron  was  fitted  out  by  the  American 
commissioneTs  of  Paris,  the  command  of  which  waa  given  to  Commo- 
dore John  Paul  Jones.  He  sailed  from  Port  L'Orienti  in  July,  in  th« 
Bon  Homme  Richard  of  forty  guns,  accompanied  by  the  Alliaocei 
thirty-six,  the  Pallas,  thirty-two,  and  the  Vengeance,  twelve. 

Ader  capturing  several  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  he  threat 
cned  to  lay  the  town  of  Leith  under  contribution;  but  astonn  conuog 
on,  he  aet  sail,  and  directed  his  course  to  Flamborough  Head.  On 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  September,  while  cruising  off  the  Head,  he 
fell  in  with  the  Serapis,  of  forty-four  guns,  which  was  convoying  the 
Baltic  feet,  in  company  with  (he  frigate  Countess  of  Scarboroagh. 
The  people  of  the  surrounding  country  were  gathered  on  the  heights 
about  the  Head,  and  witnessed  the  novel  scene.  The  Serapis  had 
every  advantage  over  the  Richard  in  the  number  and  calibre  of  gniUi 
and  in  being  mora  manageable  than  her  antagonist.    This  advan- 
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tage  was  somewhat  lessened,  howeveri  hy  the  Serapis  running  her 
bowsprit  between  the  poop  and  mizzen-mast  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  when  Jones,  with  his  own  hands,  lashed  it  bst,  and  brought 
the  [wo  vessels  together.  The  ehipa  were  thus  engaged  from  half- 
past  eight  till  half-post  ten,  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  touching  each 
other's  sides.  One  of  the  men  on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  carried  a 
bosket  of  hand-grenades  out  on  the  mainyard,  and  threw  them  among 
the  crew  of  the  Serapis.  At  half-past  eight,  one  of  these  comhusti- 
bles  exploded  a  cart  ridge -magazine,  blew  up  among  the  people  abad' 
the  nmin-mast,  and  rendered  all  the  guns  on  that  side  useless.  The 
two  ships  were  frequently  on  fire  during  the  action,  and  the  spectacle 
was  inexpressibly  awful.  At  last  Captain  Pearson  of  the  Serapis 
struck  his  flag,  when  Jones  immediately  transferred  his  crew  on 
board  of  her,  as  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  in  a  sinking  condition. 

Whilst  the  action  between  the  two  larger  vessels  was  maintained) 
the  Pallas  engaged,  and,  after  two  hours'  fighting,  compelled  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough  to  surrender.  On  the  S6th,  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  after  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  Commodore  Jones  to  save 
her,  went  down.  Jones  sailed  for  Holland  with  his  prizes,  and  on 
the  3d  of  October  anchored  off  the  Texel,  having  taken  during  the 
short  cruise  prizes  estimated  to  amount  to  more  than  a640,000. 

In  nSO,  Commodore  Jones  took  command  of  the  Ariel,  a  small 
store-ship  of  twenty  guns,  and  sailed  for  the  United  States ;  but, 
losing  his  masts  in  a  gale,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  L'Orient  to 
refit ;  and,  thus  delayed,  he  did  not  reach  America  until  February, 
1781.  Jones  was  honoured  with  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  a  gold 
medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  over  the  Serapis. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

CA1IFAI05  Qt  1T80. 

,  ENERAL  CLINTON  hid 

I  determined  to  begiD  opem- 
H  tiona  on  k  greet  actle  in 
r  the  sottthem  etatn.  Re- 
cent infonQstion  ahowod 
them  to  be  mora  defeiiGelass,  and  the 
inhabitants  better  inclined  to  the  Bridah 
dominion,  than  tbosQ  on  the  greet  north- 
ern theatre  of  war;  while  their  redac- 
tion might  facilitate  that  of  the  othen, 
I  or  at  all  eventa  pTeeerre  for  BritaiD  an 
iropoTtant  poition  of  hrr  American  ter- 
ritory. He  bad  recently  obuined  a  reinforcement  from  Ehi^and. 
and  had  withdrawn  the  force  hitherto  aiationod  with  little  advantnge 
apon  Rhode  Island.  On  the  36th  of  December,  1779,  leaving  Knyp- 
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bauBen  tvilh  troops  sufficient  lo  defend  New  York  against  the  army 
of  Washington,  he  sailed  with  Sve  thousand  men  for  Savannah. 

HE  voyage  was  prol<»ged  till  the 
end  of  January ;  some  of  the  veft- 
aeU  were  wrecked,  tild  nearly  all 
th«  hones  periabed.  He  exerted 
himself  actively  to  npair  these 
losses ;  and  by  the  middla  of  Fehrn- 
BTy  he  re-embarked  and  landed  at 
;  St.  John's  Island,  near  Chariesteo. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  reoYuitisi^ 
and  reinforcing  bis  troops  and  »• 
monminghis  cavalry;  while  Lincoln  was  actively  strengthening  iha 
gartisoDi  and  restoring  ths  works  which,  since  the  memorable  altaek 
in  Hey,  had.fiUIea  into  almost  complete  decay.  He  raised  two 
thousand  re||:utars,  one  thousand  militia,  and  a  great  body  of  armed 
citizens ;  but  the  chief  hope  rested  on  preventing  the  British  from 
crossing  the  bar ;  but  the  fleet,  under  a  favourable  wind  and  tide, 
passed  with  scarcely  any  opposition.  Lincoln  then  seriously  delibe- 
rated on  evacuating  the  place  and  saving  his  army  ;  but  he  dreaded 
popular  reproach,  and  was  buoyed  up  with  promises  of  re-inforce* 
inents  that  never  arrived.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Clinton  crossed  the 
Ashley,  which, with  Cooper  river,  encloses  the  peninsula  of  Charles- 
ton, and  brake  ground  before  the  city.  On  the  9th,  the  first  parallel 
was  completed ;  yet  the  garrison  siilt  communicated  with  the  country 
by  their  cavalry  at  Monks*  Corner,  about  thirty  miles  up  Cooper 
river.  Colonel  Tarleton  surprised  and  defeated  this  body.  The 
British  soon  aHer  received  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand ;  when 
Lincoln  seriously  proposed  an  attempt  to  extricate  his  army ;  but  the 
principal  inhabitants,  entertaining  a  well-founded  dread  of  ill-treat- 
ment from  the  captors,  prevailed  upon  him  only  to  offer  a  capitula- 
tion on  condition  of  the  garrison  being  still  allowed  to  serve.  This 
proposal  was  at  once  rejected ;  the  siege  was  steadily  pushed  ;  all 
the  outward  posts  successively  fell  ;  and  the  third  parallel  being 
completed,  preparations  were  made  for  a  general  assault.  Lin- 
coln, then  seeing  his  situation  hopeless,  submitted  to  the  terms 
profiered  by  the  victor,  that  all  the  military  stores  should  be  given 
up,  the  regular  troops  made  prisoneia  of  war,  while  the  militia, 
on  giving  their  parole,  might  return  and  remain  unmolested  at 
iheb  homes.     The  prisoners  taken  were  stated  by  Clinton  at  fin 
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Ihotiaand  six  hundred  and  eighteen,  with  one  thoasand  seamen  and 

three  hundred  and  eleven  ])ieces  of  ordnance. 

Clinton  now  published  a  proclamation,  promising  to  the  people  a 
renewal  of  all  their  former  privileges,  with  the  addition  of  not  being 
taxed  unless  by  their  own  consent.  Soon  after,  be  issued  another, 
absolving  the  militia  from  their  paroles,  and  calling  upon  them  to  join 
with  other  citizens  in  aiding  the  British  cause.  This  step  was  an 
outrageous  breach  of  faith,  and  at  once  roused  the  whole  southern 
country  into  determined  resistance  of  their  faithless  oppressors. 

On  the  6lh  of  June,  Clinton  set  sail  for  New  York,  leaving  Lord 
Cornwallis  with  four  thousand  men  to  secure,  and  if  he  could, emend 
his  conquests.  Detachments  had  already  been  sent  up  the  principal 
rivers.  Savannah,  Siiluda,  and  Santee.  On  the  last  only,  a  party  of 
four  hundred,  under  Ccilnncl  Buford,  was  rapidly  retreoting.  Though 
ten  days  in  advance,  tliey  were  overtaken  by  the  rapid  march  of 
Tarlcion,  and  at  Waxhaws  completely  routed  and  dispersed.  Tarle- 
ton  caused  a  massacre  of  nearly  the  whole  detachment,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  term  Tarhton's  quarters,  which  was  current  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  principal  force  of  ihe  enemy  was 
then  advanced  to  Camden  on  the  Wateree,  near  the  frontier  of  North 
Carolina  ;  but  the  intense  heat,  with  the  difficulty  of  provisioning 
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the  army  till  the  corn  wu  on  the  ground,  rendered  a  delay  necessary. 
The  Tories  in  that  province  were  advised  lo  remain  quiet  till  a 
powerful  support  could  be  brought  forward  ;  hut  their  furioui  zeal 
could  not  be  restrained,  and  brolie  out  in  several  insurrections,  which 
were  suppressed  and  punished  with  a  rigour  tending  to  deter  from 
simiiar  attempts  in  future. 

Extreme  alarm  was  felt  by  the  American  government  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  these  events  ;  and  amid  the  greatest  obstacles,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  vigorous  efibrls  to  retrieve  their  afliiirs.  Wash- 
ington made  arrangements  for  the  march  of  the  troops  in  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  and  for  catling  out  the  militia  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  He  placed  them  under  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  veteran 
German  officer  ;  but  Congress  soon  after  conferred  the  chief  command 
on  Gates,  hoping  that  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne  might  again  tntn 
the  tide  of  fortune.    Notwithstanding  the  utmost  despatch,  the  want 
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of  money,  military  Mores,  and  proriuona,  detained  him  so  long,  tlutt 
thongb  the  expedition  aet  out  in  March,  it  wsa  the  beginning  of 
August  before  he  could  approach  Camden,  with  about  four  Ihonauid 
men,  mostly  militia.  He  advanced  in  the  determination  to  poah 
vigorously  oflenaire  operations,  hoping  to  Indnce  Lord  Bawdoa  to 
fall  bock  upon  Charleston.  That  officer,  howerer,  had  giren  notice 
to  CornwallJa,  who  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  though  his  force 
was  little  more  than  two  thousand,  he  resolred  without  hesitatioo 
ID  attack.  He  had  set  out  in  the  night  of  the  16th,  with  a  new 
to  surprise  the  Americans,  when,  by  a  aingulor  concurrence,  he  met 
Gates  in  full  march  with  the  same  design  against  himaelf.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  latter  was  driven  in,  when  both  parties  thought  it 
advisable  to  postpone  the  general  action  till  daylight.  In  the  Ameri- 
can line,  Kalb,  with  most  of  the  regulars,  commanded  on  the  right, 
while  the  militia  of  Carolina  formed  the  centre,  and  that  of  Virginia 
the  left.  The  conflict  began  with  the  last,  who  were  attacked  by  the 
British  in&ntry,  under  Colonel  Webster,  with  such  impetuoaily, 
that  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  precipitately  fled.  The  whole 
of  the  led  and  centre  also  fled.  Gates  himself  retreated  till  he 
reached  Charlotte,  eighty  miles  distant. 

i^EANTIME,  Kalb,  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Lord 

,  Rawdon,  long  and  firmly  maintained  his  gnund, 

I  gaining  even  some  advantage ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  victorious  divisions  hod  wheeled  round 

.  against  him,  that  his  corps  was  broken  and  dis- 
persed.    He  himself,  covered  with  wounds,  be- 

'  came  a  captive,  and,  notwithatmding  every  care, 
expired  in  a  few  boura.  About  one  thousand  priMnen  were  taken, 
and  the  whole  army  was  scattered.  Gates  erred  in  fighting  a  pitched 
battle  with  sn  army  consisting  chiefly  of  militia,  and  in  having  com- 
posed of  them  so  great  a  part  of  his  regular  line,  instead  of  merely 
employing  them  to  skirmish  on  his  front  and  flanks  ;  but,  in  fact, 
his  veteran  force  seenu  to  have  scarcely  sufficed  for  a  duly  extended 
order  of  battle. 

Meantime,  the  patriots  in  South  Carolina  had  begun  to  rise  at  dif- 
ferent points.  The  militia,  complaining  that  the  terms  granted  hod 
not  been  duly  observed,  deserted  the  British  standard  in  masses : 
one  Colonel  Lisle  carried  with  him  a  whole  battalion.  Thus  were 
assembled,  under  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Sumpter,  an  aeiire 
partisan,  upwards  of  six  hundred,  raised  by  a  dutachmcnt  from  th« 
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main  army  to  about  one  thoosKad.  He  wai  npulted  in  attaclu 
Dpoo  the  BtatioDi  calted  Rocky  Mount  snd  Hanging  Rock ;  but,  on 
tha  eTening  beraie  the  battle  of  Camden,  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
■trong  redoubt  on  the  Watetee,  taking  above  one  hundred  prisoneTS. 
On  learning  the  fiital  issue  of  (hat  day,  he  instantly  began  his  re- 
treat, and  reached  with  such  celerity  the  fords  of  ihe  Catawba,  that 
he  considered  himself  safe,  and  allowed  his  men  to  repose  during  th« 
heat  of  the  day.  Tarleton  was  sent  in  pursuit.  His  rapidity  was 
such,  that  the  greitar  part  of  bis  corps  could  not  follow  him  ftom 
fatigue;  but  wttit-*!we  hundred  and  sixty  only  lie  came  up,' and 
found  Sumpter's  party  completely  unprepared,  their  videttes  asleep, 
and  the  men  lying  apart  from  their  arms.  Roused  from  slumber  Jiy 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  they  scarcely  attempted  resistance  ;  and 
aAer  a  short  struggle,  about  half  were  captured,  the  others  diapened. 
They  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  besides  three 
hundred  and  ten  prisoners ;  all  their  stores  were  taken,  and  th* 
British  captives  recovered. 

Cornwallii,  having  thus  become  master  of  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners,  put  many  of  them  to  death,  and  thus  exaspenited  the 
war  into  one  of  extermination. 

After  a  few  weeks'  delay  on  account  of  the  heat,  the  Brititli 
general  advanced  to  Charlotte  Town,  in  North  Carolina.    HeanticMi 
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a  corps  of  about  aixieeo  hundred  Tory  militia  hariag  been  ouemblad, 
under  Major  Fergoaon,  be  was  directed  to  moTB  westward,  and  dear 
the  territory  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  He  tvaa  led  fkrthv 
in  this  direction  by  the  moremenis  of  a  party  of  patriota  whieb 
threatened  Augusta,  where  be  approached  and  rouaed  into  action  i 
class  of  terrible  foes  to  the  British  cause.  The  borderen,  who  rovsd 
along  the  sides  of  the  AUegbaay,  were  if  poaaiUe  ruder  and  bolder 
than  the  boys  of  the  Green  Mountains.  They  tode  on  light  flaat 
horses,  carrying  only  their  rifle,  a  blanket,  and  knapsack.  Food  ma 
procured  by  the  gun,  or,  on  its  occasional  failure,  from  a  small  hwti 
of  cattle  driven  behind  them.  At  night,  the  earth  was  their  bed,  tin 
sky  their  canopy.  They  thus  moved  with  a  awiftness  which  no 
ordinary  troops  could  liTal. 

ERGUSON,  after  reeeinng  orders  from 
Lord  Comwallis  to  move  westward,  at- 
tempted to  relieve  Augusta,  then  threat- 
ened by  a  band  of  patriots  under  Colonel 
Clarke ;  and  thus  roused  against  him 
those  terrible  antagonists  of  the  Toriea 
-the  border  settlers.  These  men  esma 
down  suddenly  upon  Ferguson.  Ha  eom- 
menced  a  hasty  retreat  from  Charlotte. 
Tille  ;  but  several  bands  under  Colonels  Williams,  Campbellt  Shel- 
by, and  Tracy,  baring  united  together,  began  a  rapid  puraoit. 
Halting  at  Gilbert  town,  they  selected  sixteen  hundred  of  iheil  beat 
riflemen,  and  hurrying  on,  overtook  the  Tories  encamped  at  King's 
Mountain.  Arranging  themselves  in  three  divisions,  under  Colonels 
Cleavcland,  Shelby,  and  Campbell,  they  attacked  by  turns,  and  on 
being  repulsed,  retired  but  a  little  distance,  re-formed,  and  again 
advanced.  Ferguson  charged  again  and  again  with  the  hayoneL 
Bepulse  only  inspired  his  assailants  to  greater  exertions,  and  afier 
an  hour's  fighting,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  hia  survirlog 
troops,  numbering  eight  hundred,  surrendered.  One  hundred  and 
filly  fell  dead  in  the  action,  and  as  many  more  were  wounded. 
Fifteen  hundred  stand  of  arms  were  also  captured  ;  the  American 
loss  was  small;  but  among  the  dead  was  the  lamented  Colonel 
Williams. 

During  these  operations  in  the  south,  General  Washington  was  ao 
cramped  in  resources  for  supplying  the  army,  and  surrounded  by 
difficulties  of  so  formidable  a  nature,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
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attempt  ofleDsive  aperationa  or  any  magnitude.  Many  of  the  troops 
were  in  a  starring  condition,  and  all  were  so  destitute  of  clothing  as 
to  be  in  danger,  during  the  winter,  of  perishing  with  cold.  Numbers 
of  horses  died  or  were  rendered  useless  ;  the  pay  of  officers  was  de- 
preciated to  a  mere  nominal  value ;  and  the  whole  army  had  ceased 
to  receive  the  promises  of  Congress  with  confidence.  While  these 
symptoms  threatened  the  dissoluttan  of  the  army,  the  term  of  service 
of  several  of  the  regiments  expired,  and  the  greatest  efforts  wetfl 
requisite  to  induce  them  to  remain. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  amid  these  appalling  hardships, 
mutiny  began  to  display  itself.  Two  Connecticut  regiments  paraded 
under  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  either  obtaining  subsistence  by  force, 
or  returning  home.  After  much  persuasion,  however,  they  were 
ipduced  to  return  to  duty.  About  the  same  time,  papers  from  the 
enemy,  containing  promises  of  abundant  food  and  pay,  if  they  would 
desert  to  the  British,  were  primely  circulated  among  the  soldiers  ; 
but,  to  the  honour  of  the  American  character,  tbey  were  treated  with 
utter  contempt.  Notwithstanding  this  repulse.  General  Knyphausen 
crossed  into  New  Jersey  with  five  thousand  men,  in  order  (o  take 
advantage  of  circumstances  ;  but  he  was  so  roughly  handled  by  both 
regulars  and  ratlitia,  that  he  retreated  to  Elizabethlown.     Cliuton 
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hATing  arrived  froinCharlestaD,Knt  him  a  reinfoicement,  with  which 
he  again  advaaced  toward  Springfield.  He  waa  opposed  b^Genonl 
Greene,  and  aher  a  sevcTe  actioQ,  be  burned  the  town  and  tetirod  to 
New  York.  The  loss  of  the  American!  wos  about  eighty  nwa; 
that  of  the  enemy  considenbly  more. 

ATE  in  the  spring,  the  Maiquia  da 
La  Fayeite  returned  from  Fninee 
with  the  cheering  intelligence  that 
his  government  would  shortly  aend 
a  land  and  naval  force  to  assist  the  Americana. 
He  was  eathuaiastically  received'  both  by.  Con- 
gress and  the  people.  In  July,the  first  diridon 
of  the  promised  fleet  arrived  at  LoDg  Island.  It 
isisled  of  seven  ships,  two  frigateB,  a  cutter, 
led  hospital  ship,  and  thirty-two  transports,  carrying  in  all  aU 
thousand'  men  and  five  hundred  and  ninety  guns.  The  land  fbrco 
waa  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Bochambeauj  the  fleet  by  the 
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Cheyalier  de  Ternay.  Such,  howeyer,  was  the  scarcity  of  military 
stores  among  the  Americans,  that  they  were  totally  unprepared  to 
act  with  their  new  allies ;  and  before  supplies  could  be  obtained, 
news  came  that  the  remainder  of  the  French  fleet  was  detained 
in  the  harbour  of  Brest  by  a  blockade — thus  blasting  all  the  brilliant 
hopes  of  ending  the  war  in  that  campaign. 

In  September  of  this  year,  a  plot  was  discovered  which,  happily 
for  the  honour  of  America,  stands  out  as  a  solitary  episode  in  our 
history.  To  understand  its  causes,  we  must  glance  back  to  events 
preceding  the  year  1780.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  exertions  of  General  Arnold,  that  the  Americans 
gained  the  battle  of  Stillwater.  He  was  there  wounded  in  the  leg, 
and  being  unfit  for  active  service,  was  appointed  commander  at 
Philadelphia,  after  its  evacuation  by  the  British.  Here  an  extrava- 
gant course  of  living  soon  involved  him  in  debt,  from  which  he 
sought  to  free  himself  by  trade  and  privateering.  This  failing, 
he  resorted  to  peculation.  In  July,  1779,  he  exhibited  his  accounts, 
with  heavy  demands  against  the  public,  half  of  which  were  rejected 
by  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  them.  He  appealed  to  Con- 
gress ;  but  a  committee  from  that  body  confirmed  the  commissioners* 
report.  This  Jed  to  some  bitter  reflections  upon  Congress ;  and 
Arnold  was  at  length  tried  by  a  court-martial,  on  charges  preferred 
by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chief.  This  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted by  Washington  with  becoming  delicacy. 

Arnold  now  applied  for  the  command  of  West  Point,  the  strongest 
military  station  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  and  so  situated  as  to 
defend  the  camps  of  the  American  army  on  both  sides  of  the  North' 
river,  as  well  as  command  the  river  itself.  Washington,  anxious  to 
heal  the  general's  lacerated  feelings,  wished  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  whole  lef^  wing,  during  the  march  of  his  army  upon 
New  York ;  but  on  the  assertion  of  Arnold  that  his  wound  would 
not  permit  his  engaging  in  active  service,  the  commander-in-chief 
readily  granted  him  the  superintendence  of  West  Point. 

Being  thus  placed  in  possession  of  an  important  military  post, 
Arnold  began  the  prosecution  of  a  scheme  he  had  long  meditated, 
which  was  no  less  than  to  surrender  himself  to  the  enemy,  together 
with  all  the  stores  and  troops  under  his  command.  After  a  secret 
negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  through  the  agency  of  Major 
Andr^,  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  he  agreed  to  put  that 
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commander  in  possession  of  the  fortresa,  by  marching  his  troops  into 
the  neighbouring  defiles,  while  ihe  enemy  would  enter  through  • 
designated  pass.  During  ibis  correspondence,  Arnold  anumed  the 
name  of  Gastavus,  and  AndrS  that  of  John  Anderson ;  while,  to 
TacilitaEe  iheir  operations,  the  Vulture  slooprof-wor  moTod  up  the 
river  and  stationed  itself  as  near  as  possible  to  West  Point,  without 
exciting  suspicion. 

At  this  time  General  Washington,  with  Knox,  La  E^yette,  Knd 
other  officers,  was  at  Hartford,  concerting  with  the  Count  Rocham 
beau  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  This  was  u 
ranged  on  the  2l9t  of  September,  1780.  On  the  same  day,  Andr< 
arrived  on  shore  from  the  Vulitire  with  a  surtont  over  his  regimentals, 
and  in  a  boat  provided  by  Arnold.  The  latter  met  him  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Smith.  Day  appeared  before  their  conference  was  finished, 
and  for  fear  of  discovery,  Andr£  was  secreted  within  the  American 
posts.  On  the  following  night,  for  some  cause  not  well  understood, 
the  boatmen  refused  to  return  him  to  the  Tulturo,  and  Arnold  fur- 
nished him  with  a  pass  to  "  permit  John  Anderson  to  go  to  the  Itnes 
at  White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought  proper,  he  being  on  public 
business."  After  safely  passing  the  guards  and  outposts,  he  WM 
suddenly  seized  by  Ihrt-e  mihtia  men.    Instead  of  producing  hu 
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pus,  he  asked  where  they  belonged  ;  and  being  answered  "to  be* 
low,"  ^New  York,3  he  immediately  replied,  "  So  do  I,"  adding  that 
he  waa  a  Brilish  officer  on  urgent  business.  On  searching  his  per- 
MR,  they  found  in  his  boot  papers  in  Arnold's  handwriting,  contain- 
ing full  descriptions  of  the  garrison  and  defences  of  West  Point,  and 
B  copy  of  ft  report  laid  by  Washington  before  a  council  of  war  on  the 
6tb  of  the  month.  Aware  of  his  fatal  mistake,  Andr£  ofiered  his 
captors  a  purse  of  gold,  with  his  valuable  walch  and  a  large  stim  of 
money,  should  they  permit  him  to  pass  ;  but  nobly  disdaining  these, 
Ihey  conveyed  him  to  Colonel  Jameson,  commander  of  the  militia  in 
that  qaarier.  This  officer  imprudently  permitted  AndrS  to  .write  a 
letter  to  Arnold,  informing  him  that  Anderson  was  captured.  The 
traitor  was  thus  enabled  to  escape;  Jameson  forwarded  a  letter  to 
General  Washington,  then  on  his  road  to  West  Point ;  but  it  did  not 
reach  him  until  it  was  too  late  to  orregl  the  fugitive. 

MortiRed  as  was  the  whole  army  at  the  disclosure  of  this  nefarious 
plot,  it  was  a  subject  of  rejoicing  that  Providence  had  so  manifestly 
inlerposed  to  counteract  it.  Washington  appointed  a  board  of  four- 
teen general  officers  to  examine  ihe  case  of  Andre.  On  his  own 
confession  of  the  circumstances,  they  unanimously  pronounced  him 
A  spy,  and  that  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  nations  he  should  suffer 
death.  Washington  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  this  rerdict.  Every 
eflbrt  was  made  to  save  him  by  the  British  eommander,  and  even  by 
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Aroold  hiroaetf.  Andr6  made  but  one  request ;  it  vraa  tb&t  he  migbt 
dio  aa  a  soldier.  This  also  Washington  submitted  to  his  officen, 
but  in  their  opinion  it  could  not  be  granted ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber the  youthful,  but  loo  pliable  Andre  expired  on  a  gallows.  The 
sympathy  for  him  throughout  the  American  camp  was  unexampled 
under  any  similar  circumstances  ;  and  his  fate  deeply  affected  the 
loyal  army.  While  the  place  of  his  execution  n-as  often  moistened 
by  the  tears  of  his  foes,  the  infamous  Arnold  was  allowed  to  move  a 
despised,  insulted  being,  among  those  whom  he  bad  attempted  to 
benefit,  and  finally  to  descend  into  the  grave,  unlamentedand  uncared 
for.     The  whole  plan  against  West  Puint  proved  a  total  failure. 

In  October,  Clinton  sent  General  Leslie  to  Chesapeake  bay,  with 
three  thousand  picked  troops,  to  form  a  junction  with  Lord  Cora- 
wallis.  Some  time  after,  he  received  orders  from  his  lordship  to  join 
him  at  Charleston,  which  he  did, 'thus  swelling  the  forces  at  that 
place  to  more  than  eleven  thousand  troops. 

In  November,  Major  Talmadge  with  eighty  men  crossed  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  allacking  Fort  George,  a  British  station  on  Long 
Island,  captured  it,  together  with  a  lieutenant-colonel,  one  captain, 
and  fifty-five  privates.  His  loss  was  one  man  wounded;  that  of  lUe 
eaemy  eight  killed  or  wounded. 
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Tho  hardahips  of  the  troops,  daring;  the  winter  of  I78(V-*8I,  wen 
equally  formidable  with  thoee  of  the  fonoer  year ;  and  the  integrity 
of  the  anny  was  again  comprotnised  by  Mveral  instances  of  Terolt. 
On  the  night  of  January  1,  thirteen  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  stationed  at  MoiriBtown  seized  their  arms  and  marched  towards 
Philadelphia,  to  demand  redress  from  Congress.  In  attempting  to 
quell  this  movement,  one  officer  was  Villed  and  several  wounded. 
Oenerol  Wayne  rode  among  them  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand  ;  but 
he  was  told  that  if  he  fired  he  would  be  "  a  dead  man."  Electing 
temporary , officers,  they  marched  to  Princeton  in  good  order,  with 
their  arms  and  six  field-pieces.  Here  they  were  met  bya  deputation 
from  Congress,  who  finally  efTected  a  compromise.  Hearing  of  the 
defection,  Clinton  had  hurried  over  emisaariea  to  induce  them  to 
join  the  British :  these  were  seized,  delivered  to  General  Wayne, 
and  subsequently  executed.  A  similar  revolt  by  a  part  of  the  Jersey 
line  was  luppressed  by  the  prompt  execution  of  a  few  of  the  ring- 
leaders. 

As  these  revolts  served  to  disclose  to  the  nation  the  suffering 
condition  of  her  soldiers,  the  amount  of  three  months'  pay  was  raised 
by  subscription  and  forwarded  to  them.  This  sum  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived as  an  evidence  of  the  share  they  still  hsd  in  the  sympathies 
and  afiections  of  their  countrymen. 
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pr?]  HE  compaign  of  1781  wu 
™e  of  the  most  aclire  of 


the  Revolutionary  war,  nod 
decided  the  contest  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  Americans. 
I  Although  commencing  wjtb  little  pros- 
I  pect  of  Buch  success,  yet  by  a  scries  of 
I  unforeseen  events,  it  enabled  the  Ameri- 
can commandei'  (o  capture  a  large  anny, 
led  bynn  able  general,  and  so  to  weaken 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  as  to  render  all  their  subsequent  eflbits  en- 
tirely nugatory. 


SKIBMISH  AT  mrSTT-SIX. 


Im mediately  after  the  battle  of  Camden,  Qatea  had  appointed 
Morgan  to  the  command  of  the  light  troops  in  the- South.  Qreen* 
retained  him  in  this  command,  increasing  his  numbers  to  three  hna- 
dred  infantry  under  Colonel  Howard,  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiva 
Virginia  riflemen,  and  seventy  of  Colonel  Washington's  light  dra- 
goons, Wiih  this  force  Morgan  posted  himself  west  of  the  Wateree. 
At  the  same  time  Marion  was  watching  the  Tories,  near  Charleston, 
Georgetown,  and  other  posts.  On  the  27lh  of  December,  1780, 
Morgan  detached  Colonel  Washington  with  his  dragoons  and  about 
two  hundred  militia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ninety-Six,  where,  sur- 
prising a  body  of  Tories,  he  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their 
number,  and  captured  forty,  with  a  large  number  of  horses.  Boon 
after  Morgan  was  joined  by  two  hundred  and  sixty  militia,  under 
Colonel  Fickena  and  Major  McDowell. 

Immediately  after  having  been  joined  by  General  Leslie,  Lord 
Corawallis  determined  lo  drive  Morgan  from  his  post  on  the  Wateree, 
and  dispirit  the  inhabitants  who  were  rising  to  join  him.  Tarleton 
was  selected  for  this  service,  having  nearly  eleven  hundred  efficient 
royal  troops  and  two  field-pieces.  After  a  rapid  pursuit,  daring  part 
of  which  Morgan  retreated  before  him,  the  British  ofliceT  came  up 
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with  the  Americans  atalioned  in  battle  array  at  the  Cowpens,  abont 
three  miles  from  the  division  line  between  North  and  South  Carolina, 
The  militia  were  in  front,  and  so  arranged  that  if  forced  to  retiic, 
they  could  le-rorm  in  rear  of  Colonel  Waattington's  mounted  man, 
and  charge  their  pursuers  with  the  bayonet.  A  little  before  day- 
break of  January  17.  Tarleton  appeared  in  sight,  and  without  aflbrd- 
ing  his  exhausted  troops  time  to  rest,  ordered  the  attack.  They 
rushed  on  with  loud  shouts,  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry. 
The  militia  fell  beck  ;  the  British  pursued  on  lo  the  second  lino, 
which  also  fell  back.  But  at  this  critical  moment.  Colonel  Howard, 
observing  the  enemy's  confusion,  charged  iheir  whole  column  with 
his  regulars.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  Colonel  Pickens  aucceaded 
in  rallying  the  militia,  with  whom  he  warmly  seconded  Howard's 
movement.  Simultaneously  with  these  operations,  Washington  dashed 
among  them  with  his  cavalry.  The  whole  command  of  the  enemy 
were  utterly  routed;  on  being  promised  quarter  by  Colonel  Howard, 
several  hundred  threw  down  their  arms  without  ofiering  resislanca. 
A  detachment  left  to  guard  the  baggage  was  the  only  part  of  tha 
in&ntry  that  escaped.  Washington  pursued  Tarleton  twenty  milea, 
and  was  once  so  near  that  he  gava  him  a  alight  wound  in  the  hand. 
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The  British  lost  ten  commissioned  officers  and  one  hundred  privates 
killed ;  twenty-nine  officers  and  two  hundred  privates  wounded,  and 
five  hundred  prisoners.  The  Americans  had  twelve  men  killed,  and 
sixty  wounded.  Upwards  of  eight  hundred  stand  of  arms,  one  hun- 
dred dragoon  horses,  thirty^ ve  baggage  wagons,  and  two  standards, 
were  among  the  trophies  of  victory.  The  Cowpens  was  to  Com- 
wallis  what  Bennington  was  to  Burgoyne. 

The  news  of  this  event  astounded  Comwallis ;  but  with  that  ener- 
getic promptitude  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  resolved  to 
pursue  Morgan  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  his  contemplated  junction 
with  Greene ;  and  thus  attacking  him  with  a  vastly  superior  force, 
while  encumbered  with  his  prisoners,  he  hoped  to  cut  him  ofi"  com- 
pletely, and  neutralize  the  evil  consequences  of  Tarleton's  defeat. 
Destroying  nearly  all  "his  baggage,  and  retaining  only  a  sufficient 
number  of  wagons  to  carry  his  wounded,  he  set  out  [January  19, 
1781]  on  his  famous  pursuit.  But  his  vigilant  antagonist,  aAer  send- 
ing the  prisoners  to  Charlotteville,  hurried  on  to  the  Catawba,  which 
he  succeeded  in  crossing  [January  28]  two  hours  before  Cornwallis 
reached  the  opposite  side.  A  heavy  rain  succeeded,  which  so 
swelled  the  waters  of  the  river,  that  the  British  troops  were  detained 
two  days,  during  which  the  prisoners  had  been  advanced  so  far  as  to 
be  out  of  reach.  Morgan  called  out  the  neighbouring  militia,  and. 
prepared  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river ;  but  on  the  31st,  General 
Greene  suddenly  appeared  in  camp,  having  ridden  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  join  Morgan,  and  hasten  the  detachment  to  Hick's 
Creek,  where  he  had  left  the  main  army  under  General  Williams. 
After  an  inefilectual  attempt  to  resist  the  passage  of  the  river,  Greene 
marched  toward  the  Yadkin,  pursued  so  closely  by  Comwallis,  that 
the  rear  of  one  army  was  sometimes  in  sight  of  the  other's  van.  The 
American  general,  however,  succeeded  in  crossing  safely,  and  joined 
the  main  army  at  Guilford  Court-House,  while  another  sudden  rise 
of  water  prevented  Comwallis  from  following.  But,  instead  of  giving 
up  the  pursuit,  he  determined  to  keep  in  the  upper  country,  inter- 
cept the  retreat  of  the  Americans  over  the  Dan  river  into  Virginia, 
and  thus  force  them  to  a  battle  under  great  disadvantages.  Greene's 
policy  was  to  get  into  Virginia.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  by 
checking  Comwallis,  he  sent  seven  hundred  of  his  best  troops,  under 
Colonel  Williams,  who  so  harassed  the  pursuere  as  to  compel  them 
to  march  as  compactly  as  possible  during  the  whole  route.  On  one 
occasion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  made  a  furious  charge  upon  their 
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a(lranc«caTalry,killin|r  several,  and  aecu ring  a  number  ofpriMnen. 
Under  cover  of  thia  party  Greene  hurried  on  to  the  Dan,  marching 
Bometimea  forty  milea  a  day,  although  his  troops  were  barefoot. 
Providence  again  favoured  his  indefatigable  exertions,  and  he  croased 
the  river  into  Virginia  in  perfect  security,  having  as  spectatora  of  hia 
snccess  the  disconsolate  Cornwallis,  and  bis  exhausted,  dispirited  fol- 
lowers. Greene  secured  all  hia  boats  on  the  opposite  shore,  ao  that 
further  pursuit  was  impossible.  During  this  retreat  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles,  both  armies  sufiered  extremely  from  the  indo- 
ment  season,  bad  roads,  heavy  reins,  want  of  tents,  and  scarcity  of 
provisions. 

Cornwallis  now  marched  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  erected  the 
royal  standard,  and  invited  the  inhabitants  "to  return  to  their  all^ 
glance,"  and  take  ap  arms  in  the  king's  cause.  Although  this  eip«- 
riroent  had  not  the  success  he  wished,  yet  several  parties  of  Toriet 
united  under  Colonel  Pyle,  and  moved  for  Hillsborough.  Tarleton 
was  sent  to  escort  them.  On  the  26ih  of  Fehraaryi  they  wen  met 
by  a  body  of  partisans  under  Lee  and  PicknWt  and  almoat  anni- 
hilated.   A  small  number,  in  me^f/^/g^/tHtlggmi  I^rletcn,  whik 
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baving  h«ard  ihe  firing,  was  hurryiag  on  to  secertain  ihs  cann 
Hoping  to  retrieve  a  part  of  the  reputation  lost  at  the  Cowpens,  that 
officer,  with  a  laudable  zeal,  fell  upon  these  Tories  without  ceremony, 
and,  under  the  unfortunate  idea  of  their  being  rebels,  granted  them 
the  mercy  usually  bestowed  by  him  upon  an  eaemy.  This  lemon 
made  the  Tories  more  circumspect  in  trusting  themselves  to  the 
clemency  of  British  protection. 

•^^~\  ^g=^REENE  had  recrossed  the 

I  Dan  on  the  31st  and  33d, 
and  after  receiving  a  rein- 
J  forcement   of  six  hundred 
y~l'1    ^^jf^fif^  men    under    Stephens,    he 
^  manoBufied  for  three  weeks  near  Corn- 
'  wallis's  campi  cutting  off  all  his  foraging 
'  parties,  and  finally  obliging  him  to  fall 
'  back  to  the  Haw  river.     Greene  now 
^  further    reinforcements,    both 

-^jry  "■  regular  and  militia,  swelling  his  army 

to  four  thousand  two  hundred  men,  of  whom  nearly  twenty-five  hun 
dred  were  militia.  With  these  he  took  up  a  position  at  Guilford 
Court-House,  where  he  drew  up  the  army  in  three  lince,  and  offered 
battle.  The  British  advanced  in  three  columns.  By  the  rashness  of 
a  militia  officer,  the  North  Carolina  militia,  composing  the  first  line 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  retreated.  The  Virginia  militia 
fought  with  great  bravery  until  ordered  to  retreat;  after  which  tha 
regulars  maintained  the  contest  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  To  mve  his 
rear,  Greene  then  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  well  conducted.  Ho 
lent  three  hundred  conlinentaU,  and  one  hundred  Virginia  militia; 
Comwaltis  had  more  than  sis  hundred  killed,  wounded,  or  misning. 
Among  the  former  were  Colonels  Stewart  and  Webster  j  while  Briga- 
dier-Generals O'Hara  and  Howard,  with  Colonel  Tarleton,  were 
wounded.  Victory  remained  with  the  British ;  but  its  advantages 
were  altogether  with  their  opponents.  So  crippled  was  Comwallis, 
that  on  the  2Ist  he  retreated  towards  Wilmington,  leaving  behind  his 
hospital  and  wounded  prisoners,  Greene  pursued  as  far  as  Ramsey's 
Creek,  on  the  Deep  river.  By  a  strange  and  unexpected  movement, 
his  lordship,  continuing  his  retreat,  crossed  into  Virginia,  and  took 
post  at  Petersburg. 

Greene  now  formed  the  daring  project  of  penetrating  into  Sotitb 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  British  from  the  strong  chuD 
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or  poatfl  which  they  there  occupied.  Ax  &■  preparatoif  morement, 
Lae  was  sent  forward  to  join  Marion,  which  he  did  at  tho  Santee. 
Theii  combined  forces  sttAcked  Fort  Wataon,  the  moat  impoitaat  post 
belonging  to  the  Biitish  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  uken  bj  con- 
structing near  it  an  immense  tower,  from  the  top  of  which  th«  Ame- 
lican  riflemen  picked  off  the  gaiiison  at  auch  a  rnte  that  on  the  SSd 
they  Burrendered. 

On  the  Gth  of  April,  Greene  marched  for  Camden,  which  he 
reached  on  tho  S4th,  and  took  up  a  position  on  Hobkirk'a  Hit],  Hia 
force  was  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  men,  of  whom  two  hnndRd 
and  fifly  were  militia.  That  of  the  British  garrison,  under  Lord 
R&wdon,  was  about  nine  hundred.  The  American  general  ofleM 
bottle,  which  was  accepted  [April  I&J.  Greene's  dispositions  were 
made  in  his  usual  masterly  manner;  and  in  the  commencement  vt 
the  action  all  the  chances  of  victory  were  with  htm.  But,  suddenly, 
and  without  any  apparent  cause,  the  militia  began  a  disorderly  re- 
treat;  and,  afler  a  gallant  struggle,  Greene  ordered  the  remainder  of 
the  army  to  retire.  In  the  early  part  of  the  battle  Colonel  Washini^ 
ton  had  secured  nearly  two  hundred  prisoners,  fiAy  of  whom  be 
brought  off  safely.  Greene  secured  all  his  baggage,  nearly  all  hit 
wounded,  besides  aix  British  oHiceis.    The  loss  of  the  British  was 
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two  hnndred  and  fihy,  that  of  tbe  Americuns  about  the  same.  The 
Tictory  prored  of  no  adrantagv  to  the  enemy.  Somo  few  days  oRet, 
Bawdon  attempted  to  aurprise  General  Greene  by  night  in  hia  camp, 
bat  failed  ;  and  on  the  lOlh  of  May  he  evacuated  CamdeOi  and 
letired  sonlh  of  the  Santee. 

1  HIS  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  waa 
followed  by  others  equally  important.  On 
the  Illh,  Orangeburgh,  with  iia  garriaon- 
J  of  seventy  loyal  militia  and  twelve  regu- 
lars, surrendered  to  Sumpter.  Next  day 
Fort  Molte.  defended  by  one  hundred 
and  aixty-five  men,  surrendered  to  Marion 
und  Lee.  The  poata  of  Nelson's  Ferry, 
Fort  Granby,  Silver  Bluffi,  Fort  Corawal- 
lis,  and  Georgetown,  speedily  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  th«  Ajoericui 
partisan  officers. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  General  Greene  laid  siege  to  Ninety-SiKt  then 
garrisoned  by  Lieutenant-Colooel  Cruger  with  five  hundred  men. 
The  American  officer  pushed  his  advances  with  such  vigour  that  in 
a  few  days  his  fourth  work  was  within  thirty  yards  of  the  ditch  round 
the  fort,  a  rifle  battery  ten  yards  high  was  erected,  the  abaltis  turned, 
and  a  mine  sunk  within  six  feet  of  the  ditch.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
these  flattering  prospects,  he  received  information  that  Lord  Bawdon 
was  marching  against  him,  strongly  reinforced  by  troops  from  Ireland. 
He  therefore  attempted  to  carry  the  works  by  storm  QJune  IS};  bul 
failing,  he  withdrew  his  army  across  the  Saluds,  pursued  by  Baw- 
don as  far  as  the  Enoree.  The  American  loss  was  about  one  hun 
dred  and  fitly  men.  It  was  in  this  siege  that  the  Polish  general 
Kosciusko  particularly  disiinguished  himself,  and  won  the  approba- 
tion and  esteem  of  the  American  officers. 

While  Bawdon  waa  congratulating  himself  upon  his  success  in 
having  driven  Greene  out  of  South  Carolina,  Lee  suddenly  defeated 
one  of  his  foraging  parties  within  a  mile  of  the  British  camp.  He 
soon  found  that  the  general  himself  was  approaching  to  give  him 
battle.  He  immediately  retreated  to  Orangeburgh,  and  withdrew  to 
hia  aid,  Cdonel  Cruger,  with  the  garriaon  of  Ninely-Six.  This 
obliged  the  American  general  to  retire  to  (he  hills  of  Santee,  leaving 
Marion,  Sumpter,  and  Lee,  lo  cut  ofl"  the  British  communication. 
This  caused  the  enemy  to  abandon  all  their  posts  north  of  the  Santee 
and  Congareoi  and  to  concentrate  their  linea  near  the  junction  of  the 
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latter  river  with  the  Wateree.  By  still  further  inanauTring,  Oreene 
drew  them  to  the  Eutaw  Springy,  where,  on  the  6tb  of  September 
ha  advanced  and  gave  them  bailie. 

Greene's  troopa  marched  to  the  ntlack  in  two  lines;  the  first  com- 
posed of  mj'litia,  the  second  of  regulars.  Two  advance  British  par- 
ties were  speedily  driven  in,  and  the  battle  became  general.  After 
an  obstinate  resistance,  the  American  militia  gave  way;  bnt  the 
regulars  warmly  renewed  the  battle,  charging  with  fixed  bayonets 
amid  heavy  showers  of  cannon-shot  and  musketry.  While  Colonel 
Williams  led  the  assault  in  front,  Lee  turned  the  enemy's  Sank  and 
rear.  Their  whole  force  was  thrown  into  confusion,  five  hundred 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  began  a  hurried  retreat. 
A  portion  succeeded  in  entering  a  large  three  story  brick  house,  from 
which  they  could  not  be  dislodged  ;  in  the  effort  to  batter  it  down,  the 
Americans  lost  four  field-pieces  and  a  considerable  number  of  men. 
Next  day  LicutcDanl-Colonel  Stewart,  the  British  commander,  re- 
treated towards  Charleston,  leaving  behind  him  seventy  wounded  men 
and  one  thousand  stand  of  arms.  His  loss,  including  prisoners,  waa 
upn'ards  of  eleven  hundred ;  that  of  the  Americana  was  five  hoD- 
Jred,  of  whom  sixty  were  officers.  The  lamented  Colonel  Campbell 
was'mortally  vvounded,  and  died  on  the  field,  after  being  told  that  ibe 
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British  were  flying.  Amid  the  heat  or  the  battle  the  officers  on  each 
aide  fought  hand  to  hand  with  their  awords.  Thia  bailie  completely 
oroke  the  power  of  the  Britjah  in  South  Carolina,  and  confined  their 
aubsequent  nperationa  to  inaignificant  excursions  along  the  aea-coaat. 
During  this  gummer,  Lord  Rawdon  perpetrated  a  deed  which  has 
covered  his  name  with  infamy.  It  was  ihe  execution  of  Colonel 
Isaac  Hayne.  This  officer,  long  distinguished  ig  his  native  slate  for 
honesty,  intelligence,  and  patriotism,  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  but  dismiaaed  on  his  parol.  In  1781  he  wu 
called  upon,  on  pain  of  iraprisonmenl,  to  sign  a  declaration  of  alle- 
giance  to  the  Britiab  king,  containing  an  obligation  to  take  up  arms 
in  the  royal  cause.  This  he  complied  with,  on  condition  of  not  being 
forced  10  adopt  the  latter  portion.  But  when  the  English,  in  viola- 
tion of  their  express  promise,  called  on  him  to  repair  to  their  atand- 
ard,  he  deemed  the  obligation  cancelled,  and  joined  his  countrymen, 
by  whom  he  was  given  the  command  of  a  regiment.  He  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who,  after  a  mock  Irial  by  court- 
martial,  sentenced  him  lo  be  hung.  Numbers  of  the  British  and 
loyalista,  with  Governor  Bull  at  their  head,  petitioned  for  a  remission 
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of  ihe  sentence ;  nnd  eren  the  moiheTleas  children  of  the  Tictim  feU 
on  their  knees  before  his  lordship,  petitioning  him  to  apare  Iheii 
fiLther's  life.  The  colonel's  son,  b  youth  of  thirteen,  spent  the  kst 
days  of  his  parent's  life  with  him  in  the  prison,  begging  that  be  too 
might  be  executed ;  but  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  more  the  Bri- 
tish leader's  stony  heart.  On  the  10th  of  Augnst,  1781,  Colonel 
Hayne  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

Meanwhile  the  two  main  armies  in  the  north  were  preparing  for 
some  decisive  blow,  nhich  might  either  terminate  the  atrogglei  or 
giro  the  Tictoiious  party  a  complete  ascendency  in  that  quarter. 
Fortunately  for  Congress,  the  financial  aflttirs  of  the  nation  had  been 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  who  eoon 
placed  them  in  a  better  condition  than  they  had  been  in  during  the 
war.  AImuI  the  same  time  the  continental  currency  ceased  to  circu' 
lat«,  and  loans  of  gold  and  silver  were  negotiated  with  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  army,  this  year,  was  in  consequence  better 
provided  with  clothing  and  ammunition  than  it  had  been  during 
several  campaigns. 

Soon  ader  the  departure  of  OenenJ  Leslie,  in  1780,  Arnold  wma 
sent  against  Virginia  with  sixteen  hundred  men  and  a  conaiderable 
number  of  armed  vessels.  He  ascended  the  Chesapeake,  commilr 
ting  such  devastations  in  his  route,  that  General  WaahlDgtoibwn 
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obliged  10  aend  Lafiijrette  w^ith  twelve  hundred  men  to  check  him. 
The  French  fleet  undertook  to  lend  its  co-operation  hy  blockftding 
the  bay ;  but  did  little  more  than  sail  from  Newport,  show  itself  on 
the  Virginia  coast,  and  then  sail  back  to  Newport.  In  order  to  cap- 
ture  Arnold  at  all  hazards,  a  council  of  French  and  JWnericaa  officers, 
at  which  Washington  and  Rochambeau  were  present,  resolved  to 
send  against  him  the  whole  French  fleet,  with  eleven  hundred  men. 
But  such  was  the  slowness  of  the  Admiral  Detoucbe'a  movements, 
that  Arnold  escaped  without  seeing  his  enemy  ;  and  after  an  indeci- 
sive action  with  Admiral  Arbuthnot's  squadron  ofl"  Cape  Henry,  the 
French  fleet  returned  to  Rhode  Island. 

Late  in  March,  Arnold  was  joined  by  two  thousand  men  under 
General  Phillips.  After  ravaging  the  districts  lying  along  the  bay, 
he  marched  to  Petersburg.destroying  in  his  progress  immense  quan- 
tities of  tobacco,  flour,  shipping,  public  and  private  stores,  and  pro- 
perty. Soon  after  General  Phillips  died,  and  his  troops  joined  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  had  arrived  in  Petersburg,  May  80.  On  receiving 
news  of  his  arrival.  General  Ia  Fayette  made  a  forced  march  to 
Richmond,  where  he  secured  a  considerable  amount  of  military 
stores.  This  success  was  counterbalanced  by  an  expedition  of  Colonel 
Tarleton  against  Cbarlotteville,  in  which  be  captured  seven  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  destroyed  a  number  of  stores. 
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At  tnis  time  the  French  general's  suppliea  had  been  rcmored  fmm 
Richmond  to  Albemarle  Old  Couit-House.  Hither  the  British  pn^ 
ceeded,  and  by  a  rapid  march  were  enabled  to  get  between  the  IDOT- 
qnis  and  his  supplies.  Comivallia  was  now  certaiD  th&t  he  would 
either  seize  the  supplies  or  force  the  Americans  to  a  battle  ander 
great  disadvantages.  At  night,  however,  La  Fayette  opened  an  old 
disused  road,  and  marching  round  the  British  forces,  completely 
foiled  his  antagonist.  Comwallis  then  fell  back  to  Richmond  ;  and 
subsequently,  on  hearing  (hat  Baron  Steuben  had  jnined  Ia Fayette, 
to  Williamsburg.  Here  a  skirmish  took  place  with  the  British  rear, 
in  which  the  Americans  had  the  adrantage. 

Comwallis  now  received  orders  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  send 
part  of  his  troops  to  New  York,  which  was  threatened  by  a  comUned 
attack  from  the  French  and  Americans.  Accordingly,  on  the  4tbor 
July  he  sent  his  baggage  and  some  wheel  carriages  across  James's 
rircr,  and  concentrated  his  army  on  the  bank.  Being  pursued  by 
La  Fayette,  he  placed  his  main  body  as  compactly  as  possible  on  a 
tongue  of  land  covered  with  woods,  at. the  same  time  spreading  out 
the  troops  across  the  rirer  so  as  to  induce  the  French  general  to 
believe  that  hts  main  body  was  over,  and  only  the  rear  remained- 
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La  Fayette  was  completely  deceived,  and  on  the  7(b  comnieDced  an 
allaclt.byapinted  advances,  upon  what  he  supposed  but  a  small  pan 
or  his  aniagonisl's  farce.  The  obstinacy  of  the  resistance  quickly 
undeceived  him,  and  on  hurrying  forward  to  reconnoitre,  he  found 
that  General  Wayne  with  his  eight  hundred  Pennsylvanians.on  per- 
ceiving the  error,  had  boldly  charged  the  enemy's  whole  line.  By 
this  movement  Comwollis  was  in  his  turn  deceived,  not  imagining 
that  so  daring  an  elfott  would  be  made  by  a  comparative  handful, 
unless  large  numbers  were  behind  to  second  them.  He  therefore 
quietly  suffered  La  Fayette  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and  during  the 
night  crossed  lo  Jamestown,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ports- 
mouth. In  this  sicirmish  the  Americans  lost  one  hundred  men, 
eighteen  officers,  and  two  cannon  ;  the  enemy  acknowledge  a  loss  of 
seventy-five.  Soon  after,  his  lordship  received  counter-orders  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  lo  retain  the  troops  formerly  demanded,  and  oc- 
cupy some  good  defensive  position  on  the  Chesapeake.  He  accord- 
ingly took  possession  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point,  which  he 
proceeded  to  fortify. 
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On  tbe  30th  of  August,  much  to  the  mortification  of  Cornmllia.tl 
Count  de  Orane  suddenly  appeared  in  tha  Chesapeake  with  twenty- 
eight  sail  of  the  line.  Yoik  river  was  immediately  blockaded)  while 
thirty-two  hundred  troops  landed  and  joined  tbe  army  of  La  Fayette. 
While  this  was  going  on,  Admiral  Greaves  appeared  ofi*  tbe  Cnpei 
of  Virginia,  and  was  met  by  the  Count  de  Orasse.  The  two  fleet* 
maiKBuvred  until  the  7th  of  September,  when  tbe  French  leudertDe 
Banas,  safely  passed  the  British  ships  and  sailed  up  the  Cbeaapeake 
with  eight  ships  of  the  line.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  De 
Orasse,  after  which  Admiral  Qreaves  sailed  for  New  York. 

An  attack  upon  Lord  Coinwallis  bad  not  been  the  original  policy 
of  either  Washington  or  Rochanibeau.  The  causes  which  produced 
so  material  a  change  of  plan  are  now  to  be  narrated. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Washington  bad  arranged  a  plan  with  the 
French  commanders  for  a  combined  land  and  naval  attack  upon  the 
British  head^quarters  at  New  York.  Its  immediate  execution  waa 
delayed  by  the  great  difficulty  in  raising  continental  troops  ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  Clinton  was  reinforced  by  several  regiments  from 
England.  While  the  commander-in-chief  n'as  chagrined  by  these 
mortifying  disappointments,  news  was  received  of  Greene's  success 
in  driving  Cornwallis  into  Virgin ik ;  and  as  the  destination  of  De 
Grasse  was  known  to  be  the  Chesapealie,  Washington  determined  to 
abandon  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  by  a  rapid  march,  to  fall  upon  York* 
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town  before  its  garrison  could  retreat  to  the  south.  After  amusing 
Clinton  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  he  suddenly  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  had  crossed  the  Delaware  below  Trenton,  before  Sir 
Henrj  was  aware  of  his  destination .  Qeneral  Heath  was  left  in 
command  of  the  northern  army. 

When  too  late,  Clinton  discovered  his  mistake ;  but  in  order  if 
possible  to  bring  Washington  back,  he  sent  Arnold,  who  had  lately 
arrived  from  Virginia,  against  the  town  of  New  London.  That 
officer  first  attacked  Forts  Griswold  and  Trumbull,  which  defended 
the  approach  to  the  town.  The  latter  fort,  with  the  town,  were  im- 
mediately evacuated  ;  but  Fort  Griswold,  with  its  garrison  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men  under  Colonel  Ledyard,  made  a  gallant 
defence.  The  works  were  taken  by  storm,  the  commandant  killed 
with  his  own  sword  while  surrendering  it,  and  the  whole  garrison,  ex- 
cept about  forty,  massacred.  The  enemy  lost  their  commander,  Colonel 
Eyre,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  killed  and  wounded.  Arnold 
sacked  and  burned  New  London,  and  then  returned  to  head-quarters. 

This  outrageous  procee4ing  had  no  efiect  in  diverting  Washington 
from  his  plan  against  Cornwallis.  In  company  with  the  French 
leaders,  he  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  14th  of  September,  and 
there  settled  the  final  plan  of  operations.  Toward  the  latter  end  of 
that  month,  all  the  allied  forces  had  arrived,  and  every  thing  was  iP 
readiness  for  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 

The  main  British  army  was  encamped  about  Yorktown,  on  the 
south  side  of  York  river,  within  a  range  of  outer  redoubts  and  field 
works.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  Gloucester  Point, 
defended  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  with  six  or  seven  hundred 
men,  and  communicating  with  the  chief  position  by  means  of  bat- 
teries and  ships  of  war.  This  latter  post  was  watched  by  the  French 
general,  De  Choisy ;  while  the  main  army  moved  to  invest  York- 
town  on  the  30th  of  September.  On  the  night  of  October  6,  the 
besiegers  completed  their  first  parallel,  within  six  hundred  yards  of 
the  English  lines.  Their  fire  was  opened  on  the  9th  and  10th, 
which  was  followed  by  the  second  parallel,  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy.  Here  two  redoubts,  which  considerably  im- 
peded their  operations,  were  stormed-^ne  by  the  Baron  Viominel, 
'vith  a  party  of  Frenchmen  ;  the  other  by  Americans  under  La 
Fayette.  Both  detachments  advanced  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire, 
without  firing  a  gun.  The  Americans  lost  nine  killed,  thirty-two 
wounded  ;  the  French  about  one  hundred. 


This  occurred  on  ihe-  11th.  Two  dnys  after,  Lieutenant-cobnel 
AbercrotnLic  made  a  sonic  from  1  he  garrison  with  indifferent  Bucceu; 
while  during  the  same  afternoon,  the  two  captured  redo ubta  were  in- 
cluded in  the  second  parallel,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
nance  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy's  tinea.  As  the  works 
of  Cornwallis  were  now  almost  in  ruins,  he  resolved  on  making  his 
escape  to  New  York  by  land,  and  had  actually  landed  a  portion  of 
his  army  on  Gloucester  Point,  when  a  heavy  storm  dispersed  hia 
boats,  and  the  design  was  necessarily  abandoned.  Next  day,  aereral ' 
new  batteries  being  opened,  the  works  wore  no  longer  tenable ;  >nd 
his  lordship  requested  of  Washington  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Tho  American  commander  granted  him  two 
hours,  presenting  at  the  same  lime  a  rough  drafl  of  piopositionB,  on 
which  he  was  willing  to  base  articles  of  capitulation.  Commission- 
ers were  appointed'lo  digest  these  into  form  ;  and  on  the  19lh  Wash- 
ington despatched  the  corrected  copy  to  his  lordship,  expressing  the 
expectation  that  they  would  be  signed  by  ten,  and  the  garrison  be 
ready  to  march  out  by  3  p.  x.  of  the  same  day.  It  being  impossible 
to  obtain  better  terms,  Cornwallis  was  reduced  to  the  mortifying  ne- 
cessity. The  capitulation  was  signed  at  Moore's  housc,andat  iheap- 
pointed  hour  the  garrison  marched  out,  with  their  colours  cased, and 
surrendered  to  General  Lincoln  on  the  same  terms  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  had  been  granted  to  that  officer  by  Cornwallis 
at  Charleston.  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  with  their  garrisons  and 
stores,  were  given  up  to  the  United  States ;  the  shipping  and  seamen 
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to  the  Count  de  Grasse.  Excluaive  of  seamen,  the  garrison  numbered 
over  seren  thousand.  During  the  siege  they  had,  in  kilted  and 
wounded,  five  hundred  and  fidy-two.  The  allied  forces  lost  about 
three  hundred. 

On  the  24ih,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrired  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia 
with  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  bearing  serea 
thousand  men ;  but  finding  that  ComwalJia  had  already  surrendered, 
he  relumed  to  New  York. 

The  capture  of  Cornwallis,  with  the  army  which  had  so  long 
spread  terror  through  the  southern  provinces,  filled  the  whole  country 
with  gratitude  and  exultation.  Congress  voted  its  thanks  to  each  of 
the  commanders,  and  to  the  officers  and  troops  engaged,  and  resolved 
to  erect  a  marble  column  at  Yorktown,  adorned  with  emblems  of  the 
alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States,  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription in  commemoration  of  the  victory.  Washington  was  anxious 
to  improve  his  success,  by  a  combined  attack  upon  the  enemy  at 
Charleston  ;  but  the  French  admiral  refused  to  remain  longer  on  the 
coast,  alleging  as  reason,  his  engagements  with  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies.  Accordingly,  after  covering  the  transportation  of 
Washington's  troops  to  the  head  of  Elk  river,  he  sailed  towards 
Cuba,  and  the  American  army  returned  by  detachments  to  the  north. 

Meanwhile,  some  important  actions  had  taken  place  between  the 
few  ships  possessed  by  Congress  and  single  vessels  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.    In  June,  1780,  the  Trumbull,  of  twenty-eight  gunst 
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CnptaiD  Nicholson,  encountered  an  English  Teuet  of  superior  uxe, 
and  fought  with  her  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  mainmaBt  of  the 
enemy  fell,  while  dl  except  the  foremast  of  the  Trumbull  went  by 
Ihe  board.  Nicholson  loet  thirty  in  killed  and  wounded ;  the  British 
captain,  Coultbard,  ninety-two ;  yet  he  claimed  the  victory. 

In  October,  the  sloop  Saratoga, 
of  sixteen  guns.  Captain  Young, 
captured  a  ship  and  two  bngs^ 
but  was  subsequently  depnTed 
of  them  by  the  Bnt  sh  Tssael 
Intrepid  of  lerenly  four  guns 
On  the  2d  of  April  I7S1  Cap- 
la  n  Barry  m  the  Alliance  cap- 
tured two  Guernsey  privateers 
indsoonefler  two  English  men 
'  of-war.  One  of  them  was  sub- 
sequently recaptured.  In  June, 
the  British  took  the  Confedem- 
cy,  of  thirty-two  guns,  under  Captain  Harding ;  and  in  August,  tlie 
Trumbull. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  BETOICTIONABT  TAR. 

OTHINO  could  exceed  the  ssloniihment  and 
f  indig^nation  with  which  the  newa  of  Cornwallis's 
'  surrender  waa  received  id  England.  Parlia- 
ment assembled  on  the  37lh  of  NoTember,  when 
the  king  recounted,  with  evident  mortification, 
hia  losses  in  Virginia,  but  at  the  same  time 
urged  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  In 
the  debate  od  this  address,  the  opposition,  led 
by  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt,  were  vehement  in  their  denunciation  of 
ministers  and  condemnation  of  all  further  proceedings  against  Ame- 
rica. The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was,  however,  carried  by  a  largs 
majority.  Lord  North  then  declared  the  purpose  of  the  ministiy  to 
carry  on  a  "  war  of  posts,"  instead  of  operating  by  incursions  into 
the  interior.  The  opposition,  however,  strenuously  opposed  all  such 
measures,  boldly  charging  miuiaters  with  the  prosecution  of  schemes 
whose  palpable  tendency  was  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy.    A* 
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each  successive  Irial  his  lordship  found  himself  losing  ground ;  un- 
til at  last,  on  the  vole  of  an  address  to  the  king,  presented  by  Gene- 
ral Conway,  praying  for  (he  discontinuance  of  the  war,  he  was  left 
in  a  minority  of  nineteen.  Lord  North  then  resigned,  and  a  new 
cabinet  was  foimed,  under  ihe  auspices  of  (be  Marquis  of  Rocking^ 
ham.  That  nobleman's  death  put  an  end  to  this  administration ;  and 
on  (he  11th  of  July,  1762,  the  king  prorogued  parliament. 

Popular  opinion  in  both  countries  was  now  strongly  in  favonr  of 
peace,  and  at  length  the  British  monarch  consented  to  the  opening 
of  negotiations.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald  were  appcuoted 
commissioners  for  England ;  and  on  the  30th  of  November,  they  met 
Messrs.  Franklin,  Adams,  Jay,  and  Laurens,  and  agreed  upon 
arrangements  prehminary  to  a  treaty  between  all  the  belligemit 
powers.  On  the  ^hh  of  January,  1783,  France,  Spain,  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  America,  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  which  secured  the 
independence  of  (he  Uni(ed  6(B(es.  Previous  to  this,  [October  8, 
178S,3  Mr.  John  Adorns  had  signed  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  (he  United  Provinces  of  Holland. 

The  campaign  of  1762  was  marked  by  but  few  military  events. 
Wayne,  with  (he  Pennsylvania  troops,  had  been  sent  into  Georgia, 
where»about  midnight  of  May  31,  he  attacked  Colonel  Brown,  com- 
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mandani  of  Savannab,  who  had  hSi  that  town  in  force,  hoping  to 
surprise  Wayne.  The  British  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  losa 
of  forty  killed  or  wounded,  and  twenty  prisoners.  The  victors  bad 
Sve  killed,  and  two  wounded.  On  the  night  of  June  24,  Wayne 
sustained  a  furious  attack  from  a  party  of  Creek  Indians,  whom  he 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  bravest  chiefs.  The  royalists 
came  out  from  Savannah  to  join  the  Indians ;  but  they  were  driven 
back  by  Wayne,  who  captured  a  British  standard  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  loaded  pack>horsea.  His  own  loss  was  thirteen 
killed  and  wounded.  Savannah  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy  in 
July,  and  the  war  in  that  quarter  ended. 

On  the  STth  of  August  the  lamented  Colonel  Laurens  was  mor- 
tally wounded  during  a  skirmish  of  General  Gist,  with  a  large  party 
of  British,  in  South  Carolina.  On  James's  Island,  Captain  Wilmot, 
with  a  small  party,  attacked  some  British  troops,  but  was  killed. 
and  his  men  were  defeated.  This  was  the  last  blood  shed  in 
the  Revolution.  Charleston  was  evacuated  by  General  Leslie  on 
(he  14th  of  December,  and  Wayne  took  possession  of  it  with  five 
ihousarflt  troops. 

In  this  year,  the  Hyder  Ally,  a  Pennsylvania  vessel  of  six  gnu. 
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under  Captain  Joshus  Barney,  vna  attaclced  by  two  Britiah  TesMk 
and  a  brig,  while  engaged  in  convoying  a  fleet  of  mercbantmea  to 
the  Capea.  By  means  of  a  skilful  atTBiagem,  she  got  into  poaition 
to  rake  the  brig,  and  in  twenly-sii  minutes  discharged  twenty  broad- 
sides. The  enemy  then  surrendered.  It  proved  to  be  the  General 
Monk)  of  eighteen  guns.  Barney's  loss  was  four  killed,  eleven 
wounded ;  that  of  his  enemy  twenty  killed,  thirty-three  wounded. 
Barney  soon  after  captured  a  refugee  schooner,  which  bad  given  the 
Americans  considerable  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frigata 
SoQlh  Carolina  was  taken  by  three  large  English  vessels,  appoioud 
to  watch  her ;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the  French  fleet,  under  ibt 
Count  de  Grosse,  was  totally  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Britjah 
under  Admiral  Rodney. 

In  December,  17S2,  the  American  officers  at  Newburgh  petitioned 
Congress  that  instead  of  granting  them  half-pay  for  life,  which  had 
been  promised  but  never  paid,  that  body  should  vole  them  full  pay 
for  five  years,  and  pay  the  arrearages  then  due.  The  unwanantable 
delay  of  Congress  in  acceding  to  this  reasonable  request,  so  provoked 
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the  offiun,  that  but  %  the  influence  of  Wuhington,  they  would  at 
unce  hare  marched  in  amis  to  Philadelphia.  At  the  earnest  repre- 
■entation  of  their  case  to  Congress  by  the  command ei-in-chief,  the 
request  of  the  officers  was  granted. 

On  the  lOlh  of  April,  just  eight  years  aller  the  Inltle  of  Lexing- 
ton, peace  was  proclaimed  to  the  army.  A  critical  duty  now  de- 
Tolved  upon  Washington  and  the  national  legislature.  This  was  the 
dnhondment  of  the  army,  the  members  of  which,  after  carrying  the 
country  triumphantly  through  the  gloomy  struggle  for  freedom,  were 
now  to  be  turned  penniless  to  their  ruined  homes  by  the  very  power 
which  had  employed  them.  By  relying  on  that  patriotism  which 
had  ever  shown  itself  capable  of  any  sacrifice,  and  aided  by  the 
influence  of  Washington's  popularity.  Congress  made  the  expe- 
riment. The  old  troops  submitted  patiently  ;  but  eight  of  the  new 
levies  marched  from  Lancaster,  surrounded  the  state-house,  and  there 
kept  the  members  of  the  national  legislature  imprisoned  for  three 
hours.  Washington  hurried  a  strong  detachment  after  them ;  but 
the  riot  was  quelled  before  he  arrived. 

New  York  was  evacuated  by  the  British  in  November,  and  en- 
tered on  the  2Qlh  by  Oeneml  Washington,  Oovemor  Clinton,  and  a 
lai^e  number  of  citizens  and  military.  On  the  4[h  of  December 
the  commander  took  leave  of  his  officers  at  Francis's  tavern ;  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  where  Congress  was  then  sitting, 
and  resigned,  Dec.  23.  He  then  retired  to  Mount  Vernon.  Mean- 
while the  independence  of  the  United  States  had  been  acknowledged 
by  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Russia.  The  final  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Paris,  September  8,  by  David  Hartley,  on  the  part  of 
George  III.,  and  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  John  Jay,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Slates. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ORGAmUTIOIT  OF  THS  FEDEBAL  OOVEBKlfENT — VABBmOVOS'S 
ADHDriSTSATIOir. 

URING  ihe  wax  of  independence,  common 
danger  had  produced  feelings  of  sympathy 
and  mutual  obligation  amon^r  the  autes  con- 
stituting the  American  Union  ;  and  to  this 
cause  was  owing,  in  an  eminent  degreei  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  nation.  The  retam 
of  peace  broke  this  bond  of  unicn ;  and  soon 
the  germs  of  distrust,  want  of  credit,  and  civil  commotioDS,  began 
to  produce  their  legitimate  fruits.  As  early  as  Joly,  178!ti  New 
York  declared  the  general  government  incapable  of  furnishing  itself 
with  a  revenue.  In  February  of  the  following  year.  Congress  nude 
an  eflbrt  to  establish  permanent  and  adequate  funds  throughout  the 
United  States ;  but  in  1766,  the  measure  was  defeated  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  New  York. 

Meanwhile  an  inaiirrection  against  the  slate  government  had  taken 
place  in  Massac huaetls.  On  tho  22(1  of  August,  1786,  a  convention 
met  at  Hatfield  to  protest  against  several  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Very  soon  after  a  large  body  of  insurgents  took  possession  of  the 
court-houses  in  Northampton  and  other  counties.  Daniel  Shays  was 
their  leader ;  and  although  the  general  court  immediately  passed  laws 
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for  relieving  the  public  burdens,  he  proceeded  with  bis  foUowera  to 
SpringSeld,  and  on  the  SAih  of  E)ecember  took  posseasion  of  the 
couit-houae.  He  then  became  so  troublesome  that  four  thousand 
troops,  under  General  Lincoln,  were  ordered  against  him.  Prerious 
to  their  march.  Shays  with  eleven  hundred  men  had  attacked  a  body 
or  twelve  hundred  troops  under  General  Sheppard,  but  was  driven 
away  by  a  round  of  musketry.  On  the  4th  of  February,  General 
Lincoln  suddenly  stirprised  them  at  Petersham,  whence  they  were 
driven  in  great  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pri- 
soners.   This  terminated  the  rebellion. 

The  first  eflbrts  toward  the  formation  of  a  permanent  government 
were  rather  accidental  than  otherwise.  Virginia  recommended  a 
convention  of  delegates  to  take  into  consideration  the  ioefiective  regu- 
lations concerning  commerce,  and  this  call  was  responded  lo  by  five 
other  states.  In  September,  1786,  the  proposed  meeting  took  place 
at  Annapolis;  but,  feeling  the  limited  extent  of  their  powers,  the 
delegates  made  but  a  few  minor  arrangements,  and  then  adjourned 
after  recommending  lo  Congress  the  calling  of  a  Naltonal  Convention, 
with  aulhoiily  to  adopt  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
government.  Accordingly,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  slates  lo  be  held  at  Phila- 
delpbln,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  con  federation,  and 
reporting  to  Congress  ond  the  several  legislatures  such  alterations 
and  provisions  therein  as  should,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and 
confirmed  by  ihe  states,  render  ihe  Federal  constitution  adequate  to 
the  emergencies  of  government  and  the  preservation  of  ihe  Union. 
N  May,  1787,  this  body  of  able  statesmen  aasem- 
1  at  the  place  appointed,  all  the  states  ex- 
cept Rhode  Island  being  represented.  Washing- 
ton was  chosen  president.  After  long  deliberations 
[!iey  reported  to  Congress  a  drafi  of  the  present 
constitution,  recommending  its  being  submitted  for 
ratiScalion  to  a  convention  of  delegates  in  each 
Slate,  chosen  by  and  from  the  people  of  each.  This  was  complied 
with,  and  for  several  months  Che  newly-reported  instrument  under- 
went a  critical  examination.  During  ibis  period  its  provisions  were 
ably  explained  and  defended  in  a  series  of  essays  entitled  the  Fed»7 
ralist,  written  by  Madison,  Jay,  and  Hamilton.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance that  gave  the  title  of  Federalists  to  the  political  party  who 
favoured  the  new  constitution,  while  at  the  same  time  iheir  opponeoM 
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were  atylcd  Anli-Fedcmlista.  The  consent  of  nine  stniea  mg  nqui 
■ite  to  enable  (he  new  code  to  become  the  basis  of  national  iegiah- 
tion  ;  Etnd  as  nearly  a  year  intervened  before  this  conld  be  obtained, 
Congress  employed  that  interral  in  adopting  measures  for  o^^izing 
the  new  government.  The  first  electors  for  the  office  of  preaideot 
were  to  be  chosen  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  1780,  and 
Tote  for  the  person  of  their  choice  on  the  tirst  Wednesday  of  March 
following. 

The  hopes  of  Congress  and  the  nation  were  now  centred  upon 
Washington.  In  him  the  friends  of  the  still  tottering  Constitution 
beheld  the  only  reaourcc  which  could  give  weight  to  the  novel  opera- 
tion  of  so  strange  an  oxperimenl  as  that  which  they  were  about  to 
perform.  Eveti  its  opponents  were  in  general  willing  to  make  a  trial 
of  it.  could  he  be  placed  at  its  head.  But  it  was  with  no  snull  dif- 
ficulty that  his  habitual  distrust  of  himself,  united  lo  an  ardent  lore 
of  retirement,  could  be  again  overcome.  Besides  his  reluctance 
again  to  embark  on  the  stormy  ocean  of  politics,  he  was  extensively 
engaged  in  agricultural  punuitt,  for  which  he  had  ever  entertained 
a  passionate  fondneaa.  But  the  people  were  encouraged  by  the 
reflection  that  be  had  never  refused  the  call  of  public  duty.  They 
therefore  renewed  their  earnest  appeals  that  he  would  give  atability 
to  the  youthful  nation  by  the  weight  of  his  influence,  and  at  length 
he  conaented.  On  the  day  of  election  he  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  tha  electors,  "  and  probably  without  a  dissenting  rcrice  in 
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the  whole  nation,  was  chosen  the  first  President  of  the  United 
Slates." 

Washington  received  notice  of  his  election,  April  14,  1789,  and 
sacrificing  his  long  cherished  hopes  and  feelings  lo  the  public  wish, 
he  left  Mount  Vernon  on  the  I6th,  for  New  York,  where  Congress 
was  then  in  session.  His  journey  was  everywhere  hailed  by  the 
spontaneous  overflowing  of  love  and  reneratinn  for  bis  person,  froin 
an  almost  idolizing  people.  As  be  drew  near  diSerent  towns,  th« 
entire  population  hastened  to  meet  bim,  and  the  chief  c'tizens  wel- 
comed him  to  their  homes.  In  the  great  cities,  the  bells  rang,  can- 
nons were  fired,  and  civic  eod  military  authorities  paraded.  At 
Elizabethtown  Point,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  Congress  and 
the  heads  of  departments,  and  his  journey  thence  to  New  Yorlc  was 
one  triumphal  procession.  At  the  latter  city,  he  was  escorted  by  an 
immenae  concourse  of  people,  among  whom  were  the  governor,  and 
other  officers  of  state,  the  clergy,  foreign  ministers,  and  others.  In 
the  evening,  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  Chancellor  Livingston  administered  to  him  the 
oBtb  of  office,  in  presence  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and  thousands 
of  citizens ;  and  then  the  discharge  of  thirteen  guns  from  the  bat- 
tery, and  the  cheers  of  assembled  masses,  announced  that  the  new 
government  was  completely  organized.  The  President  then  re- 
tired to  the  Senate  chamber,  and  delivered  an  impressive  address 
to  each  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  in  which,  aflcr  expresaiag 
distrust  in  his  ability  to  execute  the  duties  just  confeireid  upon  him, 
he  declared  his  conviction  that  the  same  Great  Being  who  had  con- 
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ducted  them  through  tha  long  itrug^  for  independence,  would  atill 
coniinne  to  pnaide  orer  their  deliberatiom,  and  establish  on  a  finn  basil 
B  form  of  government  which  other  nations  would  be  delighted  to 
copy.  Washington  then  retiied  to  Si.  Paul's  church,  where  the 
services  of  the  day  were  cloaed  by  appropriate  religious  ceremonies. 
At  night,  the  city  was  agnin  illuminated,  and  fireworka  displayed. 
>  __  Among  the  first  acts  of  Congress, 

n-as  a  law  imposing  duties  on  iro- 
ported  merchandise,  and  taxes  on 
the  tonnage  of  vessels.  Its  next 
important  step  was  the  constitut- 
ing of  an  executive  cabinet,  com- 
,  posed  of  the  secretaries  of  war,  of 
slate,  and  of  the  treasury.  Wash- 
ington appointed  Alexander  Ham- 
ilron  Secretary  of  the  TKasury, 
General  Knox,  Secretory  ol  War, 
and  Thomas  Jefierson,  Secretary 
of  State.  John  Jay  became  chief 
justice,  assisted  by  Sve  associate  judges. 

On  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Washington  made  a  tonr  through 
the  New  England  states,  where  he  n-as  gratified  not  only  by  the 
flattering  lt:sli monies  of  esteem  and  affection  heaped  upon  him  by  all 
classes  of  people,  but  also  by  the  signs  of  returning  prosperity  and 
affluence.  The  effects  of  war  were  disappearing,  agriculture  was 
actively  and  profitably  pursued,  manufactures  were  increoaing,  towns 
springing  up  in  every  direction,  and  commerce  becoming  daily  more 
extended.  The  heart  of  the  great  man  was  cheered  by  these  tokens 
of  order,  peace,  and  contentment,  which  were  so  many  unmistakablo 
types  of  the  connlry's  future  prosperity. 

T  the  re-opening  of  the  first  Congren, 

^      -    /;^v-*-"^   January,  1790,]   the  President  re- 

'-^^HF  Jj^l^        commended,  among  other  important 

subjects,  a  provision  for  the  commoa 

defence,  and  for  the  regulation  of  tha 

^  militia,  a  uniformity  in  weights,  mea- 

.j-i  >  Bures,  and  the  currency;  the  advance- 

Jlj/yf    ment   of  agriculture,  manufactures, 

^•v      and  commerce  ;  the  establishment  of 

~^  ~  post-offices  and  post-roads,  and  the 
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coeonngement  of  science  and  literature.  A  great  part  ot  the  sesaton 
wu  occupied  by  a  conaideralion  of  b  plan  proposed  by  Secretary 
HaroiltoD,  for  discharging,  out  of  the  national  treasury,  tbe  debt  of 
twenty-five  million  dollaTS,  due  by  the  indiTidual  slates,  for  expenses 
incaned  during  the  war.  The  measure  was  finally  adopted.  Con- 
gress also  decided  to  remove  the  seat  of  government,  for  ten  yean, 
lo  Philadelphia,  and  then  to  establish  it  permanently  at  some  place 
on  tbe  Potomac.  Next  year,  the  site  of  the  present  capital  was 
chosen  by  Washington,  after  whom  it  was  named.  The  territory  in 
which  it  stands  is  called  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Meanwhile,  the  relations  with  foreign  powers  were  in  a  ralhei  un- 
promising condition.  The  Algerines  not  only  seized  our  vessels,  but 
kept  the  officers  and  crews  in  bondage  for  several  years.  England 
had  Bs  yet  sent  no  minister,  and  even  neglected  to  evacuate  her 
military  posts  on  the  frontier.  Spain  refused  to  grant  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  western  states,  with  the  hope  probably  of 
detaching  them  from  the  confederacy  and  uniting  them  to  herself. 
Both  England  and  Spain  were  also  active  in  fomenting  disturbances 
between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers  of  Ohio  and  Georgia. 

N  February,  1792,  two  new  Btales,  Vermont  and 
Kentucky,  were  admitted  into  the  federal  com- 
pact. During  the  same  session,  Congress  passed 
a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  a  National  Bank, 
which,  aUhough  strenuously  opposed  by  Jefferson 
and  his  democratic  adherents,  was,  after  mature 
deliberation,  signed  by  the  President,  and  became 
a  law.  The  bank  was  chartered  for  twenty  years, 
with  a  capital  of  ten  millions.  It  was  established  at  Philadelphia, 
with  branches  throughout  the  United  Stales.  To  pay  the  interest  on 
tbe  national  debt,  Hamilton  proposed  duties  on  wine,  tea,  and  other 
luxuries,  with  an  excise  on  spirits  distilled  within  the  country. 
These  were  passed.  The  government  being  fully  organized,  puUic 
credit  and  commercial  prosperity  rapidly  revived.  Depreciated 
public  paper  soon  rose  to  par  i  and  the  value  of  property  was  greatly 
enhanced. 

In  the  autumn  of  1790,  General  Harmer  was  sent  with  fifteen 
hundred  men,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  regulars,  to  destroy 
the  Indian  settlements  on  the  Sciola  and  Wabash.  He  detached 
Colonel  Harden  with  six  hundred  men,  to  ascertain  their  poaition, 
but  at  his  approach,  the  Indiana  fired  their  principal  village  and 
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fled  to  the  woods.  Being  again  detached  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
mihltft,  be  waa  attacked  by  the  SBvages,  bia  militia  dispened,  and 
■11  the  regukrii  except  se?en,  killed.  Harmer  then  burned  all  the 
Indian  towna  on  the  Sciota,  and  again  detached  Harden,  with  thne 
hundred  militia  and  sixty  regulara,  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  reputatioa 
in  the  former  expeditions.  Being  again  attacked  at  the  conflaence 
of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  rivers,  the  militia  were  driveD 
back  after  a  resolute  struggle,  and  fifty  of  the  regulars  killed.  The 
whole  party  then  retreated  to  Fort  Washington. 

^N  1791,  General  St.  Ckir,  Governor 
if  the  North-west  Territory,  marched 
I  with  three  thousand  men  against  the 
Indian  villages  on  the  Miami.  Before 
sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  Noveniber 
4,  he  was  surprised  by  a  large  body 
of  Indians  at  his  camp,  about  fifteen 
:  miles  south  of  the  villages.  The 
militia,  being  in  advance,  were  firat 
.-  altaclced,  and  rushing  in  the  usual 
"JT-^  disorder  among  the  refulars  under 
General  Butler,  composing  the  first 
line,  threw  tbem  also  into  confusion.  The  officers  succeeded  in  re- 
storing partial  order ;  but  so  furious  was  the  onset  of  the  Indians, 
that  most  of  the  artillerymen  wore  down,  and  the  greater  number  of 
officers,  including  General  Butler,  eiiber  killeil  or  mortally  wounded. 
The  commanding  general  was  seriously  indisposed,  but  he  gave  his 
orders  with  perfect  coolness,  and  used  every  cierlion  to  retrieve  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  Lieuienant-coloncl  Darke  was  ordered  to  charge 
with  the  bayonet,  which  he  did  in  gallant  style,  driving  the  enetny 
about  four  hundred  yards  ;  but  ihc  want  of  a  suITicienl  number  of 
riflemen  to  press  this  advantage,  deprived  the  Americans  of  any 
advantage  from  it.  The  Indians  Anally  broke  the  right  wing,  seized 
the  artillery,  and  penetrated  the  camp.  Darke  again  charged,  driving 
them  from  caiitp  and  recovering  the  artillery  ;  but  this  success  was 
but  mometilary,  and  tliu  Americans  soon  commenced  a  disorderly  re- 
treat, in  which  they  were  pursued  four  miles.  They  halted  at  Fort 
Jefferson,  thirty  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 

In  this  engagement  the  Americans  lost  tbirly-eigbt  officers,  aod 
five  hundred  and  ninety-three  men  killed  ;  twenty-one  officers,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  men  wounded.     The  enemy's  loss  wan 
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probably  but  atnall.  On  beanng  of  this  dJstuter,  Congreui  at  the  ra- 
conimendation  of  the  Preaident,  increased  the  national  military  foKe 
10  five  thousand  men. 

Qeneral  St.  Clair  resigned  the  gorernorahip  of  the  North-westem 
Territory,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Wayne.  In  August,  1794, 
that  officer  marched  with  three  thousand  men  to  attack  the  Indians 
of  the  Miami.  Reaching  the  Rapids  on  the  ISth,  he  made  to  them 
an  ofl'er  of  peace ;  but  being  posted  in  large  numbers  behind  a  thick 
wood  near  a  British  fort,  they  treated  the  proposition  with  contempt. 
On  the  3fth,  Wayne  advanced  upon  them  in  two  columns ;  and 
perceiving  that  they  had  extended  their  line  over  a  diitance  of  two 
miles  in  order  to  outflank  him,  be  ordered  hts  first  column  not  to  fire 
until  they  had  adranced  into  the  woods  and  roused  the  foe,  and  then 
to  press  them  so  closely  with  the  bayonet  as  to  gire  no  time  for 
re-loading.  The  second  line  was  to  support  the  first,  Colonel  Camp- 
bell's cavalry  to  charge  the  Indian  left  flank,  and  General  Scott, 
with  bis  mounted  volunteers,  their  right.  In  less  than  an  hour  after 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  saTBges  were  completely 
routed,  and  driren  a  distance  of  two  miles,  up  to  the  very  guns  nf 
the  British  fort.  The  general  then  destroyed  the  settlements  on  the 
Miami,  and  so  weakened  the  Indian  resources  that  they  were  gkd 
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10  Ijtteti  to  terms.    A  treaty  adrantageong  to  both  paitiu  wu  cod- 
cluded  in  the  rollowin^  year. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  first  census  or  the  UDi'ted  Stales  vraa  taken, 
by  which  the  total  population,  eiclusire  of  Indians,  was  found  to  be 
nearly  four  millions.  Of  these,  rather  more  than  nx  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  were  negro  slaves.  During  the  same  year, 
Washington  made  a  lour  through  the  southern  states,  and  was  erery- 
where  received  as  he  bad  been  at  the  north. 

The  second  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  October,  1701. 
The  principal  acts  of  their  first  session  was  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  militia  system,  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  ratio  of  representation  at  one  delegate  for  every  thirty- 
three  thousand  inhabitants. 

T  the  expiration  of  his  first  Presidential  term  in 

.^^.      1702,  Washington  expressed  his  ardent  desire 

^S^    to  retire  from  the  cares  of  public  life;  but  thia 

s  friends  would  not  listen  to,  and  yielding  his 

wishes  lo   the  good  of  the  country,  bo  was 

lin  unanimously  chosen  President,  with  John 

\  Adams  for  Vice-President. 

At  this  time  the  memorable  French  Revolu- 
tion had  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  fanaticism  as  to  threaten  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  render  a  neutral  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Stnies  extremely  difficult.  Washington's  cabinet  were  di- 
vided IciH'cen  the  opinions  of  Hamilton  and  Knox,  to  break  entirety 
with  Ibe  French  Assemlily,  and  that  of  Jefierson  and  Randolph,  to 
receive  their  envoy,  and  fully  acknowledge  the  obligations  of  the 
ireatyconcludcd  with  Louis  XVI.  Without  giving  a  full  sanction  to 
either  of  these  views,  Washington  assented  to  receiving  the  minister, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  mention  of  the  treaty  should  be  suppressed. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  American  people  were  in  favour  of  tending 
assistance  to  Franccagainst  foreign  powers,  especially  England  ;  and 
a  participation  in  the  European  struggle  was  prevented  only  by  the 
firm  neutral  policy  of  Washington,  and  the  rash  conduct  of  the  French 
envoy.  This  individual  wos  M.  Gcnui;  and,  instead  of  proceeding 
directly  to  the  seat  of  government,  he  landed  at  Charleston,  and  began 
to  fit  out  privateers  to  cruise  against  British  merchantmen.  In  his 
journey  lo  Philadelphia  he  was  everywhere  welcomed  with  enthu- 
siasm, B  circumstance  that  inspired  him  with  most  culpable  vanity 
and  assurance.    When  remonstmted  with  concerning  the  fitting  out 
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of  privnteera,  he  haughtily  answeied  that  bis  authority  was  in  the 
late  irealyi  any  iDfraction  of  which  would  be  a  violation  of  the  "  lighta 
of  nian."  Not  satiaRed  with  this,  he  fitted  out  another  prireteer 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  even  undertook  to  direct  the  ciril 
governnient,  by  pronounciog,  in  opposition  to  the  decisions  of  the 
President,  the  branches  of  goreninient  io  which  the  consiiiulicn 
vested  certain  powers.  To  cap  this  climax  of  folJy  and  insolence,  he 
declared  to  Secretaries  Knox  and  Hamilton  his  detennination  to  appeal, 
in  the  case  of  the  privateer  at  Philadelphia,  from  the  decision  of  the 
President  to  that  of  the  people. 

Hitherto  Citizen  Qenet  had  been  sustained  by  popular  esteem, 
principally  on  account  of  the  former  friendship  between  the  two 
countries ;  but  this  threat  opened  th«  eyes  of  the  people  to  his  vil- 
lany,  and  they  warmly  and  uoanimoualy  declared  agninst  him.  In 
1794|  he  was  recalled  at  the  request  of  tjie  President. 

THE  excise  law,  imposing  a  tax  on  domestic  distilled 
liquon,  met  with  great  opposition  in  several  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  Pennaylrania,  where  whis- 
key was  the  most  important  item  of  trade.  PuUic 
meetings  in  diSerenl  counties  west  of  the  Alteghanies 
denounced  the  act  as  uncozutitutionsl,  and  declared   any  peraoo 
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who  thonld  undertake  to  enforoa  it  iiijminl  to  tha  intonrte  of  tk* 
eonnti7. 

Thli  appwt  wu  bat  too  iMdily  antwand.  Gonenl  Noiilltt  lad 
been  made  inipeetoi  of  the  werian  conntiy,  bnt  hia  eflorte  to  anfon* 
the  law  were  inefieetuaL  In  the  aommer  of  IIM  the  inangeali 
organised,  and  commenced  ao  syMematic  an  oppontion  to  tha  maa- 
enie,  that  Wathington  wu  obliged  to  iiene  a  prochunatioa  calling  ea 
the  dieaflected  to  atop  their  proceedingt.  Btcd  thia  did  not  pradnot 
the  desired  efiect.  Oeneitl  Neville  wai  fired  npon  while  wnlld:^ 
from  his  residence,  bia  hoaae  attacked  and  partly  Settrojod,  nod 
himself  driren  beyond  the  monntains. 

The  exercise  of  nnned  Ibice  hariag-now  become  abetdntaly  iMoa»- 
sary,  Washington  made  a  nqnisitioa  npoa  the  goTomon  of  Now 
Jersey,  Penosylnnia,  Matyland,  and  Virginia,  foi  fifteen  thonand 
militia.  The  call  waa  immediately  lespcoded  to ;  and  Ooremor  Lm, 
of  VirginiK,  being  appointed  to  the  eomtnapd,  marched  into  the  £•» 
afficted  territory.  Yet,  still  anziona  to  qaell  the  rebellion  witluMk 
bbodahed,  the  President,  on  the  36(h  of  September,  issued  a  neond 
prociaihatioB,  stating  the  impossilnlity  bf  success  on  the  put  of  tha 
insurgents,  ofiering  protection  to  aU  who  wottld  confide  in  ^ha  gnaiBB 
meott  exhorting  the  riotona  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  waming  al 
persons  of  the  cooseqaences  of  any  attempt  to  aid  them.  This  pv^ 
clamation,  with  the  knowledge  of  Lee's  approach,  bad  such  so  Bfieet, 
thai  on  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  the  iofected  Deighbourhood,  oa 
insurgents  were  to  be  found.  A  detachmeot  under  Majoi-Qeseial 
Morgan  was  stationed  there  during  the  winter. 

T  (he  opening  of  the  Third  Congress  in  Dseaob 
'  ber,  1793,  the  President  called  the  serious  attaa- 
(ion  bf  Congrea  tomeaaurea  of  Datiodildefanoai 
Lod  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  war,  aTea 
while  using  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  le  a 
>  special  message  he  directed  the  attention  of 
members  to  the  spoliations  committed  on  oar 
commerce  by  France  and  England,  as  well  as  the  restraints  of  tha 
latter  power  on  the  commerce  in  corn  and  other  provisions.  Con- 
gress warmly  responded  lo  his  wishes  in  these  respects,  taking  can, 
at  the  same  lime,  to  give  as  little  offence  as  possible  to  eithtr  of  the 
belligerent  powers. 

About  this  lime  Mr.  Jefferson  resigned  his  office  of  Secntary  of 
Slate,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Mr.  Randolph.    Already  Oreat  Bri- 
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tftin  and  the  United  States  were  on  the  eve  of  another  war.  Eng- 
land still  refused  to  surrender  some  of  the  forts  in  the  western  conn- 
try;  lier  cruisers  stopped  and  searched  American  vessels;  her 
admiralty  issued  an  order  that  vessels  carrying  flour,  com,  or  meal, 
and  bound  to  any  port  in  France,  or  occupied  by  French  armies, 
should  be  stopped  and  taken  to  England ;  and  her  officers  con- 
tinued to  exercise  upon  American  crews  the  odious  act  of  iinpren- 
ment. 

Washington  clearly  foresaw  the  bad  consequences  of  a  second 
struggle  with  the  old  enemy ;  and,  anxious  to  prevent  it,  he  de- 
spatched Mr.  Jay  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  British  court.  That 
gentleman  succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty,  by  which  England  agreed 
to  surrender  the  western  forts,  and  to  allow  American  trade  to  the 
West  ladies ;  but  as  the  other  provisions  were  not  entirely  satiaftc- 
tory,  Washington  for  some  time  refused  to  sign  it.  He  finally,  how- 
ever, ratified  the  treaty,  with  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  It 
met  with  great  opposition  throughout  the  country,  and  was  stigma- 
tized by  the  opposition  parly  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  against  France. 
Meanwhile  Hamilton  and  Knox  had  resigned  their  seats  in  the  cabi- 
net ;  and  thus  the  President  was  lett  almost  alone  to  combat  the  tor- 
rent  of  opposition  to  the  treaty.    Hs  remiuiiedi  however,  firm ;  aai. 
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in  h  little  time,  the  bmehcial  effects  ol  the  meunre  becamfl  follj 
apparent. 

Before  the  next  aession  of  Congress,  treaties  had  been  coDclndwl 
with  Algiers,  with  the  Indians  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  with  Spaia^ 
ihe  latter  power  yielding  the  important  points  of  boundary  claJmad 
by  the  United  States,  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  nnd  ■ 
depot  at  New  Orleans.  The  only  power  still  retaining  a  hostile  ntti- 
tude  was  France.  A  new  eavay  had  been  sent  from  that  country, 
who,  by  inflammatory  addresses,  contrived  to  inspire  the  people  with 
enthusiasm  in  his  farour.  He  had  even  received  ioitructiona  from 
the  French  Directory,  that  in  cose  President  Washington  conid  not 
be  drawn  into  a  rupture  with  England,  he  was  then  to  address  Con- 
gress, and  appeal,  as  Gen3t  had  done,  to  the  people.  At  the  same 
time  the  Directory  passed  regulations  by  which  American  Teasels 
were  seized,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated.  In  1706,  Mr.  Monne, 
American  minister  at  Paris,  was  recaUed,  and  Charles  C.  Piockney 
appointed  in  bis  place. 

PjEFORE  any  adjualment  of  this  difficulty 
could   be    effected,   Washington's   second 

n  of  office  expired,  and  no  considt 
could  induce  him  to  permit  another  n 

I.  One  of  his  principal  reasons  waM, 
t  eight  years  was  a  sufficient  length  of 
e  for  one  individual  to  fill  ihe  highest 
CO  of  a  free  elective  government.  In 
September,  1790,  he  announced  to  his 
countrymen  in  a  valedictory  address  his  intention  of  retiring  from 
public  life.  In  this  celebrated  paper  he  dwells  chiefly  on  the  im>  ' 
porlance  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  republic,  on  the  baneful  eSects 
of  party  spirit,  the  necessity  of  peace  with  foreign  powers,  the  happy 
workings  of  the  new  government,  and  especially  on  the  insepareble 
connection  between  national  prosperity  and  moral  reciilude.  For 
soundness  of  political  views,  fervent  patriotism,  paternal  afiection  for 
the  people,  ond  humble  dependence  on  that  Supreme  Governor  who 
controls  all  nations,  this  valedictory  of  Washington  is  perhaps  with- 
out a  rival  in  history.  It  excited  throughout  the  country  the  deepest 
feelings  of  veneration  for  its  author.  Several  of  the  stale  legislatures 
inserted  it  in  their  journals,  and  passed  resolutiona  expressive  of  their 
exalted  sense  of  the  services  and  character  of  Washington,  and  their 
emotions  at  his  retiring  from  office. 
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Washingiton  met  Congresa  for  th«  lut  lime  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber. 1706.  In  faia  speech  on  that  occasion  he  adverted  to  the  late 
treaties,  (he  necessity  of  strengthening  the  naval  force,  of  encouraging 
agriculture  and  manufacturesi  and  of  establishing  a  national  tinirer' 
sity  and  a  military  academy.  The  relations  with  the  French  repub- 
lic were  made  the  subject  of  a  special  message.  In  the  following 
October  took  place  the  election  for  hia  succesaor,  which,  atler  a  close 
and  spirited  canvass,  gave  the  first  oflioe  in  the  republic  to  Mr.  Joha 
Adams,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jefierson.  The  former  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Federal  party,  the  latter  of  the  Republican.  They 
were  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  Washington,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1707,  and  immediately  entered  upon  their  respective  duties. 
The  venerable  ex-Presidenl  then  retired  to  his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon, 
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ADHINISTRATIOIT  OF  JOBS  ASAKB. 

THE  services  or  Mr.  Adams,  as  an  eanint  Kdroate  in 
the  Conlinental  CoDgress  for  the  declantion  of  inde- 
pendence, his  defence  of  the  ConstitDdon,  mi  his 
acknowledged  ability  and  patriotism,  fully  entitled 
him  to  the  confidence  of  his  fellow^itixens  in  tha  im- 
portant office  to  which  he  was  now  oleTsted. 

In  the  preceding  year  General  Pinclcney  had  been  appmnted 
nainiiter  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  republic  The  Diiectoiy  le- 
fused  to  receive  him  until  afler  the  redress  of  their  alleged  griflmicM 
by  the  American  goTemment ;  and  this  high-handed  meuore  wn 
speedily  followed  by  a  notice  to  Oenenl  Pinckney  to  quit  tha  tnri- 
toiies  of  the  republic,  and  orders  to  the  French  cniisers  to  captnn 
American  vessels  wherever  found. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  hostile  proceedings,  I 
Adoma  called  a  meeting  of  Congress  [June  IS.  1797].  On 
them,  the  President,  in  his  opening  speech,  stated  the  unpi 
aggressions  of  the  French  government,  and  their  insidious  attempts 
to  disunite  the  American  people ;  and  urged  upon  Congress  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  the  national  defence,  declaring  at  the  aams 
time  bis  intention  to  attempt  an  accommodation  of  the  dispute  by 
negotiaiion. 
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Mt.  Adams  now  appointed  Meurs.  Pjnckneyi  Geny,  and  Mar- 
shall, envoys  to  ihe  French  republic,  with  instruclions  lo  parsue 
peace  and  reconciliation  by  all  means  compatible  with  nalional  ho 
nour.  While  the  result  of  this  mission  iras  anxiously  atraited  by  the 
American  people,  the  Fiench  aggressions  on  our  commerce  being 
atifl  continued)  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed,  [July  7,  1797,]  de 
claring  the  existing  treaties  with  France  no  longer  obligatory  on  the 
United  Slates,  because  openly  and  repeatedly  violated  by  the  acts  of 
the  French  government. 

ESPATCHES  received  from  the  Ameri- 
.   can  envoys  in  France,  in  the  spring  of 
1706,  announced  that  while  the  Directory 
had  delayed  to  accredit  the  commistion- 
rs,  ihey  had  approached  ihem  informally  wilbpro- 
posilions  demanding  money  as  a  condition  of  their 
recognition.     The  Directory  and   the  ministers 
were  willing,  besides,  to  receive  a  private  bribe 
through  M.  Talleyrand.    These  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  envoys 
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being  treoicd  wilh  merited  conlcmpt,  they  had  been  ordered  to  quit 
the  territories  of  the  republic.  Intelligence  of  these  proceedings, 
characterized  an  they  wcru  by  a  mixture  of  mcanaess  and  insolenca, 
excited  indii;naiion  throughout  the  cnuniry,  and  the  rallying  cry  of 
the  nntirn  ivns,  M!ll!ojt>/or  drfencf,  itol  om  cent  for  Irilitile. 

(■'■nuri'RS  imiiit'diati'ly  proceeded  to  rni-sc  an  tirniv,  (vith  Washing- 
ton for  liL'iiienant-geneml  nnd  commander-in-chief;  to  pass  alien  and 
sediiinii  l:m-s  ns  a  defence  against  French  influence  ot  home ;  and  to 
issue  litters  of  mar'juc  nnd  reprisal  fur  the  defence  of  American  com- 
iiierce,  Tliu  alien  and  sedition  law  ivns  powerfully  opposed ;  but 
the  war,  like  most  wars,  was  popular.  Its  feats,  however  were 
destined  to  be  confined  to  the  ocean. 

In  September,  1798,  Commodore  Murray  sailed  for  the  West  In- 
dies, the  principal  theatre  of  the  French  depredations,  M'ith  a 
squadron  composed  of  the  Norfolk,  Montezuma,  and  Retaliation.  In 
November  this  squadron  encountered  the  French  frigates  Volontairs 
ond  I/Insurgenle ;  and  three  other  ships  appearing  in  an  opposite 
direciii.m  ni  the  same  time.  Captain  Bainbridge,  in  the  Retaliation, 
was  detached  to  examine  the  French  frigates,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  Briiish.  lie  was  captured  !  but,  by  misrcpreseniing  the  force  of 
the  olher  two  small  vessels  of  the  squadron,  he  prevented  the  French 
from  pursuing  them,  and  thus  enabled  Murray  to  escnpe. 
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Commodore  Truxtun  was  more  fortunate  than  Commodore  Murray. 
In  the  frigate  Constellation  ^February  0,  17tt9]  he  encountered  the 
French  frigate  U'losurgente ;  and,  afier  a  spirited  action,  captured 
her.  Her  force  was  forty  gona,  and  four  hundred  apd  nine  men,  of 
whom  seventy  were  killed.  The  Constellation  carried  thirty-eig[ht 
guns,  and  three  hundred  and  nine  men,  of  whom  three  were  wounded, 
and  none  killed. 

Several  other  captures  of  French  croisen  were  made  by  Tniitun, 
Barry,  Tin^ey,  and  Decatur ;  but  the  moat  remarkable  action  of 
I  the  war  was  that  between  the 
I  Constellation,  still  under  Tnix- 
I  tun's  command,  and  the  French 
I  ship  VeDgeance,  carrying  no  less 
I  than  fifty-two  guns.  This  cele- 
I  brated  engagement  took  place  on 
I  the  Sd  of  February,  1800,  and 
[  tasted  from  eight  o'clock,  P.  M., 
I  till  half-past  one.  The  French 
I  ship  was  reduced  to  a  sinking 
I  condition,  and  struck  hercoloura; 
1  but  the  mainmast  of  the  Constel' 
lation  being  nearly  cut  00*,  Trux- 
tun wae  unable  to  secure  his  prize.  He  lost  fourteen  killed,  and 
twenty-five  wounded.  The  Vengeance  had  fifty  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  wounded.  This  is  the  victory  for  which  Commo- 
dore Truxtun  received  the  gold  medal  from  Congress. 

The  other  naval  actions  of  this  war  were  quite  nnmerous,  but 
comparatively  unimportant,  although  they  aSbrded  Hnll,  Porter,  and 
others,  opportunities  for  giving  prombe  of  their  future  distinction  in 
the  annals  of  the  nary. 

These  active  measures  soon  brought  the  insolent  French  Directory 
to  their  senses.  They  made  overtures  for  negotiating  a  peace,  and 
Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Henry,  and  Van  Murray,  were  sent  to  France  as 
envoys.  When  they  arrived  at  Paris,  the  Directory  had  been  de- 
posed, and  Napoleon  soon  concluded  an  adjustment  of  all  disputes. 

Ere  the  war  terminated,  Washington  was  removed  from  the  scene 
of  his  earthly  glories.  He  died,  aftera  very  short  illness,  occasioned 
by  cold,  and  a  consequent  inflammation  of  the  throat,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  on  the  I4th  of  December,  1790.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
nation  were  wanting  in  that  universal  tribute  of  mourning  and  vene- 
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ration  due  to  the  illustrious  fouuder  of  their  common  fnedooi.  Per- 
haps the  most  sensible  tnarli  of  this  Tenemtion  ffu  their  ginug  his 
name  to  the  federal  city,  tlie  site  of  which  he  had  hinuelf  telected. 
In  NoTember,  1600,  Congress  opened  its  sittings  at  Washington  for 
the  first  time.  Their  sesaions  hsd  been  held  first  at  New  York,  and 
afterwards  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Adams  was  not  elected  to  office  a  second  time.  When  the 
electoral  voles  were  counted,  he  was  in  the  minority,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  been  proposed  by  the  oppositiaii 
as  candidates  for  President  and  Tice-president,  were  found  to  faare 
an  equal  number  of  votes.  As  the  Constitution  then  sloodi  this  state 
of  things  referred  the  election  to  the  House  of  BepresentatlTss,  and 
Burr  was  enabled,  with  some  prospect  of  saccess,  to  intrigue  for  de- 
feating the  popular  will.  But  the  election  was  finally  decided  in 
laTOUT  of  Jefferson,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  he  was  inanga- 
nted. 


~-  .:;^' 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

ADHINISTEAIION  OF  THOMAS  JBFFEBBOIT. 

1^  S  ike  political  tenets  of  Mr.  Jefierson  were  directljr 
'i  opposite  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  a  change  was 
^  made  among  the  cabinet  officers.     Mr.   MadiBOQ 
^  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State ;  immediately  be- 
fore his  retirement,  Adams  had  appointed  Iwelre 
V  judges,  in  pursuance  of  a  recent  act  of  Congress.    By 
^  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  that  body  now  passed 
abolishing  this  judiciary,  and  re-organizing  the  whole 
f '      jiidicinry  department.     Another  act  placed  the  laws  of  its  or- 
ganization on  an  enlarged  basis. 

In  1801,  the  second  census  of  the  United  States  showed  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  five  million  three  hundred  thousand  souls,  an 
augmentation  of  exports  from  nineteen  to  ninety-four  millions  of 
dollars,  and  an  increase  of  the  revenue  from  five  to  thirteen 
millions,  in  ten  years.  These  gave  to  the  people  the  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  resources  of  the  country  aa  developed  nnder  the 
new  constitulion. 

In  the  same  year,  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  a  measure 
which  soon  began  to  produce  uneasiness  to  the  American  govern- 
ment.    Owing  to  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Directory,  it  was 
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feBTcd  that  ihe  western  people  would  either  be  engaged  in  constant 
outbreaks  with  the  French  settlers,  concerning  the  aH-important 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  or  be  induced  to  secede  from  the 
Union  and  join  with  Louisiana.  The  irritation  of  the  western  people 
waa  further  increased  by  an  act  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  New 
Orleans,  interdicting  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  from  the  use 
of  the  port  of  thai  citj'  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  merchandise. 
In  order  to  obviate,  if  possible,  the  evil  consequences  of  these  ag- 
gressions, the  President  despatched  Mr.  Monroe  to  Parts,  to  make, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Livingston,  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of 
New  Orleans  or  Louisiana. 

iUeanwhile,  Ohio  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  separate 
stale,  and  began  its  astonishing  career  of  prosperity  and  population. 
Iq  January,  I&03,  Congress,  at  the  T'^commendalion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, authorized  the  lilting  out  of  an  expedition  for  exploring  the 
Goantry  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.   Captain  Merriwether  Lewis 
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was  selecled  to  commaiid  ihe  party,  who  chom  as  usocial«  in  c<»^ 
mand,  Captaia  Clarke.  After  much  delay,  the  expedition  left  th« 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  May  14,  1804.  A  measura  of  the  Presi- 
dent,  selling  a  part  of  the  bank  stock  owned  by  govenimenti  met 
with  deleTmiued  opposition  from  the  federal  party,  at  it  was  anp- 
posed  to  be  a  preliminary  to  the  vetoing;  of  the  bank  charter  in  160O. 
An  attempt  to  restore  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  atatea  of  Vii^ 
^nia  and  Maryland  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  oftbsiahabJtanti. 
An  attempt  was  soon  aflern'ards  made  to  induce  the  President  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  New  Orleans,  and  place  thera  A  aaffidant 
militia  force  to  defend  the  navigation  of  the  Misalaaippi ;  but  tbb 
afterwards  abandoned. 

-,  FIIS  state  of  dissension  and  anxiety  was  ended 
i  \^  by  the  reception  of  most  unexpected  news  from 
France.  War  had  suddenly  occurred  between 
that  power  and  England,  and  so  empty  was 
the  French  treasury,  that  Napoleon  gladly 
caught  at  the  overtures  of  the  American  govern* 
menl,  and,  instead  bf  selling  merely  New  Or- 
leans, agreed  to  yield  the  whole  of  Louisiana  for  the  sum  of  eleven 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  in  six  per  cent,  stock.  A  treaty  to 
this  effect  had  been  executed  by  the  American  envoys,  and  thus 
a  territory  computed  at  one  million  square  miles,  was  obtained  by  the 
new  republic.  In  the  same  year,  the  Kaskaskia  Indians  surrendered 
to  government  their  valuable  territory,  lying  along  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  Ilhnois  rivers. 

These  events  had  scarcely  transpired,  when  a  difficulty  arose  from 
another  quarter.  In  the  year  1800,  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  showjed 
a  disposition  to  seize  our  richly  laden  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  he  now  complained  of  having  been  treated  with  less  regard  than 
the  other  Barbary  slates.  On  the  5th  of  May,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  President,  demanding  large  subsidies  from  the  American 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  threatened  Mr.  Cathcart,  our 
minister  at  Tripoli,  that  if  a  satisfactory  answer  did  not  arrive  in  six 
months,  he  would  declare  war.  Twelve  months  aller,  [May  !% 
1801,]  he  announced  that  he  had  declared  war,  and  would  take 
down  the  American  dag-slalTin  two  days.  This  was  done,  and  Mr. 
Cathcart  sailed  for  the  United  States.  Taais  and  Algiers  deter-' 
mined  to  assist  the  bashaw,  hoping  thereby  to  olriain  some  of  the 
rich  prizes  which  they  most  sangoinely  dreamed  of  capturing. 
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Before  news  of  the  declantfoD 
or  war  woa  receired  in  Americt, 
I  government  had  fitted  out  a  fleet 
1  Bnlicipntion  of  sach  an  evcDlt 
I  and  to  protect  our  commerce.  It 
I  compoeed  of  the  frigatea 
I  President,  Philadelphia,  Estex, 
H  and  the  scbooRer  Enterprise,  the 
1  whole  under  Commodore  Dale. 
I  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  comouy 
I  dore  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Oib- 
'  ntllar,  where  he  met  the  high 
admiral  of  Tripoli,  with  two  Tea- 
sels. This  functionary  denied  that  his  government  was  at  war  with 
the  United  Suites  ;  and  unable  to  receive  more  authentic  tiiformalioD, 
Dale  sailed  to  Tripoli.  Ascertaining  the  situation  of  aflaiis,  be  imme- 
diately commenced  a  blockade  of  the  port. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Lieutenant  Sterret,  on  his  way  to  Molla  in 
the  Enterprise,  encountered  the  Tripolitan  ship-ef-war  Tripoli,  of 
twelve  guns,  undot  Kais  Mahomet  Sous.  Aflet  an  incesnnt  caDOOB- 
ading  of  three  hours'  length,  within  pistol-ebot  range,  the  enemy 
struck.  His  loss  was  twenty  killed  and  thirty  wounded  ;  Bterretdid 
not  lose  a  man.  On  the  21sl  of  August,  Dale  captured  a  Oreok 
ship  bound  for  Tripoli,  laden  with  merchandise,  and  having  o& 
board  one  Tripolitan ofGcer,twenty-rour  soldiers, fourteen merchanUi 
and  five  women.  An  exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected  with  tho 
bashaw,  after  which  the  commodore  abandoned  the  blockade  mud 
■ailed  for  Tripoli. 

N  February,  1802,  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  take  immediate  measures  for  tho 
protection  of  commerce  in  the  Meditermneui, 
.  and  for  the  fitting  out  of  ships  to  subdne, 
ind  make  prize  of  all  vessels,  goodfi 
^  and  eflecis  belonging  to  the  Bashaw  of  Tri- 
poli or  his  subjects,  and  to  send  the  aame 
)  port.  He  accordingly  ordered  to  the 
relief  of  Commodore  Dale,  the  Enterprise,  of  twelve  guns,  Captain 
Slerret ;  the  Constellation,  thirty-six.  Captain  Murray ;  the  Chesa- 
peake, forty-four,  Captain  Morris  ;  the  Adams,  thirty-two,  Coptaia 
Campbell ;  the  New  York,  thirty-two.  Captain  Barron ;  and  the 
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John  Adams,  thirty-two,  Captain  Rodgers.  These  vessels  were 
to  sail  as  sooo  as  they  could  be  equipped,  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Morris.  That  officer  reached  Qibniltar  in 
May,  and  during  the  two  following  months  was  engaged  in  block- 
ading the  enemy  at  that  port,  and  watching  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
who  had  also  declared  war.  But  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  him 
in  August,  and  Morris  sailed  for  Tripoli.  Being  prevented  from 
approaching  the  coast  by  a  violeni  storm  of  wind,  he  bore  away  to 
Tunis,  the  bey  of  which  country  had  lately  assumed  a  hostile 
altitude.  Several  audiences  with  this  personage  had  resulted  in 
nothing  but  mutual  ill-feeling;  and  General  Eaton,  the  American 
minister,  was  even  preparing  to  leave  the  country. 

A  project  of  rather  a  romantic  character  had  for  some  time  been 
carried  on  by  Eaton,  in  order  to  facilitate  operations  against  the 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli.  This  ruler  was  the  younger  of  two  brothers, 
but  had  unlawfully  seized  the  throne  and  driven  his  relative  into 
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exile.  Hamet,  tbe  defrauded  prince,  seems  to  hare  been  popolu 
among  the  Tripolitana  ;  and  En  ion  conceived  ihe  project  of  eapoiuing 
his  causei  and  thus  avenge  the  reigning  bashaw's  insults  to  tha 
United  Steles  by  driving  him  from  the  tbrone.  Hamet  eagerly 
closed  with  this  scheme  ;  and  the  bashaw  becoming  alarmed,  made 
overtures  of  reconciliation  with  his  brother,  offering  him  tbe  gorem- 
meni  of  Derne.  He  would  have  consented  to  this,  but  for  the  repre* 
sentations  of  Mr.  Eaton,  who  induced  him  soon  aflenvarda  lo  nil  for 
Malta.  Here  he  remained  for  a  time,  while  Eaton  returned  to  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  induce  his  government  to  lend  the  neces- 
sary aid  for  placing  the  rightful  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  Tripoli. 
Shortly  aflcr,  hia  place  aa  consul  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Cathcart, 
while  Eaton  received  the  sppoinlment  of  naval  ogeni  for  the  Barfaary 
Stales,  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  operations  of  tbe  Mediterranean 
squadron  against  Triixili,  by  forwarding  the  rights  of  the  eiiled 
Hamet  bashaw.  In  June,  be  again  embarked  for  Africa,  in  the 
frigate  John  Adams,  which,  with  the  President,  Congress,  Essej, 
and  Constellation,  constituted  a  reinforcement  to  tbe  former  squadron. 
ARLY  in  June,  1B08,  Commodore  Morris 

made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  ruler  of 

Tripoli.     He  modestly  asked  two  hundred 

.^^^hri   thousand  Spanish  milled  dollars,  and  the 

''"'    'I  expenses  of  the  war,  before  he  would  em- 

,  brace  the  commodore's  overtures.    Morris 

then  oflered  him  a  present  of  five  Ibousuid 
I  dollars,  but  the  verbal  answer  of  the  haughty 

prince  was,  "that  the  business  wm  it  Wt 
end,  and  that  he  must  depart  immediately."  Soon  after,  Morris  was 
recalled  by  government,  and  his  condua  during  the  expeditioo  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  a  court-martial,  by  which  he  was  cen- 
sured for  inactive  and  dilatory  conduct. 

During  the  blockade  of  Tripoli  by  the  John  Adams,  under  Ca[Min 
Rodgers,  she  captured  the  Meohonda,  of  twenty  guns,  belonging  to 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  had  purchased  her  of  the  basbaw. 
Being  sent  to  Tunis  with  a  cargo,  she  violated  the  blockade,  and  was 

On  the  S7th  of  June,  Captain  Bodgers  observed  a  large  vessel 
anchored  within  the  Bay  of  Tripoli,  white  a  number  of  gun-boats 
filled  with  armed  men,  approached  to  her  relief.  About  nineo'cloclc 
A.  M.,  of  (he  28th,  a  fire  was  opened  upon  her  from  tbe  John  Adams, 
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which  being  returned,  the  ndioa  continued  on  both  sidea  for  about 
fotty-five  minates.  The  firing  then  ceased  until  a  quarter  before 
tetii  when  it  was  renewed  with  Buch  fary  that  the  enemy's  ship 
Uew  up,  bearing  with  her  many  of  ihe  crew.  This  vessel  mounted 
twenty-two  gunsi  and  was  the  finest  one  in  the  Tripolitan  seivice. 

Meanwhile,  a  reinforcemenl  lo  (he  Mediterranean  Mrvice  had 
been  despatched  from  the  United  States,  under  Commodora  Preble, 
who  was  to  command  the  whole  force  in  tbat  quarter. 

On  the  night  of  August  SO,  Captain  Bainbridge,  m  the  Philadel- 
phia! fell  in  with  a  ship  and  a  brig,  both  Moorish  vessels.  The 
former  proved  to  be  the  Meshboha,  of  Iweuty-two  guns  and  one 
hundred  men.  On  intimating  that  the  brig  was  an  American,  Cap- 
lain  Rodgers  gave  orders  to  search  the  main  vessel,  when  the  captain 
and  part  of  ibe  crew  of  the  American  brig  Celia  were  found  to  be 
confined  below  deck.  Upon  this  discovery,  the  officers  of  the  Mesh- 
boha were  ordered  on  board  the  Philadelphia,  and  their  cruiser  talcea 
into  custody.  Next  day  the  Cella,  which  had  escaped,  waa  reca{H 
tared.  The  John  Adams  then  sailed  for  Morocco,  where,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  Bainbridge  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emperor, 
mtoiing  to  him  the  Meshonda  and  Meshboha. 

Soon  after  this  event.  Captain 
Bainbridge,  while  punuinga  Tri- 
politan vessel,  ran  aground  on  the 
rocks  near  the  city,  and  was  un- 
able to  gel  his  vessel  ofi*.  He 
was  almost  immediately  attacked 
by  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  and 
after  a  contest  of  five  hours, 
obliged  to  strike  his  colours.  The 
captain  and  crew  were  taken  on 
shore,  but  all  eflbrts  to  remove 
Ihe  Philadelphia  were  uoavail- 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1804,  Stephen  Decatur,  in  ihe  Siren  and 
Intrepid,  was  sent  by  Commodore  Preble,  commandant  of  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron,  lo  burn  the  grounded  vessel.  This  he  accom- 
plished in  the  Intrepid,  on  the  night  of  the  I6lh,  although  all  the 
guns  of  the  frigate  were  mounted  and  charged,  and  she  lay  within 
half  gunshot  of  the  bashaw's  castle  and  principal  batieiy.  Two 
Tripolitan  cruisers  were  lying  within  two  cables'  length,  on  Ihe  atar* 
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board  quarter,  whila  all  tha  tntterlei 
on  store  were  opened  on  the  uwit- 
'  ants.  But  one  American  wa*  wonod- 
ed.  It  wu  one  of  the  moat  daring  and 
gallant  achierementa  of  the  war,  tad 
Decatur  receired  from  Congnsa  a 
■word  and  captain's  comtaiasion,  and 
each  of  his  officers  and  crew  two 
months'  pay. 

Oq  the  21st  of  July,  Commodon 
Preble,  with  six  vessels  and  «ight 
gun-boats,  carrying  one  tfaouaandand 
sixty  m'!n,  appeared  Mure  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  which  waa  da> 
fended  by  nineteen  gun-boats,  two  galleys,  two  schoonen  of  eight 
guns  each,. a  brig  of  ten  guns,  land  batteries  mounting  one  hnndnd 
and  fifleen  heavy  cannon,  and  by  twenty-five  thousand  Araba  and 
Turks.  On  the  3d  of  August,  the  first  bombardment  of  Tripoli 
commenced,  accompanied  by  a  getieial  attack  upon  the  gon-boata  in 
the  harbour.  A  tremeudous  fire  waa  kept  up  for  soma  houra  upon 
the  town,  and  answered  by  the  enemy's  whole  train  of  aitille^. 
Meanwhile,  with  the  most  daring  bravery,  Decatur  attacked  the 
gun-boats  in  the  harbour,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  or  destroying 
saveral,  ahhough  so  close  was  the  contest  that  the  gallant  captain's 
life  was  several  times  in  imminent  danger,  and  on  one  oceaaion  he 
had  but  nine  men  agaiflst  thirty-six.  The  Americans  lost  Lieutenant 
J.  Decatur  killed,  and  thirteen  men  wounded.  The  lose  of  the 
enemy  was  much  greater. 

On  the  7ih  of  August,  the  squadron  approached  the  harbour,  in 
order  to  silence  a  seven  gun  battery.  This  was  effected,  although 
one  of  the  cnplured  gun-boats  was  blown  up,  carrying  with  her 
Lieutenant  Caldwell,  Midshipman  Dorsey,  and  ten  others.  In  this 
second  atbick,  forty-eight  shells  and  five  hundred  twenty-four  pound- 
shot  were  thrown  into  the  town.  On  the  night  of  the  34th,  another 
attack  was  made  upon  the  city,  which  lasted  until  daylight.  It  waa 
renewed  at  half-past  one  of  the  SSth,  when  a  warm  action  took 
place  between  thirteen  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  supported  by  their 
batteries  and  the  gun-boats  and  smaller  vessels  of  the  aquadron. 
One  of  the  enemy's  vessels  was  sunk,  and  two  more  were  disabled. 
The  cannonade  was  renewed  on  the  3d  of  September,  with  mtich 
injury  to  the  bashaw's  castle. 
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About  this  lime,  the  Intrepid  was  Bent  into  the  barbouT  of  Tripoli 
to  destroy  the  flotilla,  and  throw  a  quantity  of  shells  into  the  town. 
Captain  Soroers,  and  Lieutenants  Israel  and  Wadsworth,  volunteered 
for  this  dangerous  service.  One  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifly  sheila,  were  put  in  her  hold,  with  a  contrivance 
by  which  it  could  be  fired,  and  yet  allow  the  crew  time  to  escape. 
When  near  the  place  of  destination,  she  suddenly  blew  np,  carrying 
with  her,  as  is  supposed,  the  three  officers.  The  consternation  pro- 
duced among  the  enemy  by  this  event  JB  indescribable.  No  clue  to 
unravel  the  fate  of  the  heroic  adventurers  was  ever  obtained. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  Commodore  Barron  arrived  with  the 
President  and  Constellation,  and  assumed  command.  Preble  returned 
to  the  United  Stales. 

Meanwhile,  Oeneral  Eaton,  having  returned  to  the  Mediterranean, 
had  been  prosecuting  his  scheme  in  favour  of  Hamet  bashaw,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  last  bombardment  of  Tripoli,  actually  threatened  to 
drive  the  reigning  baahsw  from  the  throne,  ader  raising  a  small 
army  in  Egypt,  consisting  of  Mamelukes,  Arabs,  and  a  number  of 
adventurers.  On  the  8d  of  March,  they  left  Alexandria  for  Derne 
travelling  through  the  Libyan  desert,  and  encountering  hardships  oi 
every  kind.    On  the  SStb  of  April,  they  appeared  befoie  the  laltei 
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city,  where  Eaton  ofieird  the  goreroor  ternu  of  amity,  but  TVCMTed 
the  haughty  answer,  "  My  head  or  yonrs  I" 

Or  the  morning  or  the  27th,  the  battle  commetieed  by  the  Tri- 
politans  firing  upon  the  ArgnSi  Honiet,  aud  Nautilus,  which  hid 
stood  in  to  second  the  attack.  The  enemy's  qbtbI  batteriea  wan 
soon  silenced,  but  on  land  they  gained  go  much  adniQtage,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  discouragement,  Ealon  charged  their  works  with 
fifty  men.  Although  the  enemy  numbered  seven  to  one,  they  fled, 
leaving  their  battery  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  During  tlie 
charge,  Eaton  was  wounded  In  the  wrist. 

This  success  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  bey'a  palace, 
which  placed  the  city  in  possession  of  the  Amencani.  The  bey 
escaped,  and  while  fleeing  toward  Tripoli,  was  met  by  about  one 
thousand  of  (he  bashaw's  troops,  who  had  been  despatched  to  hk 
relief.  This  force  pressed  towards  Deme,  and  after  defeoliug  aboat 
one  hundred  of  Hamet's  cavalry,  entered  the  city,  and  forced  their 
way  to  the  bey's  palace.  Here  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Ameri> 
can  batteries,  and  driven  into  the  fields.    Boon  after,  they  were 
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totally  dereated  by  Hamet's  troops,  in  a  battle  fought  in  the  Barbary 
fashion,  without  the  intervention  of  either  American?  or  Europeani. 
But  this  faJT  prospect  of  driving  the  reigning  bashaw  from  the 
throne,  was  dissolved  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  that  prince 
by  Commodore  Rodgers,  who  had  superseded  Barron.  By  this 
inalrument  the  Americans  secured  In  themselves  all  that  had  been 
demanded  at  the  opening  of  war,  together  with  a  Complete  amnesty 
tad  suitable  provision  during  life  fot  Hamet  and  hit  followers. 
Commodore  Bainbridge  and  his  crew 
were  restored  to  liberty  after  a  morti- 
fying captivity  of  more  than  nineteen 
months. 

We  now  turn  to  the  closing  ev«nis 
of  Mr.  Jeflerson's  first  presidential 
term.     During  the  year  1804,  go- 
vernment acquired  from  the  Dela- 
:  ware  Indians  a  valuable  an^  exien- 
~  sire  territory  situated  between  the 
Wabash  and  Ohio,  and  commanding 
the  navigation  of  the  latter  river  for 
three  hundred  miles.     In  the  same 
It  organized  the  district  of  Mobile  for  the  collection 


year  the  Presider 
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ts(  dntiea  on  impoBta  and  lODoage,  barmg  Foit  Btoddert  for  tha  port 
of  entry  and  delivery. 

In  July,  1804,  occurred  the  memorable  duel  between  Qenenl  H>- 
■nilton  end  the  Tice-Preaident,  Aaron  Burr.  Certain  ofleniiv«  pub- 
lications having  appeared  in  one  of  the  joum&la  of  the  day.  Colonel 
Bun  Buspected  Hamilton  of  being;  the  author,  and  in  a  letter  required 
his  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  the  fiict.  Hamilton  refusing  to  gire 
either,  received  a  challenge,  accepted  it,  met  Burr,  and  fell  at  the 
first  fire.  No  similar  event  ever  caused  so  much  sensation  thniDgh- 
out  Ihe  United  Stales  as  ihe  news  of  this  fatal  duel.  By  his  great 
talents,  powerful  eloquence,  and  gentlemanly  conduct,  Hamilton  had 
become  the  idol  of  the  federal  party,  and  the  admiration  of  all  his 
countrymen.  Extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory,  while 
for  the  future  Burr  was  regarded  with  deteatalion. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1S05,  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  upon  his  MCo&d 
I  of  office.     Burr  was  succeeded   in  the  Vice-Presidency  by 
George  Clinton,  of  New  York,    At 
this  lime  the  aggressions  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  seamen  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  called 
for  serious  interference  on  the  part 
of  government.      The  strict  nen- 
tralily  maintained  by  Congress  had 
secured  to  our  merchants  a  Incia- 
tive  and  growing  trade  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  aoon  excited  the  envy 
of  England.     Many  large  vessels 
■■    trading  to  the  French  colonies  wera 
aioHsi  oLiHToa.  captured  and  condemned  by  the 

British.  Id  May,  1S06,  some  of  the  principal  French  porta  wore 
declared  in  a  stale  of  blockade ;  while  in  November,  of  the  same  year, 
Napoleon  issued  his  famous  Berlin  decree,  declaring  oil  the  British 
islands  under  blockade.  Neutral  vessels  were  thus  prohibited  from 
trading  with  either  country. 

At  the  same  time  England  continued  to  search  AmeriClin  res- 
sels,  and  impress  their  seamen  into  her  own  service,  A  moM 
aggravated  instance  of  this  occurred  in  June,  1807.  On  the  Olh  of 
March  previous,  the  British  consul  at  Norfolk  had  demanded  of 
Captain  Decalur  three  of  the  Chesapeake's  crew,  deserters,  as  he 
alleged,  from  the  British  ship  Melampus.    On  inquiry  they  were 
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found  lo  be  native  born  Americans.  On  ihe  22d  of  April  the  Chesa- 
peake sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  under  Commodore  Barron  ;  but, 
after  passing  through  the  British  squadron,  she  was  slopped  by  the 
English  ship  Berkeley,  and  an  ofBcer  sent  on  board  demanding  the 
three  men.  On  his  returning  lo  the  Leopard  with  a  refusal  of  the 
demand,  that  vessel  opened  a  heavy  Gre,  which  continued  thirty 
minutes,  when  the  Chesapeake  struck  her  colours.  She  was  then 
boarded,  her  crew  mustered,  and  four  men  carried  to  the  British 
Teasel.  The  Chesapeake  lost  three  men  kilted,  and  eighteen  wounded ; 
and  was  so  much  injured  in  her  hull  and  rigging  as  lo  be  obliged  to 
return  to  Hampton  Roads. 

News  of  this  outrage  was  received  throughout  the  country  with  a 
burst  of  indignation.  The  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
passed  unanimous  resolutions  discontinuing  all  communication  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  British  ships.  At  the  same  time  two  hun- 
dred hogsheads  of  water,  for  the  use  of  the  squadron,  were  destroyed 
by  the  people  ;  and  to  the  consequent  threat  of  the  English  captain 
to  stop  all  vessels  trading  to  Norfolk,  he  was  answered  that  peace  or 
n-ar  was  ot  his  pleasure.  On  the  3d  of  July,  the  President  iasued  t 
proclamation  fortudding  communication  with  British  aimed  reaseld 
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unless  ia  distress  or  conreying  despatches.  They  were  interdicted 
from  the  wsiera  of  the  United  Slates,  two  thousand  militia  wen 
ordered  to  the  defence  of  Norfolk,  and  one  hundred  thousand  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  service.  Congress  was  summoned  lo 
meet  on  the  20th  of  October.  The  American  minister  in  Londrai 
having  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  Berkeley's  act  was  dit- 
Bvowed  i  yet  he  was  shortly  aftertvords  elevated  to  a  more  important 
station. 

A  singular  and  still  unexplained  event  had  taken  place  previous  to 
this  time,  which  for  a  while  caused  much  sensation  throughout  tbtt 
United  States.  This  was  the  supposed  treason  of  Aaron  Burr. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  political  arena  of  the  Union,  he  is  aud 
to  have  attempted  the  secession  of  the  Western  States,  so  as  to  form 
them  into  an  independent  nation;.but  failing, he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  settlers  to  invade  Mexico.  This  received  some  encourage- 
roenl.  He  was,  however,  narrowly  watched  by  government;  and 
Qeneral  Wilkidson,  commandtint  at  New  Orleaui,  having  tianimitted 
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to  the  President  aa  account  ot  the  whole  enterprise,  Jeflerson,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  taaued  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  citizens  to 
lend  il  their  encouragement,  and  ordering  the  stoppage  of  the  boats 
intended  for  the  enterprise.  Burr  was  arrested  in  the  February  foU 
lowing,  and  carried  to  Richmond  for  trial  in  the  federal  circuit 
court.  On  the  23d  of  June  a  true  bill  was  found  against  him,  and 
he  was  committed  to  prison,  but  permitted  to  remain  at  bis  hotel 
under  a  guard.  His  trial  took  place,  August  3,  1805;  and  on  the 
31st  he  was  acquitted,  on  the  ground  that  his  offence  did  not  come 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  growing  difHculties  with  foreign 
powers  enabled  him  to  escape  further  prosecution,  and  he  soon  after 
sailed  for  England. 

In  December,  1807,  an  embargo  was  imposed  by  government  upon 
American  vessels,  forbidding  ihem  to  leave  their  ports,  for  fear  of 
capture.  This  law  continued  during  the  remainder  of  Jefferson's 
administration,  but  was  very  injurious  to  the  eastern  slates,  and  ren- 
dered the  administration  unpopular  in  that  portion  of  the  country. 

In  1808,  Jefierson  announced  bis  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
presidential  chair.  The  ensuing  election  gave  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  to  James  Madison,  the  candidate  of  the  republican  party. 
Mr.  Clinton  was  re-elected  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  They  were 
inaugurated  March  4, 1609 ;  after  which  the  ex-President  retired  to 
his  teat  at  Monticello,  where  (be  evening  of  his  life  was  passed  amid 
the  quiet  of  literary  pursuits. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


ADUmiBTSATIOlT  Of   JAHEa   HADIBOIT. 

K~^EIE  opposilion  to  the  embar^  act  of  iho  lat«  ad- 
^'^  ministration  wiu  so  decided,  that  one  of  the  first 
9  of  Congress  aAer  ihe  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Madiaon  was  lo  repeal  it,  but  at  the  same  tine 
prohibiting  dU  intercourse  with  either  Fntnee  or 
England.  Taking  advantage  of  this  meosure, 
Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  amfaossador,  propowd  «a 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  nations  on  the  basis  of 
full  satisfaction  for  the  Chesapeake  Insult,  with  the  restoration  of  her 
men,  the  withdrawal  of  the  ordera  in  council  so  for  as  they  related  lo 
the  United  States ;  the  appointment  of  an  enroy  estnordiDary,  with 
power  to  conclude  a  treaty  respecting  all  the  points  at  issue.  This 
was  ratified  by  the  President,  who  immediately  issued  a  procUma- 
tion  permitting  the  resumption  of  tredrf  with  Great  Britain.  But 
this  pacific  appeaiance  was  dispelled  by  news  from  England  die- 
avowing  the  act  of  her  minister,  and  ordering  his  recall.  The  Pre- 
sident's proclamation  was  consequently  leroked. 

Mr.  Erskins  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jackson.  That  gentleman, 
on  being  asked  by  the  SecreUry  of  State  why  the  British  govern- 
ment had  disavowed  the  proceedings  of  his  predecessor,  answered 
thai  the  latter  had  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  insinuated  that  the 
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American  government  had  been  aware  of  that  &aat  ttie  lime.  Thii 
intuiting  language  was  noliced  in  energetic  terms  by  the  Secretary, 
but  Jaclcaon  replied  only  by  repeating  the  charge.  This  peraonage 
[minister  Jackson]  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  ihia  declaration  fer 
the  third  time.  He  was  then  informed  that  for  the  purpose  ofbcili- 
tating  pacific  overtures,  no  communication  would  in  future  be  received 
from  him.  His  government  then  recalled  him,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  a  year  and  a  half  appointed  Mr.  Foster  to  succeed  him. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Foster,  another  eiciting  event  had  occur- 
red to  threaten  the  prospects  of  amiiy  and  commerce  with  England. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1811,  Commodore  Rodgers,  in  the  frigate  Pre- 
sident, came  in  sight  of  a  vessel  oR*  the  cupea  of  Virginia.  On  com- 
ing up  with  her  in  the  evening,  the  commodore  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain her  nation  ;  and,  on  hailing  her  twice,  he  received  for  answer  a 
shot  in  his  mainmast.  The  fire  was  returned,  and  in  thirty  minutes 
the  stranger  was  silenced.  She  proved  to  be  the  British  stoop  of  war 
Little  Belt,  of  eighteen  Ions.  Thirty-two  of  her  men  were  killed  or 
sd,  and  the  vessel  was  considerably  injured. 

N  the  1st  of  May,  1610,  Congress  passed  an  act 
declaring  that  if  either  Great  Britain  or  France 
should,  before  the  3d  of  March,  1611,  so  revoke 
or  modify  her  decrees,  as  that  they  should  cease 
'  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  which  fact  the  President  should  declare  by 
proclamation  i  and  if  the  other  nation  should  not 
within  three  months  thereafter  revoke  its  edicts  in  like  manner; — 
then  the  non-intercourse  law  should,  aAer  the  expiration  of  three 
months  from  the  dale  of  the  proclamation,  be  revived,  and  have  full 
force  and  cfft'ct  so  far  as  regarded  the  nation  neglecting  to  revoke 
them,  and  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  that  act  should  be  discon- 
tinued in  reklion  to  the  nation  so  revoking  or  modifying  her  decrees. 
France,  ever  ready  to  catch  al  any  thing  which  might  humble  her 
rival,  declared  through  her  minister  [August  6,  1810]  that  the  de- 
crees of  Berlin  and  Milan  were  revoked ; — at  the  same  time  il  was 
explicitly  stated  that  the  revocation  had  been  made  in  full  confidence 
that  the  condition  would  be  enforced  against  Oreat  Britain,  if  she  did 
not  annul  her  orders  in  council  and  renounce  the  new  principles  of 
blockade. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1810,  the  President  announced  that  all 
restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  France  had  ceased. 


m 

QrMt  Briuin,  howereri  nhwei  to  rapetl  her  ord«n  in  e 
tba  98d  of  Jonr,  1B12.  PreTioui  to  this  tirdjr  and  iiii| 
CoDgKM  paMed  Uws  nising  the  military  force  to  thir^-a 
moiii  cnmpleting  the  military  eitabliahmciit  prerioiuly  ekiatiBgi  taA 
utfaotisiiig  the  Pieiident  to  accept  the  aerrkea  of  roltmlae^  nQiluj 
corpa  and  other  armed  forcea.  The  Cheeapeake,  Coiutallatiaii)  aai 
Adama,  were  at  the  aame  fitted  for  tea.  On  the  14th  of  Btaiehtb* 
Prendent  wa>  authorized  to  borrovr  on  the  credit  d"  the  UnhedSMw* 
any  aom  not  ezeeeding:  elerea  milliona  of  ddlais. 

At  tbia  time  another  foe  reappeared  on  our  Tsatem  ,baid«;  wmA 
commenced  a  aeriea  of  daring  incunions  aimilar  to  those  wUek* 
daring  the.  war  of  iBdepas* 
denee,  had  almoat  depopnlalsi 
that  fertile  region.  Tb«  !■- 
dians,  led  by  the  ianBg 
Tecumaeh  and  hia  frrttMMl 
brother,  the  Prophet,  nnitad 
ihemaelves  with  the  iiniwi 
riea  of  Great  Britain  lo  ezdle 
a  war  against  the  TTnilad 
States.  At  a  great  coaDcU 
held  at  Vincennea,  by  Oeneral 
Harrison,  governor  of  the  In- 
diana  territory,  in  1811,  Te- 
'  cumseh  not  only  declared  that 
the  white  man  had  no  right  to 
the  soil,  and  that  as  it  helmged 
to  the  red  men  in  common,  no 
single  tribe  could  dispose  of 
T  «  c  u  u  •  ■  u.  iiie  part  it  occupied,  bat  eTen 

grasped  his  arms  in  the  most  determined  manner ;  and,  but  for  the 
firmness  of  the  governor,  and  the  presence  of  his  soldiers,  he  would 
probably  have  been  murdered.  Al\er  this  nifair  the  oulragea  com- 
mitted by  the  savsges  were  so  numerous,  that  General  Harrison,  with 
a  small  force  of  regulars  and  militia,  marched  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try,and  on  the  6th  of  November  appeared'before  the  Prophet's  town. 
Here  he  held  a  conference  with  some  of  tbe  principal  chiefs,  who 
agreed  that  both  parties  should  remain  quiet  until  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  a  second  council  was  .to  convene  and  agree  upon  tents  of 
peace.    Notwithstanding  this  friendly  appearance,  HarriaoDr  with 
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the  sagacity  for  which  he  was  ever  remarkable,  discerned  aymptomi 
of  tieacbery  among  ibe  Indians;  and,  accordingly,  posting  his  little 
array  in  an  advantageous  position,  near  a  place  called  Tippeconoe, 
he  ordered  the  troops  to  sleep  upon  ibeir  arms,  and  in  case  of  attack 
to  maintain  their  ground  at  all  hazards.  The  event  justified  this  pre- 
caution. Before  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  savage* 
furiously  attacked  the  lefl  flank,  drove  in  the  picket,  and  rushed 
upon  the  camp.  But,  encouraged  by  thetr  general,  the  regulars  and 
mounted  riHirmen  gallantly  maintained  ibeir  ground,  while  Major 
Daviess,  with  his  cavalry,  charged  their  whole  line.  The  latter 
movement  was  unsuccessful;  and,  at  daylight,  the  Americans  beheld 
themselves  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  who  were  pouring  in  a 
most  deadly  tire.  At  this  juncture  an  almost  simultaneous  charge 
was  made  with  Hxcd  bayonets  by  the  companies  of  Captain  Snelling 
and  Major  Wells,  and  the  enemy  were  dislodged.  The  mounted 
riflemen  then  dashed  forward,  and  drove  the  Indians  into  a  marsh. 
About  the  same  time  Captain  Cook  and  Lieutenant  Larabie  charged 
on  Ibe  light,  so  that  the  savages  being,  driven  at  all  points,  were  at 
length  completely  routed. 
In   this  bard-fbught  action  the  Americaos   lost,  in  killed  and 
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iTiaa  or  lAxn  kauum. 

And  and  aightr-^ight ;  tha  gMMnl  wdmiid  <)« 
a  at  one  hnodred  aod  My.  Major  DancM,  ««l 
_  nani  in  Kcntocky  aa  a  kwyar  Ml 

I^^^^k  »>  oiator,  waa  amongat  tha  ahki. 

jV^^Hk  Tba  baltla  was  foUoved  bf  iha 

L^'    '      ^Sy  di^ardoo  of  tha  boatil*  atngaa, 

''^         V  and  tboaabmiaaiaaoraihtf  oftiM 

tribeaiolhalviciBitT;  Trtntavak 
waa  not  in  thia  aeliott,  haiif  tkaa 
engaged  on  a  miaaion  to  tha  aoath 
for  tha  pnrpoao  of  nniling  dl  the 
Indiana  of  that  ngioa  widt  thaas 
•t  the  north,  in  a  cowfadnrBcy 
against  the  United  Siatea. 

In  the  earif  pan  of  ISIS  lbs  Pro- 
■ident  received  inbnnatioD  that  an - 
individual  naoied  John  Hearj  had  been  em^oyed  in  1600  bgr  Sir 
Itmca  Craig,  Oovernor>Oeneral  of  Canada,  on  a  aecret  agencf  to  tha 
United  Siatea,  having  for  its  object  the  diacovery  and  fomenting 
among  the  two  great  political  partiea  of  Ihe  country  auch  a  apiritof  dif 
aatiafaclion  and  hatred  as  would  eventually  lead  to  the  dissolutioo  of 
the  Union.  This  Defarioun  mission  appears  to  have  been  confined 
to  Ihe  New  England  states,  they  being  the  richest  and  most  inflnen- 
tial  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  moat  opposed  to  sny  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Britain.  This  ioformatioa  was  communicated  to  the 
President  by  Henry  himself,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
transmiited  to  Congress  in  March.  It  excited  throughout  the  cotu- 
try  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation,  and  confirmed  the  popular  npinion 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  efieciing  a  cordial  recoociliation  with  Britain. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  the  Hornet  sloop-of-war  returned  from  Europe 
with  intelligence  that  neither  England  nor  France  manifested  any 
disposition  to  change  their  policy  towards  the  United  States.  At  thia 
news  ibe  President  sent  a  message  to  Congraai,  recounting  the  re- 
peated efliiits  of  our  country  to  eflect  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  insultibg 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  met  by  Greet  Britain,  and  the  out- 
ragea  practised  upon  our  commerce.  "  We  behold,"  adds  the  Presi- 
dent, "  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  a  stale  of  war  against  the  United 
States ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  a  stale  of  peace  towards 
Great  Britain."    He  then  submitted  for  their  eoleron  considenlinn  the 
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question  whether  this  state  of  thiogi  should  continuet  V|  wlying  upon 
the  mighty  DispMer  of  events,  the  nation  should  assert  its  natural  rights 
by  opposing  force  to  force.  Afler  due  consideration  of  tbis  messsgei 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  4(h  of  June,  1812,  pansed  a  bill 
specifying  the  Dumerous  aggressive  practices  of  Great  Britain,  and 
dedaring  war.  It.passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  six,  and  was 
ratified  by  the  President  on  the  18th.  By  this  act  the  President  was 
authorized  to  apply  the  whole  land  and  naval  force  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed 
vessels  of  the  United  States  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  in  such 
form  as  he  should  think  proper,  and  undertbe  national  seal,  against 
the  vessels,  goods,  and  efiects  of  the  government  and  people  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  followed  by  other  acts,  providing  for  the 
organization  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  and 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


OAHFAIQR  or  Hil2. 

c^^A  HE  declantion  ol  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  receired  with  difler- 
ent  feeliDgB,  by  diSerent  cIbsms 
of  the  American  community. 
The  minority  of  Congress,  the 
Legislatures  of  MaSMchuBetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey, 
and  several  of  (he  commercial 
.  cities,  protested  against  it  in  pub- 
lic addresses.  But  UDqueitiona- 
biy  the  greater  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple approved  of  tba  act,  nod 
considered  it  the  only  honoaiable  course  which  could  hare  bseo 
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pnnued  by  goveroment.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the 
nation  was  but  ill  prepared  for  a  struggle  witb  a  power  among  thn 
first  in  Europe,  and  the  acbnowledged  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Until 
the  year  1608,  the  whole  military  establishment  had  scarcely 
amounted  to  three  thousand  men  ;  in  that  year  it  was  augmented  lo 
nine  thousand  ;  and  in  Jnnuary,  1813,  Congress  had  directed  twenty- 
five  thousand  additional  troops  to  be  raised.  The  President  was 
also  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  any  number  of  volunteers, 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  and  to  call  upon  the  stale  governors  for 
one  hundred  thousand  militia.  But  the  act  providing  for  twenty-five 
thousand  regular  troops  had  been  passed  so  short  a  lime  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  that  scarcely  one-fourlh  of  that  number  could 
be  raised,  the  great  mass  of  whom  were  necessarily  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined. The  militia  was  o  species  of  force  on  which  little  de- 
pendence could  be  placed.  The  navy  consisted  of  only  ten  frigates, 
ten  sloops  and  smaller  vessels,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  gun- 
boats, only  sixty  of  which  were  in  commission. 

OR  the  better  regulation  of  the  army,  General 
Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
--  ^—.1  appointed  to  command  the  northern  de- 
r^  — ^T^t  "Ti  "5- -r.  parlment,  and  General  Thomas  Pinckney 
(^  °^->^^^te>  t^  the  southern.  In  April,  the  President  bad 
made  a  requisition  upon  the  local  govem- 
.  ment  of  Ohio,  for  twelve  hundred  men,  to 
be  placed  under  the  command  of  Briga- 
dier-General Hull,  Oovernor  of  Michigan 
Territory.  With  this  force,  and  detach- 
ments from  other  regiments,  numbering  altogether  about  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  Hull  arrived  at  Detroit,  whence  he  crossed  into 
Canada,  July  12,  and  published  a  pompous  proclamation  to  the  in- 
habitants, in  which  he  assured  them  Of  his  ability  lo  "look  down  all 
opposition,"  and  invited  them  to  join  bis  standard.  But  instead  of 
advancing  directly  upon  Maiden,  where  the  enemy  bad  collected,  he 
remained  inactive  at  Sandwich  until  the  British  bad  taken  Mack- 
inaw, and  all  the  neighbouring  Indians  came  pouring  down  upon 
his  troops.  The  general  still  showed  no  disposition  foractive  opera- 
tions, but  conducted  himself  with  so  much  delay  and  irresolution,  as 
lo  lose  entirely  the  confidence  of  bis  officers  and  troops. 

On  the  4lh  of  August,  Major  Vanhome,  with  two  hundred  men, 
was  sent  lo  the  assistance  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  who,  wbiU 
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McortiDg  ■  iiipplf  of  proTuioiu  for  the  army,  w«n  ihrcaicned  by  ■ 
body  of  Biitlth  uid  iDdiBM.  lliii  officer  proceeded  in  tu  iucaudau 
«  Bunnert  that  he  wai  soon  drawn  into  an  ambiucafle  of  ihe  m<rmy, 
u>d  defeated  with  coiuidenble  loaa.  To  conipensab?  for  ihi*  foilnre, 
Hull  inoed  orden  oo  the  7th  for  an  iiniBediata  attack  upon  Maldea  ; 
but  on  the  following  morning,  to  the  aatoniahment  and  ipdiguatiaii  of 
both  .officers  and  meui  the  whole  army  waa  diweted  to  rrcroM  the 
rirer  to  Detroit.  On  the  aame  day,  a  aecond  naiucrrurul  atiempi 
la  open  communication  witll  the  iuppliea  was  made  by  a  small  party 
'  'I  Colonel  Miller. 

EANWHILE.  Oeneial  Brock  BBSnmcd 
command  of  the  Britiah  forccB.  and  after 
erecting  faaitoriea  witliin  pnini-blank 
shot  of  the  American  lines,  summoned 
'  HnU  tosunender.  Receiriiif  a  n&nf^  ' 
I  he  bombarded  the  town  all  that  ^ifi 
\  [Augost  16,]  andpartof  theiiezt,whea 
he  crossed  the  rirer  and  prepared  to 
nnlt  the  American  line.  While  the 
garrison  were  awaiting  his  sUaelc  whh 
coolness,  afler  haring  planted  their  guns  in  an  adrsntageons  positioai 
they  were  suddenly  ordered  to  retire  into  the  fort,  where  their  anna 
were  stacked,  and  the  artillery 'in  en  forbidden  to  fire.  Being  thus 
GTowded  into  a  narrow  compass,  they  were  cut  down  so  fast  that 
Hull  soon  run  up  a  white  dag  in  token  of  surrender.  The  tenns  ot 
capitulation  included  not  only  his  own  troops,  bul  those  of  Colonels 
Miller  and  McArlhur,  and  Captain  Brush,  all  of  whom  were  at  that ' 
time  absent  on  diflerent  expeditions. 

The  indigDBlion  of  the  Americans  at  this  cowardly  and  disgraceful 
transaclion  was  unbounded.  From  the  language  of  the  general, 
they  had  been  led  to  expect  nothing  less  than  the  capture  of  all 
Upper  Canada  ;  and  now  the  blasting  of  these  prospects  by  the  sut^ 
render  of  an  American  army,  together  with  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory, was  almost  too  much  for  endurance.  Af\er  his  exchange,  Hull 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  cowardice  and  unofficei^ 
like  conduct,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  In  ^consequence  of  his  age 
and  former  services,  the  sentence  of  death  was  remitted,  but  his 
name  was  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  army. 

The  officers  of  General  Hull  had  suspected  his  incapacity  to  com- 
mand, long  before  he  gave  the  final  proof  of  it.    This  had  induced 
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them  to  ask  privnlely  of  the  governors  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  for 
reinforcemenis,  and  accordingly  twelve  hundred  militia  under  Brtga- 
dtor-General  Tupper,  and  two  ihoasand  volunteers  under  Brigadier- 
General  Payne,  were  sent  toward  Detroit.  On  the  road,  ihey  heard 
of  the  surrender,  and  on  petitioning  that  some  competent  officer,  well 
acquainted  withtfhe  country,  might  be  appointed  to  conduct  ihem, 
that  post  was  given  to  General  Harrison,  then  Governor  of  Indiana. 
Such  was  the  popularity  of  this  able  officer,  that,  although  not  a 
citizen  of  Kentucky,  he  was  immediately  invested  by  the  governor 
of  that  state  with  the  chief  command  of  its  militia,  and  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  was  also  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army.  On  the  3d  of  September,  with  two  thousand  two 
hundred  men,  he  arrived  at  Piqua.  on  the  Great  Miami,  whence  he  ' 
despatched  Colonel  Allen,  with  five  hundred  men,  to  the  relief  of 
Fort  Wayne,  then  invested  by  the  Indians.  At  the  colonel's  ap> 
proach,  the  besiegers  fired  a  little  village  adjacent  to  the  fort,  and 
then  retreated.  General  Tupper  n-as  then  sent  with  one  thousand 
men,  to  disperse  the  enemy  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami ;  but  partly 
through  a  misunderstanding  with  General  Winchester,  Commander 
at  Fort  Wayne,  and  partly  from  defection  of  the  Ohio  militia,  this 
expedition  failed.  On  the  western  frontier,  however,  the  small  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Harrison,  under  Captain  Zachary  Taylor,  defended 


theiDselveB  agaiiut  fearfal  odda.  during  a  night  atUck  bjr  iho  Indiuii 
and  although  a  blocH-bouse  containing  all  their  proriBioDa  wu  bamt 
to  the  ground,  they  drove  ofi*  the  asaailanta  with  considerable  loM. 
The  captain  lost  two  men  killed,  three  wounded.  'This  luecest  WM 
followed  by  incursions  into  the  Indian  leTritory,  during  vhich  ColoDel 
Campbell  destroyed  many  villages  and  captured  a  number  of  warrioni 
with  their  wives  and  children. 

Meanwhile,  a  considerable  American  force  under  BrigadierOeneiml 
BloomSeld,  was  stationed  at  Plsttaburg,  and  another  under  Brigadier 
General  Smyth,  at  Bufiiilo.  About  three  thousand  6v«  baoinijm 
militia,  with  small  parties  of  regulars,  were  stationed  on  the  Niagm  ' ' 
frontier,  under  General  Van  Rensselaer.  The  latter  resolved  on  m 
attempt  upon  Queenstown,  a  small  place  on  the  Niagara  river*  ei^U 
miles  below  the  falls.  The  assaulting  party  was  divided  into  a  force 
of  three  hundred  regulars,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Christie,  md 
the  same  number  of  militia  under  Colonel  Von  Rensselaer.  These 
were  to  be  followed  by  the  flying  artillery,  under  Colonel  Fenwicki 
the  remainder  of  the  regulars  under  Major  Mullany,  and  the  artillery 
of  Colonel  WinGeld  Scott,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Black  Rock. 

Before  daylight  on  Jhe  13th  of  October,  the  army  was  put  is 
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motion  at  Lewistown,  preparatory  to  crossing  the  river.  The  em- 
borkation  was  made  in  the  front  of  the  British  batteries  on  the  bank, 
and  at  Fort  George.  The  fort  waa  carried  with  the  bayonet  by 
Captains  Ogllvie  and  Wool.  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  although 
severely  wounded,  succeeded  in  reinforcing  Colonel  Christie  and 
Captain  Wool,  and  the  British  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of 
their  commander.  General  Brock.  The  American  general  now  con- 
■idered  the  victory  gained,  and  crossed  to  Lewistown  to  fortify  his 
camp  ;  but  the  Brilish,  being  reinforced  by  several  hundred  Indians, 
renewed  the  attack  with  great  spirit.  At  this  critical  moment,  iho 
American  militia  refused  to  cross  the  river.  The  small  body  of 
ngnlan  under  Colonel  Scolt,  being  thus  cut  ofi'frnin  aid,  maintained 
tbeir  post  with  heroic  firmness  until  completely  surrounded,  when 
they  surrendered.  Soon  after  this  battle,  Van  Rensselaer  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Smyth,  who,  after  making  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  enter  Canada,  retired  into  winter  quarters. 

Thus  the  success  of  the  land  operations  of  this  first  campaign 
rested  altogether  with  the  English  ;  on  sea,  however,  where  they 
had  so  long  arrogated  (o  themselves  the  title  of  masters,  their  supe- 
riority was  nobly  disputed.  The  accumulated  wrongs  heaped  upon 
our  seamen  by  impressment  and  the  "  right"  of  search,  caused  them 
to  receive  with  ecstasy  news  of  the  declareiion  of  war  ;  and  they 
sprung  forward  at  once  to  pour  out  upon  their  haughty  oppressor 
the  vials  of  wrathful  justice  which  had  been  gathering  for  years. 

On  the  3d   of  July,  Captain 

I  David  Porter,  in  the  new  frigate 

1  Essei,  of  thirty-two  guns,  sailed 

1  from  Sandy  Hook  on  a  cruise  to 

south.      On  the  13lb  of  Au- 

I  gust,  he  was   attacked  by  the 

I  British»loop-of-warAlerl,which, 

laAer  a  battle  of  eight  minutes, 

completely   silenced,  and 

I  soon  after  sent  into  New  York 

J  with  the  prisoners.      This  was 

I  the  first  sbip-of-war  taken  dur- 

ouuuoaoHi  roHTiH.  ing  the  campaign. 

About  this  time.  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  in  the  Constitution  of  forty* 

four  guns,  made  his    celebrated   escape    from  a  British  squadron 

of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  four  frigates,  a  brij*  and  a  schooner,  oflet 
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B  chue  d"  lixty  bonra.  On  the  I6ih  of  Augiut  he  fell  in  with  fha 
frigKte  Querriere,  of  forty-nins  guiu  and  three  hundred  men,  nader 
Captaia  Dacrei.  Alter  coneidenble  insiKBaTnngt  during  irhieh  the 
enemy  endesToared  lo  keep  at  long;  range,  ahe  Ttn  down  npon  th« 
Conaiitulion,  dJacharging  sevml  broadaidea,  which  HaQ  reedTed 
without  ntttrning  «  shot,  until  fite  minaiea  before  >ix  o'clock,  wbes 
he  commenced  a  beavy  and  well'direcied  fire.  One  broadaide  after 
another  wae  fired  with  such  quick  and  fatal  execution,  that  in  sixleen 
minutea  one  of  the  Querriere's  masts  was  shot  away,  and  her  hull) 
Tigging,  and  sails,  were  cut  lo  pieces.  In  half  an  hour  ahe  anfran- 
dered,  every  spar  being  down  except  tbe  bowapril,  and  the  hull  ao 
shattered  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  blow  her  up.  The  ConsU* 
tution  lost  aeven  killed  and  seven  wounded ;  the  Ouerriere,  fiAeen 
killed,  sixty<two  wounded,  and  twenty-four  missing. 

On  tbe  13tb  of  October,  the  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  of  eighteen  gnna, 
under  Captain  Jacob  Jones,  sailed  from  the  Delaware,  and  on  the 
18th  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of  six  mercbantmon,  eacorted  by  thealoop- 
of-wnr  Frolic,  of  twenty-two  guns,  Captain  Wbinyatea.  At  half* 
past  eleven  a.  m.,  tbe  action  commenced  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yarda, 
and  afler  a  heavy  fire  of  forty-three  minutea,  during  which  both 
vessels  sufTered  severely,  the  Frolic  was  carried  by  bearding.  She 
was  in  a  shocking  conditi(»i,  her  deck,  berths,  and  cabin  being  GUed 
with  dead  and  wounded.  Every  exertion  was  made  for  the  comfort 
<tf  the  luflefers  by  the  Wasp'a  crew;  but  in  the  midst  of  their 
piaiaeworthy  efibrts,  the  British  ahip  Poictiers,  serenty-fonr  guns, 
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suddenly  hove  in  sight,  captured  the  Wssp  and  her  prize,  and  carried 
tiiero  into  Bermuda. 

This  affair  was  followed  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Commodore 
Decatur,  in  the  United  Slates,  forty-four  guns,  over  the  Macedonian 
of  forty-nine.  Afler  an  engagement  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
enemy  surrendered,  having  thirty-six  killed,  and  six(y>eight  wounded, 
while  one  of  his  masts,  with  most  of  the  spars  and  rigging,  were 
entirely  shot  away.  The  Macedonian  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Carden,  one  of  the  shiest  officers  in  the  British  navy,  who  had  three 
hundred  men  and  a  superior  equipment.  The  gallant  Decatur  con- 
veyed his  prize  to  New  York,  where  he  was  received  with  a  degree 
of  rejoicing  and  gratitude  similar  to  that  which  had  already  been 
bestowed  upon  Captain  Hull.  His  loss  had  been  four  killed  and 
seven  wounded,  and  the  United  States  suiTered  but  little  damage. 

Captain  Hull  having  resigned  command  of  the  Constitution,  was 
succeeded  by  Commodore  Bainbridge,  who  soon  ader  sailed  from 
Boston  on  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  in  company  with  the  Sloop 
Hornet,  Captain  Lawrence.  While  Lawrence  blockaded  the  Bonne 
Citoyenne,  in  the  port  of  St.  Salvador,  BaiDbridge,  on  the  29th  of  - 
December,  fell  Id  with  the  Jktb,  a  British  frigate  of  forty-nine  guni, 


J  ind  four  hondred  men,  mulsr 
I  Captain  lambert.    The 

smmeacedrabout  two  a*elodc. 

.  M.,  tnd  luted   two  lionn, 

I  darinf  which  the  Jai'a  was  rfr- 

I  duced  to  B  complfMu  ivreclc, 

I  haritig  t  tingla  npnr  left.     Sh* 

I  wassubBeqnsBtTy llownup.Kiid 

I  the  Coiutiiatian   jiui  into   St 

I  Salrador.   ^e  British  Ion  uns 

j  rix^  lulled,  and  mnre  than 

]  hundred  wounded  ;  that  of  tbe 

ottTAii  LAirmavoB.  Americus  wu.  (birty-rour,  of 

whom  nine  wre  killed. 

Meanwhile,  a  Bqundron  of  British  frigates  capinmd  ihc  Amertcsi 

Khooner  Nautilus,  of  twelve  gans,  after  b  long  chsee  ;  and  on  ihe 

SSd  of  Norember,  the  gnn-brig  Vixen  was  ulcen  by  ilic  frignte 

Southampton,  and  cairied  into  the  West  Indies. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year,  the  haroc  made  upcn  \he  enemy's 
commerce  had  exceeded  all  prerious  calculation.  When  Congress 
met  in  November,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  had 
captured  by  the  American  cruisers,  together  with  more  than  thna 
thonsand  prisoners.  American  privateers  swarmed  in  every  seit 
and  the  enterprise  so  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  the  nation  ro^ 
dered  them  moet  formidable  opponents.  Built  with  a  view  to  exp^ 
ditions  sailing,  they  were  generally  able  to  overtake  merchant  ve»- 
sels,  and  to  escape  from  the  fastest  frigates  of  the  enemy.  ThaM 
advantages  were  never  sullied  by  inhumanity,. and  the  generosity 
with  which  in  many  instances  the  crews  acted,  in  opposition  to  th* 
love  of  profit,  reflects  credit  on  the  national  character. 

Two  gallant  actions  performed  on  the  lakes,  during  the  fall,  d» 
serve  notice  in  this  place.  One  was  the  cutting  out  of  two  Britisk 
vessels — (he  Caledonia  and  Detroit^from  the  guns  of  Fort  Eric,  by 
Lieutenant  Elliot  and  filly  men  in  small  boaU,  October  0.  One  of 
ihe  vessels  was  burnt,  and  the  other,  with  a  rich  cargo,  brought 
safely  to  Black  Rock.  The  other  n-as  Ihe  driving  lA  the  Royal 
Qeorge  into  the  port  of  Kingston,  thus  giving  the  Americans,  for  the 
time,  complete  command  of  the  lake. 

Congress  met  November  2.  In  his  measage,  the  President  »• 
counted  the  military  and  naval  events  of  the  ysaT,  and  announead 
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that  Great  Britain  had  oflVred  an  armistice,  grounded  on  the  repeal 
of  iho  orders  in  council  ;  but  that  as  no  disposition  was  manifested 
to  abandon  the  practice  of  impressment,  he  had  rejected  it.  Congress 
approved  his  conduct,  at  the  same  time  authorizing  him  to  raise 
twenty  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  and  ten  companies  of  rangers. 
A  bill  was  also  passed  authorizing  (he  construction  of  four  seventy- 
four  gun  ships,  six  frigates  of  forty-four  guns,  and  six  slonps-of-war. 
Appropriations  of  money  were  also  made  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 

At  the  presidential  election  this  year,  Jamei  Madison  was  re- 
elected, while  Elbridge  Gerry  succeeded  Mr.  Clinton  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

CAUFAION   OF   1813. 

r^HE  duly  of  dcfendf^ 
the  nortb-westem  territory 
against  the  rictorioiu  Bri- 
tish and  Indiana,  and  of 
recovering  the  ground  loct 
by  Hull's  surrender,  was,  as  we  have 
.  seen,  committed  to  Oenenl  HArrison. 
•  It  was  one  of  the  most  ardnouB  nataiVi 
{  requiring  abilities  of  the  highest  order 
/  to  giro  it  even  a  prospect  of  auccm. 
'  The  suflerings  endnred  hj  (ha  troopt 
in  this  Tast  wilderness  were  of  the  most  painful  nature.  Many  of 
the  militia  were  without  a  coTering  for  their  feet,  and  nambois  of 
regulars  perished  for  want  of  clothing. 

Qeneral  Harrison's  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1813  waa  to  •ccapy 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  and,  aflcr  collecting  proviaioi^  to  iDon  by 
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a  select  detachment  upon  Maiden.  On  the  Sth  of  January  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Upper  Sandusky,  where  his  force  was  augraenied  to  about 
fineen  hundred  men.  He  had  already  despatched  orders  to  General 
Winchester  at  Fort  Di^Rance  to  adrance  to  the  Rapids  as  soon  as  he 
bad  accumulated  provisions  for  twenty  days.  That  officer  was  to 
build  huts  there,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  a  belief  that  he 
was  (Toing  into  winter  quarters.  Winchester  arrived  there  on  the 
10th  of  January,  and  on  the  17th  despatched  Colonels  Lewis  and 
Allen  with  six  hundred  men  to  the  river  Raisin.  On  the  road  Colo- 
nel Lewis  attacked  a  body  of  British  and  Indians  at  Frenchlown, 
defeated  them,  and  took  possession  of  the  place.  General  Winches- 
ter reached  it  on  the  20th  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
and  encamped  in  an  open  lot,  Colonel  Lewis's  troops  being  protected 
by  pickets.  About  daylight  on  the  22d  they  were  surprised  by  a 
party  of  British  and  Indians,  and  the  detachment  of  General  Win- 
chester was  thrown  into  complete  confusion  and  driven  across  the 
river.  All  attempts  to  rally  were  unsuccessful,  although  made  in 
several  places  by  General  Winchester,  and  Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen. 
Being  crowded  into  a  smalt  lane,  they  wers  shot  down  on  both  sidei 
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by  the  Indiana,  unlil  the  whole  body  was  nearly  aonihilited.  Tlw 
iroopa  under  Colonel  Lewis  bnively  maintained  their  pott,  tuk 
repulsed  all  efTorta  of  the  enemy  until  General  Winchester  capita- 
laled  for  them.  The  scene  following  this  defeat  was  one  of  bntchery 
never  witnessed  bul  among  aarages  and  iheir  employera.  When 
General  Winchester  surrendered,  Proctor,  ihe  British  commandn, 
promised  that  the  prisoners  should  be  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  In- 
dians. At  noon  he  marched  with  the  captured  men  to  Maiden,  leBTinf 
a  few  soldiers  with  the  wounded  Americana  at  Frenchtown.  At 
sunrise  on  the  following  dny,  the  Indians,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
returned  to  the  village,  and  fired  the  houses  containing  the  disabled 
prisoners,  thrusting  back  all  those  who  endeavoured  to  escape.  Othen 
met  their  death  in  the  streets ;  and  a  number,  after  being  tomahawked, 
were  dragged  out  into  the  highway.  This  horrible  afiaii  of  the  maa- 
sBCre  at  the  river  Raisin  has  fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  oune 
of  Proctor. 

In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  General  Harrison  abandoned  kit 
designs  upon  Maiden,  and  commenced  the  fortificaiion  of  his  campi 
which  he  called  Fort  Meigs.  Here  he  was  attacked  in  the  Utter  put 
of  April,  by  Getifltal  Proctor,  with  bis  victorious  army  of  British  and 
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Indians.  On  the  1st  of  May  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  from 
their  batteries,  which  was  continued  until  late  at  night,  but  without 
producing  much  effect  on  the  well-constructed  works  of  the  garrison. 
Thus  disappointed,  Proctor  transferred  his  guns  to  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  river,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  centre  and  fianks  of  the 
camp.  The  cannonading  continued  severafdays ;  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricans producing  much  execution,  although  from  a  scarcity  of  ammu- 
nition they  were  compelled  to  economize  their  fire.  An  attempt  by 
General  Clay  to  raise  the  siege  was  defeated  by  the  insubordination 
of  his  troops.  Many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  and  atrocities  were 
committed  upon  such  of  the  Americans  as  were  captured  by  the  Indians. 
At  length,  on  the  9th  of  May,  Proctor,  finding  that  he  could  make  no 
impression  upon  the  fort  with  his  batteries,  and  that  his  allies,  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  scalps  and  plunder,  were  deserting  him  in 
numbers,  embarked  and  sailed  down  the  river.  Their  force  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  upwards  of  one  thousand  men,  with  as  many  In- 
dians— the  latter  under  the  celebrated  Tecumseh.  The  American 
garrison  seldom  exceeded  twelve  hundred  men,  only  a  small  portion 
of  whom  were  regulars.  The  loss  during  the  siege,  except  that 
caused  by  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  General  Clay,  was  not  great. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  General  Dearborn,  with  seventeen  hundred 
men,  left  Sackett's  Harbour,  for  an  attack  on  York,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada.  On  the  27th  the  army  effected  a  landing,  though  op- 
posed by  eight  hundred  British  and  Indians.  Major  Forsyth,  with 
his  riflemen,  first  gained  the  shore,  followed  by  General  Pike,  who 
formed  his  troops  on  the  water-edge,  and  then  pressed  on  in  regu- 
lar column.  After  carrying  one  of  the  batteries  they  were  ad- 
vancing upon  the  main  works,  when  an  explosion  of  one  of  the  ene- 
my's magazines  hurled  amid  their  ranks  masses  of  stone  and  timber, 
one  of  which  killed  General  Pike.  Colonel  Pierce  assumed  com- 
mand ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  momentary  pause  occasioned  by  this 
untoward  accident,  he  pushed  forward  and  carried  the  British  works. 
At  five  o'clock  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  town.  The 
land  and  naval  forces  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and  all 
public  stores  given  up.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  officers  and 
privates  were  taken  prisoners,  and  four  hundred  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Americans  lost  three  hundred  and  twenty  men,  of  whom  two 
hundred  and  sixty  were  killed  by  the  magazine  explosion. 

General  Dearborn  next  made  a  descent  upon  Fort  George,  which 
was  taken  afler  a  spirited  resistance.    The  garrison  having  received 


reinforcements  and  retired  Lo  Burlington  Hcigbts,  Generals  Chandtn 
ud  Winder  wen  detached  to  cut  off  iu  retreat,  Theae  gsneadi  . 
were  surptiaed  at  night,  captured,  and  their  forcn  dciTn  laiGk  IB 
Fort  QeoTge.  A  uroilar  reiult  attended  an  expedition  to  BeaTCff 
Dams, — the  party  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boeratler  being  n^ 
mundcd,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  head  of  the 
British  column. 

At  the  departure  of  General  Dearborn  for  York,  he  had  intnuted 
the  command  of  Sackelt'a  Harbour  to  Brigodier-Oeneral  &own,  of 
the  New  York  militia,  whose  collected  force  amounted  to  abont  Ct* 
hundred  militia,  with  an  equal  number  of  reguhira,  seamen,  and  Tth 
luntecrs.  The  militia  and  volunteen,  under  Colonel  Mills,  formed 
his  first  line,  being  posted  behind  a  hastily  constructed  breaatworlct 
the  reguiara,  under  Colonel  Backus,  composed  the  second  line ;  while 
BOma  seamen,  under  Lieutenant  Chauncey,  were  stationed  at  the 
navy-yard.  These  arrangemeats  wero  scarcely  completed,  when, 
on  the  20lh  of  May,  Sir  George  Prerost  landed  with  one  thousand 
picked  men,  and,  after  defeating  the  militia,  with  the  loss  of  theii 
colonel,  adraoced  against  the  Tillage.  About  one  hundred  inilitiai 
under  General  Brown,  uniting  with  the  regulars  under  Colodet 
Backus,  severely  annoyed  the  enemy  ;  and,  when  forced  to  retirSt 
Ihey  took  possession  of  some  neighlnoiing  houses,  and  poured  npoa 
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the  essaitanis  so  well-directed  a  fire  thai  they  were  driven  back. 
Their  rout  wa«  completed  by  a  stralagem  of  General  BrawD,  by 
which  he  induced  them  to  re-einbark  so  rapidly  aa  to  leave  behind 
most  of  their  wounded  and  prisoners.  Their  loss  was  Iwenty-four 
killed,  twenty-two  wounded,  and  thirty-three  taken  prisoners ;  that 
of  the  Americans  ono  hundred  and  fifty-six  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
misfing.  Shortly  after  this  important  victory,  Geoeral  Brown  waa 
appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army. 

N  the  SOtli  of  July  the  British  and  Indians  made 
another  attack  upon  Fort  Meigs,  where  they  were 
again  defeated  after  a  siege  of  eight  days.  Oene- 
'  ral  Proctor,  with  hve  hundred  regulars  and  eight 
jndred  Indians  then  determined  upon  an  attack 
I  Fori  Stephenson,  garrisoned  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  under  Major  Croghan.  The  Bri- 
tish landed  on  ihe  first  of  August,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  some 
six-pounders  and  a  howitzer.  The  Americans  had  but  one  piece  of 
artillery,  which  waa  moved  from  place  to  place,  so  as  to  make  the 
enemy  believe  there  were  several.  The  firing  continued  all  next 
day  until  late  in  the  evening,  when,  after  skilful  manixuvring,  the  Bri' 
tish  marched  to  the  attack  in  two  columns,  led  by  Colonels  Short  and 
Warburton.    The  first,  numbering  three  hundred  and  fifty  meni  bad 


■rrired  s>  tat  u  the  diteh,  when  the  piece  of  aitOleiy  opraed  npOB 
them  with  fearful  eSect,  killing  their  colonel,  with  namben  of  Ut 
men,  and  driving;  the  remainder  into  the  woodi.  A  aivilai  fate 
attended  the  other  column.  Pmctor  immediaiely  withdrew  his  forces, 
leaving  behind,  in  kilted,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  one  hnndred 
and  fifty  men.  To  the  wretched  aufieiera  in  the  ditch  the  brave  gar- 
riaon  extended  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  carrying  them  water  and 
other  necessaries  at  the  risk  of  their  own  safety,  and  even  making  an 
opening  in  the  picketing,  so  that  they  could  cnwl  in.  For  this  bril- 
liant  defence,  which  was  one  of  the  moat  glorious  achievementt  of 
the  war,  Croghan  and  his  men  received  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

Meanwhile  the  earnest  rep  resents  lions  of  Geneml  Harrison  had 
awakened  government  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  naval  snpe- 
riorily  on  Lake  Erie,  so  that  two  brigs  and  several  schooners  were 
ordered  to  be  built  at  the  port  of  Erie,  under  the  directions  of  Com- 
modore O.  H.  Perry.  On  the  2d  of  August  this  officer  was  enabled 
to  sail  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  encountered  on  the  lOth  of 
September.  The  American  fleet  consisted  of  nine  small  vessels, 
carrying  iilly<four  guns ;  the  British  of  six  vessels,  carrying  sisty-three 
gtms.  The  battle  commenced  about  noon,  between  Parry's  Bap<hip, 
the  lAwrence,  of  twenty  guns,  and  the  whole  British  fleet.    A^ra 
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close  contest  of  two  hi 


during  which  tbe  remaiDing;  Ameriean 
]  up,  the  LawniDce  was  ailenced,  and 
e  the  British  a  speedy  victory  ;  but,  at 

PfimMBJM  ''"'*  "'^'^ Perry  crossed  to  the 
^y.  WBII    ""yi  skip.  Ni.g.™.  m  .n 

/^?5.  ivS  \    open  boat,  renewed  the  action 

with  the  greatest  vigour,  and 
soon  compelled  the  opposing 
fleet  to  strike  its  colours. 

fhis  victory  was  bought  with 
the  loss  of  two  officers,  and 
twenty-five  men  killed,  and 
nmeij  six  wounded;  the  Bri- 
tish hud  forty-one  killed,  and 
nmetj-fourwounded.  Notonly 
1  did  the  event  occasion  the 
ooiiuoDOBi  piBiiT  greatest   joy    throughout   the 

country,  as  being  the  first  victory  gained  over  a  British  fleet,  but 
also,  inasmuch  ss  it  gave  the  American  army  under  General  Harrison 
an  opportunity  to  cross  into  Canada,  and  retrieve  the  losses  of  the 
former  campaign. 

On  receiving  information  of  the  loss  of  his  fleet.  Proctor  imme- 
diately abandoned  Maiden,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  Harri- 
son and  Qovemor  Shelby.  On  the  2d  of  October  the  Americans 
moved  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  British,  whom  they  overtook  on  the 
6th,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  on  a  narrow  isthmus  covered  with 
trees.  The  regulars,  under  Proctor,  were  covered  by  the  river,  and 
Tecumseh's  Indians  by  a  moiass.  Colonel  Johnson,  with  the  mounted 
volunteers,  was  ordered  to  charge  the  Indians,  while  tbo  main  army, 
under  Harrison,  charged  the  British.  So  impetuous  was  the  onset, 
that  both  the  enemy's  lines  were  immediately  broken,  and  to  the 
number  of  eight  hundred  men  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  sur* 
rendered.  Proctor  cRected  his  escape.  Notwithstanding  this  loss, 
the  Indians  continued  to  fight  with  desperate  valour,  until  their  great 
chief  Tecumsch  was  killed,  when  they  fled  in  all  directions. 

In  this  decisive  action  the  victors  had  only  seven  killed,  and 
twenty-two  wounded.  The  British  and  Indians  lost  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  killed  and  wounded,  together  with  large  quantities  of  arms 
and  military  stores.  Harrison  now  left  part  of  his  troops  at  Detroit 
under  General  Cass,  and  sailed  with  the  remainder  to  Bufialo. 
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k  ARLT  in  the  apring  of  this  year,  ft  Britiih  ordtt  Ii 
conncil  declared  ths  American  cout,  from  ths 
Chenprake  to  Rhode  Island,  in  a  atate  of  blockade. 
In  March,  Commodore  Beresford  made  a  demand 
'  for  provisions  on  the  inhabitants  of  Lewistown,  with 
'  an  oflei  of  payment.  Being  refused,  he  opened  ft 
bombardment  on  the  6th  of  April,  which,  after  con- 
tinuing for  twenty>tWD  hours  with  no  eflect  upon  the  Americans,  he 
abandoned,  and  sailed  for  Bennnda.  About  the  same  time  a  squadron 
of  four  ships  of  the  line  and  aix  frigates,  under  Admiral  Cockbum, 
arrived  in  the  Chesapeake.  This  officer  signalized  himself  by  pil- 
laging country  seats,  faim-houaes,  and  small  vessels,  plundaring 
public  and  private  properly,  and  firing  tho  villages  of  Frenchtown, 
Havre  de  Grace,  Frederickion,  and  Qeorgetown.  The  British  were 
then  reinforced  by  large  bodies  of  troops  under  Sir  John  Warren  and 
Sir  Sidney  Beckwith.  These  officen  made  a  combined  attack  upon 
Norfolk,  but  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  seamen  and  militia  in 
that  vicinity.  They  then  proceeded  against  Hampton,  eighteen  miles 
from  Norfolk,  which  they  carried  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  The 
(own  was  given  np  to  the  soldiery,  who  perpetrated  outnges  upon 
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person  and  property  too  revolting  to  be  described.  Not  long  after. 
Admiral  Cockbum,  with  a  considerable  fleet,  perpetrated  simUar 
devastations  along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  north  and  along  the 
coast,  serious  disturbances  had  taken  place  among  the  southern  In- 
dians. These  warriors  had  been  excited  by  a  visit  from  Tecumsehy 
who  had  used  all  his  eloquence  and  influence  to  bring  them  into  the 
confederation  he  was  at  that  time  forming  against  the  United  States. 
In  September,  1812,  the  Creeks  defeated  a  body  of  Georgia  volun* 
teers,  but  were  soon  afterwards  overawed  by  the  appearance  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson  in  their  territory,  with  twenty-five  hundred  volunteers. 

On  the  80th  of  August,  Fort  Mimms,  with  its  garrison  of  about 
three  hundred  planters  and  settlers,  was  attacked  by  six  hundred 
Indians  under  the  chief  Weatherford.  Afler  a  close  conflict,  the 
assailants  cut  their  way  into  the  works,  drove  the  besieged  into 
houses,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Out  of  three  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  only  seventeen  escaped.  To  revenge  this  massacre, 
General  Jackson  was  sent  against  the  savages  with  an  army  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  militia.  On  the  2d  of  November  he  sent  General  Coffee 
with  nine  hundred  men  against  a  body  of  Indians  posted  at  Tallu- 
shatchee.  The  attack  was  made  early  on  the  following  morning, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  terminated  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
enemy.  A  number  of  women  and  children  were  taken  prisoners. 
General  Cofl!ee  lost  five  killed,  and  forty  wounded. 

On  the  7th  of  November  Jackson  marched  with  two  thousand  men 
to  relieve  some  friendly  Indians  at  Talladega,  which  was  then  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy.  The  enemy  were  attacked  on  the  9th ;  and, 
after  a  close  struggle,  compelled  to  fly,  leaving  behind  them  more 
than  three  hundred  dead  warriors.  The  Americans  lost  fifteen 
killed,  and  eighty  wounded.  A  short  time  subsequent  to  this.  Gene- 
ral White  destroyed  the  principal  town  of  the  Hiliabee  tribe,  killing 
sixty  of  their  warriors,  and  capturing  two  hundred  and  fifty  prison- 
ers. Another  victory  was  obtained  over  the  Indians  at  Autossee,  by 
a  force  under  General  Floyd.  After  a  contest  of  two  hours'  dura- 
tion, two  hundred  of  their  warriors  were  killed,  while  the  Americans 
lost  eleven  killed,  and  fifty-four  wounded. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1814,  General  Jackson,  with  a  large  force, 
fought  a  decisive  battle  at  Emuckfaw  Creek,  near  a  bend  of  the  Tal- 
lapoosa. The  Indians  attacked  at  daylight;  and,  afler  a  warm 
action  of  half  an  hour,  were  driven  back ;  but,  returning  in  a  little 


whilC)  ihey  mado  «  iuricu*  aaaaoil  on  ;hc  left,  which,  with  gia 
difficuhf,  wu  stMtained.  Oeneral  Cofiee  clwrged  their  fiuik,  w^ol  ^ 
Ibey  were  driven  into  a  manh.  Being  enticed  fnnn  thi>,  they  mis 
once  more  defeated,  and  their  naTriore  cui  lo  pieces.  The  conflict 
on  the  American  right  lerminaied  in  a  similar  manner. 

On  the  I4th  of  March,  Oeneral  Jackson,  with  about  three  thonnnd 
men,  commenced  another  expedition  against  the  Creeks.  The  first 
point  of  attack  was  the  fortress  of  Tohopcka,  defended  by  about  one- 
thoDsand  warriors.  The  assault  was  conducted  by  General  Coflee 
on  one  side,  and  General  Jackson  on  the  other,  assisted  by  cannon 
and  musketry.  When  these  two  forces  arrived  at  the  breastworks, 
a  contest  ensued,  which,  for  obstinacy  and  bloodshed,  has  been  rarely 
anrpassed  in  Indian  warfare.  No  quarter  was  asked  or  receired  by 
either  party.  When,  towards  evening,  the  action  closed,  a  wretched, 
heart-broken  remnant,  was  all  that  remained  of  the  Creek  warriors. 
Only  four  men  bad  been  taken  prisoners,  together  with  three  haih 
dred  women  and  children.  Fire  hundred  and  Gfly-seven  warriors 
were  found  dead  upon  the  ground,  besides  a  great  number  who  per- 
ked in  attempting  to  croaa  the  riTor.  Fifiy-five  Americans  wers 
^Iled,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eix  wounded.  Immediately  after 
this  action  the  American  general  mart^ed  to  the  tlickory  groaiid, 
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where  be  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with  most  of  the  Indian  tribes 

in  that  Ticinttjr. 

HE  naTal  erent*  of  this  year  were 
not  lest  glorious  than  those  of  1813. 
On  the  33d  of  February,  the  Hornet 
sloop-of>war.  Captain  Lawrence,  fell 
in  with  the  brig  Peacocit,  of  twenty 
guns,  Captain  Peake ;  and,  after  an 
action  of  thirty  minutes,  reduced  her 
to  a  complete  wreck.  The  Ame- 
ricans lost  one   killed,  and  three 

wounded.    The  Peacock  sunk  before  all  her  crew  conid  be  remorad, 

carrying  with  her  three  Americana  and  nine  British.    For  hia*ga^ 


fiOS  CAHPAIOH   OF  1813. 

IsDlry  in  this  action,  Lawrence  was  promoted  to  ibe  comnumd  of  tfae 
Chesapeake.  He  found  several  of  the  officers  sick,  many  of  tbfl 
crew  newly  enlisted,  and  the  remainder  dissatisfied  at  the  withhold- 
ing of  their  prize-money.  Being  unrortunalely  too  uamindfol  of 
these  incidents,  Lawrence  sailed  on  the  drat  of  June  from  Boston,  in 
quest  of  the  British  frigate  Shannon.  Unknown  to  Lawrence,  this 
vessel  had  recently  been  fitted  out  with  a  picked  crew  and  suparior 
equipment,  and  had  sent  a  challenge  for  the  Chesapeake  ona  day 
after  the  sailing  of  the  latter,  but  which,  unfortunately,  Lfltrrence  did 
not  receive.  The  action  commenced  at  half-past  live ;  and  in  a  rery 
short  time  the  fire  from  the  Shannon  proved  ao  destructive  thit  th* 
Chesapeake's  sailing-master,  and  four  lieutenants,  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  her  rigging  was  so  much  injured  that  she  fell  aboud 
the  enemy.  Captain  Lawrence  was  also  Wounded,  but  remaiitod  ca 
deck  giving  his  orders  with  perfect  composure.  Soon  after, the  Bri- 
tish commander,  Captain  Broke,  boarded  with  his  marines,  when 
Lawrence,  receiving  a  third  and  mortal  wound,  was  carried  belotr, 
while  issuing  his  noble  order,  "Don't  give  np  the  ship."  The  hand- 
ful on  deck  were  soon  overpowered ;  and,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  war,  the  British  flag  was  placed  over  an  American  frigate.  In 
this  desperate  and  sanguinary  battle  Captain  Broke  waa  woooded, 
his  first  lieutenant  killed,  and  seventy-nine  others  killed  or  wonnded. 
The  Chesapeake  lost  seventy-seven  killed,  and  about  ninety-seven 
wounded.  The  death  of  the  gallant  Lawrence  spread  a  feeling  of 
deep  sorrow  throughout  the  country. 

N  August,  Captain  Allen,  in  the 
brig  Argus,  after  a  very  suc- 
cessful cruise,  was  met  by  the 
■sloop  Pelican,  of 
j  rather  superior  force.  A  battle 
j  ensued,  [August  14,]  which, 
r  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half, 
ted  in  the  capture  of  the 
iierican  vessel, — her  captain, 
it  lieutenant,  and  many  of  the 
I  senmen,  being  severely  wound- 
ed, most  of  her  rigging  shot 
away,  and  the  British  frigate  Sea-Horse  heaving  in  sight.  Subse- 
quently Captain  Allen  died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  buried  in  Eng- 
land.    The  mortification  caused  by  this  event  was,  in  some  measure. 
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diffiipaled  by  ihe  capture  of  the  British  brig  Boxer,  [September  4|^ 
of  fourteen  guns,  hy  Lieutenant  Burrotva,  in  the  brig  Eoterprisei  o( 
fourteen  guns. 

This  year,  like  the  former,  was  noted  for  the  enterprise  and  inc- 
cess  of  the  American   privateera  against  the  enemy's  commercial 
vessels.     Victories  were  sometimes  gained  even  orer  English  armed 
pa.     Few  naral  actiona  ware 
I  ever  more  desperate  and  gal- 
I  hint  than    that  fought   by  the 
I  Privateer,   Decatur,   of  aeven 
I  guna    and   one    hundred    and 
I  three  men,  wiih  (he  schooner 
I  Dominica,  of  fifteen  guns  and 
eighiy-eight  men,  in  which  the 
I  latter,  after  a  two  hours'  aclion, 
vaa  carried  by  boarding. 
During  this  year  the  Empe- 
I  Tor  of  Russia  offered  his  ser* 
I  vices  to  mediate  between  Eng- 
oiPTiin  iLtBii.  jgjij  j^^  jjjg  United  States,aB 

the  common  friend  of  both  countries.  This  was  accepted  by  Pre- 
sident Madison,  who  named  John  Q..  Adams,  Albert  Oellalin,  and 
James  A.  Bayard,  as  commissioners.  But  Great  Britain  declined  to 
treat  under  the  mediation  of  Russia,  proposing  a  direct  negotiation 
at  London  or  Goltenburg.  This  the  President  accepted,  and  added 
Henry'  Clay  and  Jonathan  Russell  to  the  commissioners  already 
appointed. 

During  the  session  of  Congress,  a  loan  of  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars, and  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  for  five  millions,  were  authorized, 
and  provisions  made  for  the  increase  of  the  army  and  the  better  de- 
fence of  (he  sea-coast. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

CAMPAIGN   OP   1814. 


;  opening  of  ihis  campaign  on  the  north- 
To  eastern  frontier  was  not  calculated  to  dispel  the 
gloomy  feelings  with  which  the  Americans  had 
been  oppressed  by  the  result  of  former  operationi 
in  ihol  quarter.  The  termination  of  the  war  in 
Spain  had  enabled  (he  British  to  send  orer 
lorgc  detachments  of  "  Wellington's  veterans," 
flushed  with  victory  and  eager  to  add,  to  their  already  brilliant  fume, 
the  renown  of  performing  a  triumphant  campaign  in  America, 

Late  in  March,  General  Wilkinson  sent  one  division  of  his  army 
under  General  Brown,  to  Sacketl's  Harbour,  and  then  marched 
against  the  enemy  at  La  Cole  Mill.  After  cannonading  this  place 
without  making  the  least  impression,  he  rclurned  to  Plattsburg, 
having  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  men.  The  British 
acknowledge  a  loss  of  sixty.  He  was  soon  afterwards  superseded 
by  General  Izard,     This  was  followed  by  &  descent  of  the  enemy 
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upon  Oawego,  which  was  yielded  only  after  a  mosl  gallant  defence 
by  Colonel  Mitchell,  who  succeeded  in  saving  most  of  bJa  stores. 
Subse<)uen(ly,  two  hundred  of  the  assailants  were  captured  while 
cndeavouriug  lo  get  possession  of  these  stores. 

At  midnight  of  J.uly  3,  General  Brown  made  a  descent  upon  Fori 
Erie,  which  surrendered  next  morning  without  resistance.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  prisoners  were  taken.  General  Brown  then 
advanced  against  three  thousand  British  under  General  Riall,  at 
Chippewa,  whom,  after  a  severe  action,  (July  6,)  he  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  four  hundred  and  fiAy-three  killed  and  wounded,  and  forty-six 
taken.  The  total  loss  of  the  Americans  was  three  hundred  and 
iwenty-eight.  Soon  after,  the  British  were  reinforced  by  troops 
under  General  Drummond,  who  moved  against  the  town  of  Schlosser 
to  capture  the  American  stores.  To  prevent  this.  General  Scolt  was 
sent  on  the  Aueenstown  road  with  his  own  brigade,  Towson's  artiU 
lery,  and  the  dragoons,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  July  35,  came 
up  with  the  enemy  strongly  posted  at  Bridgewater.  Notwithstanding; 
the  inferiority  of  force,  Bcott  determined  on  an  attack  ;  and  sending 
to  General  Brown  for  a  reinforcement,  he  ordered  Captain  TowsoD 
to  open  with  his  artillery.  A  desperate  action  ensued,  during  which 
two  American  regiments,  having  expended  their  fire,  were  forced 
bock,  while  at  the  sanlfc  time  Oenetal  Riall  and  many  other  offieen 
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wen  csptand  io  another  quarter.  The  enemy**  betterie*  of  mor 
piecei  Btill  poarin^  ia  a  terrible  fire,  OeDeral  Scott  wae  on  the  poiirt 
of  falling  back,  when  Qeneral  Ripley  arrived  with  reinforcementa. 
Both  armies  were  now  Gghiing  by  moonlight,  and  Ripley,  aeeinjr  the 
execution  caoMd  by  the  enemy's  cannon,  ordered  Colonel  Miller  (O 
adrance  and  capture  ibem.  This  be  did,  with  a  degree  of  gaUantry 
which  shed  the  brighteit  glory  on  himself  and  bis  intrepid  regiment. 
Abont  the  same  time,  Ripley  drore  the  enemy's  infantry  fran  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  The  British  made  three  determined  eflbna  to 
recover  their  batteries,  but  being  repulsed  in  every  direction,  tboj 
-  withdrew  from  the  field  about  midnight.  In  this  obstinate  battle, 
Qenerala  Brown  and  Bcott  were  both  seriously  wounded,  and  ei^t 
hundred  and  sixty  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  The  British  loas 
was  eight  hundred  and  serenty-eigfat,including,among  their  wounded. 
Generals  Drummond  and  Riall.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  blls,  this 
is  called  the  battlo  of  Niagara. 

The  command  of  the  American  army  now  devolved  npon  General 
Ripley,  who,  breaking  up  his  camp  at  Chippewa,  retired  with  six- 
teen  hundred  men  to  Fort  Erie,  which  he  proceeded  to  strengthen 
Drummond  invested  the  place  on  the  4lh  of  August,  and  on  the  next 
day  Qeneial  Gaines  arrived  and  took  comtoand  of  the  piriiov 
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The  siege  nad  cannonade  conlioued  until  the  16tb,  when,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  British  made  a  farious  assault  upon  the 
works,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  nine  hundred. 
The  garrison  lost  eighty-four.  On  tbe  2d  of  September,  General 
Brown  arrived,  and  at  noon  of  the  17th,  in  company  with  Oenerels 
Porter  and  Miller,  made  a  aortie  from  the  fort,  capturing  the  enemy's 
whole  line  of  inlrenchmenO,  together  with  three  hundred  and  eighty 
prisoners,  and  destroying  in  half  an  hour  the  fruiti  of  forty-aeren 
days'  labour.  His  total  loss  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven; 
that  of  the  British  five  hundred, exclusive  of  prisoners.  On  the 
night  of  the  SIst,  the  enemy  raised  the  siege.  On  the  0th  of  Octo- 
ber, General  Izard  anived,  assumed  command,  destroyed  Fort  Erie, 
and  retired  into  winter  quarters. 

Meanwhile,  another  Gritish  force  had  attempted  a  diamembermebt 
of  the  Union.  This  was  to  be  done  by  obtaining  a  naval  superiority 
on  Lake  Champlain,  moving  down  the  Hudson  and  attacking  New 
York,  thus  cutting  09"  the  eastern  states  from  the  others— it  being  sup- 
posed that  ibey  were  willing  to  make  a  separate  peace.  Accordingly, 
a  large  army  of  "  Wellington's  veterans"  marched  toward  Plattsbnrg 
on  the  river  Saranac,  near  its  juncture  with  Lake  Champlain.  After 
skirmishing  with  the  militia,  they  entered  the  town  on  the  6th  of 
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September,  the  Americans  uoder  Genenl  Macomb  hariog  retind  to 
the  opposite  aide  of  the  river,  and  torn  up  the  bridges.  They  Dnn^ 
'~*lbered  but  fifteen  hnndredt  yet 
with  tbia  force  the  general  kept 
the  enemy  in  check,  who,  &i^ 
ing  his  efforts  to  croM  unnnil- 
ing,  erected  batteries  to  annoy 
the  American  camp. 

Onthemorningofthe  lllh,the 
British  fleet  of  seventeen  veneU. 
carrying  ninety-five  guns,  en- 
gaged the  American  fleet  of  four- 
teen sail,  and  eighty-six  gnna, 
under  Commodore  McDonough. 
After  an  action  of  man  thin 
itish  flag-ahip  struck  her  cdoan,  «.  brig  nd  two 
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sloopa  nere  (aken,  and  three  gallej^s  sunk :  Captain  Downie,  ibe 
commander,  was  killed,  with  eighty-three  of  his  men  ;  one  hundred 
and  ten  were  wounded,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six — more  than 
the  whole  American  force — taken.  The  victora  lost  one  handred  ' 
and  ten.  This  glorious  Ticiory  put  an  end  to  a  rurious  cannonade 
of  the  enemy's  land  forces,  which  had  continued  all  day  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  shores  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the  joyful  Ameri- 
cans. That  night  the  "veterans,"  numheringabout  fourteen  thousand, 
fled  with  such  haste  to  Chazy,  eight  miles  distant,  that  their  flight 
was  not  discovered  until  the  next  morning.  The  American  lend 
forces  numbered  about  forty-fife  hundred,  of  whom  three  ihonsaad 
were  miljiia.     The  American  loss  was  only  ninety-nine. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  British  government  had  de- 
clared the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States  under  blockade,  and 
portions  of  their  naval  force  aitaclced  with  greater  or  less  success  the 
towns  of  Eaatport,  Stonington,  Castine,  and  others.  Early  in  August, 
Admirals  Cochrane  and  Malcolm  entered  the  Chesapeake  with  a 
large  fleet  and  army,  part  of  which  were  ordered  up  the  Potomac, 
part  higher  up  the  Chesapeake,  whilo  the  main  body  under  General 
Ross  landed  at  Benedict,  on  the  Patuxent,  August  19.  The  Ameri- 
can force  of  three  thousand   men,  mostly  militia,  under  GeQenl 


WiodeTt  ntired  before  him,  until  at  Bladensburg  it  wa»  teindtnti 
by  twen tf -one  hundred  men  under  Genenl  Stanabury.  Coaaaoim 
Baraey  with  his  saibra  also  joined  him,  baring  destroyed  hia flotilla. 
A  battle  took  place  at  Bladensburg,  in  whicb,  although  the  militis 
fled  aa  aoon  aa  the  enemy  were  in  sight,  Barney  and  Colonel  MiUeTi 
with  the  marinea,  nobly  austained  the  charge,  and  bat  fur  their  small 
number  would  have  driven  back  the  assaitanls'  whole  army.  At 
length  this  little  band  were  attacked  in  front  and  on  both  flank«, 
by  three  timea  their  own  number,  and  both  their  leaders  being 
aererely  wounded,  they  were  driven  09"  the  field.  Barney  and 
Miller  were  both  taken,  but,  on  account  of  their  gallant  conduct, 
received  the  greatest  care  and  praiae  from  the  Britiah. 

This  victory  left  the  American  capital  at  the  mercy  of  the  victont 
who  aitired  there  under  General  Ross,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  erfr 
tting.  He  oflered  to  retire  on  condition  of  receiving  a  sura  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  public  and  private  property.  There  being; 
no  authority  near  competent  to  enter  into  such  an  airangeotenlt 
he  set  fite  to  all  the  public  buildinga  except  the  post-office,  thnt 
destroying  all  the  collections  of  art  at  the  capilol,  together  with  the 
nluablB  national  and  public  recorda.    After  this  proceeding,  which 
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disgraced  the  British  character,  he  re-emharked  on  the  30th,  having 
lost  nine  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  The  Ame- 
ricans  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  captured,  and  ninety  killed  ot 

wounded* 

Meanwhile,  the  squadron  under  Captain  Gordon,  which  had  en- 
tered the  Potomac,  reached  Alexandria  on  the  29th,  and  forced  the 
inhabitants  to  deliver  up  all  their  vessels  and  merchandise.  Having 
by  this  means  collected  a  rich  booty,  they  rejoined  the  main  fleet 
with  the  loss  of  seven  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  The  remain* 
ing  expedition  was  not  so  fortunate.  Being  opposed  by  Colonel 
Reed  with  a  party  of  militia,  Sir  Peter  Parker  received  a  mortal 
wound,  fourteen  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  twenty-seven  wounded. 
The  remainder  retired  to  their  shipping. 

General  Ross  now  resolved  on  an  attack  upon  Baltimore,  where 
he  expected  to  find  a  large  booty.  He  was  destined,  however, 
to  experience  an  unexpected  and  bitter  reverae.  The  defence  of  the 
city  was  intrusted  to  GeneYal  Smith,  assisted  by  Generals  Strieker 
and  Winder,  the  whole  American  force  numbering  about  fifteen 
thousand,  of  whom  only  seven  hundred  were  regulars.  Fort  McHenry 
guarded  the  approach  by  water,  besides  which  large  vessels  had  been 
sunk  in  the  channel,  and  two  temporary  works  erected  between  the 
fort  and  the  city.  On  the  12th  of  September,  the  British  landed 
about  five  thousand  men  at  North  Point,  about  fourteen  miles  below 
Baltimore.  They  were  opposed  by  General  Strieker,  near  Bear 
Creek,  and  a  skirmish  ensued  between  the  advance  parties,  during 
which  General  Ross  was  killed.  Colonel  Brook  then  assumed  the 
command,  when  the  battle  became  general — the  Americans  slowly 
retiring  toward  the  city.  On  the  following  day  the  British  attempted 
to  reach  their  destination  by  a  circuitous  route,  but  failing,  they  sud- 
denly retreated  to  their  shipping. 

Meanwhile  Fort  McHenry  had  been  furiously  assailed,  the  enemy's 
whole  line  of  fifty  ships  bombarding  it  from  sunrise  on  the  13th, 
until  seven  the  following  rooming.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  roen  under  Major  Armistead,  gallantly  did  their  duty,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  smaller  forts,  poured  into  the  opposing 
fleet  so  well-directed  a  fire,  that  on  the  15th  it  descended  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  after  taking  on  board  the  land  forces,  joined  the  remain- 
der of  the  squadron.  The  British  lost  thirty-nine  killed,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  wounded ;  the  Americans  twenty-four  killed,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  about  fifly  taken. 
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N  the  aamroei  of  this  year,  the  Kiatli-wMltm 
BtatM  again  became  the  theatre  of  aclin 
operalions.  In  Augutt,  a  body  of  Biitiih 
(roopa  arrived  at  Pensacola,  and  marched 
into  (hs  Spanish  fort  at  that  place.  Their 
comroander,  Colonel  Nicholla,  iaaued  a  pn^ 
clamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  LooisiaDat 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  inriting  them  to 
-  -'.r''  C3j  secede  from  the  federal  government.  Ho 
alao  made  oflers  of  alliance  and  friendahip 
to  the  pirates  of  Barataria,  under  their  renowned  chief  Lafitte ;  bat 
that  officer  immediately  made  tbe  whole  known  to  Qoremor  Cki- 
bome  of  Louisiana,  who,  pleased  with  his  magnanimity,  promiaed 
pardon  to  the  whole  band,  on  condition  of  their  engaging  in  defeoce 
of  the  country.  This  was  accepted,  and  from  that  time  the  Bara- 
tarians  did  good  service  in  the  American  cause. 

On  the  I5th  of  September,  a  British  squadron  of  two  ships  and 
two  brigs  appeared  before  Port  Bowyer,  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance into  Mobile  Bay,  and  was  occupied  by  a  small  garrioon  aodar 
Major  Lawrence.    An  actiop  commenced  at  foai  in  the  a 
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which,  afler  continuing  about  three  hours,  ended  in  the  total  discom- 
fiture of  the  enemy's  Torce.  One  of  the  shipa  was  aet  on  fire,  the 
other  forced  to  run  eground,  and  a  brig  was  greatly  injured.  The 
British  loss  in  the  three  vessels  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
that  in  the  fourth  not  being  ascertained.  A  land  force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  marinea,  and  two  hundred  Indians,  was  also  repulsed. 
Four  of  the  garrison  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 

lis  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Pensv 
cola,  in  admitting  the  British  and  In. 
^  dians  within  the  city,  and  allow- 

ing them' to  fit  out  expeditions 
against  the  United  Slates  from 
that  port,  was  considered  by  Oene* 
ral  Jackson  a  Tiolation  of  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Slates,  which  called  for 
summary  punishment.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  Tib  of  November, 
he  appeared  before  that  place 
with  two  thousand  men,  and  en- 
tering the  city,  compelled  the 
authorities  to  sign  a  capitulation, 
by  which  Ponsacola  and  its  dependencies  were  delivered  up  to  the 
American  government. 

After  this  act.  General  Jackson  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  which 
he  reached  on  the  2d  of  December.  AAer  guarding  all  the  approaches 
to  that  city,  and  providing  for  the  defence  of  ^kes  Borgne  and  Pon- 
chartrain,  he  adopted  measures  to  rid  the  population  of  the  spies  and 
traitors  which  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  were  numerous.  Ma^ 
tial  law  was  proclaimed,  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  vessels  in 
the  harbour;  negroes  were  impressed  and  compelled  to  work  on 
the  fortifications,  and  the  ivhole  militia  force  of  the  district  was 
called  out  and  placed  under  arms. 

The  British  flotilla  of  forty-three  gun-boats,  carrying  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  attacked  the  American  force  of  five  boats  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  on  the  Hih,  and,  aller  a  brisk  skirmish,  compelled 
the  latter  to  surrender.  This  secured  to  the  enemy  the  command 
of  Lakes  Borgne  and  Poncharlrain,  an  advantage  which  they  were 
not  slow  in  improving.  Guided  by  some  informers,  they  took^poe- 
session  of  an  unfrequented  pass  on  the  23d,  captured  the  picket 
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gnud,  md  pudiad  fimnrd  to  tha  buk  at  the  river.  On  teceiriag 
.Mwa  oT  this  monment,  Jukaon  loolrad  on  an  immediate  attack, 
•ad,  collecting  iboat  two  thoannd.men,  ho  mnrched  ngninst  ihein  at 
fin  ID  the  sftenoon.  Tfa«  BritUh  Torce  numbrred  about  [hrve 
ihouMndi  uid  Bxlmded  slong  tha  rirar  shore  half  a  mile.  The 
attack  wai  commenced  by  the  American  aehooner  Carolinu,  which, 
lighted  by  the  enemy '•  camp-firei,  opened  n^ion  ihem  a  galling  fire. 
Bo  dark  was  the  erening,  that  thii  was  the  tirEt  iitiiination  to  the 
British  of  the  Americans  being  near.  At  the  sanip  lima.  Oenenil 
Coffee  with  his  brigade  assailed  their  right,  and  General  Jackson 
their  left.  A  fierce  stniggle  enaaed,  which  was  ended  only  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  thick  fog,  when  Jackson  iliouglit  projiet  to  call 
off  his  troops.  His  loss  was  twenty-four  killed,  <jnc  htindred  and 
fifteen  wodnded,  and  sereaty-fonr  misdogi  that  or  the  enemy  forty- 
six  killed,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  wounded,  and  sixty-four 
missing.  The  result  of  this  action  so  inspiriied  the  Americong  that 
it  may  well  be  considered  the  cause  of  the  final  victory  on  the  6th 
of  January. 

On  the  STth,  the  Caroline  ran  agroundt  snd  waa  ipeadily  iM 
on  fire  by  the  enemy.  Next  day  the  British  commander,  Sir  EAmd 
Packenham,  furiously  assaulted  the  American  works  with  bonba* 
rockets,  and  heavy  artillery.  Little  efiect  was  produced,  as  the  d^ 
fences  were  constructed  of  thick  cotton  bales,  which  do  balls  eonld 
penetrate.  At  the  same  time,  the  fire  from  the  American  batteries, 
and  the  vessel  Louisiana,  was  so  severe  that  the  assailsnls  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  with  considerable  loss.  A  similar  attempt  on 
the  night  of  January  J,  1816,  was  also  frustrated.  Boon  after,  the 
Americans  were  reinTorced  by  twenty-five  hundred  Kentnckians, 
swelling  their  numbers  to  about  seven  thousand  men.  The  British 
also  received  an  addition  of  four  thousand  men  under  General  Lam* 
ben,  swelling  their  total  force  to  twelve  thousand. 

The  final  assault  upon  the  Americans  was  reserved  for  the  8th  of 
January,  and  was  directed  against  the  defences  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  The  main  army,  under  the  au[)crintendence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, advanced  in  two  columns,  led  by  Qenerala  Gibba 
and  Keane — General  Lambert  holding  the  reserve.  With  fascines 
and  scaling-ladders,  the  troops  advanced  slowly,  to  within  nine 
hundred  yards  of  the  works,  when  the  American  artillery  opened, 
and  mowed  them  down  with  fearful  slaughter.  Still  pressing  on, 
they  eoconntered  the  fatal  fires  of  the  western  riflemen,  which  soon- 
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broke  both  columns,  and  drore  them  back  in  conrusion.  In  rallying 
them.  Sir  Edward  Packenham  was  killed,  and  Oenerol  Oibba  as- 
sumed command.  The  troops  were  again  led  Torward,  and  again 
reptllsed;  and  a  third  attempt  met  with  like  result.  Gibbs  and 
Keane  were  aeverely  wounded,  the  whole  army  thrown  into  dia- 
tresaiiig  confusion,  and  the  plain  corered  with  nearly  two  thou- 
sand dead  and  wounded.  General  Lambert  then  collected  the 
ahaltered  remains  of  this  once  formidable  army,  and  retired  to 
the  encampment.  The  Americans  lost  but  thirteen  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Meanwhile,  the  detachment  on  the  lefl  bank,  under  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton, had  succeeded  in  driving  the  Americana  from  their  works  ;  hut 
they  were  soon  afterwards  recovered  by  a  stratagem  of  General 
Jackson.  Here  the  British  loss  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed 
and  wounded ;  (he  American,  six  killed  and  wounded,  and  nineteen 
missing.  General  Jackson's  whole  campaign  at  New  Orleeai 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  our  annals ;  and  the  battle  of 
the  8th  of  January  is  justly  regarded  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  war.  AHer  this  signal  defeat,  the  enemy  proceeded  to  Mo- 
bile Bay,  where  they  took  possession  of  Fort  Bowyer,  whose  gar- 
fiaoQ  numbered  oidy  Ihiee  bundred  and  seTenty-fiva  m«n.     BoMi 


of  IS14  were  as  stirring 
and  impartaot  as  those  of  ihe  pre> 
ceding  year.  In  February.  Com- 
modon  Sodgen,  after  «  cinin  of 
^^;=^=  aeventy-firc  days,  daring  which  h* 
t  captarcd  many  of  the  enemy's  n^ 
.  sela,  fell  in  with  throo  Tcsaeb  of 
o  one  of  which,  the  Plantog^ 
net,  of  seventy-four  guns,  he  ofticd 
battle.  This  was  declined,  and  Rodgers  pnrsaed  bis  way  to  New 
York.  Not  long  after,  the  celebrated  cruise  of  Captain  Porter  ww 
terminated  by  the  capture  of  his  vessel,  the  Essex.  For  more  than 
>  year,  be  had  maintained  a  supremacy  along  the  Pacific  coast,  cap- 
turing or  destroying  twelve  British  vessels,  and  csTgoea  to  the 
amount  of  more  tban  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  Phcebe,  a  British 
frigate  of  thirty  guns,  being  sent  against  him.  Porter  waa  blockaded 
in  the  port  of  Valparaiso  for  about  aix  weeks.  In  attempting  to  get 
to  lea,  ihe  Essex  was  struck  by  a  s<)uall,  and  obliged  to  ran  into 
a  small  bay.  Here,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  aho  'wm 
attacked  by  the  English  captain  with  two  vessels,  and  after  a  cootett 
of  three  hours,  obliged  to  strike  her  colouia.  Her  leas  was  fifty- 
eight  killed)  sixty-six  wounded,  and  thirty-one  joining ;  that  of  the 
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memj  five  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Captain  Porter  and  hJB  ckw 
were  paroled  and  sent  to  the  United  States ;  but  being  attacked 
on  the  way  by  ifae  Saturn,  he  gave  up  his  parole,  and  soon  aflar 
escaped  to  the  United  States. 

On  (he  Si9th  of  April,  the  Peacock  of  eighteen  guns,  Captain 
Warrington,  captured  the  brig  Epervier,  after  an  action  of  forty-two 
minutes.  Each  vessel  mounted  eighteen  guns.  The  Americans 
had  two  men  slightly  wounded  ;  the  British  lost  eight  killed,  fifleen 
wounded,  besidea  one  t^undred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  specie. 
On  ibe  28lh  of  June,  the  aloop- 
I  of-war  Wasp,  of  eighteen  guns, 
I  Captain  Blskely,  captured  the 
h  br  g  Reindeer,  of  nine- 
lleen  guns.  The  action  lasted 
o  hours  the  Americans  losing 
li  lledandtwenty-one wound- 
he  Br  lishtivenly>6ve  killed, 
)  no  vounded.  Continuing 
I  u    e,  Btukely,  on  the  Ist 

p  ember,  captured  a  mer- 
1  nan  and  on  the  same  ere- 
n  ng  the  sloop  Avon,  of  twenty 
guns.  This  vessel  soon  afterwards  sunk  On  the  S3d  of  September, 
he  captured  the  bng  Atlanta  wh  ch  he  sent  to  the  United  States. 
From  this  per  od  no  t  d  ngs  were  ever  heard  of  the  Wasp  or  her 
gallant  crew 

On  the  24  b  of  December,  Captain  Stewart,  in  the  Constitution, 
captured  the  brig  Lord  Nelson,  off  Bermudas.  Off  Lisbon,  he  cap^ 
tured  the  ship  Susan,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  sent  her  ttf  the 
United  States.  On  the  SOth  of  February,  1816,  after  an  action 
of  half  an  hour,  he  captured  the  frigate  Cyanne,  of  thirty-four  guns 
and  one 'hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  the  sloop  Levant,  of  twenty- 
one  guns  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-aix  men.  The  enemy  lost,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  seventy-seven ;  the  Americans  three  killed, 
twelve  wounded.  The  Levant  was  subsequently  recaptured  by  a 
British  squadron. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  Commodore  Decatur,  in  the  Presldenl, 
was  chased  by  the  British  blockading  sqtiBdron,  consisting  of  the 
Majestic  of  seventy  guns,  and  the  Endymion,  Pomona,  and  Tenedoa, 
of  fifiv  guns  each.    At  noon  he  had  otitaailed  all  except  the  Endy- 
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iDion,  which  he  engaged  at  five  in  ibe  aflemoon,  and  afier  an^acUm 
of  two  hours  and  a  hair,  completely  disabled  her.  But  by  thia  tiins 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet  had  arrived  wiibin  guDshoti  and  the  gallant 
commodore  was  compelled  to  sirike  hia  colours. 

On  the  3:)d  of  March,  the  Hornet  sloop-of-war.  of  eighteen  ganM, 
Captain  Diddlu,  engaged  the  British  brig  Penguin,  and  after  an  action 
of  fifteen  minutes  compelled  her  to  surrender.  Forly-lwq  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  the  Hornet  had  one  man  killed 
and  eleven  wounded.  Immediately  afterwards.  Captain  Biddle  was 
chased  by  a  British  seventy-four,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  by 
throwing  his  guns  and  other  heavy  articles  overboard. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  actively  carried  on  at 
Ghent,  and  on  the  S4th  of  December,  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
the  ambassadors  of  the  two  nations,  and  ratified  by  the  Prince  Re- 
gent of  England,  on  the  SHih  of  the  same  month.  Being  transmitted 
to  the  American  government,  it  was  approved  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  17th  of  February,  ISI5. 
This  instrument  secured  to  each  nation  all  the  places  taken  by  the 
other  during  the  war,  with  some  insignificant  eicepiions  ;  made  pro- 
visions for  regulating  the  boundaries  of  the  United  Stales  and  Cana- 
da, and  of  securing  peace  with  the  Indians.  Both  parties  agreed  to 
unite  their  best  eflbrts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.     A 
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treaty  regukling  the  commerce  betwocn  the  two  conntriea  wu 
ligned  at  Loodcn  on  the  ftd  orJuly,  and  ratified  by  the  President  on 
the  23d  of  December. 

HE  termination  of  bostilitiea 
with  Qreat  Britain  afforded 
the  Americans  an  opportu- 
nity to  punish  the  Algerines 
for  their  wanton  insultaupon 
-  our  commerce  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. War  waa  accord- 
ingly declared,  and  in  June 
Decatur  appeared  off  the 
Barbary  coast  willi  a  con- 
siderable squadron.  On  the 
17th,  he  captured  the  Al- 
gt;rinefrigBteMazonda,  kill- 
ing thirty  of  the  crew,  and  talcing  four  hundred  and  six  prisonerg. 
-His  own  Joss  waa  but  four  men  wounded.  Two  daya  aAer,  he  cap- 
tured an  Algerine  brig  of  twenty-two  guns.  Arriving  in  the  harbour 
of  Algiers  on  the  28lh,  he  so  intimidated  the  dey  as  to  compel  him 
immediately  to  sign  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  more  lenient 
than  had  ever  before  been  granted  by  that  nation  to  a  foreign  power 
Commodore  Decatur  then  made  a  present  of  the  captured  frigate  and 
brig  to  the  dey.  On  his  return  he  demanded  and  obtained  aatis 
faction  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  for  violations  ol 
their  treaties  in  permitting  British  vessels  to  remove  from  their  pro 
tection  American  privateers  with  their  prizes.  He  arrived  safely  in 
the  United  States,  November  12,  1816. 

The  national  events  of  a  civil  nature  during  thn  period  of  the 
war  were  of  but  little  historic  importance.  In  the  year  following 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  [1816,]  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state,  and  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  waa  re- 
newed. In  the  ensuing  fall,  the  presidential  election  gave  the  office 
of  chief  magistrate  to  James  Monroe,  who  entered  upon  its  duties 
March  4,  1817. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

ADMCraBTRATIOy  OF  JAUES  MOXSOE. 

HE  new  PreaideDt  cDteied  opon 
ihe  duties  of  hia  station  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  encoutage- 
iticnt.  PpQce  had  been  concluded 
with  all  belligerent  powers,  the 
great  commotions  which  had  bo 
long  disturbed  Europe  had  Bub- 
BJded,  and  the  energies  of  the  coun- 
;  try  were  beginning  lo  recover  what 
hnd  been  lost  during  the  wnr.  Mr. 
Monroe  devoted  hia  exertions  to 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  in  protecting 
the  border  seltlements  against  incursions  from  the  Indiana.  In  1817 
the  territory  of  Mississippi  was  formed  into  a  state,  and  in  ibe  follow* 
iog  year  Illinois  was  also  admitted.  Alabama  and  Maine  were  in  tt 
little  while  added  to  the  confederacy. 

In  1817,  an  individual  styling  himEelf  "Citizen  Gregor  McGregor, 
Brigadicr<Genenil  of  ihe  armies  of  the  United  Provinces  of  New 
Grenada  and  Venezuela,  and  General-in-Chief  employed  to  liberaic 
the  provinces  of  both  tbc  Floridas,  commissioned  by  the  supreme 
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goTernment  of  Mexico  and  South  America,"  landed  with  a  party  of 
adventurers  at  Amelia  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St«  Mary's  river. 
These  men  soon  showed  that  their  object  was  outlawry  and  aggres- 
sion ;  and  when  their  means  of  perpetrating  mischief  were  exhaasted» 
they  made  the  island  a  channel  for  the  illicit  introduction  of  ahves 
from  Africa  to  the  United  States,  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves  from 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  a  port  for  all  kinds  of  smoggliog.  A 
similar  establishment,  but  more  extensive,  was  instituted  on  an  island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  Texan  coast,  under  the  command  of 
an  adventurer  named  Aury.  These  two  parties  were  soon  after- 
wards united  under  the  latter  individual,  who  received  a  further 
accession  to  his  strength  by  the  arrival  of  about  twenty  British  offi- 
cers thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  general  pacification  of  Europe. 
These  outlaws  conducted  themselves  in  so  outrageous  a  manner  that 
the  President  was  at  length  obliged  to  send  against  them  a  squadron 
and  a  battalion  of  artillery  under  Captain  Henly.  On  the  22d  of 
December  he  commanded  Aury  to  evacuate  the  island  with  his  com- 
pany, leaving  property  as  he  found  it ;  which  being  complied  with, 
possession  was  taken  on  the  following  day. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  General  Jackson  was  ordered  to 
assume  the  command  of  Fort  Scott,  so  as  to  keep  in  check  the  Semi- 
nole and  other  Florida  Indians,  who  had  lately  shown  symptoms  of 
insurrection.  These  savages  had  long  been  countenanced  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  their  incursions  into  the  United  States,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  made  them  peculiarly  bold  and  reckless  in  the  pro- 
secution of  hostilities.  One  of  their  most  aggravated  acts  was  an 
attack  upon  a  boat  carrying  a  number  of  women  and  wounded  sol- 
diers, under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Scott.  All  who  fell  into  their 
hands  were  murdered,  and  their  scalps  suspended  from  poles.  The 
e^orts  to  stop  these  outrages  having  hitherto  been  productive  of  little 
good,  General  Jackson  determined  to  invade  Florida  and  demand  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  satisfaction  for  their  countenancing  the  In- 
dians. Accordingly,  collecting  a  number  of  volunteers  and  others 
who  had  served  under  him  at  New  Orleans,  he  advanced  into  the 
Indian  country,  defeated  the  savages  in  several  skirmishes,  and  then 
marched  with  twenty-eight  hundred  men  for  the  Spanish  fort  of  St. 
Marks.  Here,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  and  to  the  reports  which 
had  led  to  the  movement,  be  found  no  Indians  present.  He  took 
possession,  however,  and  shipped  the  garrison  and  authorities  to  Pen- 
sacola.    One  of  the  American  vessels  lying  off  the  coast  decoyed  on 
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board  the  two  chicrs  Hilliabogo  and  Hornet  Heniico,  both  of  whom 

were  subsequently  hung. 

>  ACKSON  was  now  reinforced  bjr  fifWen 
hundred  friendly  CreeliSi  and  with  his 
whole  force  be  marched  against  the  lovriia 
belonging  to  the  chief  called  Bowleg. 
Ader  chasing  six  mounied  Indiana,  he  en- 
tered the  villages,  killed  eleven  negroes 
and  Indiana,  and  took  two  prisoners.  Hera 
a  person  named  Ambrister  was  taken  pri- 
soner ;  and,  being  accused  of  nnlawfully 
aiding  the  savages,  was  tried  by  court-martial,  together  with  one 
ArbuthnM,  both  of  whom,  being  declared  guilty,  were  hung. 

For  this  occupation  of  a  neutral  territory  General  Jackson  was 
8nbiei)uently  called  to  account ;  but  the  measure  was  defended  by 
the  Secretary  of  Stale,  Mr.  J.  ^  Adams ;  and  soon  after  all  com- 
plainia  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities  were  silenced  hj  m 
treaty  ceding  Florida  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Monroe,  having  been  elected  to  a  second  term  of  office,  signed, 
in  lti24,  a  treaty  with  Russia  relative  to  the  north-western  boundary, 
and  another  with  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  suppression  of  the 
African  alave  trade.  The  same  year  was  signalized  by  the  visit  of 
Lafayette  to  our  country.  During  his  slay  he  visited  most  of  the 
princi]ial  cities  of  the  Union,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  marks  of  respect.  Congress,  being  in  session,  voted 
him  the  »um  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land 
six  miles  square.  At  Boston  he  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  corner-stone  of  the  liunlier  Hill  Monument.  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember he  sailed  for  Prance  in  the  new  frigate  Grandywine,  expressly 
iitted  out  for  conveying  him  home. 

At  the  presidential  ekciion  of  this  year,  J.  H.  Adnms  was  chosen 
by  the  House  of  Rep  rest  niativea,  there  Iwing  no  choice  by  the  popu- 
lar vole. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


ADHINISTBATION    OF  JOHN  QUIHCT  ADAMS. 

L  HE  peaceful  administmlion  of  Mr.  Adama,  !«• 
)  Downed  foi  the  enlarged  views  of  ita  chief  offi- 
cer, his  liberal  political  lenets,  and  his  respect 
'  foi  iesming  and  religion,  aSbrds  but  little  oppoi- 
tunity  for  the  parade  of  historic  description. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Greelca,  who  ceded  all  their 
lands  lying  in  the  atate  of  Georgia,  for  an  equal  extent  of  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Kanaaa  tribe  ceded  all  their  lands 
lying  in  and  around  Missouri,  for  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of 
thirty-6ve  hundred  dollars  for  twenty  years.  A  similar  agreement 
waa  made  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osages,  who  were  to  receive  for 
their  territories  in  Arkansoa  an  annuity  of  seven  thousand  dollan  for 
twenty  years. 

In  1826,  ageneral  convention  of  peace,  amity,  navigation,  and  com* 
merce,  was  concluded  with  the  RepnUic  of  Columbia ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  similar  ones  with  Denmark  and  Central  America. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  a  singular  coincidence  took  place  in  the 
death  of  the  two  ex-Presidents,  Adama  and  Jeflerson — the  one  at 
^incy,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age  ;  the  other  at  Monticello, 
is  bit  «ighty-third  year.    Eacb  of  these  remarkable  men  bad  lived 
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to  aee  their  exettionif  foi  human  ligfatB  crowned  with  the  Jmppieit 
tucceaa  ;  and,  stler  having  beea  elevated  to  ihe  highest  office  in  the 
gi(l  of  the  people,  both  expired  on  the  boiho  day,  just  heira  crDlury 
afler  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  Philadelphin. 

In  1828,  a  new  larifT  law  was  paued  by  Congress,  which  met 
with  much  opposition  in  the  south.  This  tariff  noa  very  unpopular 
in  the  southern  states,  where  the  policy  was  considered  unconstitu- 
tional and  oppressive  ;  but  it  continued  in  force  for  years,  notwitb 
standing  the  complaints  of  its  opponents. 

As  the  season  for  a  new  election  of  president  approached,  a  gtrong 
|)orty  tvas  formed  in  favour  of  Qeoeral  Jackson,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  candidates  opposed  lo  Mr.  Adams  at  the  previous  election 
Qreat  eflbrts  were  uaed  by  each  party,  and  the  contest  waa  moat 
animated.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  election 
of  General  Jackson  as  President,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  as  Vice-President, 
by  a  vote  in  the  electoral  colleges  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
to  eighty-three. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

ADIinraSTRATIOir  O?  ANDKEV  JACKSON'. 

ENERAL  JACKSON'S 
ad  m  ini  strati  on  was  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the 
biatoryoflhe country;  and 
its  strong  features  resulted 
from  the  decided  character  of  the 
man.  Hia  immense  personal  popa- 
larity  and  his  unflinching  deter* 
minaiion  enabled  bim  to  carry  every 
.  important  measure  which  he  pro- 
posed. He  was  always  in  adrance 
of  his  party  in  his  opinions  on  public  policy ;  and  in  the  cabinet,  as 
in  the  field,  he  led  where  others  hardly  dared  to  follow. 

On  his  first  accession  to  office  he  boldly  dismissed  a  larger  number 
of  the  public  functionaries  than  usual  on  a  change  of  administntioni 
and  filled  the  vacancies  thus  created  with  bis  political  friends. 

Regarding  the  management  of  internal  improvements  by  the  gene- 
ral government  ai  of  dangerous  tendency,  the  President  on  the  37tb 
of  May,  1S30,  refused  to  sign  the  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to 
the  Block  of  the  Mayaville  and  Lexington  Road  Company  in  Ken 
tucky ;  and  thus  pronounced  the  aubeequent  policy  of  the  govern 
ment  on  this  important  question. 
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In  1833,  he  adopted  the  same  course  with  reference  to  the  re< 
chartering  of  ibc  United  Stales  Bank,  and  thus  prevented  its  being 
rechartercd  ae  a  naiioiial  institution,  with  features  which  are  now 
considered  exceptionable  by  all  parties  in  the  country. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1832,  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winnebagoea  irt 
Wisconsin  Territory  commenced  a  war  under  the  direction  of  Black 
Hawk,  which  was  speedily  terminated  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
govcmnicni,  and  ilie  chief  was  captured  and  taken  lo  Washington. 

During  the  same  evcnifu]  year,  the  Slate  of  South  Carolina,  in 
convention,  assumed  a  position  of  direct  antagonism  to  the  general 
government  on  the  tarilT  question,  and  threatened  a  withdrawal  from 
the  Union.  The  President  boldly  met  the  issue;  and  his  proclama* 
tion  announcing  his  determinalion  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws 
received  the  cordial  approval  and  support  of  Mr.  Webster  and  the 
other  great  leaders  of  the  opposition.  To  advocate  the  position 
which  South  Carolina  maintained  with  ability,  her  most  distin- 
guished statesman,  Mr.  Calhoun,  resigned  bis  ofTice  of  Vics-Presi 
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dent,  and  was  elecud  to  a  seat  in  the  Seaate.  The  period  was  one 
of  intense  excitement,  and  men  were  hourly  expecting  to  see  the 
first  bloodshed  of  a  civil  war.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  Mr. 
Clay,  the  great  statesman  of  Kentucky,  introduced  his  celebrated 
compromise  bill,  providing  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  duties  till  the 
year  1843,  when  they  were  to  reach  to  the  level  of  twenty  per  cent. 
This  measure  enabled  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  to  retire  with  dig 
nity  from  the  menacing  position  which  they  had  assumed,  and  the 
vexed  question  was  laid  at  rest  for  a  aeason.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1633,  General  Jackson  entered  upon  the  second  term  of  his  Preai- 
dency;  Martin  Van  Buren  being  Vice- President. 

In  1833,  the  commercial  and  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  were 
considerably  disturbed  in  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding  be* 
tween  the  President  and  the  managera  of  the  United  Statea  Bank 
Each  party  charged  the  other  with  disregarding  ihe  intereala  of  the 
people  in  the  struggle  for  victory.  The  President  was  very  strongly 
solicited  to  restore  the  government  deposits  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  removed  from  the  bank ;  but  having  become  convinced  that  the 
continued  existence  of  the  bank  itself,  constituted  and  managed  as 
it  was,  would  be  injurious  to  the  country,  he  remained  firm  in  his 
purpose  to  separate  it  from  all  connection  with  the  government. 
The  bank  obtained  a  new  charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  aubsequenily  failed.    In  his  determination  to  oppose  the  bank. 
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the  President  was  strongly  supported  in  both  houseB  of  Congress ; 
Mr.  Benton,  in  the  Senate,  being  particularly  active  in  the  cause. 

In  1834,  the  President  informed  Congress  that  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  had  rejected  the  bill  for  indemnifying  the  United 
States  for  losses  sustained  under  the  action  of  the  Berlin  and  Bfilan 
decrees.  His  message  on  the  subject  suggested  retaliatoiy  meas- 
ures, breathing  throughout  a  determination  to  insist  upon  indemnifi- 
cation. The  French  resented  this  language,  and  withdrew  their 
minister ;  1)ut  snbsequently  paid  the  indemnity. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  some  unhappy  disturbances  occnrred 
with  the  Florida  Indians,  and  a  small  force  under  General  Clinch 
was  ordered  against  them.  Little  was  done  by  either  psity  until 
the  28th  of  December,  when  Major  Dade,  with  a  detachmeni  of 
seven  officers  and  one  hundred  and  two  privates  wss  sniprised  by 
a  body  of  Indians  and  negroes,  the  whole  number,  except  fouTt  mnr* 
dered,  and  the  dead  bodies  subsequently  stripped  and  mutilated. 
This  was  followed  by  like  outrages  on  a  smaller  scale,  which,  during 
the  whole  of  Jackson's  second  term,  rendered  the  territory  of  Florida 
a  field  of  bloodshed. 

At  the  presidential  election  in  1836,  Martin  Van  Bnren  was 
chosen  President,  and  Richard  M.  Johnson  Vice-President. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

ADHINISTRATIOIf  OF   MARTIir   TAK   BUBEB. 

I  HE  spirit  of  speculation,  which  aeems  periodically 
to  Tisit  great  commercial  countries)  bad  been 
abroad  in  the  United  States  during  the  latter  part 
of  General  Jackson's  adroinistratioD.  The  conse- 
quent revulsion  commenced  on  the  very  day  when 
e  left  iha  chair  of  stele.  The  usual  consequences  followed. 
mds  of  merchants  failed,  and  the  banks  throughout  the 
:ountry  Buspended  specie  payments.  The  new  Presi^etlt 
It  tttai  the  emergency  warranted  an  extraordinary  se^ 
sion  of  Congress,  which,  accordingly,  commenced  in  September, 
1837 ;  audi  during  a  session  of  forty  days,  passed  several  bills  for 
the  relief  of  the  goremment,  which  had  itself  become  embarrassed^ 
The  issue  of  treasury  notes  was  authorized,  and  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  what  is  called  an  independent  trea- 
sury, transacting  its  aflairs  io  specie,  and  having  no  connection  with 
banks. 

The  war  in  Florida  was  contianed  during  the  whole  of  this 
administration,  but  finally  was  ended,  by  the  subjugalioa  of  th« 
Seminole  tribes,  and  their  subsequent  removal  west  of  the  Missis 
sippi.  In  1837,  the  border  conflicts,  originating  from  the  sym 
pathy  of  many  of  ourcitizena  with  the  Canadian  patriots,  increased 
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lo  sncb  an  extent  as  eveniually  threatened  a  direct  co)ltaioD  with 
England.  This  general  feeling  waa  aggravated  by  an  attack  of  the 
Britiah  upon  ihe  American  steamer  Caroline,  wbich  they  set  on 
lire  and  sent  over  the  Falla.  This  led  to  an  angry  correspondence 
t  iween  the  English  minister  and  ihr  Secretary  of  State,  but  e*entu< 
ally  the  matter  was  dropped.  Subaequently  there  arose  Texatiout 
disputes  concerning  the  Maine  boundary,  during  which,  citizens  on 
each  side  of  the  line  arrayed  themaeWea  in  military  costume,  and 
occasionally  came  into  open  collision.  The  President  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, rorbidding  all  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  to  take  part  in 
these  disturbances,  and  appointing  General  Winfield  Scott  as  super- 
intendent of  the  northern  border  until  the  question  of  boundary  conU 
be  set  I  led.  The  prevention  of  war  between  the  two  countries  waa 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  efforts  of  that  officer. 

J  CONVENTION  for  determining  the  bound- 
^  ories  with  Texas  was  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, April  26,  1837.  Treaties  were 
J  also  concluded  with  Pern,  the  BolJTian 
^  Confederacy,  and  the  King  of  Qi«ec«. 
^  These  were  followed  by  fresh  difficulU«t 
ivilh  Great  Britain,  and  Congress  autborixod 
1  the  President  to  raise  a  provisional  army, 
'  appropriated  money  for  fortifications  and 
for  the  repair  of  the  national  vessels,  and  the  building  of  new  ones. 
At  the  same  time,  special  commissioners  were  appointed  by  both 
parties  to  settle  the  dispute  by  negotiation. 

The  greater  portion  of  Van  Buren's  administration  waa  occupied 
by  his  eRbrts  to  establish  an  independent  treasury,  into  which  the  pnblic 
moneys  were  to  be  deposited,  after  removal  from  the  slate  banks. 
The  collections  were  to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver.  The  measure 
was  finally  passed  on  the  eve  of  the  President's  retirement  from 
ofHce. 

The  commercial  revulsion  in  the  country  having  produced  a 
change  of  politics,  the  party  opposed  to  the  administration  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  their  presidential  candidate,  General  W.  H.  Har- 
rison, [November,  1940,]  by  a  largo  majority.  John  Tyler  was 
chosen  Vice-President. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 


ADHnnSTRATIONS  OF  HARKISOK  AVD   TTLER. 


ENERAL  HARRISON 
was  inauguratfd  as  Pregi* 
dent  on  the  4lh  of  March, 
IS41.  His  services  in  the 
war  of  1813  had  given  him 
popularity,  and  his  subsequent  discharge 
i  of  the  duiiej  of  soTeral  important  diplo- 
I  malic  offices  had  inspired  confidence 
'  in  his  abilities  as  a  atatesman.  His  in- 
gural  address  waa  an  able  paper,  and 
weired  the  approval  of  his  poliiical 
friends.  The  cabinet  appointments  were  judicious.  That  of  Mr. 
Webster,  as  Secretary  of  Slate,  nhimately  prored  very  fortunate. 
But  ere  the  President  could  give  any  farther  indication  of  his  couTse 
of  action — in  one  short  monlh  after  his  inauguration  [April  4th,  I84I3 
he  died,  a(\er  a  short  illness,  in  ihe  sixly-fiAh  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Tyler,  the  Vice-President,  was  his  constitutional  successor,  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  the  duties  of  bis  station. 

General  Harrison  had  called  an  extra  aeasion  of  Congress,  which 
met  on  the  27lh  of  May.    The  Independent  Treasury  Act  was  re* 
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pnled ;  and  two  sereral  bills  for  eBtKblishingf  a  new  United  Statea 
Bank,  after  paasing  both  bouses  of  Congress,  were  defeated  by  the 
veto  of  the  President.  This  caused  a  total  rupluie  bettreen  Mr. 
Tyler  and  the  paity  by  whom  be  bad  been  elected;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  with  tbe  exception  of  Mr,  Webster,  iounedialeljr 
retired  from  office. 

About  this  time,  Alexander  McLeod,  accused  of  being  concerned 
in  the  attack  upon  the  ill-fated  Caroline,  was  arrested  in  New  York, 
and  the  demand  of  the  British  minialer  for  hia  release  iras  refused. 
Great  Britain  assumed  a  belligerent  altitude,  but  his  trial  look  place 
at  Utica  in  October.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  peace,  he  woa  ac- 
quitted, and  thus  one  incentive  to  war  between  the  (wo  countries  was 
removed.  Bui  as  several  questions  of  an  irritating  nature  were  still 
pending  between  the  two  governments.  Lord  Aahbunon  was  sent  by 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  oa  a  special  ambassador,  with  full  powers 
to  cfiect  an  amicable  adjustment,  lie  was  met,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  by  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  negotia- 
tions lasted  from  April  to  August,  on  the  dlh  of  which  month  the 
two  ministers  concluded  a  treaty,  settling  the  Jiue  of  the  north-eaatein 
boundary  by  a  minute  geographical  description  of  the  country  throngb 
which  it  was  to  run,  and  also  providing  for  tbe  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  This  treaty  was  approved  by  the  twogovernmenlSiBnd 
immediately  after,  Mr.  Webster  resigned  his  seat  in  the  presidential 
cabinet.  On  the  3Ist  of  August,  Congress  adjourned,  after  a  most 
laborious  session,  of  which  the  most  important  act  was  u  general 
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Danknipt  law,  which,  howevert  ma  repealed)  after  being  a  few 
monibi  in  operation. 

The  last  act  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  was  the  passage  of  a 
joint  resoiution  by  both  houaea  of  Congress,  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States.  This  was  tigneil  by  the  President  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1845,  and  on  the  fallowing  day,  James  K.  Pollf, 
of  Tennessee,  look  bis  teat  as  chief  magiatrate  of  the  Union,  hariog 
been  elected  by  the  democmtic  party  in  November.  Before  giving 
an  account  of  the  succeeding  administration ,  we  will  notice  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  which,  at  the  period  which 
we  have  now  -eached  became  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


HISTORY   or  TEXAS. 


HE  state  and  territory 
now  forming;  part  of  the 
American  Uoion,  under 
the  name  o(  Texas,  waa, 
un  I  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  a  portion  of 
Mexico;  and,  as  aucb, 
formed  one  of  the  ori* 
g  nal  Spanish  Amencan 
colonics.  No  attempt 
as  made  to  settle  it  by 
any  European  power  for 
more  than  a  century  after  the  conquvst  of  Cortfs.  In  1085,  the 
French  odvonturcr  La  Sulle  having  been  carried  to  ihe  coast,  built 
there  o  fort,  and  look  possessiun  of  the  country  for  France ;  he  was 
lubaequenlly  killed,  and  his  coluny  broken  up  ;  but  ever  after  Fianra 
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included  what  is  now  called  Texas  within  the  boundaries  of  Louisi- 
ana. In  the  years  1690-2,  some  Spanish  missions  were  estabh'shed 
along  the  coast,  including,  among  others,  the  present  town  of  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar.  In  1763,  Louisiana,  including  Texas,  was 
ceded  to  Spain;  but  in  1800  it  again  reverted  to  France,  and 
thus  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute  was  afforded  by  the  question  of 
boundary. 

Texas  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  which  freed  Mexico 
from  Spain ;  but  the  narrative  of  her  sufierings  and  triumphs  at  this 
time  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  former  country  than  to  her 
own.  It  was  this  movement  that,  by  drawing  adventurers  from  the 
United  States,  first  opened  to  our  country  a  knowledge  of  the  advan- 
tages and  resources  of  Texas ;  and  principally  through  the  efforts  of 
our  people  were  the  Texans  and  Mexicans  enabled  to  achieve  the 
victories  of  Goliad,  Bexar,  Medina,  and  others. 

The  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United 
States,  fixed  the  Sabine  river  as  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  When  Mexico  achieved  her  independence,  emigrants  from 
the  United  States  flocked  into  the  latter  territory,  so  that  in  a  little 
while  the  population  assumed  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  our  western  states.  One  of  the  most  influential  of  these  settlers 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Austin,  afler  whom  the  present  capital  is  named. 
Much  of  the  early  prosperity  of  the  colony  may  be  attributed  to  his 
influence.  In  1824  Texas  was  united  to  Coahuila,  both  forming  one 
state  of  the  Mexican  confederacy.  From  this  time  the  population 
increased  so  rapidly  as  to  alarm  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  several  laws  restricting  the  privileges  of  foreign 
emigrants,  and  rendering  the  local  government  more  and  more 
severe.  So  arbitrary  was  the  conduct  of  the  authorities,  that  in 
1832  a  revolt  took  place,  which  resulted  in  drivings  Colonel 
Bradburn,  commandant  of  the  military  post  of  Anahuac,  from  the 
country. 

In  August,  1833,  Austin  visited  the  city  of  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  the  supreme  government  a  petition  on  the  part 
of  Texas  for  a  separation  from  Coahuila,  and  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  government.  This  gave  great  ofifence  to  the  authori- 
ties ;  and  when  Austin,  wearied  by  dekiys,  wrote  to  the  Texans  to 
assnme  the  responsibility  of  organizing  the  required  government,  he 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  News  of  this  proceeding  pro- 
duced the  gmMt  Anntot  in  Tezas,  and  aoon  gave  rise  to  a  party 
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wbo  declared  their  detenniDatian  to  aepante,  if  ponibiB,  from  th* 
OMtfaer  country.  A  political  condition  bordering  on  anarchy  con- 
tinued, until  iotelltgence  of  the  adoption  of  the  "  Plan  of  Toluco," 
aboliahing  the  state  governmenta,  and  substituting  a  cenlral  foi  ■ 
federal  republic,  was  received.  Abont  the  aame  time  Aostia  n- 
turned  from  his  long  impriaonment.  The  people  of  Texas  now 
refused  their  assent  to  the  change  in  government,  denounciag 
Santa  Anna,  the  central  president,  as  a  tyrant  and  uaurpert 
and  declaring  their  dciermination  of  adhering  to  the  conatitutico 
of  1834.  In  September,  183.^,  iheir  cendal  committee  of  aafetyi 
of  which  Austin  was  chairman,  recommended  the  organization 
of  militia   and  volunteer   companies,  and   an    immediate   appeal 

aEANWHlLE  Mexico  had  not  been  blind  to  iheaa 
movements  in  the  disaffected  province.  With  cha- 
racteristic promptitude  Santa  Anna  had  been  order- 
ing  forces  and  supplies  to  the  frontier,  and  in  Se^ 
tcmber  General  Cos  arrived  with  a  considerable  aimjr 
I  at  San  Antonio  dc  Bexar.  From  this  place  he  sent 
two  hundred  men  to  Gonzales,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  a  pieca  of 
cannon,  which  the  inhabitania  had  refused  to  surrender.  This  force 
was  attacked,  October  3,  by  one  hundred  and  sixtyeight  TexanSi 
totally  defeated,  and  driven  low'ards  Beiar.  This  success  wt» . 
followpd  on  the  Sih  by  the  capture  of  Goliad,  with  ten  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  stores,  two  brass  cannon,  and  three  hun- 
dred small  arms.  The  assailants  numbered  fifly,  under  Captain 
Coll  ins  worth. 

On  the  20ih  of  October,  three  hundred  Texana,  under  Austin,  took 
position  within  five  miles  of  Bexar,  in  order  to  await  re  in  forcemeats 
preparatory  to  an  attack.  On  the  27Lh,  nlnely-lwo  of  their  number, 
under  Colonel  Bowie  and  Captaiq  Fannin,  were  attaclied  by  a  supe- 
rior  Mexican  force,  which  they  repulsed  with  loss.  The  siege  of 
Bexar  continued  with  but  little  progress  until  the  5th  of  December, 
when  a  separate  volunteer  force  of  three  hundred  men,  under  the 
veteran  Milam,  assaulted  the  works  in  two  columns,  look  poesessioQ 
of  two  houses,  and  then  worked  their  way  from  room  to  room  in  the 
interior,  at  the  same  time  shooting  the  Mexicans  from  their  gun* 
through  the  windows.  In  this  manner  the  battle  was  continued  for 
six  days,  when  General  Cos  agreed  to  capitulate.  A  large  quantity 
of  cannon,  stores,  and  provisions,  was  given  up,  while  Cos  and  hi> 
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men  were  dismissed  on  psrcJ.    Tliiu  ended  Uie  fint  Mexican  lura* 
non  of  Texas. 

"  EANWHILE  Austin  had  been  seat  to  the  United 
.tes  as  coromissioner,  and  Samuel  Houstcra  sue- 
I  ceeded  him  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  tevolu- 
'  tionary  forces.  But  a  still  harder  struggle  than 
that  juat  terminated  awaited  the  Texans.  On  the 
fint  of  Februaiy,  1836,  Santa  Anna  marched  ban 
SnJiillo  towards  the  Rio  Grande  with  eight  thousand  men, 
and  a  large  train  of  artillery,  provisions,  and  stores.  On 
the  23d  he  appeared  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 
beCon  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  The  garrison,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  under  William  B.  Tieris,  retired  to  the  AlamOi 
and  called  upon  the  provisional  government  and  neighbouring  region 
for  reinforcements.  Here  they  were  besieged  by  four  thousand  men, 
and  during  two  weeks  sustained  themselves  against  bU  the  eflbita  of 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  weariness  and  &m{ne,  with  a 
fortitude  which  has  few  parsliela  in  modem  history.  The  works 
were  finally  taken  by  assault,  [March  6,]  and  the  whole  garrison, 
axcept  a  woman  and  a  negro,  put  to  the  sword.  The  dead  bodies, 
alter  having  been  subjected  to  the  grossest  indecencies,  were  thrown 
into  a  heap,  and  burned.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  hu  been  estimated 
at  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  men. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Texas 
published  a  declaration  of  independence  and  total  separation  from  the 
Mexican  republic.  A  national  constitution  was  formed  on  the  17th; 
and  David  O.  Burnett,  of  New  Jersey,  chosen  provisional  PresidenL 
During  the  siege  of  the  Alamo,  General  Urrea,  with  one  division 
of  the  Mexican  army,  was  marching  along  the  coast,  where  he  cap- 
tured two  parties  of  Texans.  under  Colonel  Johnson  and  Captain 
King.  Johnscm  and  a  few  others  escaped ;  but  all  the  othera  were 
put  to  death.  A  third  party,  nnder  Colonel  Ward,  was  soon  after- 
wards obliged  to  surrender.  The  garriton  of  Goliad,  under  Colonel 
Fannin,  after  evacuating  that  place,  were  pursued  and  surrounded  by 
Urrea's  forces,  and  finally  obliged  to  capitulate,  on  promise  of  being 
treated  as  prisonen  of  war.  But,  on  being  returned  to  Goliad,  they, 
with  Ward's  detachment,  amounting  in  all  to  about  four  hundred 
men,  were  shot. 

The  news  of  this  ontmge  created  throughout  the  United  States 
icelingi  of  Uta  stm^est  sympathy  and  indignation.     Tolunletfrs 
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radiad  to  lU  asnituice  of  liia  ■aflering  piliioli  in  mAmmtm 
thafrGenenl  Houaton  soon  foand  himaelf  in  a  ritoatMi  t^  fMMM 
the  oflanaive.  On  the  Sltt  of  J^^  with  abont  eight  hpndnd 
IBM*  he  oune  vp  with  Santa  Annate  fnce  of  •izteett  |i|^ppil  nes 
at  the  flea  Jaointo  rirer.  Late  in  the  eAemooa  ^i^ltiit^i^  •om- 
oMBced  bj  a  foriooe  chaige  of  catalry  to  the  betde^fypt '^Be* 
member  the  Ahmo.**  Bo  reeiitleie  wae  the  tasof,  tint.  Iiii  Abea 
aunmee  the  enemy'e  camp  wae  caniedt  and  hit  oddiem  %iag 
in  all  direotione.  The  root  wae  totel— lix  handled  and  tfciitj 
ef  the  Bfexicans  being  killedt  two  handled  and  eight  'woyndedt 
and*  loTen  hundred  and  thirty  made  prieoiieiBp  The  Tbane  kpt 
but  eight  killed,  and  lefenteen  %oiinded*  Gendnd  fiMota  AnAa 
wae  emong  the  priBonen.  He  immedieteljr  eonchided  iUl  taeitlici 
with  General  Hooaton,  by  the  terme  of  which  the  Meaekent  AeCDi^  then 
in  Tene  were  immediately  ordered  to  depart.  Thieiwag^tfffeFted 
imder  the  direction  of  Goieml  FlUeohu  fioon  efier*  0aBta.'SMm 
eigned  a  eecret  treaty  with  Preaident  Bvmett^  leeogninng  Ihe  jndn* 
pendence  of  TunSt  and  eetaUiahing  the  Rio  Grande  ae  a  boMdeqf^ 

ABLT  in  September,  the  new  gofeiBaMU  went 
into  openuion«  by  the  election  of  Genetel  llenetep 
as  the  first  constitutional  President,  and  Mimbean 
B.  Lamar  as  Yice-PresideDt.  At  the  seme  tiaae 
the  people  expressed  their  desire  to  be  admitted, 
as  a  state,  into  the  American  Union;  and  a  minis* 
ter  was  appointed  to  negotiate  at  Washington  ton 
that  purpose.  On  the  8d  of  March,  1887,  the  independence  of  Texas 
was  acknowledged  by  the  United  States ;  but  the  proposal  for  annexa- 
tion reoei?ed  no  action.  Meanwhile  the  Mexican  Ckmgress  had  dis- 
avowed the  treaty  signed  by  Santa  Anna,  and  that  chief  himself  die* 
claimed  it  when  once  more  restored  to  liberty.  Thus  the  war  still 
continuing,  excursions  into  the  territory  on  the  borders  were  fie* 
quently  made  by  both  nations,  and  a  system  of  harassing  warfiue  wae 
carried  on,  alike  unsatisfactory  and  ferocious.  In  the  notable  expe* 
ditions  against  Mier  and  Santa  F6  the  Texan  parties  were  taken 
prisoners,  marched  into  Mexico,  and  subjected  to  treatment  at  which 
humanity  recoils.  Nothing  decisive  was,  however,  effected ;  although, 
among  foreign  nations,  Texas  was  generally  acknowledged  and  d^ 
with  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

Notwithstanding  the  &ilure  of  their  first  proposal  for  annexation 
to  the  Uxuted  Statee,  the  people  of  Texas  continued  to  cherish  the 
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project,  ■nd  from  time  to  time  ntlentpCed  to  briog  about  ita  exo- 
cution.  At  length,  under  the  presidency  of  Qeoeral  Houston, 
in  1646|  B  joint  resolution  to  that  efiect  passed  the  United  States 
Congress,  [Febiuary  28,]  and  was  signed  by  President  Tyler  on 
the  3d  of  March.  It  was  accepted  by  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  Texas  on  the  4th  ttf  Jaly  of  the  same  year ;  so  that  from 
that  date  the  history  of  Teua  is  merged  in  that  of  the  great  Ain»- 
rican  republic. 


* 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


r  JAMSB  X.  POUE. 
lOAV  WAS. 


.— cpsnxa  ot  zhi  mix- 


resident  POLK  h&d  been  elected  hj  the 
poHticftl  [Mrty  ftvonnble  to  the  Bnnezatioa  of 
S  Texaa ;  tnd  his  firat  act  wu  to  lay  belbn  tbo 
goTernmeDt  ind  citiiens  of  the  newly  Mqnind 
terrilpry  the  first  and  aecond  sectioDS  cf  the 
joint  resolution  for  their  appnral  and  acccptaace. 
This  Iwing  compUed  with,  the  American  Con- 
gress, on  the  29th  of  December,  IMS,  admitted 
Texas  into  the  confederacy  ta  a  sovereign  state.  During  t£e  Bama 
session,  the  tariff  law  of  1642  was  repecLled,  and  another  sobstitiited. 
which  considerably  reduced  the  duties  on  many  articles.  The 
measure  met  with  the  determined  opposition  of  the  minoriQr,  and 
was  canied  in  the  Senate  only  through  the  casting  Tote  of  the  Tice- 
President,  Mr.  Dallas.  Its  opponents  claimed  that  it  was  inanffi- 
cient  both  for  reTenue  and  protection. 

Another  important  measure  of  the  early  part  of  this  adminis- 
tiation,  was  the  ostablishment  of  an  independent  treasmy,  such  as 
had  existad  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tan  Bnren.    A  abort 
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time  previous  to  this  measure,  the  question  concerning  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  Oregon  had  been  settled.  The  President  had 
claimed  the  whole  of  this  tenitory,  up  to  54°  40' ;  the  British 
asserted  an  equal  right  with  the  United  States,  and  the  two  Govern- 
ments finally  agreed  on  the  49th  parallel. 

Meanwhile,  the  relations  between  our  country  and  Mexico  were 
daily  growing  more  critical,  in  consequence  of  the  act  which  deprived 
the  latter  power  of  all  hope  of  ever  again  regaining  her  authority  in 
Texas.  From  the  first  intimations  of  the  project  of  annexation,  she 
had  used  all  her  influence  to  defeat  it ;  and  when  the  action  of  the 
joint  resolution  was  consummated,  she,  through  her  minister,  de- 
clared it  to  be  "an  act  of  aggression  the  most  unjust  which  can  bo 
found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  modem  history — ^namely,  that  of 
despoiling  a  friendly  nation,  like  Mexico,  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  territory."  Soon  after,  the  minister  was  withdrawn.  So  strong 
was  the  popular  feeling  throughout  that  country,  that  President 
Herrera,  who  was  disposed  toward  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty,  was  loudly  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  a  strong  party, 
headed  by  General  Paredes,  raised  against  him.  Anxious  for  peace, 
Herrera  consented  to  receive  a  minister  from  the  United  States, 
clothed  with  full  powers  ;  but  before  negotiations  could  be  opened, 
his  administration  had  ended,  and  the  new  President,  Paredes,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace. 

Previous  to  this.  President  Polk,  [March  21,  1845,3  ^^^  issued 
orders  to  General  Zachary  Taylor,  to  prepare  the  troops  at  Fort 
Jessup,  where  he  commanded,  for  marching  into  Texas  as  soon  as 
required.  Soon  after,  the  general  was  instructed  to  take  up  a 
favourable  position  in  that  territory,  which  he  did  by  occupying 
Corpus  Christi,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  remaining  here  until 
the  following  spring,  he  was  ordered  to  take  up  a  position  on  the 
Rio  Grande — the  American  Government  claiming  that  river  as  the 
boundary.  On  the  8th  of  March,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  moved 
toward  that  river,  taking  possession,  in  his  route,  of  Point  Isabel, 
as  a  depot  for  his  public  stores.  Before  reaching  it,  he  had  been 
met  by  two  small  parties  of  Mexicans,  one  of  which  fled,  after  a 
show  of  resisting  bis  passage  of  the  Arroya  Colorado,  and  the 
other,  a  civil  deputation,  after  protesting  in  the  name  of  the  local 
government,  against  the  occupation  of  their  territory,  retired  to  Mata- 
moras.  General  Taylor  left  a  small  force  under  Major  Monroe,  at 
Point  Isabel,  with  directions  to  fortify  the  place  in  the  best  maimer 
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possibli-.  It  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Mexicana,  but  the  flunei 
were  extinguished,  and  the  authorities  and  straggling  Boldien  driven 
ftvsy  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons  under  Colonel  Twigga.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  a.  m..  of  March  29,  the  American  aimy  re&ched  the 
Rio  Gronde,  and  planted  the  national  ikg  opposite  Matoniorat.  On 
the  same  day,  Colonel  Worth  was  sent  across  the  rirer  with  de- 
spatches for  the  amhoriiies;  bat  his  interview  with  the  prefect  and 
other  ufljccrs  was  productive  of  nothing  decisive. 

The  first  care  of  the  American  general  was  the  erection  of  the 
system  of  defences  subst-ijuently  known  as  Fort  lJro«-n,  At  the 
fionie  tiini',  tlie  Mexicans  raised  batteries  and  mounted  cannon,  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  river.  As  ycl,  however,  war  bad 
not  been  proclaimed  by  cither  government,  nor  had  any  thing  oc- 
curred to  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  hitherto  existing  between 
the  two  nations. 

On  the  lOth  of  April,  Colonel  Cross,  quarter-master  genenil  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  outlaws,  while 
riding  from  camp,  lu  take  his  customary  daily  exercise.  His  body 
was  not  recovered  until  the  2lsi.  Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Porter 
and  three  others,  who,  with  a  small  party,  had  been  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre,  were  waylaid  and  killed. 

On  the  2Gib,  General  Taylor  received  information  that  the  Meri- 
cans  were  crossing  the  river,  both  above  and  below  the  fort.    In 
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0  be  salisGed  of  the  comctneM  ti  this  report,  he  deapatched 
Captain  Ker  nrith  a.  anwll  pat^i  to  the  laading  belov,  end  CaptaJD 
ThoTnton  lo  that  abore.  The  Tenner  soon  leuinied  without  seeing 
an  enemy.  Tbomtoa'a  puty  fell  into  m  amhiuli,  was  completely 
surrounded,  and  socm  after  wpamtsd  iato  two  portions.  The  cap- 
tain's horse,  being  seTeiely  wounded,  tsaped  the  chaparral  fence 
which  enclosed  him,  and  nui  at  full  speed  Uymid  the  American 
camp.  Both,  howerer,  were  captured,  ud  taken  into  Malamoras. 
Meanwhile,  the  party  now  comminded  by  Captain  Hardee,  a0er  fight- 
ing with  great  bnrery,  was  overpowered  by  number),  and  induced  to 
surrender,  on  a  promise  of  good  treatment.  Soon  afler  these  acci- 
dents, the  Mexicans  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  large  numbers,  and 
spread  themselves  between  General  Taylor's  camp  and  that  of  Major 
Monroe,  thus  cutting  oS  the  communication  between  them. 

On  ascertaining  the  danger  of  his  main  depot.  General  Taylor  re- 
solved on  marching  immediately  to  its  relief.  With  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  he  lefl  his  camp  on  the  lal  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Faint 
Isabel  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  having  met  with  no  opposition  from 
the  Mexicans.  A  regiment  of  infantry,  and  two  companies  of  artil- 
lery, were  left  at  the  river  fort,  under  the  command  of  Major  Jacob 
Brown. 

Intelligence  of  the  hostile  operations  of  the  Mexicona  having  been 
transmitted  to  the  seat  of  government,  the  facts  were  formally  an- 
nounced  to  Congress  by  a  message  of  the  President,  on  the  1  Ith  of 
May,  1846.  On  the  13th,  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  the  eziat- 
ence  of  war  between  the  two  republics,  empowering  the  President 
to  accept  the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  appropriating 
ten  millions  of  dollora  to  defray  expenses.  Thus  authorized,  the  ex- 
ecutive issued  a  proclamatioli,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  nation  in  ca^ 
rying  on  the  war. 
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intemli  by  the  garriim. 


HE  depanuie  of  Oeiraral  l^jrloT  from 
the  fort  opposite  Matamoru  wat  the 
signal  for  the  openiog  of  the  war. 
Early  on  the  morning  ot  May  3| 
the  Mexican  faoUeries  in  UattnuNia 
commeDced  a  heary  fin  upoo  Iha 
river  fort,  which  eootinued  the  gieatei 
part  of  ths  day,  and  wai  anawered  at 
One  aeigeaot  waa  lulled,  and  conaidenble 
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injury  done  to  tents  and  other  articles  within  the  fort.  The  attaclr 
was  renewed  on  the  5th,  the  assailants  having  erected  a  field  battery 
during  the  night*  and  drawn  up  a  large  reserve  force  in  rear  of  the 
American  works,  for  the  purpose  of  storming  them.  The  bombard- 
ment continued  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  and  was  re« 
Dewed  with  much  spirit  on  the  6th.  On  the  forenoon  of  this  day* 
Major  Brown  was  mortally  wounded,  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Captain 
Hawkins.  In  the  afternoon,  that  officer  was  summoned  to  surren- 
der, and  on  his  refusing,  the  assault  was  renewed,  and  continued 
during  that  and  the  following  day.  It  was  kept  up  at  intervals  on 
the  8th,  until  the  sound  of  cannon,  from  the  direction  of  Point  Isabel, 
arrested  the  attention  of  both  parties. 

General  Taylor,  as  has  already  been  stated,  arrived  at  Point  Isabel 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  on  the  2d.  AAer  placing  the  for- 
tifications in  the  best  state  of  defence,  and  taking  all  other  precau- 
tions necessary  to  the  security  of  the  post,  he  again  marched  for  the 
river  fort,  May  7.  After  advancing  about  seven  miles,  the  army 
bivouacked  on  the  open  plain,  and  resumed  its  march  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  At  noon,  the  advance  reached  the  watering-place  of 
Palo  Aho,  near  which  the  Mexican  army  was  drawn  up  across  the 
road,  in  order  of  battle.  Here  General  Taylor  halted,  in  order  to 
afibrd  his  troops  an  opportunity  to  refresh  themselves  with  cold 
water,  preparatory  to  forming  the  line.  The  Mexican  army  wap 
plainly  visible  across  the  prairie — ^their  left,  composed  of  a  heavy 
cavalry  force,  occupying  the  road,  resting  upon  the  thicket  of  chap- 
arral,  while  masses  of  infantry,  greatly  outnumbering  the  American 
forces,  were  on  the  right. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Americans  moved  forward  by  heads  of  columns, 
their  eighteen-pound  battery  following  the  road.  At  the  same  time 
Lieutenant  Blake  and  another  officer  made  a  close  and  daring  recon- 
noissance  of  the  enemy's  line,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
several  batteries  of  artillery  in  the  intervals  of  their  infantry  and 
cavalry.  These  guns  soon  opened  upon  the  American  line,  and  were 
answered  by  all  General  Taylor's  artillery.  As  the  Mexican  fire  did 
little  execution,  their  cavalry  endeavoured  to  pass  round  some  neigh- 
bouring chaparral,  in  order  to  outflank  the  American  right ;  but  this 
movement  was  defeated  by  the  active  exertions  of  Captain  Walker's 
volunteers,  aided  by  some  artillery  under  Captain  Ridgely.  So  vio- 
lent was  the  cannonading  on  both  sides,  that  the  grass  of  the  prairie 


wn  >nd,  tlw  mboIm  from  which  hid  iha  mierftom  aidi  «li»b 
unA  Muaed  a  ■aipeniioD  of  hoMilitiM  for  nouly  ftn  hrat.    TUr 

intpml  gnve  opportunily  to  each  general  to  form  a  biv  li^  at 
battle,  10  that  when  the  atmoephere  became  clear  the  sctiMi  WM 
reiumed  wiih  increased  vigour.  The  slaughter  among  the  denav  - 
raanea  or  cavalry  was  very  great ;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Major 
Ringgfold,  chief  artillerist  of  the  Americans,  was  mortally  woandedi 
and  several  of  the  infantry  killed.  Tha  firing  contiaoed  with  hot 
little  intermission  until  dark,  when  the  Mexicans  withdrew  into  the 
neighbouring  chaparral.  The  whole  engagement  had  been  one  of 
artillery ;  for,  although  the  enemy's  cavalry  made  several  attempts 
upon  the  American  flank,  they  were  in  no  instance  near  enough  t* 
risk  a  charge ;  and  tha  discharge  of  small  arms  towards  the  doae  of 
the  action  was  of  but  short  continuance  and  of  little  efieet.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  nine  killed,  and  forty-eix  wounded  aod 
missing.  Their  total  force  was  nearly  twenty-nine  hundred ;  thai 
of  the  Mexicans  about  six  thoumnd.  Both  armies  encamped  for  th« 
night  on  or  around  the  battle-field,  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  Mexicans  were  discovered  n 
by  their  left  flask  so  as  to  gain  a  new  position  on  the  road  to  B 
moiaa,  and  there  again  resist  the  advaneei  of  the  Americana.    Qeo»> 
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fal  Taylor  imme^iBtely  prepared  Tot  battle,  by  ordering  his  supply 
.rain  packed,  and  leaving  witfi  it  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  sending 
hia  woundedyto  Point  babel.  Then  balling  his  columns  at  the  edge 
of  the  chaparral  which  extends  sereraf  miles  toivards  the  Hio  Grande, 
he  threw  forward  some  light  troops  and  infantry,  under  Captain 
McCall,  to  reconnoitre  the  thickets,  and  report  in  case  of  meeting  an 
enemy.  Tbe  captain  soon  came  upon  small  bodies  of  infantry  posted 
in  tbe  chaparml,  who  immediately  opened  upon  bim  with  musketry 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  advance,  he  found  himself  in  front  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Mexican  army.  This  being  reported  to  General  Tay- 
lor, he  ordered  forward  successive  portions  of  his  army,  who,  imme- 
diately closing  with  (he  Mexican  forces,  soon  brought  on  a  general 
engagement.  The  enemy  being  securely  posted  in  almost  impeue- 
tr&ble  thickets,  and  having  their  batteries  planted  in  a  ravine  which 
croued  and  commanded  the  roadi  fought  with  an  obatinacy.nn 
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The  marching  force  of  the  Americans  on  this  day  was  rather  more 
than  twenty«two  hundred,  but  the  number  actually  engaged  in  the 
battle  appears  to  have  been  no  greater  than  seventeen  hundred. 
The  Mexfcan  force  probably  numbered  six  thousand  men,  as  they 
had  been  reinforced  during  the  night  by  bodies  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  General  Taylor's  loss  was  thhrty-nine  killed,  including 
three  officers,  and  eighty-three  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Mexicans 
in  both  battles  is  estimated  by  General  Taylor  at  one  thousand  men* 

Had  Greneral  Taylor  possessed  the  means  necessary  for  crossing 
the  river,  he  could  easily  have  completed  his  victory  by  the  capture 
of  Matamoras.  This,  however,  he  was  unable  to  do  until  the  18th. 
Meanwhile  an  exchange  of  prisoners  restored  Captain  Thornton  and 
his  men  to  the  Americans;  while,  about  the  same  time.  Majors 
Brown  and  Ringgold  died  of  their  wounds.  Barita,  a  small  but  im- 
portant post  below  Matamoras,  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  16th 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson  and  a  considerable  body  of  infantry. 
Three  days  after,  the  general  crossed  with  his  whole  army,  and 
demanded  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city.  After  some  delay 
this  demand  was  complied  with.  The  American  flag  was  substituted 
for  the  Mexican,  and  a  new  civil  government  formed,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Colonel  Twiggs.  Arista,  with  the  whole  Mexican  army, 
had  evacuated  the  city  on  the  evening  previous,  and  was  then 
marching  with  all  speed  to  Reynosa,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined 
by  President  Paredes. 

Although  General  Taylor  was  thus  placed  in  possession  of  all  the 
region  watered  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande,  yet  he 
was  still  in  no  condition  to  advance  into  the  interior  of  Mexico ;  nor 
was  it  until  the  latter  part  of  August  that  his  earnest  and  repeated 
demand  for  supplies  had  been  answered  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to 
commence  his  march  for  the  city  of  Monterey.  Meanwhile  he  had 
detached  small  parties  against  the  towns  of  Mier,  Camargo,  and 
Reynosa,  all  of  which  were  occupied  without  resistance.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  General  Worth,  with  his  division,  was  ordered  to 
Seralvo,  from  which  place,  on  the  5th  of  September,  he  informed 
General  Taylor  that  Monterey  had  been  reinforced  by  a  large  body 
of  Mexicans  under  General  Ampudia. 

As  the  reduction  of  this  city  was  considered  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  ultimate  expedition  against  the  capital  in  this  direction, 
the  American  commander  determined  to  attack  it  without  further  loss 
of  time.    Accordingly,  with  about  seven  thousand  men,  he  marched 
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for  Seralvo  on  the  7th,  leaving  General  Patterson  in  command  of  all 
the  forces  stationed  at  various  posts  bcttveen  Camargo  and  JVIata- 
moras.  After  collecting  supplies  ot  Serah-o,  he  hurried  on  without 
waiting  for  rein forcein cuts,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  lOlh  reached 
the  Walnut  Springs,  ihrce  miles  from  Moniercj'.  Here  a  careful 
reconnoissance  showed  thai  in  addition  to  the  proper  works  of  the 
city,  which  were  very  strong,  the  enemy  had  erected  a  number  of 
small  forls  on  the  hills  adjacent,  as  well  as  fortified  the  strong  build- 
ing on  Independence  Hill,  known  as  the  Bishop's  Palace.  Ah  these 
works  commanded  the  wcfitern  approach  to  the  cily.  General  Taylor 
determined  lo  detach  against  them  one  division  of  his  army  under 
General  AVorth,  while,  with  the  main  force,  he  conducted  in  person 
the  assault  upon  the  city. 

On  ihe  20lh  General  Worth  with  his  division  moved  by  a  circui- 
tous route  to  the  Sallillo  road,  leading  to  Independence  Hill.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  2Ist,  his  cavalry  force,  under  Colonel  Hays, 
encountered  a  larg«  body  of  the  enemy,  both  on  foot  and  horsebaclc. 
These  were  defeated  with  loss,  and  soon  after  Worth  gained  a  poii- 
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tton  on  ihe  road  farourable  for  an  atlaclr.  The  first  fort  on  Federa- 
cion  Hill  was  gallanily  stormed  by  a  small  party  under  Capiain 
Smilh,  BBsiated  by  Capiain  Miles  and  a  body  of  Texas  rangers  under 
Colonel  Hays.  Immediately  after.  Fort  Soldada  was  carried  by  a 
portion  of  the  same  force,  assisted  by  a  regiment  under  Colonel  Per- 
aifer  F.  Smilh.  The  guns  of  both  these  places  were  turned  against 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  every  preparation  made  for  ntlackiDg  that 
strong  fortress  on  (he  following  day. 

Meanwhile,  to  favour  Worth's  enterprise,  the  American  com- 
ma nder  ordered  (hefirst  regiment  of  regulars,  under  General  Twiggs, 
and  the  volunteers  under  General  Butler,  to  make  a  diversion  against 
the  centre  and  left  of  the  town.  The  enemy's  defences  in  this 
quarter  had  been  constructed  with  so  much  labour  that  every  house 
appeared  to  be  a  fortiticalion,  and  each  street  was  raked  throughout 
its  greatest  eitent,  with  fires  from  heavily  mounted  batteries.  In 
endeavouring  to  approach  Fort  Teneria,  General  Butler's  troops 
became  entangled  in  this  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  end  sufiered  most 
severely.  Af^er  much  loss,  the  fort  was  finally  carried  with  the  bay- 
onet. At  the  same  time,  the  Baltimore  battalion,  under  their  leader, 
Colonel  Watson,  approached  the  city  from  the  west, but  unfottunatelj 
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got  into  a  narrow  lane  or  street,  where  they  were  exposed  both  to 
direct  and  cross-fires,  of  some  of  the  enemy's  most  active  batteries. 
The  greater  part  of  the  battalion  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  remainder  saved  from  a  similar  fate  only  by  throwing  themaelTCS 
at  full  length  into  a  narrow  ditch. 

The  22d  passed  without  any  active  operations  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city.     The  greater  part  oC  the  morning  was  occupied  in  buzying 
the  dead.     The  citadel,  and  other  works,  continued  to  firo  at  paitiea 
exposed  to  their  range,  and  at  the  garrison  in  Fort  Teneria.   Captain 
Bragg*s  battery  was  placed  undercover  in  front  of  the  town,  to  repel 
any  demonstration  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  that  quarter.     Bat  tlie 
day  was  far  otherwise  employed  by  General  Worth.     Before  day- 
light, a  strong  party  under  Colonel  Childs,  assisted  by  Captains  Vin- 
ton and  Scott,  and  Lieutenant  Ayres,  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  surmounted  by  the  Bishop's  Palace.     After  incredible  toil,  they 
reached  a  position  suitable  for  opening  upon  the  works  ;  but  so  strong 
were  the  walls,  that  little  or  no  impression  could  be  made.     In  a 
short  time,  a  body  of  lancers  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hill ;  but 
being  charged,  they  broke  and  fled  in  confusion  toward  the  palace, 
the  gates  of  which  opening  to  receive  them,  were  entered  simulta- 
neously by  friend  and  foe.     Once  within,  the  Americans  soon  cleared 
the  walls  of  the  garrison,  while  Lieutenant  Ayres  mounted  the  hal- 
yards and  pulled  down  the  Mexican   fla^.     Two  pieces  of  artillery 
wt-re  captured,  with  a  large  quantity  of  afuinunition,  and  some  small 
arms.     Seven  of  the  assailants  were  killed  and  twelve  wounded. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  combined  attack  was  made  upon  the 
town  by  the  forces  of  General  Taylor  on  the  east,  and  General  Worth 
on  the  west.  Directing  their  movements  to  the  Grand  Plaza,  the 
central  focus  of  the  city,  the  troops  moved  slowly  along  the  least 
dangerous  approaches.  By  daylight,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  all  their  lower  defences,  and  thrown  their 
main  army  into  the  cathedral,  and  the  works  near  the  centre.  These 
were  immediately  occupied  by  the  Americans,  who  opened  from 
them  a  heavy  fire  of  both  artillery  and  musketry.  The  remaining 
troops  advanced  from  street  to  street,  until  within  one  square  of  the 
principal  plaza.  This  advance,  though  vigorous,  was  conducted 
with  due  caution,  thus  being  attended  with  but  little  loss  to  the 
assailants,  while  their  opponents  suffered  severely.  Toward  eve- 
ning, the  commander,  after  battering  down  a  portion  of  the  cathedral, 
halted  his  troops,  and  sent  orders  to  General  Worth  to  renew  the 
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Bltack,  in  combination  with  his  own  force,  on  the  following  morning^. 
Although  such  great  success  had  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Americans,  the  labour  of  storming  the  city  was  as  yet  but  half  ac- 
complished. The  citadel,  main  cathedral,  and  other  large  worlca, 
were  still  garrisoned  by  the  enemy;  and  had  they  still  continued 
the  defence,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  loss  of  the  Amencans 
would  have  been  more  serious  than  on  the  three  previous  days. 
This,  however,  they  failed  to  do.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
the  American  commander  received,  through  General  Worth,  a  com* 
niunicBlion  from  Geneml  Ampudia,  the  Mexican  commandant,  pro- 
posing  to  evacuate  the  town  upon  certain  conditions.  Commissionera 
were  appointed  by  each  general,  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  nego- 
tiation, terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  and  signed  by  the 
two  commanders.  These  were,  in  substance,  that  the  city,  with  all 
its  public  property,  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Americans  ;  that 
the  Mexican  army  should  march  out  with  their  muskets,  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition;  and  that  during 
an  armistice  of  eight  weeks,  neither  army  should  pass  a  certain 
■pacified  line. 
On  occupying  the  city,  it  was  found  to  be  of  great  atrength,  and 
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Meanwhile,  President  Paredes  had  been  deposed,  and  Geneml 
SaDta  Anna  appointed  Dictator  of  Mexico.  AAer  raising  a  large 
army,  that  officer  established  his  head-quarters  at  Potoei,  designing 
to  raise  a  sufficiency  of  supplies  to  enable  him  to  arrest  the  further 
progress  of  General  Taylor.  Early  in  1847,  most  of  that  officer's 
regular  troops  were  withdrawn  by  General  Scott,  which  so  reduced 
his  numbers  as  to  force  him  to  abandon  his  designs  upon  the  Mexi- 
can capital  and  lo  fall  back  toward  Monterey.  General  Taylor  took 
leave  of  (he  troops  who  left  him,  in  a  very  feeling  address.  The 
arrival  of  volunteers  under  General  Wool  again  enabled  him  to  more 
forward,  so  that  on  the  21st  of  February,  ascertaining  that  Santa 
Anna  was  moving  rapidly  upon  him  with  twenty  thousand  men,  be 
took  up  a  strong  position  at  the  pass  of  Augoetura,  three  miles  from 
Buena  Vista,  and  seren  from  Saltillo.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Mexican  forces  were  observed  approaching  over  the  neigjibouring 
mountains  ;  and  immediately  after.  General  Taylor  received  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender,  which  he  refused.  Toward  evening,  a  brisk 
cannonade  was  commenced  upon  the  Americans,  but  with  little  or  no 
eflecl     A  portioa  of  the  enemy't  infontry  then  wound  along  tlw 
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gmgti  ud  hilli  to  ths  laft  of  the  gsocrnrB  poaition.  and  opened  1 
a  IMKT7  fin  upon  that  flank.  It  wia  nhirned  by  a  portioD  of  tb«  | 
B«ntaek]r  moanted  rogimen^  nndn  Colonel  Mnrshnll,  nad  the  [ 
akinnuh  laMod  nntil  after  dark.    Three  Americsna  were  wounded. 

During  the  night,  General  Tajlor  retiied  to  Sniiillu,  leaving  with  1 
QwMiml  Wool  the  care  of  proTidiiig  for  the  commencement  a(  the  j 
attack.  Od  the  Ibllowing  momingi  the  action  wa<  renewed  in  carnt'si. 
The  Ainerican  amy  did  not  namber  more  than  five  thouasnd  1 
jti  theee  coolly  prepared  to  reaiat  the  overwhelming  lioit,  whnse  J 
dark  lioea  oTiobnlry  were  drawn  out  aa  fur  as  ilio  eye  could  rrnch,  | 
while  the  cavalry  appeared  in  denae  columns,  prccentJng  the  moai  ] 
gaudy  appearance.    Before  aanriae/a  Iir^e  hrxly  of  both  foot  and  I 
horae  mo*ed  toward  the  point  which  had  been  the  srmc  o(  conflicl  I 
on  the  preceding  night,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  I 
American  left  flank,  and  penetrating  to  itif.  centre.    To  prereat  I 
thia.  General  Tkylor  ordered  Sherman'a  dnd  Bragg's  batteries  to  the  I 
threatened  poaition,  the  aecond  Illinoia  regiment,  under  Colonel  Bi»-  I 
ael,  ocenpying  a  poeition  hetween  them.     The  second  Kentucky  1 
regiment  waa  placed  near  the  centre.     The  extreme  left  was  sup*    | 
ported  by  the  aecond  Indiana  regiment,  under  Colonal  Bowlea,  M 
phiced  aa  to  check,  by  a  direct  fire,  the  enemy'a  flank  moremeBti. 
The  battle  waa  opened  on  both  sidea  by  the  artillery,  which  waa 
soon  followed  by  the  musketry  of  the  Mexican  right.    Notwithatand* 
ing  the  great  disparity  in  numbers,  the  Americans  maintained  their 
ground  with  firmnesi,  each  regiment  vying  with  the  oiheia  in  the 
obatinacy  of  their  resistance. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Mexican  cavalry  were  winding  alowly  aJoog 
the  mountain  defiles,  and  notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  by  the 
American  artillery,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  a  position  close  to  the 
rear,  and  in  view  of  the  stores  at  Buena  Vista.  To  prevent  theit 
further  advance,  General  Taylor  sent  forward  his  artillery,  extended 
his  front,  and  opened  a  combined  fire  of  rifles  and  cannon  upon 
the  approaching  lancers.  The  action  now  raged  with  terrible  efiect, 
but  although  at  the  first  shock  the  cavalry  reeled  and  fell  back,  they 
twice  rallied,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  been  divided  into  two 
bodies,  that  this  vigorous  attempt  was  abandoned. 

At  this  critical  position  of  his  aflaits,  Santa  Anna  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  American  general,  desiring  to  know  "  what  he  wanted."  A 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  took  place,  during  which  the  de- 
tached cavalry  were  enabled  to  regain  the  main  body.    Thia  again 
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gare  the  enemy  a  large  Dumerical  superiorily,  which  enabled  them 
almost  completely  to  overwhelm  the  second  Kentucky  regiment,  and 
drive  the  second  Indiana  from  the  Geld.  Captain  O'Brien,  with  two 
pieces  oC  arlillery,  suatained  this  heavy  charge  to  the  last,  but  was 
finally  compelled  to  leave  his  guns  on  the  field.  Perceiving  iheir 
advantage,  the  enemy  rushed  on  in  dense  masses,  captured  the  guns, 
and  the  Indianians  retreating  by  order  of  Colonel  Bowles,  the  Mexi- 
cans advanced  upon  the  Kentucky  regiment,  under  Colonels  McKee 
and  Clay,  and  the  Mississippi  regiment,  under  Colonel  Jefferson  Da- 
vis. At  this  moment,byorder  of  General  Taylor,  Captain  Bragg  threw 
himself  into  action,  and  opened  his  battery  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Mexican  cavalry.  By  this  daring  movement,  the  enemy's  progress  was 
suddenly  arrested,  and  his  whole  body  of  lancers  driven  bacii.  Bui 
during  their  retreat,  they  attacked  the  second  Kentucky  regiment, 
which  had  pursued  beyond  supporting  distance.  The  gallant  troops 
composing  it  were  overwhelmed  with  immense  slaughter,  and  driven 
into  a  ravine,  where  they  were  saved  from  total  annihilation  only  by 
the  timely  discharge  of  a  battery  placed  there  under  command  of 
Captain  Washington.  The  remainder  of  the  American  artillery 
then  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Mexican  right  flank,  which  con- 
tributed materially  to  his  final  repulse.     Night  had  now  fallen  npon 


the  field,  and  each  army  appeared  -unwilling  fuithet  to  tcM  the 
atrenglh  of  the  other.  Notwithstanding  the  namerana  changes  is 
poaition,  the  forces  occupied  nearly  the  same  ground  aa  ibey  had  in 
the  morning.  The  Americans  expected  a  renewal  of  the  faattla  od 
the  following  day ;  but  the  disheartened  condition  of  the  Mexieana 
rendered  this  impossible  ;  and  before  daylight,  Santa  Anna,  with  hia 
troops,  was  in  full  retreat  to  Agua  Nuera. 

In  this  action  the  Americans  lost  two  hundred  and  sixty-MTsn 
killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  wounded,  and  twentythree  missiiig. 
The  killed  and  wonnded  of  the  enemy  have  been  estimated  at  more 
than  two  thousand,  nearly  five  hundred  of  their  dead  being  left  npon 
the  field.  The  relative  loss  of  officers  amoog  the  Americans  ii  aor- 
prisingly  great,  and  comprises  some  of  the  brightest  omamanta 
to  Uie  service.    The  names  of  Colonels  Yell,  Hardin,  Clay,  HcKao^ 
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Captain  Lincoln,  and  oUien,.«tll  long  ba  lemembered  m  connectioD 
with  the  price  at  which  thia  Tictorjrwu  bought. 

The  leport  of  this  action  was  aent  toward  the  seat  of  government, 
in  care  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  escorted  by  Major  Giddings,  with  two 
hundred  and  sixty  men.  This  force  was  attacked  by  General  Urrea, 
with  a  numerous  body  of  kncers,  but  succeeded  in  driving  him 
off  with  loss.  The  major  had  two  soldiers  and  fifteen  teamsters 
killed.  Immediately  after,  General  Taylor  started  in  pursuit  of 
Urrea,  having  with  him  Captain  May's  dragoons,  and  two  companies 
of  artillery.  The  pnrsnit  continued  as  far  as  Caideicla,  when  the 
Mexican  general  succeeded  in  escaping  beyond  the  mountains. 
General  Taylor  then  fell  back  upon  Monterey,  and,  with  General 
Wool,  concerted  a  plan  for  marching  against  San  Luis  Potosi.  This 
he  was  prevented  from  executing,  by  a  second  demand  for  troops 
made  upon  him  by  General  Scott,  which  deprired  him  of  nearly  all 
the  officers  and  men  by  whom  he  had  been  lo  nobly  sustained  at 
Buena  Vista.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  he  returned  to  the 
United  Stales,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  at  Monterey  with 
General  Wool. 


OPERATIOXd   IX   CALIFORNIA  ASD   KEW  MEXICO. 


ooiiLT  had  war  been  determined  on  between 
^  United  Stnles  and  Mexico,  ihan  the  at- 
tention of  iho  former  country  was  turned  to- 
ward those  vast  provinces  Ij'ing  to  the  north 
of  Mexico  proper,  and  over  which  she  had  at 
u  time  held  morv  than  a  nominal  a\vay.  Ac- 
cordingly, almost  simultaneously  with  the  ope- 
rations of  General  Taylor  against  Matamoras,  a  military  forca  of 
three  hundred  drag<'>oiis,  and  three  thousand  Missouri  volunteers, 
was  concentrated  at    Fort  Learenworlh,  under  Brigadier-General 
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Kearny  br  the  purpose  of  marching  against  New  Mexido.  A 
portion  of  these  operations  have  been  narrated  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  but  a  summary  sketch,  although  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition, 
seems  necessary  here,  in  order  to  preserve  the  natural  connection  of 
dates.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1840,  this  army  took  possession 
of  the  capital  city,  Santa  Fe,  where  Kearny  organized  a  free  govern- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  the  United  States,  formed  a  code  of 
laws,  and  appointed  Charles  Bent  governor.  On  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  marched  for  Upper  California,  leaving  orders  with  Colonel 
Doniphan  to  proceed  with  about  one  thousand  men,  against  the 
Navajo  Indians. 

,  Doniphan  carried  on  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  until  the 
14th  of  December ;  and  on  the  17th,  he  again  set  forward  on  an 
expedition  to'  the  south,  leaving  Colonel  Price  at  Santa  Fe  with 
fifteen  hundred  men.  Immediately  after  his  departure,  an  insur- 
rection of  the  inhabitants  took  place,  which  was  suppressed  with 
difficulty ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  murder  of  Governor  Bent 
and  others,  by  secret  parties  throughout  the  country.  So  strong  was 
the  popular  feeling  against  the  Americans,  that  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  large  body  of  the  insurgents  attacked  Colonel  Price  at  La 
Canada,  but  were  repulsed.  Another  battle  took  place  on  the  29th, 
at  the  strong  post  of  £1  Embudo,  where  the  Mexicans  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss.  Price  then  marched  to  Puebla  de  Taos, 
which  was  attacked  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  after  a  vigorous 
assault,  which  lasted  all  day,  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  principal 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  shot,  after  which  Price  returned  to 
Santa  FL 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Doniphan  had  been  fighting  his  way  toward 
£1  Paso  der  Norte.  On  Christmas  day  he  was  attacked  at  Bracito 
by  eleven  hundred  men,  and  though  his  own  force  actually  engaged 
was  only  about  five  hundred,  he  defeated  his  assailants  with  the  loss 
of  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  29th,  he  entered 
£1  Paso,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  marched  for  Chihuahua.  At 
the  pass  of  Sacramento  he  encountered  four  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
strongly  posted  behind  a  system  of  twenty-seven  redoubts,  and  having 
ten  pieces  of  cannon.  Doniphan's  force  was  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-four  men,  who  were  obliged  to  protect  a  train  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wagons,  besides  the  regular  army  train.  But  so  in- 
timidated were  the  Mexicans,  that  on  being  assailed,  they  abandoned 

their  works,  after  a  slight  resistance,  and  fled  over  the  adjacent 
n 


moantuDi.  Two  Americant  wen  kSled,  and  htcd  wonndsd.  Or 
the  Ist  of  March,  formal  pcsiesaioD  vna  taken  of  Chihuahna.  B» 
ceiving^  orders  from  OenenI  Wool  to  join  bis  command  at  Saldllo, 
Doniphan  reached  that  place  May  S3,  1847,  and  aoaa  afler,  Iw 
eommaod  was  reviewed  by  General  Taylor.  When  the  tenn  of  aw* 
Tice  of  hii  troops  expired,  he  returned  with  them  to  New  Orieana. 

During  these  events,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont,  who  had  ori- 
ginally been  sent  into  California  on  a  scientific  expedition,  had  raised 
a  considerable  force  of  mounted  men,  with  which  be  commenced 
operations  against  the  Mexican  troops  in  his  vicinity.  On  the  IStl^ 
of  June,  he  captured  thirteen  men  and  two  hundred  horses,  belong- 
ing to  General  Castro,  and  on  the  16th,  he  took  possession  of  Sanoma 
pass,  coQlaining  a  small  garrison,  nioe  cannon,  and  a  number  of 
muskets.  On  the  Pacific  coast.  Commodore  Sloat  had  taken  the 
sea-port  of  Monterey,  and  on  the  13th  of  August,  a  body  of  riflemen 
under  Fremont,  and  Commodore  Stockton,  Sloat's  successor,  took 
possession  of  Ciudad  de  los  Angeloe,  of  which  Fremont  was  appoinled 
goTomor.  On  the  Ilth  of  December,  Kearny  reached  the  oi^  of 
Sao  Diego,  in  California,  having  five  daya  (renoosly  gained  a  viototf 
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at  San  PasqaaU  where,  with  many  of  his  oflicera  and  men,  he  was 
wounded.  On  the  8th  of  Janaary,  he  fought  anotUer  battle  to  re- 
capture the  city  of  Los  An^os,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Mexicans.  Being  aucceasfuli  quiet  was  for  a  short  period  restored 
to  California. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  Colonel  Burton,  with  a  liule  garrison 
at  La  Paz,  was  attacked  by  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy,  raised 
principally  amon^  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  sustained  a  trying 
siege  of  nearly  a  week's  duration.  Nearly  at  the  same  time.  Lieu- 
tenant  Heywood  was  assaulted  at  San  Jose,  but  succeeded  in  driving 
away  the  enemy  after  two  days'  akirmiahing.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  New  Mexico  and  California  was  so  discontented  with  the 
government  of  the  Americans,  that  small  parties  were  organized 
throughout  these  territories  foi  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  re- 
membrance  of  their  connection  with  the  Mexican  government. 
These  finally  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  as  to  oblige  General 
(formerly  Colonel)  Price  to  take  the  field  with  a  large  force.  On 
the  9th  of  March,  that  officer  laid  siege  to  Santa  Cruz  de  Roaales, 
which  was  defended  by  a  miUtary  garrison  under  General  Trias. 
Afler  a  bombardment,  which  lasted  nnlil  the  16th,  and  a  furious 
assault  on  that  day,  the  city  sarrendered.  This  action  closed  the 
military  events  of  the  war  is  Califomia  and  New  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

CAUPAIQS  OF  QENEBAL  SCOTT. 

THE  favourite  icheme  of  the  AmericBD  goremmsnl. 
during  the  Mexican  war,  wh>  to  conduct  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  enemy's  capitalt  by  way  of  Ten 
Cruz,  and  a  land  march  towards  the  interior.  The 
first  step  in  this  opention  was  the  rednclion  of  the 
hitter  city,  with  its  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Uilon.  Its  execa- 
tion  was  ConBded  to  Major-Qeneral  Scott,  who  arrived  at  the  month 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  January  I,  1847.  After  detaching  a  luge  nnin- 
ber  of  troops  from  the  "  Army  of  OccupRtion,"  h«  emfaatked  ["Huoh 
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7]  with  twelve  thousand  men,  on  board  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
Conner,  and  on  the  0th  of  March  landed  his  army  near  Vera  Cruz. 
On  the  following  day,  after  a  slight  opposition  from  the  enemy,  the 
city  was  formally  invested,  and  the  fleet  commenced  the  landing  of 
mortars  and  other  pieces  necessary  for  a  siege.  On  the  13th,  not- 
withstanding a  heavy  fire  from  the  town,  the  Americans  had  suc- 
ceeded in  completing^  the  entire  investing  h'ne,  which  occupied  a 
space  of  ground  eight  miles  in  length,  and  completely  circumscribed 
the  city.  From  this  time  to  the  22d  they  were  occupied  in  landing 
and  planting  their  batteries,  although  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  of  artil- 
lery from  the  city  and  castle.  About  noon  of  the  22d,  General  Scott 
summoned  the  city  to  surrender,  but  Governor  Morales  replied  that 
sooner  than  do  so  he  would  bury  himself  beneath  its  ruins.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  reception  of  this  answer,  the  general  ordered  his 
men  into  position,  and  opened  upon  the  city  with  his  mortars.  This 
was  retorted  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  with  shells  and  shot ;  and  the 
firing  on  both  sides,  from  the  time  of  opening  until  the  night  of  the 
25th,  was  heavy,  and  with  but  little  interruption.  On  the  22d  the 
smaller  vessels  of  the  American  fleet  took  up  a  position  close  to  the 
shore,  and  added  their  fire  to  that  of  the  land  forces,  with  much  efiect. 
On  the  following  day,  this  little  fleet,  after  doing  material  injury  to 
the  fortifications,  was  withdrawn  to  a  position  of  greater  safety.  On 
the  26th,  a  violent  norther  set  in,  which  raised  such  quantities  of  sand 
as  completely  filled  the  trenches,  and  caused  a  temporary  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Communication  with  the  fleet  was  also  cut  ofi*.  But 
so  destructive  had  been  the  fire  of  the  Americans,  both  to  life  and 
property,  that  the  citizens  petitioned  their  governor  to  open  negotia- 
tions of  surrender.  This  he  resolutely  declined  to  do,  declaring  his 
determination  to  yield  only  when  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for 
him  to  fire  a  gun.  But  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  surrounding  scenes 
of  destruction  overcoming  every  other  feeling.  Morales  was  finally 
obliged  to  resign,  and  General  Landero  was  elected  in  his  stead. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  that  officer  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
General  Scott,  proposing  to  surrender  the  city  by  itself.  To  this  the 
general-in-chief  replied  that  he  could  not  stipulate  for  either  city  or 
castle  apart  from  the  other.  But,  during  the  same  day,  negotiations 
were  again  opened  by  the  enemy,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  sur- 
render of  both  Vera  Cruz  and  its  castle.  Generals  Worth  and  Pil- 
low, with  Colonel  Totten,  were  the  American  commissioners ;  Vil- 
launuera,  Herrera,  and  Robles,  those  of  the  enemy.    In  substance, 

SB 


CAHF^air  or  qisbbil  boott. 


ihe  tenns  of  capita  lation  were,  that  the  Mexican  effieeiii  thonlil  ntiM  . 
to  their  houses  on  parole,  carrying  wiih  them  their  afinB«lid  prima 
effects;  their  anny  was  to  be  dismissed  on  pnrole,  wbila-iniblic  pVh 
perly  oT  every  description  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  XTnftei-  Stntett 
on  condition  of  being  restOTvd  to  Mexico  by  a  definite'ticMitf  Of  peace. 
On  the  Sdth  the  surrender  took  place.  Leaving  th*  city'ttifl  casUet 
the  Mexicans  marched  between  the  extended  lines  of  Ikeir  ctm- 
querors,  stacked  their  arms,  laid  down  the  nalional.  celourai  and  d^ 
parted  for  the  interior.  Immediately  alter  this  cereinonji  Oenenl 
Scott  entered  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  head  of  General  Worth's  diriston, 
and  in  company  with  the  chief  ofGceis  of  the  army  and  Tttrj.  When 
the  national  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  castle  and  main  plan,  salatei 
were  fired  from  the  guns  of  the  caatJe,  the  city  batteries,  and  the 
squadron.  General  Worth  was  appointed  military  governor  of  lh« 
city,  Colonel  Belton  of  the  caatle,  and  Major  Scott  of  the  strong  work 
called  Fort  Santiago. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  during  this  siege  was  but  eeventeco 
killed,  and  twenly^eight  wounded ;  that  of  the  Mexican  array  hai 
nerer  been  ascertained.    So  destrnclive  was  the  Amorican  aitillmy 
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that  it  bat  been  e&tiroaied  that  at  least  five  hundred  non-com baianta 
were  killed  by  the  bursting  of  bombs  through  hoosea,  or  among 
crowds  collected  in  the  streets.  The  quantity  of  military  atorei 
taken  by  General  Scott's  army  was  very  great.  Besidoa  four  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms  laid  down  by  the  enemy  in  retiring,  one  thoD- 
sand  more  were  found  in  the  city ;  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  a  vast  amount  of  shi'lls,  powder,  and  shot,  were  found  either  in 
position  or  in  stores. 

On  the  30tb,  Commodore  Perry,  successor  to  Conner  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Oulf  Squadron,  detached  the  steamer  Scourge,  Lieuten- 
ant Hunter,  to  blockade  the  pott  of  Alvarado,  which  had  been  twice 
attacked    unsuccessfully  by 
Commodore    Conner.      In 
approaching  the  town  the 
vessel  opened  a  fire  upon 
it,  and  sent  a  boot  on  shore 
containing  two  officera  ancl 
!W  men,  with  a  demand 
for  an  unconditional  aurren- 
^  der  of  the  place  in  thirty 
mintiles.    1'he  terrified  au- 
thorities iosianily  acceded ; 
I  and  thus  the  town  which 
had      so      long     resisted 
the  American  Gulf  forces, 
was   taken  without   blood- 
shed by  a  steamer  of  three 
guns.     On    the    following 
oomioDoa*  /ibht.  morning,  at  2  o'clock,  the 

Scourge  appeared  before  the  town  of  TIacotatpam,  where  a  similar 
summons  was  followed  by  similar  success.  For  these  operations 
Lieutenant  Hunter  was  dismissed  from  the  squadron,  for  having  dis- 
obeyed orders  in  attacking  the  town,  when  be  was  instructed  merely 
to  blockade  it. 

After  remaining  about  two  weeks  at  Vera  Cruz,  General  Scott 
commenced  bis  march  for  the  Mexican  capita).  On  the  l4th  of 
April,  Oeneml  Tirigga,  with  the  van  of  the  army,  reached  the  moun- 
tain pass  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  joined  hy 
the  main  body.  Here,  among  the  high  hills  commanding  the  rcadt 
were  poated  ten  tbouand  Hezican  tioopi,  in  strong  redoubts,  con 
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minded  by  President  Santa  Anna.  ThJa  of!icer,  after  thft  btttla  of 
Btiena  Vista,  had  retired  to  tlie  capital ;  and,  by  eitnotdinaiy  exer- 
tions, had  succeeded  in  raising  another  army,  with  nhich  he  hoped 
to  relrievu  his  furmer  Idssc;,  ond  rid  his  country  tf  its  enemies. 
With  a  promptitude  that  (Iocs  him  honour,  he  threw  himself  in  tho 
way  of  greatest  danger ;  and.  insk-ad  of  again  marching  against  Gene- 
ral Taylor,  then  in  comitiatid  of  but  n  handful  of  raw  volunteers,  he 
hurried  forward  to  oppose'  ihe  victorious  career  of  the  conqueror  of 
Vera  Ccuz,  Seizing  the  strong  g^rge  of  Cerro  Gordo,  he  fortified  it 
in  such  a  manner  thai,  in  approachini;,  an  assailing  parly  would  be 
obliged  to  march  alon^  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  full  range  of  his  bat- 
teries. On  one  flank  General  La  Vega  was  posted  with  r  large  forcot 
and  on  the  other  several  garrisons  of  small  forts.  ^r- 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  General  Scott  commenced  a  careful 
rcconnoissancc  of  the  enemy's  position.  Before  entering  the  ridge 
of  clilTs  knon-o  as  the  Cerro  Gordo,  the  road  crosses  the  bed  of  a  once 
large  stream  known  as  the  Plan  del  Rio.  On  the  right  was  a  high 
cliff  covered  with  foris  and  batteries,  and  simitar  fortifications  form- 
ing a  strong  chain  of  defence.  A  front  attack  would  have  led  to  ii 
total  annihilation  of  the  American  forces,  and  upon  ibis  direction  of 
assault  Santa  Anna  had  evidently  calculated.     But  on  the  evening 
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of  the  17th  General  Scott  opened  a  new  road  through  th^  chaparmi 
to  the  right,  so  os  to  escape  the  fire  in  front,  and  turn  the  Mexican 
left  flank.  As  General  Twiggs^s  division  then  became  greatly  ex- 
posed, Colonel  Harney  was  sent  against  a  fort  on  the  steep  ascent 
in  front ;  and,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  carried  it 
with  the  rifles  and  a  small  detachment  of  infantry  and  artillery.  The 
two  armies  were  now  in  view  of  each  other ;  but  no  further  opera- 
tions took  place  during  the  night,  except  the  movement  of  Twiggs's 
division  to  secure  a  position  favourable  for  opening  the  attack  on  the 
following  day. 

Early  on  the  18th  Twiggs  was  ordered  forward  from  the  captured 
position  against  Santa  Anna's  main  fort,  while  at  the  same  time  Gene- 
ral Pillow  assaulted  the  enemy's  right,  where  La  Vega  was  posted ; 
and  Generals  Shields  and  Worth  seized  upon  the  Jalapa  road,  so  as 
to  cut  ofiT  all  retreat.  The  van  of  Twiggs's  division,  under  the 
intrepid  Harney,  moved  up  the  steep  ascent,  although  exposed  to 
sweeping  fires  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  notwithstanding  their 
severe  loss,  paused  not  until  they  had  gained  the  works  and  leaped 
among  the  enemy.  The  ensuing  struggle  was  but  short,  and  the 
Mexicans  were  soon  flying  in  all  directions  to  gain  the  main  road. 
They  here  experienced  their  greatest  loss;  and  one  of  their  generals, 
Vasquez,  was  killed.  During  this  time  General  Worth  had  been 
using  great  eSorXs  to  reach  a  fort  in  Santa  Anna's  rear,  which  was 
defended  by  General  Pinzon,  a  mulatto  officer  of  considerable  ability 
and  courage.  This  he  accomplished  soon  after  the  victory  of 
Twiggs's  division,  so  that  on  being  summoned  to  surrender,  the  gar- 
rison thought  it  most  prudent  to  comply.  These  successes  were, 
however,  dampened  by  the  repulse  of  General  Pillow  from  the  bat^ 
teries  commanded  by  La  Vega.  A  renewal  of  the  attack  was 
attended  by  the  same  result,  but  the  garrisons  finally  surrendered  on 
ascertaining  the  fate  of  Santa  Anna's  position.  On  the  Jalapa  road. 
General  Shields,  while  gallantly  seconding  the  eflforts  of  the  main 
army,  was  dangerously  wounded  by  ajnusket  ball  through  the  lungs, 
and  carried  senseless  from  the  fiekl.  The  command  of  his  troops 
devolved  on  Colonel  Baker,  who  pursued  the  enemy  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Their  loss  during  the  flight  was  greater  than  while  the 
battle  lasted. 

In  this  action  the  force  of  the  Americans  was  about  eight  thou- 
sand men.    The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  between  four  and 
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than  three  tliouMnd  prisoners  were  taken,  togulher  with  Generals 
Pinzon,  Jorrero,  Ln  Vega,  (Ibantlo,  and  Noriega,  wiih  an  Immense 
qunnlity  or  field  batierics,  heavy  ordnance,  small  arms  and  accoutre- 
mi-nts.  The  privaiR  bng^nge  and  money  chesi  nf  Santa  Anna,  con- 
taining about  livcnty  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  were  also  captured. 
Santa  Anna  liimself,  witli  Ainpudia  and  Canalizn,  escaped  by  a  pri- 
vate pass,  and  p:ainud  the  Jiibpa  road  in  rear  of  the  Americans. 

Determined  to  render  the  roul  of  the  ent;my  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble, General  Scilt  pushed  on  Kis  TrtKes  in  haste  along  the  JolapB 
road.  On  the  following  day  Tivi^gs  entered  Jalapa  without  opposi- 
tion ;  and  on  the  31st  the  town  and  strong  casile  of  Perote  were  taken 
by  General  Worth.  Three  necks  after,  [May  15,]  that  active  officer 
look  possession  of  Piiebia,  which  became  fur  a  while  ihe  bead-quar- 
ters of  the  American  nrrny. 

On  the  ISlh  of  April,  Commodore  Perry  entered  the  harbour  of 
Tuspan  wiib  a  portion  of  his  fleet,  attacked  the  town,  and  forced  it 
to  surrender,  with  a  lots  on  his  part  of  seventeen  killed  and  <rounded. 
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Santa  Anna,  after  his  defeat  at  Cerro  Gk)rdo,  proceeded  to  the 
capital,  which  he  reached  on  the  17th  of  May.  He  immediately 
collected  into  one  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  various  armies  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country,  and  hegan  an  elaborate  system  of 
defence.  Stirring  appeals  were  addressed  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people,  calling  for  men,  money,  and  stores  ;  the  aid  of  religious  sen- 
timent was  invoked,  and  every  means  taken  to  rouse  the  country  for 
one  more  great  effort.  The  strong  pass  of  the  Rio  Frio,  considered 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  Mexico  for  an  assailing  army,  was 
occupied  by  a  considerable  force,  who  erected  there  some  works. 
About  this  period,  also,  the  formidable  guerilla  force  scattered  among 
the  mountains  and  defiles,  were  authorized  to  commence  their  sys- 
tematic operations  against  the  Americans.  A  guerilla  party  was 
composed  of  lancers,  rancheros,  and  highwaymen,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  attacking  small  companies  or  trains  as  opportunity  ofiered. 
^he  only  code  of  war  acknowledged  by  these  guerillas  was  their 
own  will ;  so  that  the  introduction  of  this  system  gave  a  peculiarly 
ferocious  aspect  to  many  of  the  scenes  of  1847-^.  At  difierent  times 
a  number  of  these  outlaws  attacked  persons  upon  the  road  from  Mon- 
terey and  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  and  frequently  butchered  them 
in  a  shocking  manner.  The  Americans  were  not  slow  in  retaliating. 
In  a  rancho  near  Seralvo  a  number  of  volunteers  hung  about  forty 
Mexicans,  and  then  secretly  decamped.  A  young  man  named 
Oglesby  having  been  murdered  in  returning  from  Camargo,  a  party 
of  Texans  pursued  the  murderers,  overtook  them,  and  put  all  to  the 
sword.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  authorities  of 
both  nations  to  prevent  such  horrible  occurrences ;  but  the  evil  con- 
tinued, with  but  little  interruption,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  a  party  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty  to- 
lunteers  and  citizens,  under  Captain  Bainbridge,  led  Puebla  for  Vera 
Cruz.  On  approaching  the  Cerro  Gordo,  some  of  the  ofHcers  were 
fired  upon,  and  the  party  were  soon  after  informed  that  several  thou- 
sand Mexicans  were  in  the  pass.  Continuing  to  advance,  they  ascer- 
tained that  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  were  barricading  the  bridge; 
and  although  evening  had  already  fallen,  and  they  were  excessively 
fatigued,  yet  a  guard  was  posted  below  the  bridge,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent surprise.  On  the  following  morning  the  bridge  was  passed 
without  opposition ;  but  when  an  officer  and  private  soldier  returned 
to  bring  over  the  wagons,  the  whole  train  was  fired  upon  by  about 
twenty-five  Mexicans,  by  which  four  men  were  killed,  and  a  wagon 
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uken.  About  ibe  same  time  a  body  of  hncen  appewed  <m  tb« 
oppoaite  >id«,  but  rodr  away  on  perceiving  that  the  captain  w«a  pm> 
paring  to  receire  them.  The  little  company  then  punned  ito  way 
undisturbed  until  it  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Cobnel  Hclotoah,  which 
waa  posted  upon  the  rond. 

^  HIS  officer,  like  Captain  Bainbridge.  had  bean 
attBcbed  by  a  large  force  of  the  eaeraj, 
and  was  now  waiting  for  reinforcemeDta. 
The  attack  had  lasted  all  night,  and  waa 
succesafully  met  only  by  the  exertions  of 
Captain  Duperu's  dragoras.  AAer  resting 
a  day,  Bninbridge  again  set  out  for  Ten 
Cruz,  which  he  reached  in  safely:  but 
Captain  Duperu,  having  a  king  return 
train  to  guard,  which  was  threatened  by  a 
large  body  ot  lancers,  halted  at  Santa  F£. 
>  Here  he  wos  charged  by  a  superior  force, 
which  he  repulsed  with  but  little  loss  to  himself,  although  a  few  of 
the  wagons  were  cut  00',  and  their  drivers  captured.  Soon  after*  he 
reached  Vera  Cruz  in  safety,  having  lost,  in  all,  three  killed  and  three 
wounded. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  party  under  Captain  Bainbridge  left 
Cblonel  Mcintosh's  camp.  General  Cadwakder  reached  it  with  eight 
hundred  men  and  two  howitzers.  On  ascertaining  that  the  train  had 
been  attacked,  he  marched  for  the  National  Bridge,  where  he  soon 
came  into  action  with  a  large  Mexican  force  strongly  posted  behind 
ridges  and  chaparral.  During  the  battle,  some  volunteers  under 
Lieutenant  Blakcly  charged  and  swept  some  barricades  which  had 
been  thrown  up  by  the  enemy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  heights 
on  the  right  and  left  were  also  carried.  General  Cadwalader  then 
crossed  the  bridge,  but  was  annoyed  during  a  great  part  of  his  march 
by  a  flank  and  rear  fire  from  several  parties  of  guerillas.  His  loss 
waa  fifteen  killed,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  wounded;  that  of  the 
enemy  was  about  one  hundred.  During  these  attempts  of  the  gue- 
rillas, the  Americans  lost  no  less  than  thirty  wagons,  two  hundred 
pack  mules,  and  several  thousand  dollars  in  specie. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  soon  after  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo  the  Mexicans  detached  a  military  force  to  take  possession  of 
the  Rio  Frio  poss,  and  fortify  against  the  advance  of  the  Americans. 
Why  this  was  not  done  has  yet  to  be  explained ;  but  the  neglect  ivaa 
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ceitatnly  sn  egregious  error  on  ibe  part  of  Mexico.  The  gorge  could 
have  sustained  a  few  courageous  men  against  the  effbna  or  an  entire 
army;  and  until  the  news  of  its  having  been  passed  by  General  Bcott 
reached  the  United  States,  no  little  anxiety  was  felt  in  that  countiy 
for  the  result.  But  so  strangely  negligent- were  the  Mexicans,  th&t 
even  the  works  thrown  up  there  were  abandoned  at  the  approach  of 
the  American  forces. 

On  the  4th  of  August  General  Scott's  army  commenced  its  march 
for  the  Mexican  capiuil,  moving  by  detachments.  Owing  to  ihe  preva- 
lence of  heavy  rains,  which  rendered  ihe  roads  nlmosl  impassable,  the 
troops  were  unable  (o  reach  Ayotla  before  the  16th.  About  four  miles 
in  advance  of  this  place  was  the  strong  fortification  of  £1  Fenon,  which 
mounted  fifty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  munitioned  anil  garrisoned  in 
the  most  careful  manner,  and  completely  commanded  the  road.  A  day 
was  spent  in  reconnoiteringlhis  work,  when  the  American  commander 
resolved  on  avoiding  it,  by  opening  an  old  abandoned  road  leading  to 
the  southwardaround  Lake  Chaico  towards  the  capital.  This  was  cut 
up  by  ravines,  lava  beda,  and  rocks,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  rainy 
season  it  was  regarded  as  impassable  even  for  travellers ;  yet  around 
it  the  army  marched  with  their  baggage,  artillery,  and  stores,  end 
reached  San  Augustin  on  the  I7(h,  after  having  dispersed  a  body  of 
lancers  on  the  way.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  General 
Worth's  column  was  ordered  towards  San  Antonio,  and  a  company 
of  engineers  escorted  by  Captain  Thornton  began  a  careful  recon- 
noissance  of  that  place.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  garrison 
fired  from  a  masked  battery,  killing  tlie  captain  and  wounding 
one  of  the  guides.  The  parly  were  then  withdrawn,  while  Colo- 
nel Duncan's  battery  with  some  sappers  and  miners  moved  down 
the  road  to  a  position  which  would  enable  them  to  act  in  an) 
direction  in  case  of  emergency.  On  the  American  left  was  placed 
Colonel  Smith's  light  botlalion,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
enemy's  flank.  Colonels  Clark  and  Garland  occupied  other  parts  of 
the  field.  All  these  troops  were  without  shelter,  although  a  drench- 
ing rain  conliaued  Ri  fall  all  night.  A  portion  of  the  first  brigade, 
under  General  Worth,  was  statioDed  at  a  neighbouring  hacienda, 
which,  during  the  night,  was  expoaed  to  the  fire  of  the  Ban  Antonio 
batteries.  Before  morning  the  rain  fell  in  such  quantitiei  ihat  many 
of  the  companies  were  obliged  to  liae  and  rmstia  itanding  until 
daylight. 

Th«  Meztcu  poM  around  San  Augusltn  presented  a  series  ol 
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foriilirnttons  af  great  natural  strength,  carefully  erected,  and  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  to  a  successful  resistance.  Around 
it.  In  every  direction,  was  on  irregular  valley,  broken  by  rocts  and 
gullies,  and  having  the  whole  surface  jagged  with  sharp  points 
of  lava.  Among  the  rocks  to  the  west  was  the  fortress  of  Conlreras, 
containing  several  thousand  men,  nnd  mounting  Iwenty-lwo  pieces 
of  cannon.  North  of  San  Augiislin  were  the  still  stronger  works  of 
Churubusco,  and  at  short  distances,  those  of  San  Angel  and  San 
Pal lo,  all  tilled  with  large  garrisons  and  bristling  with  cannon  and 
musketry.     The  city  wall  was  one  huge  fortification. 

On  tiie  10th,  Captain  Lee,  with  Lieutenants  Beauregard  and 
Tower,  continued  the  previous  day's  reconnoissance  of  the  hostile 
lines.  While  this  was  going  on.  General  Pillow,  accompanied  by 
the  forces  of  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Callender,  was  ordered  toward 
Conlreras.  He  advanced,  opening  the  road  step  by  step,  until  he 
reached  an  elevated  position,  from  which  the  I'liemy's  worts  were  in 
view,     tie  was  soon  joined  by  the  advance  under  Qeneral  Twiggs, 
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which  moved  forward,  planting  their  batteries  and  driving  in  the 
enemy's  pickets.  General  Smith's  brigade  then  proceeded  to  (he 
lufl,  and  Colonel  Riley's  to  the  right,  dragging  their  cannon  with 
great  difficulty  over  a  surface  apparently  impassable  to  footmeo. 
Afler  the  Americans  had  planted  a  howitzer  battery  under  the  c&re 
of  Captain  Magruder,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy,  who 
wounded  Lieutenant  Johnstone  mortally,  and  Callender  severely. 
So  heavy  was  this  fire,  that  the  American  batteries  were  soon  after- 
wards withdrawn.  But  at  this  time  General  Smith  engaged  the 
Mexican  infantry  outside  the  fort;  and  at  the  same  moment,  the 
artillery  gained  a  favourable  position,  and  recommenced  firing.  On 
both  sides,  the  cannonading  became  general,  but  that  of  the  enemy 
at  length  obliged  the  batUry  of  CaptaJn  Magruder  to  withdraw 
General  Pierce,  with  his  brigade,  then  advanced  to  aupport  Smith 
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and  CadwnkdiT  to  supjwrl  Culonel  Rilfy.  On  observing  these 
movcmenls,  a  large  body  of  lancers  advanced  from  Churubusco, 
and  ihrentencd  Cadwolader's  iinsilioii  ;  but  by  order  of  General  Pil- 
low, Colonel  Morgan,  wkh  the  lirtcenth  infantry,  advanced  to  Cad- 
waladcr's  support;  and  General  Scfilt  arriving  about  the  same  lime, 
detached  the  volunleera  of  General  Shields  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  left  flank  were  now  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  the 
troops  rapidly  pursuing  a  route  evidently  marlfcd  for  them  by  the 
wily  foe.  To  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  a  feint  attack  was 
conducted  against  Conlreras,  while  General  Smith,  with  some  artil- 
lery and  rifles,  fell  back  to  EnsolJo,  a  village  bordered  on  one  aide 
by  a  deep  ravine,  and  on  the  other  by  a  small  stream  of  water. 
Between  these  extended  a  high  stone  wall.  Narrow  lanes  intersected 
each  other  in  various  directions,  cutting  up  the  village  in  small  por- 
ttoni,  which  ore  covered  with  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  fruit  trees. 
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Here  the  American  soldiers  were  posted,  secure  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  fire  or  observation  of  the  enemy. 

General  Smith  now  resolved  to  attack  the  large  cavalry  force  which 
had  been  hovering  near  the  American  troops  all  day.  He  was  to  be 
assisted  by  Riley  and  Cadwalader.  But  before  the  preliminary 
arrangements  could  be  completed,  night  set  in,  rainy  as  before,  so 
that  the  Mexican  troops  could  not  be  seen.  The  attempt  was  aban- 
doned, Cadwalader  resumed  his  position  at  the  edge  of  the  village,  and 
Riley's  brigade  was  formed  inside,  together  with  the  rifles  and  in- 
fantry. In  these  positions  they  passed  the  night,  destitute  of  both 
fires  and  shelter,  althoagh  exposed  to  a  drenching  rain.  The  other 
divisions  of  the  armyt  including  even  Greneral  Scott  and  the  higher 
ofiUcers,  were  equally  destitute  of  shelter. 

During  the  night,  Greneral  Smith  formed  a  plan  for  capturing 
Contreras  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  necessary  orders  or  instructions 
were  communicated  to  his  command  about  midnight.  At  three 
o'clock  next  morning,  the  general's  division  began  its  march.  Im- 
mediately after.  General  Shields  arrived  with  his  volunteers,  but 
generously  declined  assuming  the  command.  His  troops  then  moved 
into  Ensaldo,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  occupying  it  in  case  of 
their  being  defeated.  The  storming  party  of  Smith's  brigade  was 
led  by  Colonel  Riley,  supported  by  Generals  Cadwalader  and  Smith. 
The  intrepid  colonel  marched  along  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  until  he 
had  arrived  opposite  the  fort,  when  he  ascended  the  bank,  but  was 
still  protected  from  the  opposing  batteries  by  an  elevation  of  ground. 
Mounting  this,  he  was  within  full  sweep  of  the  Mexican  artillerists, 
who  immediately  opened.  But  calling  to  his  men  to  follow,  and 
breasting  the  withering  storm  that  fell  on  all  sides,  Riley  rushed 
down  the  slope,  followed  by  his  brigade,  and  was  soon  upon  the 
works.  Cadwalader  hurried  to  support  him,  and  Greneral  Smith  or- 
dered a  brigade  to  face  to  the  left,  and  advance  in  line  to  attack  the 
enemy's  force  in  fiank.  The  struggle  was  soon  decided.  The 
enemy  fied  on  ail  sides,  and  were  attacked  in  their  flight,  and  forced 
to  disperse  in  different  directions.  While  hurrying  toward  the 
village  of  Ensaldo,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Shields's  command 
which  had  stealthily  left  the  village  and  concealed  itself  near  the 
line  of  retreat.  The  Americans  commenced  a  rapid  pursuit,  which 
was  continued  with  great  efiect,  until  the  Mexican  main  body  had 
succeeded  in  passing  through  a  narrow  defile,  when  one  of  theii 

officers  drew  up  a  nmnWr  of  hncers  at  the  pass»  and  surrendered. 
ft  so 
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ir,  as  IS  probable,  ihis  movcmcnl  was  designed  to  occupy  the  lime  of 
the  pursuers  until  the  fugitivrs  coulJ  take  refufre  in  Churubuseo,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  evincing  as  much  sagacity  as  any  measure 
idoptcd  by  the  enemy  during;  the  war. 

The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  Iwenty- 
iwo  pieces  of  artillery,  large  quantities  of  ammunition  nnd  military 
stores,  wiih  a  number  of  pock-mult's.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
several  officers  of  high  rank.  One  of  the  mnst  pleasing  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  aclion,  was  the  recapture  of  ibo  two 
guns  taken  from  General  Taylor  at  Buena  Visla. 

While  the  pursuit  was  going  on.  General  Scott  arrived  at  Con- 
trems.  and  leaving  u  limall  garrison  at  that  place,  with  instructions 
concerning  the  wounded  and  prisoners,  he  hurried  on  the  main 
portion  of  the  army  toivard  the  posts  of  San  Angel  and  San  Pallo. 
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The  troops  of  Generals  Twiggs,  Shields,  and  Pillow,  were  all  en- 
gaged in  Ms  service.  They  soon  overtook  the  rear  of  the  Mexican 
forces,  with  which  a  sort  of  running  fight  took  place  until  it  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  Churubusco,  where  a  garrison  still 
larger  than  that  of  Contreras  w^as  preparing  for  one  more  struggle. 

Churubusco  is  a  small  village,  surrounded,  at  that  time,  by  a  sy^ 
tem  of  stone  walls,  surmounted  by  a  well-defended  hacienda,  which 
was  in  like  manner  overtopped  by  a  church.  The  walls,  hacienda, 
and  church,  were  lined  with  sharp-shooters,  and  provided  with 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon.  About  four  hundred  yards  from  the  village, 
a  small  stream  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  head  of  which,  or  tete 
du  pont,  forms  a  fortification  so  strong  as  to  be  considered  by  the 
Mexicans  impregnable.  As  these  works  completely  cross-fired  the 
road,  it  was  necessary  to  attack  both  at  once.  Accordingly,  Twiggs 
was  sent  against  Churubusco,  Worth  against  the  fete  dupont^  while 
Shields  moved  across  the  meadows  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
main  (Acapuico)  road,  so  as  to  cut  ofl^  the  enemy's  retreat. 

Worth  moved  from  San  Augustin  about  eight  a.  m.,  and  after  com- 
pelling the  garrison  of  San  Antonio  to  evacuate  that  place,  he  pushed 
rapidly  for  Churubusco.  Twiggs's  troops  were  already  engaged  at 
the  main  works,  and  as  Worth's  division  moved  toward  the  tete  du 
ponty  it  received  a  galling  fire  from  the  Mexican  guns  at  the  walls 
and  hacienda.  At  this  time,  vast  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  observed 
approaching  from  the  city,  while  long  columns  of  lancers  and  infantry 
were  stationed  at  diflferent  points,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the 
assailants.  The  works  at  the  bridge  now  opened  their  fire,  filling 
the  air  with  the' reiterated  shocks  of  cannon  and  musketry,  the  up- 
roar of  shouting  thousands,  and,  at  intervals,  the  deep  groans  of  the 
dying.  Worth  now  threw  Colonel  Garland's  brigade  to  the  right, 
where  it  entered  some  corn-fields,  and  soon  dislodged  the  enemy 
from  their  concealed  position  in  that  quarter.  At  the  same  time, 
Clarke's  brigade,  with  Duncan's  battery,  moved  to  other  pointt 
on  the  road,  from  whence  it  moved  between  Garland's  and  the  road 
and  then  rushing  down  upon  the  enemy's  works,  it  mounted  them, 
and  cleared  the  artillery  with  the  bayonet.  So  sudden  and  vigorous 
was  this  charge  of  the  Americans,  that  instead  of  resisting,  the  Mexi- 
cans threw  down  their  arms  and  fied  precipitately  to  the  capital. 
The  captured  cannon  were  instantly  turned  upon  the  garrison  of 
Churubusco. 

This  potitioD  badf  is  thm  newiwJiik*  beieii  vigorously  assaulted  by 
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Twii^gff,  with  his  whole  division  ;  but  so  strong  were  the  works,  and 
so  tletennined  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  that  after  three  Bours*  hard 
fighting,  no  impression  had  been  made.  During  all  this  time,  the 
walls  wore  in  one  continuous  blaze  of  artillery  and  musketry  ;  and 
so  dense  were  the  volumes  of  smoke,  that  both  armies  were  often  en- 
tirely hidden  from  view,  and  guided  in  firing  only  by  the  flash  of 
the  opposing  batteries.  But  after  Worth*s  victory  had  enabled  him 
to  direct  his  guns  upon  the  church  and  hacienda,  the  vigour  of  the 
dcfiMice  was  sensibly  diminished,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  garrison 
gave  way,  and  fled  with  precipitation  toward  the  capital.  They 
were  pursued  by  Colonel  llanu^y's  dragoons  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  capital.  Worth  and  Twiggs  then  drew  up  their  troops  near 
the  hacienda,  to  await  orders  from  the  gencral-in-chief.  He  soon 
arrived  on  the  ground,  and  after  complimenting  the  soldiers  on  their 
success,  ordered  further  pursuit  to  be  suspended  for  the  night.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  garrison  of  Contreras,  the  enemy  lost,  on  this  memo- 
rable day,  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  fifteen  hundred  killed  or 
wounded,  including  many  able  officers — with  cannon,  equipments, 
small  arms,  and  ammunition  in  proportion.  Their  whole  army  had 
been  broken  up,  and  the  capital  laid  open  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 
The  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
was  ten  hundred  and  tifty-thrce.  In  this  celebrated  engagement  the 
splendid  *'  Palmetto  Regiment,"  of  South  Carolina,  suflfered  most 
severely,  and  their  gallant  commander,  Col.  Butler,  fell,  covered  with 
wounds  and  with  glory. 

At  this  time,  such  was  the  terror  and  confusion  among  all  classes 
within  the  city,  that  General  Scott  could  probably  have  entered  it 
without  much  additional  loss.  But  while  writing  a  summons  for  its 
surrender,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  commission  proposing  a  truce. 
Rejecting  the  terms,  he  despatched  his  contemplated  note  to  Santa 
Anna,  omitting  the  summons.  Nothing  further  took  place  until  the 
following  day,  when  commissioners  were  appointed  by  both  com- 
manders, who,  on  the  2!3d,  signed  an  arniistice,  preparatory  to  a 
permanent  peace,  and  exchanged  ratifications  on  the  24th.  Nego- 
tiations were  immediately  opened  for  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent 
peace. 

In  the  fortress  of  Churubusco,  Sergeant  Riley,  with  seventy  others, 
who  had  deserted  from  the  army,  either  before  the  war  or  at  different 
periods  of  its  progress,  had  been  captured,  while  fighting  bravely 
against  their  former  comrades.     These  were  tried  by  court-martial 
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during  the  armistice,  and  a  number  of  them  having  been  found  guilty 
of  treason,  were  hung  in  the  presence  of  both  armies.  The  remainder, 
in  consequence  of  having  deserted  before  the  opening  of  the  war,  had 
their  punishment  remitted  to  branding,  public  whipping,  and  impri- 
sonment until  the  array  should  leave  Mexico. 

During  the  armistice,  Mr.  Trist,  the  commissioner  selected  by 
President  Polk  to  negotiate  a  peace,  proposed  to  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties that  the  disputed  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande, 
together  with  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  should  be  yielded 
to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  This 
was  refused  by  the  Mexican  commissioners,  who  declined  to  yield 
any  portion  of  their  territory  west  of  the  Nueces.  Mr.  Trist  then 
offered  his  ultimatum  or  final  project  on  the  subject  of  boundaries, 
and  the  negotiators  adjourned  to  re-assemble  on  the  6th  of  September. 
No  further  communication  took  place  between  the  armies  until  that 
day,  when  Oeneral  Scott  addressed  a  note  to  Santa  Anna,  accusing 
him  of  violating  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  by  fortifying  difiTerent 
works  in  the  city,  and  threatening  a  resumption  of  hostilities  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  unless  satisfactory  explanation  could  be  given.  To  this 
the  Mexican  general  replied  by  charging,  the  Americans  with  having 
obstructed  the  intercourse  between  the  capital  and  surrounding 
country,  and  committed  opprobrious  deeds  in  the  more  interior  towns 
and  villages — at  the  same  time  intimating  that  Oeneral  Scott  might 
resort  to  hostilities  whenever  he  wished.  The  armistice  was  at  an 
end. 

The  7th  was  occupied  by  the  American  general  in  reconnoitering 

the  extended  line  of  works  outside  the  city.   The  southern  approaches 

to  the  capital  were  defended  by  works  of  astonishing  strength,  erected 

upon  the  wall  and  gates,  and  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  dikes,  ca^nals, 

ravines,  ditches,  and  causeways,  outside  of  the  gates.   Further  to  the 

west,  was  the  hill  of  Chapultepec,  surmounted  by  a  strong  castle  and 

tower,  and  connected  by  heavy  masonry  works  with  the  Casa  Mata 

and  founderies  of  Molino  del  Rey.    The  reconnoissance  convinced 

General  Scott  that  an  attempt  upon  the  city  in  this  quarter  would  be 

attended  with  immense  loss  of  life,  and  probably  total  failure.     He 

therefore  resolved  to  make  a  diversion  to  the  gates  on  the  south-west 

and  west,  and  enter  the  city  in  that  quarter.     The  first  step  in  this 

new  movement  was  to  carry  Chapultepec  and  Molino  del  Rey ;  and 

a  necessary  requisite  to  final  success  was  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  a 

feint  upon  the  southern  gates,  by  which  they  might  still  be  induced 

tos 
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to  retain  the  firenlor  part  of  itiei'r  cannon  and  ntln-r  muniilons  in  that 
quariur  iirilil  ihe  western  ili'ffnccs  wen;  carried. 

Knviy  i.n  lii.;  &ith,  Gi-nL-ral  Wonli  was  d.-taclicd  against  ihe  Molino 
df!  Rfv,  w-iili  the  Ijritradf  of  Cadunlader  in  ri'serve.  It  was  fimnd 
nt'Cessary  ti>  isolate  the  works  around  Casa  Maia  from  those  cif  Cha- 
pultejiec,  an  undertaking  of  much  difliciiliy  at)d  hazard.  Al  day- 
break'^ the  army  in  tkvo  columns  attacked  sijnulianeiiiisiy  the  ATolinu 
and  Casa  Mala.  The  troops  rushed  forward  upun  the  furni^r  place, 
unshaken  by  the  glare  of  batteries  vixtiiiinj;  forth  showers  of  grapn 
and  canister,  until  thi'y  had  reached  the  works  and  driven  back  the 
artillerists  with  the  bayonet.  Thu  lifld-l>:iiiery  "as  caplured,  and 
its  puns  trailed  upon  ihe  retiring  njiissw.  A  moment  after,  they 
rallied,  iind,  supported  by  numbers  of  iafiiniry,  rushed  toward  th« 
guns,  pouring  in  a  volley  of  muaki'try  that  struck  down  more  than 
one-half  of  the  victors.  But  after  n  vigorous  struggle,  they  were 
driven  out  and  pursued  toward  Chapnli>>per.. 

Meanwhile,  the  2d  brigade,  under  ('nlonel  Mcintosh,  supported 
by  Duncan's  battery,  moved  with  ('r]uitl  steadiness  against  the  Casa 
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MbU.  The  encmj^'s  fin  was  so  deatnictire,  ibat  although  the  troops 
mored  under  partial  shelter,  a  largo  proportion  of  officers,  with  num- 
bers of  assistanls  and  soldiers,  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  on 
reaching  the  slope  of  the  parapet  commanding  the  citadelt  it  was 
discovered  thai  the  Casa  Matai  instead  of  being  a  simple  field-worlti 
as  was  hitherto  supposed,  was  a  strong  Spanish  fortress,  surrounded 
by  bastioned  intiencbmenta  and  impassable  ditches.  Dismayed  by 
this  discovery,  and  confused  by  the  Joss  of  officers)  the  assailants  fell 
into  confusion,  baited,  and  then  fell  back  toward  Colonel  Duncan's 
position.  At  this  critical  moment,  a  large  cavalry  and  infantry  force 
assaulted  the  American  lefi^  hut  were  driven  back  by  the  Brtillery,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Tigorous  charge  of  Major  Sumner's  dragoons.  Ooe-ihJrd 
of  the  latter  were  unhorsed  by  the  fire  of  Casa  Mata.  Cadwahder's 
brigade  now  advanced  lo  Worth's  support,  and  the  fortress  was 
earned  with  the  bayonet.  In  accordance  with  instructions.  General 
Worth  destroyed  the  walls,  with  most  of  the  arms  and  ammunition, 
blew  up  the  works,  and  returned  lo  his  head-quarters  at  Tacubaya. 

In  this  action,  the  most  destructive  to  tho  Americans  whicb  they 
bad  yel  experieneodt  their  force  wag  rather  more  than  three  ihousud 
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two  hundred  men.  Of  these,  they  lost  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  including  fifty-eight  officers.  The  total  force  of  the  garriaoD 
was  about  fourteen  thousand,  and  their  loss,  exclusive  of  deserter^ 
three  thousand. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  deceiving  the  enemy,  Oenenl 
Bcott  placed  Twiggs,  with  Riley's  brigade,  and  Taylor*s  and  St^- 
toe's  batteries,  at  the  southern  gates,  with  orders  to  boAibard  that 
quarter,  as  though  in  preparation  for  a  general  attack.  The  0th,  10th, 
and  1 1th,  were  occupied  in  making  careful  reconnoissances  of  the 
works  on  Chapultepec  hill,  a  service  conducted  by  the  able  engineen 
Stephens,  Beauregard,  Lee,  and  Tower.  On  the  aflemoon  of  the 
11th,  the  divisions  of  Twiggs,  Pillow,  and  Quitman  were  concen- 
trated in  view  of  the  southern  gates ;  but  during  the  night,  the  latter 
two  generals,  with  their  troops,  were  silently  moved  to  Tacubaya, 
preparatory  to  the  contemplated  attack  upon  Chapultepec.  Twiggs 
still  remained  in  his  former  position.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  the  American  batteries  opened  upon  the  castle,  while  the  divi- 
sions of  Pillow  and  Quitman  were  ordered  to  organize  parties  for 
the  assault.  The  bombardment  continued  all  day,  th#  American 
guns  being  worked  with  such  precision  that  soon  the  massive  walls 
of  Chapultepec  began  to  crumble,  while  the  rocks  around  were  split 
into  thousands  of  pieces  by  the  incessant  storm  of  heavy  shot.  At 
the  same  time,  the  batteries  from  the  castle  were  in  full  blast, 
imparting  to  the  hill  the  appearance  of  a  volcano  in  violent  action. 
The  scene  attending  this  day's  bombardment  was  grand  and  sub- 
lime, beyond  even  that  of  Vera  Cruz. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  sufficient  impression  had  been  made 
upon  the  wails  to  authorize  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  It 
was  conducted  in  two  columns,  the  first  from  Pillow's  division,  under 
Colonel  Ransom,  the  second  from  that  of  Quitman,  under  Major 
Twiggs  and  Captain  Casey.  The  castle  was  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Bravo,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  Mexican  service.  The 
cannonading  of  Chapultepec  was  continued  without  intermission, 
from  dawn  until  8  a.  m.,  when  its  cessation  was  the  signal  for  the 
movement  of  the  storming  parties.  Pillow's  division  marched  through 
a  grove  filled  with  sharp-shooters,  clearing  it  as  they  advanced,  and 
halting  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  storming  party  were  in  advance 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  empty  muskets.  At  this  crisis.  Pillow  was 
struck  to  the  ground  with  a  severe  wound,  and  the  command  de- 
volved on  General  Cadwalader.    Ransom  rushed  forward  into  the 
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appalling  shower  of  death  hurled  down  by  the  aM\e,  calling  oq  hia 
men  to  follow.  They  followed  him  wiib  loud  cheere  ;  but  in  b  few 
moments  he  feL  dead,  shot  through  the  brain,  and  the  command  fell 
upon  Major  Seymour.  Undismayed  by  the  death  of  tbetr  leader, 
and  crowds  falling  on  all  aides,  ibe  soldiers  clambered  up  the  steep 
ascent,  shouting  the  name  of  Ransom,  and  driving  each  other  on- 
ward. A  small  battery  outside  the  castle  was  speedily  taken,  and 
the  assailants  sprang  forward  through  showers  of  fire,  to  the  ditch. 
During  alt  this  time,  the  American  batteries  were  throwing  shells 
and  shot  D?er  the  storming  party  into  the  fortress,  so  as  to  preveDt 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  city.  The  enemy  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  fire  the  mines  ;  and  soon  after,  the 
scaling-ladders  of  the  Americans  were  flung  up,  and  ibe  troops 
poured  in  one  united  stream  upon  the  walls.  Many  Americans, 
during  the  first  onset,  were  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  then  ensued 
the  terrible  conflict  with  the  bayonet.  It  was  short  and  decisive ; 
the  ganiaoB  fled  down  the  hill  in  heavy  masses,  their  flag  was  torn 
ftOB  id  KHM  bf  Majot  Saytnonr,  and  the  reiterated  shonu  of  the 


Americana  anQouoced  that  Chapultepec  had  been  gained.  Aioog 
with  this  party,  ^uitman'i  troope,  led  by  the  heroic  Casey,  had  en- 
tored.  ThasB  troops  bad  encountered  obstaclea  equal  at  kaat  to 
thoH  of  their  commdea,  being  obliged  to  fight  along  tho  tHlola  di*- 
tance  of  a  causeway,  cut  up  with  ditches  and  batteries,  and  manDad 
by  great  numbers  of  the  enemy.  But  through  obstacles  apparaatly 
sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  Quitman  cheered  on  his  hardy 
followen,  ably  supported  by  General  Smith  and  the  rifles.  Twigga 
and  Casey  both  /ell  mortally  wounded.  The  troops  then  leaped 
the  CBUsetvay,  and  crossed  the  adjacent  meadows,  amid  a  tremeD- 
dous  fire  of  mtuketry  and  artillery,  and,  not  withstanding  heavy 
loesea,  reached  the  fort  simultaneously  with  Seymour's  party.  A 
melancholy  slaughter  of  the  garrison  took  place,  few  of  whom 
aslced  or  received  quarter.  About  one  hundred  and  seTenty-fiTe 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  lost  obstacle  to  the  final  aasault  npoli 
the  capital  had  been  removed. 

Two  great  roads  lead  from  Chapultepec  to  the  western  eatianaM 
ef  Mexico — the  Ban  Coame  canseway,  lermiBBtiiig  in  At  flu  CflHB* 
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gnte;  and  ibe  Belen  causeway,  in  the  Belen  gale.  Immediately 
after  Ihe  reduction  of  the  castle.  General  8coIt  roonnted  to  its  top, 
and  ordered  Worth,  with  his  two  brigades,  assisted  by  Cadwalader's, 
to  adrance  along  the  San  Coeme  roed,  storm  the  gate,  and  enter  the 
city;  while  General  Quitman  conducted  a  feint  upon  the  Belen 
entrance.  Both  these  causeways  were  defended  by  batteries  posted 
at  well-cboeen  distancea,  and  completely  sweeping  the  road.  Besides 
these,  sharp-shooters  were  posted  at  small  intervals,  numerous  ditches 
were  cut  acroes  the  roed,  at  right  aiiglea  with  an  aqueduct,  which 
extended  along  its  whole  course,  and  every  other  obstacle  thrown  in 
the  Americans*  path. 

Immediately  ader  the  capture  of  the  castle.  Worth,  with  but  one 
brigade,  had  begun  his  march  towards  the  San  Cosroe  gate,  on  ap- 
proaching which  he  found  a  large  body  of  Mexicans  posted  behind 
ditches  and  in  houses.  They  M  once  opened  a  heavy  fira  of  mtis- 
k«ti7.    CKdwahdar'a  brigade  having  now  arrived,  his  howitzers 
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tnring  one  battery  after  another  until  they  arrived  at  the  Belen  gate. 
At  this  formidable  post  a  sanguinary  conflict  took  place,  in  which  the 
garrison  were  defeated,  and  the  Americans  rushed  with  loud  shouts 
into  the  city.  But  directly  in  their  front  glared  another  battery 
flanked  on  each  side  by  cross-fires,  which  soon  compelled  the  assail- 
ants to  take  refuge  in  the  adjacent  houses.  Here  the  fight  raged 
with  fearful  violence  until  night,  when  the  Americans  were  ordered 
under  shelter,  and  slept  upon  their  arms.  Many  valuable  lives, 
including  those  of  Captain  Drum  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin,  were 
lost  during  this  assault. 

Having  thus  secured  a  foothold  within  the  capital,  General  Scott 
determined  to  carry  it  by  storm  on  the  following  morning.     But  at 
four  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  14th,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation 
from  the  authorities,  requesting  him  to  sign  a  capitulation  in  favour 
of  the  citizens,  churches,  and  municipality.    The  general  replied  that 
he  would  agree  upon  no  such  terms ;  but  that  the  city  being  at  his 
mercy,  he  possessed  and,  would  exercise  the  right  of  dictating  what, 
in  his  judgment,  would  be  considered  best.    It  was  soon  discovered 
that  Santa  Anna  and  the  army  had  evacuated  the  city.     The  Ameri- 
can commander  then  declared  that  he  would  levy  a  contribution  upon 
the  citizens  for  the  expenses  of  the  army,  but  that  the  personal  rights 
of  all  should  be  religiously  observed.     Orders  were  then  issued  to 
General  Quitman  to  advance  towards  the  Grand  Plaza,  and  to  Gene- 
ral Worth  to  move  as  far  as  the  Alameda,  a  green  park  some  distance 
from  the  San  Cosme  gate.     These  movements  were  executed  with 
alacrity.     About  eight  o'clock,  General  Scott,  with  a  brilliant  stafiT, 
entered  the  city,  in  full  uniform  and  accompanied  by  the  remainder 
of  the  army.    His  arrival  at  the  Grand  Plaza  was  hailed  by  bursts 
of  national  music  and  the  reiterated  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  in  which 
many  of  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  joined. 

Scarcely  had  the  excitement  of  this  scene  subsided,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans begun  to  disperse,  when  a  scattering  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
army  by  several  thousand  convicts  and  others,  many  of  whom  had 
been  turned  from  prison  by  the  flying  government  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. Vigorous  efiforts  were  immediately  made  by  General  Scott  and 
the  authorities  for  the  suppression  of  these  outrages ;  but  this  was 
not  accomplished  until  many  valuable  lives  had  been  lost,  and  parties 
despatched  in  all  directions  to  blow  up  all  houses  from  which  shots 
would  be  fired. 

Thus  was  the  famed  capital  of  the  Montezumas  taken  by  a  handful 
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of  men,  so  small  as  to  startle  him  who  attempts  comparison  with  the 
enemv.  The  history  of  modern  days  has  rarely  narrated  feats  equal 
to  those  of  this  little  army  and  their  intrepid  general.  The  Domber 
that  marched  from  Puebla  on  the  7th  of  August  is  stated  by  the  com- 
mander at  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  rank  and 
file.  At  Contreras  and  Churubnsco,  only  eight  thousand  fire  huD-: 
drcd  were  engaged  with  thirty  thousand  ;  at  Molino  del  Rey,  thirty- 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  the  battle;  while  Chapuhepec  and 
the  capital  were  taken  by  less  than  six  thousand.  The  total  loss  in 
these  battles  was  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three,  of  whom  three 
hundred  and  eighty-three  were  officers.  ^This  small  force/'  says 
the  commander,  in  his  official  despatch  to  government,  ^'has  beaten 
on  the  same  occasions,  in  view  of  the  capital,  the  whole  Mexican 
army  of  (at  the  beginning)  thirty  odd  thousand  men — posted  always 
in  chosen  positions,  behind  intrenchments,  or  more  formidable  de- 
fences of  nature  and  art;  killed  or  wounded  of  that  number  more 
than  seven  thousand  officers  and  men ;  taken  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  prisoners,  one-seventh  officers,  including  thirteen 
generals,  of  whom  thfee  had  been  presidents  of  this  republic;  cap- 
tured more  than  twenty  colours  aod  standards,  seventy^ ve  pieces 
of  ordnance,  besides  fifty-seven  wall  pieces,  twenty  thousand  small 
arms,  an  immense  quantity  of  shot,  shells,  powder,  &c. 

'*  Of  that  enemy  once  so  formidable  in  numbers,  appointments* 
artillery,  &>c,,  twenty  odd  thousand  men  have  disbanded  themselves 
in  despair,  leaving,  as  is  known,  not  more  than  three  fragmcnts^-^ 
the  largest  about  two  thousand  five  hundred, — now  wandering  in 
difTerent  directions,  without  magazines 'or  a  military  chest,  and  living 
at  free  quarters  upon  their  own  people." 

But  the  capture  of  the  capital  was  not  the  actual  close  of  the  war. 
The  Mexicans  still  persisted  with  astonishing  fortitude  in  bearing 
up  against  their  loss,  and  using  every  means  to  drive  out  the  inva- 
ders. Qn  the  13th  of  September,  the  garrison  of  Puebla,  numbering 
about  four  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Childs,  were  attacked  by  a 
large  force  of  armed  citizens,  ranchcros,  and  soldiers ;  and  a  bombard- 
ment was  sustained  until  the  22d,  when  Santa  Anna  arrived  with 
large  reinforcements  from  the  capital.  Great  preparations  were  then 
made  for  assaulting  the  garrison,  which  had  -retired  to  thi*  posts  of 
San  Jose,  Loreto,  and  Guadalupe.  On  the  25th,  Childs  ww  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  but  refused ;  upon  which  the  Mexican  batteries 
were  opened  with  increased  violence  upon  San  Jose,  which  now 
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became  the  principal  point  of  attack.  This  severe  cannonade  was 
heroically,  sustained  by  the  garrison,  who,  notwithstanding  the  aniall- 
neas  of  iheii  nnmber,  worked  incessantly  both  in  defending  and 
strengthening  their  position.  "A  shower  of  buUeta,"  writes  the 
colonel,  "  was  constantly  poured  ttom  the  streets,  (he  balconies,  the 
bonaelops  and  charches,  apon  their  devoted  heads.  Never  did  troops 
ondute  more  fatigue  by  watching  night  afler  night — nor  exhibit  more 
patience,  spirit,  or  gallantry.  Not  a  post  of  danger  could  present 
itself,  hut  the  gallant  fellows  were  ready  to  fill  it.  Not  a  sentinel 
could  be  shot,  bat  another  was  anxious  and  ready  to  take  his  place. 
Officers  and  soldiers  vied  with  each  other  to  be  honoured  martyrs 
in  their  country's  cause." 

On  the  30th,  Santa  Anna  received  information  that  Genenl  Lane, 
having  roarcfaed  from  Vent  Cms  with  a  coniidanble  force,  was  ad- 
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VBiieiiig  iqpidly  to  tlie  relief  of  tlie  gurriMa.  Hetbmftn 
frith  three  thooMind  men  to  meet  hfaa.  Tdriog  adfintage  of  tUi 
ledactioD  of  the  beeiegere*  aomben,  Colonel  Chikb  reiolfod  ob  m 
•oftie  from  the  works  egaiut  iome  hooNi  and  bairicedee,  whoaa  im 
had  been  extremely  annoyiag.  Thia  was  condncted  by  Odplaia 
Small  and  Lieotenant  Morgaui  who  drofe  away  the  enemy  with 
loei«  killing  eeTenteen»  and  bnming  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bales*  of  which  the  work  was  composed.  The  bombardment 
tinned  until  the  10th  of  October,  iriien  Genend  Lane  arrived  wilk 
reinforcementSt  and  the  enemy  retired.  Tho  siege  had  ksted  fatj 
days. 

General  Lane  had  enconntered  the  Mexican  finees  on  the  nni 
from  Vera  Cmx.  At  the  hacienda  of  Santa  Amm  he  dispwaied  n 
party  of  gaerillss,  and  another  at  the  Pkso  de  Otojss.  On  appronah-  ' 
ing  the  town  of  Hnamsntla,  he  learned  thatahrgefiurcewastheneol- 
lectedv  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  At  one  o'clock  tho  advance  cam* 
in  sight  of  the  town,  and  were  halted ;  whih  Captain  WUkert  with 
his  mounted  men,  were  ordered  to  gaUop  forward  and  antar,  shonU 
his  force  be  sufficient.  He  found  a  party  of  the  Mexicans  drswn  np 
in  the  plaza*  with  several  pieces  of  cannon.  Charging  rigoraos^; 
he  drove  off  the  enemy  after  a  severe  struggle*  and  captured  tba 
pieces.  In  the  subsequent  pursuit*  Major  Iturbide,  son  of  the  flfexi- 
can  emperor,  was  captured.  Uufortunately,  the  Americans  now  dis- 
mounted, and  scattered  themselves  around  the  square.  Here  they 
were  unexpectedly  charged  by  a  body  of  lancers,  and  saved  from  de- 
feat only  by  the  skilful  manceuvring  of  their  captain.  Immediately 
after,  the  Americans  entered  the  convent  yard*  where  another  action 
ensued*  during  which  the  gallant  Walker  was  mortally  wounded. 
When  his  death  was  announced*  the  soldiers  burst  into  tears*  and 
charged  the  lancers  with  such  fury  as  to  drive  them  from  the  ground. 
Soon  after*  the  American  main  body  arrived,  and  completed  the  root 
of  the  Mexicans.  The  latter  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  the 
Americans  thirteen  killed*  eleven  wounded. 

Lane  remained  at  Puebla  until  the  18th  of  October*  when^he  was 
informed  that  a  body  of  the  enemy,  under  Qeneral  Rea*  was  at 
Atlixco,  thirty  miles  distant.  On  the  following  morning*  at  eleven 
o'clock,  he  set  out  for  that  place ;  and*  after  a  forced  march  of  five 
hours'  duration,  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  advance  at  Santa  Isa- 
belia.  The  cavalry  were  thrown  forward  to  charge*  when  the  Mead- 
oans  fell  back  to  a  small  hill*  and  fought  with  great  resolution  nntil 
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tke  arrival  of  the  American  infantryf  when  they  hroke  and  fled.  A 
running  fight  over  several  miles  ensued,  until  the  Mexican  main 
army  was  observed  posted  on  a  side  hill,  behind  rows  of  chaparral 
fences.  The  cavalry  again  charged,  and  a  close  conflict  ensued* 
which  was  again  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  the  American  infantry 
and  artillery.  The  retreating  mass  was  pursued  to  the  city,  when« 
night  having  arrived.  Lane  hahed  his  troops,  and  prepared  for  a 
bombardment.  This  was  conducted  by  the  bright  light  of  a  full 
moon  for  about  an  hour,  with  great  destruction  of  life  and  property 
to  the  town.  It  was  then  surrendered  by  the  city  council.  The 
American  loss  was  one  killed,  one  wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy  more 
than  five  hundred.  After  destroying  or  appropriating  such  arms 
and  ammunition  as  could  be  found,  Lane  returned  on  the  following 
day  to  Puebla. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  Captain  Lavalette,  with  three  vesselSf 
entered  the  port  of  Guy  mas,  and  summoned  the  town  to  surrender. 
This  being  refused,  a  bombardment  was  commenced  on  the  dOth, 
which,  after  continuing  more  than  an  hour,  with  much  loss  of  pro- 
perty, brought  the  inhabitants  to  terms.  Lavalette  then  issued  a 
proclamation  claiming  the  post  and  town  for  the  United  Statest  and 
establishing  over  it  a  territorial  government.  The  port  of  Mazatlan 
was  captured  by  another  portion  of  the  squadron  about  the  same 
time.  Not  long  after.  General  Lane  captured  the  town  of  Matamora. 
At  this  period  of  the  war  the  various  guerilla  bands  had  become 
exceedingly  troublesome,  frequently  cutting  ofiT  all  communication 
between  difilerent  portions  of  the  army,  and  sometimes  capturing 
portions  of  the  specie  and  ammunition  trains. 

In  November  occurred  the  unfortunate  difficulties  between  General 
Scott  and  his  officers,  which  submitted  the  conduct  of  several  to  a 
military  investigation,  and  caused  the  main  command  to  devolve  upon 
General  Butler. 

Previous  to  the  recall  of  General  Scott  he  had  laid  before  the 
Mexican  authorities  [January,  1848]  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  restore  peace  to  the  two  countries.  They  appointed 
Lewis  G.  Cuevas,  Bernardo  Conto,  and  Miguel  Atristain,  commia- 
sioners,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Trist,  the  American  envoy,  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  After  a  somewhat  tedious  negotiation,  these  gentlemen 
signed  a  treaty  of  **  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlement,'*  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  republic.  On 
the  10th  of  March  it  was  passed,  with  some  few  alterations,  by  the 
71  saa 
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Uaiud  8MM  BMMto,  ngMd  bjr  Pwrtdt  Paflc,  | 
ihiMgh  Hr.  SavMi  to  ths  H«»c«i  Cngnm,  i 
QaaraUra.  That  body  tgvMd  to  th«  ahmtioiM  i 
Maj ;  tod  thna,  aftsr  »  diintio&  o(  two  raua,  tin  wai^  of  «Mak 
both  nmtioBa  wan  bautiljr  tired,  was  tmniiwlad  "Om  tmi^f  mm 
knowlad|aa  tha  Rio  Gnnda  aa  iha  boondaiy  of  Tazaa,  Memo-tv 
tha  AmaiieaiM  tha  fine  barboni  of  Saa  Fianciaco,  wi&  iha  g4F 
tiada,  togathac  with  the  taniioriea  of  Naw  Maxieo  and  Uppat  Colt 
ibnia,  for  tha  anin  of  fiAaen  milliooi  of  doUara.  Nawa  at  ptutm 
WM  recoiTod  in  th«  ci^  of  Mazioo,  aod  othar  plaoea,  with  tha  XH|f* 
ing  of  balia,  the  firing  of  cannoa,  and  other  demoDatntiODa  o$  jggr* 
The  rannindBi  of  the  month,  with  put  of  June,  waa  ooc^iod.bf' 
the  American  oommandar  in  removing  tha  iroopa  and  natioaal  Man* . 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  Statea.  Before  the  cloae  of  tha  UHof 
moaih,  tha  Mexican  larritoiy  had  been  entirely  eraonatad  bj  its 
fbmier  conquetora. 

-s-'HE  erente  of  the  Mexican  war  led  the  way  to  a 
^political  revolution  at  home.  In  relation  to  mililaijr 
j:  affairs  in  Mexico,  the  coorae  poranod  bj  tha  ai; 
f  nuniatration,  whether  jndiciooa  or  no^  waa  tmni^ 
I  criticised  by  aomo  of  their  political  ailiwaaiiaa 
The  government  wai  even  said  to  be  jealooa  of  tha 
\  rising  popularity  of  those  great  leaders.  Generals  Taylor  and 
I  Scott,  and  was  accused  of  playing  with  the  former  the  part  of 
d  in  ilw  case  of  Uriah,  in  depriving  him  of  bia  fbrcea, 
1  Sauta  Anna  was  advancing  upon  him  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  ibua  leaving  him  exposed  lo  almost  certain  do* 
siraction.  This  accnsation  is  too  absurd  to  merit  a  serious  refula* 
tion.  The  anxiety  of  the  country  for  the  safety  of  the  brave  old 
man  and  his  little  band  of  heroes  was,  bowovor,  intense ;  and,  from 
day  (o  day,  the  most  melancholy  tidings  were  expected.  What, 
then,  is  the  effect  when  the  first  intelligence  of  the  gloriona  victory 
of  Bnena  Vista  arrives  in  the  United  States  T  The  whole  conntiy 
is  perfectly  electrified.  If  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palms,  and  the  capture  of  Monterey,  were  sufficient  to  establish 
his  reputation,  what  wonder  that  the  people  should  now  almoat  adoio 
the  man  who,  with  means  so  slender,  could  accomplish  results  ao 
wonderful!  "No  other  general,"  it  waa  repeated,  "would  have 
dared  to  fight  the  battle,  and  no  other  could  have  won  it."  Genenl 
Taylor  waa  firmly  seated  in  the  affections  of  die  American  people, 
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and  enjiiyad  ■  popularity  littie,  if  M  &11  infenor  to  that  of  General 
Jackson. 

N  the  7th  of  June,  1848,  while  the  coantry  w&a 
k  still  Tinging  with  the  fame  of  Taylor's  victories,  a 
I  Whig  National  Convention  was  held  at  Philadel- 
Iphia,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
1^  and  Vice -Presidency.  The  principal  names  were 
those  of  General  Taylor,  Genersl  Scott,  and  Henry 
gjClay,  of  Kentucky.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  a  Taylor 
mcpting  was  held  in  Independence-square,  and  attended  by 
nearly  Rfioen  thousand  people.  Many  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Nntmnn]  Convention  had  already  arrived,  and  were  present 
ai  this  immense  gathering.  The  Convention  met  next  morning, 
and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  nominated  General  Taylor  for  the 
Presidency,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. The  nomination  was  a  wise  one,  and  was  made  at  a  fortn. 
nate  moment.  The  superior  availability  of  a  successful  military 
leader,  eVen  long  after  his  most  brilliant  exploits,  had  been  suffi- 
ciently proved  in  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  and  in  ihat.of 
General  Harrison.  In  the  present  instance,  the  whigs  were  fur- 
nished with  a  military  chief,  and  with  a  popular  excitement  ready- 
made  to  their  hands.  The  democrala  had  held  their  National  Con- 
vention on  the  2lBt  of  May,  at  Baltimore,  the  result  being  the  nom- 
ination or  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  for  the  Presidency,  and  General 
W,  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  In  this  con- 
vention two  sets  of  delegates  from  two  separate  conTentJons  in  the 
State  of  New  York  claimed  seats,  and  were  both  admitted.  This 
displeased  both  parties,  and  ihey  withdrew,  leaving  the  important 
Slate  of  New  York  unrepresented.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
in  that  Stale,  claiming  that  the  action  of  the  convention  was  not 
binding  upon  ihem,  assembled  at  Utica,  and  nominated  him  for  the 
Presidency.  This  led  to  his  renomination  by  the  Free-Soil  National 
Convention  at  Buffalo  soon  after,  when  his  name  was  formally  as- 
sociated with  that  of  Charles  F.  Adams,  of  Maasachnsetts. 

But  nothing  could  withstand  die  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the 
heroic  Taylor.  It  might  have  been  said  that  it  was  uncertain 
whether  tlie  General  was  a  whig  or  not,  that  the  war  was  unpopular, 
and  that  Mr.  Clay  could  not,  without  the  rankest  ingratitude,  be  de- 
prived of  the  benofit  of  the  powerful  reaction  in  favour  of  whig  prin- 
ciples— principles  which  he  had  long  defended  with  so  much  firm- 
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no  other  u^.  Id  butle,  each  priTate  man,  aa  well  as  ereiy  ofiicei, 
fighta  not  cnly  for  his  countiy,  but  for  glory  and  diatinciion  among 
his  fellow-cituens  when  he  shall  return  to  civil  life." 

"  HE  30tb  Congress  closed  its  session  on  the  4lh  of 
I  March.  A  new  and  important  department,  called 
I  the  Home  Department,  had  been  created,  sssuming 
Cain  branches  of  business  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Slate  and  Treasury  Departments,  and  thns 
greatly  relieving  the  officers  at  the  head  of  these 
^  depariinenis.  Caliromia,  Up  to  this  time,  had  not  been  far- 
I  nished  wuh  a  provisional  government.  The  Territory  of 
,  formed  from  portions  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
claiming  that  it  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  [be  Territory  of 
Wisconsin,  proceeded,  after  the  admission  of  the  latter  to  the  Union, 
to  elect  a  delegate  (Hon.  H.  H.  Sibley)  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  permitted  to  take  his  seat,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1848-9,  a  bill  was  passed  establishing  the  territorial 
goremment  of  Minnesota,  and  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Hon.  Aleiander  Ramsay  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Territory,  and  the  first  assembly  met  in  the  fall  of  1849.  The  prin- 
cipal settlements  in  Minnesota  are  St.  Pauls ,  St.  Anthony,  StiU- 
waier,  and  Mendota.  In  1650,  the  territory  ct^otained  a  population 
of  6,077,  and  an  area  of  83,000  square  miles. 

The  Presidential  term  of  James  K.  Polk  expired  on  the  3d  of 
March.  Mr.  Polk's  private  character  was  uneiceptionable.  Cal- 
umny never  even  attempted  to  tarnish  his  spotless  reputation. 
Though  somewhat  reserved,  his  manners  were  plain  and  unsophis- 
ticated. Soon  ^ler  his  arrival  at  Nashville,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  his  new  and  elegant  mansion  at  Grundy's  Hill,  in  the  very 
heart  of  that  beautiful  city.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  improv- 
ing and  embelliahing  his  house  and  grounds,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Polk, 
upon  whose  exquisite  taste  in  such  matters  he  greatly  relied.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  had  occupied  various  public  stations,  and 
had  just  rotiiad  from  the  highest  office  in  the  gill  of  his  fellow- 
citizens — the  highest  office  in  the  worid.  In  Juno,  the  unexpected 
tidings  of  his  death  were  spread  through  the  country.  While  on 
his  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville,  in  March,  1B49,  he  was 
attacked  with  diarrh<ea,  from  which,  however,  he  shortly  recovered. 
About  the  Ist  of  June,  be  had  a  alight  attack  of  fever,  produced  by 
om-«x0TtiOD  in  snanging  the  books  of  his  library.    This  was  mm 


t/tmiai  with  dltnfca*,  which  wiih  Vm  h»d  been  a  cbronic 
fgr  Butj  jMOs.  For  Mvanl  diya  no  dbng;er  was  apprehended ; 
but  tha  diioidst  Mon  aMumad  a  moN  thireaiening  aspect,  and  on 
tk«  ISlhof  JBBe,ii)  apiw  of  (he  akiU  uid  ngiknce  uf  hia  physv 
yi||iBiiiiiliii1  in  deaih.  In  hia  Uat  hours, h«  profeaacil  his  faith  in  the 
gaapal,  and  Tacsiveil  tha  rite  of  bqHiam  at  ihe  hands  of  Rev.  Mr. 
UoFarran,  of  the  Hethodiat  danominalion. 

HATEVER  may  be  tho  meiJt  of  this  adminis- 
Itradon,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  conducted 
with  ^at  ability,  and  secured  to  the  Uoitod 
f  States  thosfl  tarritorial  ii>:ces3iona  whose  valaa 
\can  haidly  be  OTonaled  even  by  iho  wildest 
imagination.  Who  can  it'll  the  influence  which 
}  the  iliKcavery  of  the  golden  regions  of  Califoraia  ngnt  aMM 
ujKici  the  proaperity  of  oar  republic,  and,  wa  ma^  •!■«• 
upon  ihe  destiny  of  the  world  iuelf !  It  will  aid  g 
t'cuniig  a  solid  baais  for  the  cuirroey  of  the  f 
The  richest  nunes  in  the  wkU,  those  of  Califomia  anl  A 
have,  Blroost  at  the  same  time,  come  nnder  the  conlml  tt  ita  turn 
moat  powerful  nations — a  coincidence  which  eerrMipaMuntdBi^ 
balance  or  equali^  of  waalih  and  power  between  di«*aaliaatt4hH 
affording  additional  security  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  bodu  A 
brief  description  of  the  newly-acquired  territories  will,  w»  tnKt, 
prove  acceptable  to  our  readers.  An  account  of  the  diecorery  of 
California,  and  a  sketch  of  its  early  history,  hare  already  been  ginn 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work.     [See  p.  1 12.] 

Upper  or  New  California  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  43d  pv- 
allel  of  latitude,  which  divides  it  from  Oregon ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
Sierra  Anshosc  snd  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres,  continnstions  of  tha 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  on  the  sooth,  by  Old  or  Lower  California  aad 
Sonora ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  lu  extent  thm 
north  to  south  is  about  700  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  (rom  500  to 
SOO  miles,  its  area  being  about  400,000  square  miles.  Aboat  ISO 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  it,  la  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  a  range  of  mountains  higher  than  the  Rocky  He^- 
tains.  Their  more  elevated  peaks  are  white  with  perpelnal  enow. 
Between  these  and  the  ocean,  and  about  fifty  miles  from  tha  const, 
is  another  parallel  range,  called  the  Coast  Range.  Tha  valley  bo- 
tween  them  is  the  most  fertile  ponion  of  the  country.  Between  the 
Sierm  Nerada  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  whole  region,  Uea  the 
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Qrtal  Badn,  fir*  hundied  mites  in  diameter,  Tour  or  five  thousand 
feel  above  the  ocean,  having  the  general  character  of  a  desert,  and 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mouniains.  The  Maritime  Ayion,  west  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  is,  according  to  Colonel  Fremont,  the  only  part 
10  which  the  name  California  applies,  in  the  current  language  of  the 
country,  "ll  is  the  occupied  and  inhabited  part,  and  so  difTeren 
in  character — so  divided  by  the  mountain  wall  of  the  Sierra  fToin 
the  Great  Busin  above — as  to  consiitulo  a  region  to  itself,  with  a 
structure,  configuration,  soil,  climate,  and  productions  of  ila  ovtq." 
Looking  westward  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  we  behold  the 
long,  low  valley  of  the  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  riVers — a  valley 
lying  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
low  coast  range  of  mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  sea.  The 
valleys  ofihe  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  form  one  valley,  but 
each  ia  named  from  the  river  which  traverses  it.  The  Sacramento 
iraversea  the  northern,  and  the  San  Joaquin  the  southern  valley. 
They  uuite  at  their  entrance  into  ihe  Suisun,  or  upper  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  within  the  limits  of  tide  water,  and. make,  as, a  tale  ex- 
cellent writer  remartis,  "  a  continuous  water  hne"  from  one  end  of 
the  great  valley  to  the  other.  The  valley  of  the  Sacramento  ia 
divided  into  upper  and  lower,  the  former  being  farther  up  the  river, 
«nd  some  thousands  of  feet  higher,  than  the  latter.  The  upper  is 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  the  tower  about  two  hundred. 
The  former  is  heavily  limbered,  and  its  climate  and  productions 
concspond  to  its  elevation.  The  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  is,  in 
general,  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Sacramento 
river  is  navigable  to  the  rapids,  two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 
OAN  Francisco  Bay  has  been  celebrated  ever  since 
s  discovery  as  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world. 
1  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  low  ranges  of  raoun- 
I  tains,  through  which  ia  a  single  entrance,  resem- 
bling B  mountain  pass.  It  is  seventy-five  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  or  about  thirty-seven  on 
side  of  ihe  entrance.  The  head  of  the  bay  is  about 
miles  from  the  entrance.  By  projecting  points,  it  is 
subdivided  into  three  bays,  of  which  the  northern  two  are 
t-nlleil  the  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  Bays.  The  water  in  the 
bay  is  sulHciently  deep  for  the  largest  ships  ;  snd  here,  perhaps,  aU 
the  vessels  of  the  world  might  ride  in  safely. 
-    There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  California.     Lake  Bnena 


Viita,  oos  flf  iha  aancM  of  the  8u  Joanna,  ta  ■boal  tl^tj  ^iA. 
ia  langth  and  fiftMn  in  bnadth.  About  dx^  miloo  aotA  of  lljl 
B«r  of  8u  Fruciaco,  ia  a  lak«  called  I7  iha  Caltfixaiaso  ik»  X||!i 
fMM.  It  ia  about  SRy  nulea  in  lenftli.  The  valloya  in  it*  vidall^' 
|ro  highly  lortilo,  romantic,  and  beautiful.  Noaz  thia-  lab  !•  Ji 
notmtain  of  pun  anlpbuT. 

mLuRADO,  orRedRiTOT,  ia  tho  laifaat  nrm$fi  ■ 
[  l>p.;i  Califoniia.    Running  noaHy  1,000  wOati 
liir  iha  iDoat  part  betwaon  tho  aooih  and  ■ 
it  cinptias  into  tha  Gdf  of  CaUltania,  is  li 
ubuui  32°  noTth.    It  hu  Hraral  laigo  tribMiJi^ 
St  unJ  low»t  of  which — the  Gila — OBMn  it  ftMi. 
^iti0  northeast,  t  little  aboTo  ita  mouth.     Link  m^aowk  tt 
I  region  through  which  the  Colorado  Dowa.    Vnm  Aat- 
^  reports  uf  trujipera,  it  would  aeem  that  the  riTOTi  wwi^:f 
[urge  [luriioii  uf  ita  course,  ia  hemmed  in  bj  bi^  monMifai 
and  precipices,  and  that  the  adjacent  connuy  ia  arid,  na^- 
and  banen. 

The  moat  iatereating  Bectiim  of  California  is  t&e  vaDojr  of  4to 
Saciamento— a  tract  altaadj  celebrated  throughont  the  wotid  fiir  JlK 
placer*,  or  depoaiia  of  gidd.  Sutter's  Fort,  in  the  ncinity  of  arlM^ 
we  believe,  the  first  known  discoTeries  of  the  procioM  metal  w«m 
made,  is  about  forty  miles  up  the  Sacramento.  The  gold  regioa 
lies  along  the  foot  hilla  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  reaches  upoa 
these  hills  about  five  hundred  rniles  in  length,  and  thir^  or  foi^  ia 
breadth.  The  streams  which  flow  from  the  Sierra  into  the  Saa 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivera,  are  from  ten  to  thirty  railes  distant 
from  each  other.  They  have  msoy  tributaries,  are  wild  and  tufii 
in  their  deacent  from  tho  mountwns,  but  become  more  tranqtiil  upOQ 
entering  the  plains  below.  To  the  banks  and  bars  of  these  moun- 
tain streams,  and  the  channels  of  the  gorges  which  intersect  them, 
and  through  which  the  streams  are  forced  when  swollen  by  tha 
winter  rains,  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  metal  are  chiedy  confined- 
This,  according  to  Mr.  Colton,  seems  to  be  a  general  law  wiihia- 
gard  to  these  deposits  in  California.  We  are  not  aware  that  ai^ 
geological  theory  has  been,  or  can  be,  of  any  service  to  the  gidd 
hunter.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  just  mentioned,  the  only  Uwa 
of  any  value  in  reference  to  alluvia]  deposits,  are  the  one  jtist  men- 
tioned, and  tho  law,  that  a  heavy  body  will  tumble  down  hill  faster 
than  a  lighter  one,  or  that  a  nut  shsken  from  a  tree  will  drop  throo^ 
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the  Tog  to  the  ground.  The  surface-gold  of  California  will  probably 
never  be  wholly  eshausted.  Will  the  gold-bearing  quartz  rocks 
fail  to  yield  the  precious  ore  7  This  is  the  great  question  which 
time  alone  can  fully  solve.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  men 
that  gold'bearing  quartz  occupies  a  broad  vein  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  foot  range  of  the  Sierra.  Gold,  in  the  shape  of  small, 
delicate  scales,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  alata  rocks.  One  lump 
of  gold,  perhaps  the  largest  ever  found  in  California,  weighed 
y-ihrne  pounds,  was  nearly  pure,  and  of  a  cubical  figure. 
f^^b^^MK  UICKSILVER  is  (me  of  the  most  important  roin- 
■-■*'  -^"^^.  eral  products  of  ibis  wonderful  country.  Several 
)  already  known ;  but  the  richest  is 
,  about  sixty  miles  from  San  Joa6. 
ie,  with  a  few  labourers,  and  two  com- 
>  kettles  for  smelting,  they  have  already 
iold  quicksilver  lo  a  very  large  amount,  and  had,  not  long 
,  two  hundred  tons  of  ore  awaiting  the  smelting  process. 
effect  of  these  rich  mines  of  quicksilver  upon  the 
ill  and  commerce  of  the  world,  if  kept  from  the  banda 
of  monopolists,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Mines  of  silver,  also,  aro 
known  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  the  gold  region. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  is  unpleasant,  at  least,  if  not  unhealthy. 
The  seasons  are  variable.  The  usual  period  of  rain  is  from  November 
to  April  inclusive  ;  but  in  some  years  it  is  very  abundant,  while  in 
others  it  is  very  sparing,  and  several  consecutive  years  sometimes 
pass  away  with  scarcely  any  rain.  The  southern  coast  of  Upper 
California  is  hot  and  dry,  except  for  a  short  time  in  the  winter. 
The  length  of  the  wet  season  increases  as  we  proceed  northward ; 
and,  about  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  rains  are  nearly  constant 
from  November  to  April,  and  fogs  and  heavy  dews  moisten  the 
earth  and  nourish  vegetation  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Cslifomia  is 
subject  to  long  droughts,  two  years  oflen  bringing  scarcely  any 
rain  ;  yet  vegetation  does  not  sutTer  so  greatly  as  might  be  expected, 
because  it  is  sustained  by  the  fogs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  night, 
and  because  the  numerous  mountain  streamlets  aflord  the  means  of 
natural  and  artificial  irrigation.  But  glittering  sands  and  glowing 
minea  are  not  the  only  gilU  which  Nature  has  lavished  upon  this 
delightful  land.  Yet  her  sparkling  streams  and  verdant  vales,  het 
golden  grain  waving  to  the  i«phyra,  her  blushing  fruits  and  beau^- 
ful  flowers,  had  little  or  ao  chums  for  the  great  world,  until  she 


appaand  axnfad  in  a  gildad  nba  IM,  tkan,  what  ■  ctiingn! 
Endfraatt  nuk  from  aveiy  civilised  Datiaa  apan  rarth.  Fiftf 
Umnaad  aagei  hanten  for  gold,  of  amy  hoa  ami  Inngimp',  khm 
cover  tlw  alopaa  of  iLs  graat  Slam.  Eran  the  inliafiiinitl  nf  iht 
Calestia)  Empire,  where  emigiadoB  Uaa  baa*  a  critOB,  has  dmrni 
hia  wejr  ihiiber.  Nehber  distance, nor  iha  dasgnr*  nf  liic  driip,  nor 
ihe  diseaaaa  of  tropical  cliOwtea,  nor  even  the  mlirmiiicauf  agi',  re- 
■traia  the  aordid,  or  the  needy,  or  tbe  ambitioa*  nilrcniurcr  ftmn  iIm 
danliof  but  doablful  enterpriaa.  What  wonder  lliat  iliese  omi- 
graota  ahonld  aoon,  like  Ihe  people  of  RoDnlns,  find  ilwimwlTea  a 
nation  of  men  alone  T  When  disemae  ahowa  )i:i  |iale  bee,  il  must 
not  be  relieved  by  the  tendernaaa  and  aoathing  cue  of  wocuan. 
The  home  of  the  heart,  which  aha  akne  c:in  make— the  home 
where  GiU  tbe  heavenly  dewa  of  aympathy,  is  uol  ihere.  Mauy 
erila,  too,  were  incident  upon  the  graat  direraily  of  iharacter  among 
ihe  emigranta,  eapecially  before  any  regular  govummvikt  had  been 
urganiied  in  the  territory.  Bat  theia  evila  an  gradually  diminiab- 
ing,  and,  ere  long,  will  probably  disappear  for  ever.  Thouaande, 
every  month,  are  paaaing  to  and  from  Calirornin.  tier  ^rowih 
seems  tbe  work  of  enchantment ;  yet  her  govemmeot  mi  inaiilB 
tions  are  fast  settling  down  to  an  orderly  and  perma&ant  nnmililii^ 
The  population  of  California  in  18S0  ia  su^^KMed  to  havo  be  so 
180,000.  Flourishing  towns  and  cities  spring  up  as  if  by  isa^c. 
Such  are  Benicia,  Sacramenio  Cily,  Suiler.^omon,  Boaton,  New 
York,  Stockton,  Alvczo,  Stanblaus,  Sonera,  and  Creacent  City,  aono 
of  which  already  give  promise  of  future  greatness.  Saa  Francieco 
has  suflered  greatly  from  fires.  That  of  the  3d  of  May,  1850,  waa 
peculiarly  terrific  and  destructive.  Originating  in  the  careless  act 
uf  an  individual  in  a  paint  shop,  it  did  not  cease  until  the  city  waa 
ulmost  wholly  laid  in  ashca.  Its  progress  was  most  appalling.  The 
finest  hotels,  tbe  most  substaniial  warehouses,  the  theiire,  the 
museum,  and  erery  newspaper  establishment  but  one  fall  >  prey  to 
the  devouring  element,  Every  countenance  is  the  picture  of  hurror. 
Thousands  are  turned  into  the  street*  almost  without  notice,  and 
nithout  saving  even  a  suit  of  clothea.  Houses  of  wood  vanish  lika 
frostwork,  those  of  brick  are  "batteries  of  flame,"  pouring  fortb 
"immense  jets  from  their  windows  and  doors,"  while  "  iron  and  zinc 
curl  up  like  the  scorched  leaves  of  the  forest."  The  loss  of  pro- 
perty is  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.     Ten  or 


twelve  lives  were  lost,  and  about  twenty  peraons  injured,  some  of 
them  very  severely. 

0VT  such  is  the  energy  of  its  inhabitanta  that, 
2  almost  before  the  smoke  of  the  ruins  has  cleared 
|iway,  the  wonderful  city  begins  to  rise  like  a 
If  phtenix.  Ere  long,  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  deatruc- 
k  remains,  and  prosperity  again  smiles  in  San 
i&co — the  city  destined,  in  spite  of  competition,  wind, 
Mill]  l!u.Tne,  to  be  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  Cali- 

A  San  Francisco  journal,  of  March  5, 1850,  speaks  of  the 
i-nMe  increase  of  crime,  of  all  degrees,  from  petty  ihefl  to 
murJer,  and  the  pretty  general  belief  that  the  laws,  as  they  had 
been  udministered,  would  sfTiird  but  little  security  to  life  and  pro- 
perty. The  people,  therefore,  bad  arisen  in  various  parts  uf  the 
State,  and  constituted  a  new  court,  for  the  immediate  irisl  of 
offenders.  In  Sacramento,  an  inolTensive  man,  for  endeavouring  to 
separate  two  combatants,  was  shot  down  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 
The  people  at  once  avenged  the  deed  by  constituting  a  court  of  iheir 
own,  trying  the  murderer,  and  hanging  him.  "Lynch  law,"  says 
the  journal  above  mentioned,  "  is  not  the  best  law  that  might  be,  but 
it  is  better  than  none ;  and  so  far  as  benefit  is  derived  from  law, 
there  is  no  other  here."  On  the  10th  of  June,  1851,  a  similar  ex- 
hibition of  popular  vengeance  was  witnessed  at  San  Francisco. 
The  city  had  long  been  infested  with  numerous  desperadoes,  banded 
togeiher,  in  many  instances,  for  the  prosecution  of  their  criminal 
designs.  It  was  very  difficult  to  detect  ihem,  and,  even  when  they 
were  discovered,  next  to  impossible  to  secure  their  conviction  and 
adequate  punishment.  In  this  state  of  things,  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  had  formed  ttfemselveB  into  a  detective  and  protective  force, 
and  maintained  a  regular  organization  as  such.  On  the  night  in 
question,  John  Jeakina,  said  to  be  a  native  of  London,  was  caught 
in  the  commission  of  a  heavy  robbery.  Ha  was  at  once  arraigned 
before  the  committee  alluded  to,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hung.  The  sentence  was  executed  the  tame  night,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  excited  multitude  of  citizens ;  and  the  rising  sun  shone 
upon  the  dead  body  of  the  robber  dangling  from  the  comer  of  a 
building  on  the  public  square.  We  have  already  remarked,  in  sub- 
stance, that  a  better  state  of  things  now  prevails  in  CaliGiniia. 


CAUFOBHIA. 

SACRAMENTO  City  hu  been  once  innodaied  by 

[^thi]   Rio  Americans.     "It  came,"  says  Mr.  Colloo, 

"  upon  the  inhsbitants  like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  thef 

had  only  time  to  jump  from  their  beds ;  the  roaring 

flood  was  at  iheir  heela  :  aome  reached  the  shipping, 

d  some  sprung  into  tho  tops  of  the  trees.*     A  lerec 

'   hag  since  been  built  to  exclude  the  water  from  the  city. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  o(  the  newly -acquired  terrilo- 
ies,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Oregon,  Caliromia,  New 
drxicu,  and  Texas,  cunstiruie  a  territory  more  than  half  se 
large  as  that  owned  by  the  Ihiiicd  Statea  previous  lo  their  acquisi- 
tion. Thrae  four  tracts  contain  763,559,040  acres ;  the  other  States 
iind  territories  contain  ], 318,136,0.18  acres.  The  territory  of  our 
republic  ia  now  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Mis- 
bissippi,  so  lately  its  frontier,  is  now  its  great  central  river.  No 
one,  we  think,  will  dispute  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Polk,  that  the  ac- 
<|uisition  of  Califomia  and  New  Mexico,  the  aetilemeol  of  the  Oregon 
Itoundary,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  extending  to  the  Rio 
(irande,  are  results  which,  combined,  are  of  greater  eonseqDence, 
iind  will  add  more  lo  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  than 
;iDy  which  have  preceded  them  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 


2^HE  inauguration  of  General  Taylor  would  have 
^tu.kcn  place  on  the  4ih  of  March  as  usual,  but  aa 
L'  ihai  day  was  the  Sabbaih,  it  was  deferred  uniil  the 
f  5ih,when  the  new  administration  was  organized 
villi  highly  impressive  ceremonies.  The  Senate 
Kan  convened  at  eleven  o'clock ;  and  its  future 
^  presiding  ofTicsr,  Mr.  Fillmore,  delivered  a  biief  address,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  interesting  passages  : 
"  It  will  nut,  1  trust,  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  congralu- 
'  Inle  you  upon  the  scene  now  passing  before  us.  I  allude  to 
it  in  no  partisan  aspect,  but  as  an  ever-tecurring  event  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution.  Compare  the  peaceful  changes  of  chief  mag- 
istrates of  this  republic  with  the  recent  sanguinary  rovoluiions  in 
Europe.  There,  the  voice  of  the  people  has  been  heard  only  amid 
the  din  of  arms  and  the  horrors  of  domestic  conflict ;  but  here,  in 
our  own  fsvoured  land,  under  the  guidance  of  our  Consiilulion,  the 
resistless  will  of  the  nation  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  peacefully 
expressed  by  the  free  BiifTrages  nf  the  people,  an<t  all  have  boned  in 
obedient  submission  to  their  decree.  The  administration  which  but 
yesterday  wielded  the  destinies  of  this  great  nation,  to-day  quietly 
yields  up  its  power,  and,  without  a  murmur,  retires  from  the  capilol. 
"  I  congratulate  you,  Senators,  and  I  conKratnlaM  my  country, 
upon  these  oft>recuning  and  eheerinf  avidencM  of  obt  capacity  for 
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Mir-govnniMiit.    L«t  tu  hnpe  that  the  tnbliDw  apMUcle  which  tr« 
BOW  witnow  mj  b«  rapmted  u  oftn  m  tha  pM|Jc  ahall  dnsir*  j 
flhangA  oT  rulan,  ind  that  thii  ynwnUd  Conitiuition  and  this  gloi 
Union  mj  eodnre  Torever." 

FTER  tha  pKudMt  ahet,  widi  dw  az-p 
Vnvd  GommitlM  of  unsgenMotB,  hid  anisrad  Aft 
tB-chunbar,  s  pnowsion  wmi  tonaai,  and,  pM»> 
Idling  through  ihi  niMMli;tmTed  uihosutonpi*--. 
^tico  of  Ihs  ei^uL  Uj^ >  Mkging  ahova  tha  atain 
of  tha  portieo,  aai  la  pnMnco  ^  M  loaot  tweioj 
ili'iiisrinil  people,  Gomnl  Tajior  daliTarod,  with  a  remaika. 
l)ly  [listiuct  uttennca,  and  with  full  and  clear  omphaaia,  his 
ailtniralile  inangaral  addreu — a  plain,  aenaible,  woD-writtoa 
ilorumttnt,  which,  for  ita  bientjr  and  elegince,  iri  ■  woJJ 
worthy  of  all  future  imitation.  In  the  diachaiga  of  ha 
manirold  dutiea,  he  aaid  that  hia  guide  wonld  be  the  CoDatita> 
tion,  for  the  iaterprehition  of  which  he  ahould  look  to  the  deciidoBB 
of  judicial  tribunala  aatabliihed  h>-  its  atuhuriiy,  anil  to  ihe  practice 
of  the  govemmant  under  the  earlier  prosiilents,  who  had  to  lurge  a 
ihaie  in  ita  formation.  He  regarded  himself  as  choeen  by  i)tc  peo- 
ple, under  the  aeamance  that  hia  jiilminisiraiion  would  be  demiud  lo 
the  welfare  of  tha  whole  country,  and  n<it  lo  iho  supimrl  of  paniculw 
iteclioni,  or  merely  local  interesta.  He  should  recommend  to  G>>^ 
greBS  Huch  conatilulional  measures  as  might  be  proper  for  the  pii^ 
tection  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  the  improreine&t 
of  rivers  and  harbours,  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  th« 
maintenance  of  strict  account&biiity  on  the  part  of  all  the  ofBceca  of 
the  government,  and  the  observance  of  the  utrooat  economy  in  bU 
public  expenditures. 

"Ill  conclusion,"  says  General  Taylor,  "  I  congratulate  yoti,  my 
fellow-ritizcns,  upon  the  high  state  of  prosperity  to  which  the  good- 
ness of  Divine  Providence  has  conducted  our  common  counti}-.  Let 
ua  invoke  a  continuance  of  the  same  protecting  care  which  haa  led 
us  from  small  beginnings  to  the  eminence  we  this  day  occupy,  and 
let  us  seek  to  deserve  it  by  prudence  and  nioderalioa  in  our  coimcib  ; 
by  well-directed  attempts  to  assuage  the  bittemeaa  which  too  oAm 
marks  unavoidable  differences  of  opiaion  ;  by  the  promulgatioD  and 
practice  of  just  and  liberal  principles ;  and  by  enlarged  patriotiam, 
which  ahall  acknowledge  no  limits  but  those  of  our  own  wide-apiead 
nptdilio." 
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''  UB  oath  or  office  was  next  adtniniatered  by  Oiiaf 
I  JuBiice  Taney.  At  the  cIob«  of  the  in&agural  cere- 
'  monies,  the  roar  of  artilleiy  reaouaded  from  one 
'  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  The  Senate  had  been 
summoned  by  Mr.  Polk  to  meet  upon  that  day,  and 
nid  in  the  organization  of  the  new  gavemment.  On 
e  6lh,  General  Taylor  lubmitted  his  nominations  for  members 
*  n(  ihe  Cabinet,  and  his  nominations  were  duly  confirmed,  vis., 
John  M.  Claj-ton,  of  Delaware,  Secretary  of  State  ;  William 
-  M.  JVfprcdilh,  of  Pennsylrania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; 
Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department; 
George  W.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  War ;  William  B. 
Preston,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Reverdy  Johnson,  of 
.Maryland,  Attorney  General ;  and  Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vermont, 
Postmaster  General.  The  removals  from  otiice  were  fewer  than 
under  some  former  Presidents,  the  old  General  being  resolutely  op- 
posed to  such  removals,  when  designed  merely  as  proscriptions — thus 
taking  a  position  with  which  aome  of  bis  former  supporters  were 
very  much  dissatisfied. 

One  of  the  important  diplomatic  acts  of  General  Taylor's  adminia- 
tralion,  was  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
Its  perpetual  freedom  is  guaranteed  to  all  nationa  upon  just  and  equal 
terms.  This  measure  ia  one  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  in 
the  march  of  human  improvement  during  the  present  century.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty  exhibit  that  enlightened  and  enlarged  spirit 
of  national  philanthropy  which  does  great  honour  to  Mr.  Clayton  and 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  British  njinister  to  the  United  Stales.  In 
connection  with  the  miraculous  growth  of  California,  and  the  im- 
mense emigration  to  that  country,  as  well  as  in  other  relations,  what 
must  be  the  effects  of  this  treaty  upon  the  improvement  and  pros' 
periiy  of  the  civilized  world! 

During  this  year,  the  awful  fatality,  which  marked  the  progress  of 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  excited  almost  universal  conslematian.  Pur* 
suing  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  1832,  it  reached  our  shores  at 
the  southwest,  and  for  a  long  lime  committed  the  most  dreadful  rav- 
ages in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mexico,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mis- 
aisaippi  and  Ohio,  before  it  made  its  appearance  at  the  North.  Id 
appalling  numbers  the  people  fell  before  the  dreadful  scourge,  th« 
fatal  results  being  no  doubt  multiplied  by  the  inexperience  of  llw 
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pbyiieuni  ia  ihia  diMiM,  uid  by  ter,  inpnpar  di«^  a*4N*  «MI 
of  elMiiliiwM  whicb  ia,  in  tome  meaMin,  nuvoidal^  ^'^^  H*"!"*' 
duau  in  all  oar  ciUm.  Iu  DuligaaDcjr  at  St.  Ijomtt  GmMM, 
Loniarilla,  and  lbs  anmllw lowna  upon  iIm  Miuiaaipplul  (Wo*  Im 
nniMraUelod  in  ibe  historj  of  mDdora  aptdamica.  In  tb*  bltWfi|S 
of  Norember,  IMS,  it  appoared  at  Sw  Franeiaco,  and  mug^is 
jonng  man  rtom  tha  Sutea,  whila  br  away  from  Ua  ha—  aaAltB 
kindred.  Tall  a  Tictim  to  tha  tenibla  deatroyer.  Bnainaai^  m  niii^ 
plaeaa,  aafiered  greallj  from  tba  praralance  of  tha  diaaiaw.  I^  • 
few  waelu  it  gradually  abated,  and  in  Uw  following  monih  tmlSaif 
diaappaarad.  On  the  14th  of  Mkjt,  it  broke  oat  in  Naw  Tofk  miff 
tha  drat  caaea  occurring  at  a  place  celebrated  for  ita  filth,  nco,  waA 
daatitDtion.  During  the  week  ending  on  tha  Slat  of  Jalj,  714  pa>w 
B0D8  diqd  of  cholera  in  the  city  of  New  Yolk.  The  wbola  naaAar 
of  deaths  was  5017;  the  whole  nnmber  of  caaea  ia  ankaom. 

iew  of  this  faarfol  viaitation,  the  Praaidoot  ntb^- 
maodad  that  the  firat  Friday  in  Angnat  ba  obaaival 
throughout  the  nation  aa  a  day  of  faating  aad  pn^. 
New  York  and  tha  Atlantic  citiea  were  laUarad  ftoH 
the  cholera  in  the  fall ;  bnl  it  atilf  lingared  in  lh» 
aouthweat,  and,  even  in  the  fall  of  1860,  lagad  aann 
r  less  severely  ai  various  places  in  that  portion  of  tha  Unina, 
It  had  been,  for  some  time,  rumoured  that  an  annad  axpadi- 
againat  Cuba  was  contemplated  in  the  United  Slatea.  In 
.lugusi,  1849,  the  President  issued  a  proclamalion,  warning 
the  citizens  of  the  republic  against  engaging  in  an  enterpriaa  "  so  ' 
grossly  ID  violation  of  our  laws  and  treaty  obligations."  ■  What  affect 
this  proclamation  had  in  preventing  such  attempts  for  the  futon, 
will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  rapid  growth  and  brilliant  prospects  of  Califomia,  her  adop- 
tion of  a  conalitution  by  which  slavery  was  to  be  forever  exclodad 
from  her  tenilory,  and  her  intended  application  for  admission  into 
the  Union,  produced  the  moat  intense  excitement  in  every  aaction  of 
the  country.  Men  looked  forward  with  unusual  interest  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress.  The  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North  exulted  in  tha 
present  situation  of  affairs,  thinking  it  to  indicate  a  ataia  of  public 
sentiment  which  would  lead  to  the  utter  extermination  of  slavery. 
The  politicians  and  leading  planters  of  tha  South,  feariog  perhaps 
for  the  present  safety  of  their  institutions,  resolved  to  prevent,  at  M 
haxards,  the  admission  of  California  with  bar  present  botudariaa  and 
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Another  element  of  controTersy  was  the  iotereat  of 
those  Bpeculalora,  in  end  out  of  Congress,  who  owned  properly  in 
C&iirornia,  had  received  or  were  expeciiog  contracta  from  her  exiat< 
ing  government,  and  upon  whom  her  admiaaion  would  confer  splen- 
did fortunes.  Another  friend  of  that  admission  was  found  in 
Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton,  United  Slates  Senator  from  Missouri, 
whose  son-in-law,  Colonel  Fremont,  had  immense  possessions  in 
California — posaeBsiooa  said  to  contain  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold, 
the  title  to  which  he  naturally  wished  to  place  upon  a  secure  foun- 
dation. Colonel  Fremont  was  also  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
from  California,  and  was  at  Washington,  with  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Gwinn,  anxioualy  waiting  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional council. 

.  1^  the  3d  of  December,  Congress  commenced  its 
k  session.  Its  members  shared  in  the  excitement 
ftwhich  prevailed  throughoul  the  country.  Many 
Pfmitless  efforts  were  made  in  the  House  to  elect  a 
,  speaker.  The  number  of  balloitings  was  sixty- 
3,  occupying  the  apace  of  twenty  days.  This 
inpreccdented  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  "  free  soil"  mem- 
hrrs,  who,  Lhough  few  in  numbers,  were  able  to  prevent 
cither  of  the  great  patties  from  eflecting  a  choice.  The  dem- 
ocraiic  csniJidaie,  Mr.  Cobb,  however,  was  at  length  elected. 
The  message  of  General  Taylor  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
a  revision  of  the  tarifl*,  improvementa  in  rivers  and  harbours,  strict 
neutrality  in  relation  to  foreign  contending  powers,  and  the  esiab- 
lisbment  of  a  branch-mint  in  California,  and  also  recommended  the 
admission  of  that  territory  with  the  constitution  she  had  already 
formed. 

Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  Clay  presented  a  series  of  carefully 
digested  resolutions  designed  to  settle  amicably  all  the  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  North  and  the  South  growing  out  of  the  subject 
of  slavery.  These  resolutions  he  supported,  on  a  subsequent  day, 
by  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  masterly  speeches  in  the  whole 
range  of  ancient  or  modem  oratory.  He  had  no  personal  aspirations 
of  a  political  nature^be  should  soon  pass  away — he  should  soon  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  censure,  but  he  wished  to  make  one 
more  eRbrl  in  behalf  of  the  country  which  he  loved,  which  he  had 
served  so  long,  and  which  would  be  dear  to  his  heart  to  the  latest 
hour  of  his  existence.     The  Union  itself  was  in  danger.     Many 
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pUMM  BO  kmger  iboai^  of  a  Mpuitkm  with  dnad,  or  mmttai 
Bt  iha  oihimttM  oT  civil  w&r.  ■*  Sit "  mid  ilw  TaiwnUa  MttMaiB, 
■I  imfdon genllMDeii,  I  adjure  tham,  wtMdtnr  ftom tho 8o«di  ortW 
Noitfa,  by  all  they  bold  detr  in  thia  woM^-hy  ill  thmr  lom  oTKb^ 
•rtf — bf  all  tfaoir  TeDeration  Tor  their  aneeatota — by  all  their  gml* 
toda  to  Him  who  haa  beatowed  vpon  iham'  anch  mmniBberad  asA 


cooDtleaa  bleaainga— by  all  the  dndaa  which  ihey  owe  to  i 
— and  by  all  the  dutiea  which  thay  owb  to  themaelTea,  lo  pame,  aot  ' 
•mnly  to  paoae  at  the  edge  or  the  preei|rice,  before  the  fttal  aad 
dangenma  leap  ia  taken  into  the  yawninf  abysa  beldw,  from  wklch 
none  who  eTei  uke  it  ahall  return  in  aafety.*  Thia  apeeck  euriad 
eonrletion  to  the  minda  of  all  unprejudiced  peraona,  and  raised  up 
in  Congreaa  a  powerful  party  faniunble  to  comprtnniae,  and  eon* 
poaed  of  whiga  and  democrata,  of  Northaraera  and  SoullWMni. 
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,  OHN  C.  CALHOUN,  the  great  orator  and  stalei- 
in,  then  senator  from  South  Carolina,  look  a  deep 
1  the  great  qiiestiona  which  were  agitating 
)(the  country,  and  though  extremely  feeble  in  health, 
^  sometimes  took  part  in  ihe  discussiona  of  the  Senate. 
He  wan  unwell  when  he  left  home,  and  his  malady 
bwas  greatly  increased  by  his  labours  and  mental  anxiety  at 
jWashington.  Yet  even  fiom  the  bed  of  sickness  he  could 
not  forbear  to  lid  up  his  warning  Toice  against  meaaurea 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  benefit  the  North  at  the  expense 
uf  the  South.  At  this  critical  and,  we  might  perhaps  say  decisive, 
period,  this  great  champion  of  Southern  interests,  the  man  whose 
station  as  an  eloquent  advocate  and  faithful  defender  of  the  rights  of 
the  South,  and  whose  place  in  the  atfectiozis  of  the  Soulhern  people 
can  never  again  be  filled,  was  removed  by  death  from  the  turbulent 
arena  of  poliiical  atiifo,  while  yet  the  dark  cloud  of  disunion  seamed 
to  hover  over  his  beloved  country.  The  funeral  obsequies  of  this 
great  man,  and  the  honours  everywhere  paid  to  bis  memory,  denton- 
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•trated  the  respect  which  all  partiec  enteitused  tan  Us  ekuaetai^ 
■lid  showed,  in  the  siost  ifopressire  sad  touching  msiuieTt  that  bin 
constitaents  were  deeply  sensible  thst  their  strqog  pillar  had' 
lemoTed,  snd  thst  its  loss  wss  indeed  irrepaisble. 

Mr.  Cslhoan  wss  bom  in  Abbeyville  district.  Sooth  Csiolina, 
the  18th  of  March,  1782.    He  was  of  sn  Irish  family.    Hia  fodtAr,- 
Patrick  Calhonn,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  sad  at  an  esrly  sge  came  lo 
Pennsylrsnia,  whence  be  went  to  the  western  pert  of  Virginia,  and 
removed  to  South  Carolina  in  the  year  1756.    Mr.  Calhonn^  mother 
was  a  Miss  Caldwell,  of  Charleston,  Virginia.    His  esrly  meana  of 
instraction  were  limited  by.  his  location  in  a  newly-settbd  conntiy, 
among  a  sparse  population,  sustained  by  emigrants  firom  Viiginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  but  little  connection  with  the  lower  coontij 
of  South  Carolina.    At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  pot  mder  ths 
charge  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Waddol,  in  Colombia  oodnif, 
Georgia ;  but  he  had  scsrcely  commenced  his  literary  conise,  befim 
hb  father  and  sister  died.    His  tescber,  occupied  with  his  clericat 
duties,  was  a  good  deal  absent  from  home :  on  his  second  maniagv 
he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  academy.    Under  his  instractioii,  jomig 
Calhoun  progressed  with  great  rapidity.    Before  this,  howavar,  he 
had  availed  himself  of  the  sdvantage  of  a  small  library,  and  biwsma 
deeply  interested  in  the  perusal  of  history.     In  1802,  be  became  a 
student  in  Yale  College,  and  two  years  afterwards,  graduated  with  Sk 
reputation  for  great  abilities,  and  with  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  preceptors  and  associates.     He  afterwards  studied  law,  and  finr 
a  few  years  practised  in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina.     He  senred 
for  a  few  years  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  his  great  mind 
has  left  upon  her  statute-book  impressions  of  great  practical  im- 
portance to  society.     He  came  into  Congress  at  a  time  of  deep 
and   exciting   interest.      The   invincibility  of  Great   Britain  had 
almost   become   proverbial.       But   Mr.    Calhoun,   in    conjunction' 
with   Henry   Clay   and  others,   among   whom   were    Chevea  and 
Lowndes,  sustained  the  war  of  1812  throughout,  and  forever  asso- 
ciated their  names  with  the  glorious  history  of  that  period.     At  the 
close  of  Madison^s  administration,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
sages  of  the  republic.     In  1817,  Mr.  Monroe  offered  him  a  place  in 
his  cabinet.     His  friends  feared  lest  his  bright  reputation  might  be 
tarnished  in  this  new  sphere  of  action.    Their  fears  were  groundleaa. 
He  assumed  the  duties  of  the  War  Department,  and  what  was  com- 
plex and  confused,  he  soon  reduced  to  simplicity  and  order.     His 
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organization  of  the  department,  and  his  manoor  of  discharging  ila 
undefined  duties,  have  the  impresa  of  originality  and  the  sanction  of 
experience.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  as  Vice-President  on 
ihe  4th  of  March,  1825,  having  remained  in  the  War  Department 
more  than  seven  years.  As  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body,  he 
had  the  universal  respect  of  its  membera.  Posterity  will  do  justice 
lo  tbe  part  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  acted  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  the  federal  government.  [See  p.  526.] 
Tbe  death  of  Mr.  Upshur  left  vacant  ibe  Slate  Department,  which, 
by  the  common  consent  of  all  parties,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  called  to 
fill.  "  Under  Calhoun'ti  counsel,"  says  one  of  his  eulogists,  "  Texas 
was  brought  into  the  Union ;  his  name  is  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  history — thai  of  one  republic  being  an- 
nexed to  another  by  voluntary  consent."  His  connection  with  tbe 
executive  department  of  (be  federal  government  terminat<^d  with  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Tyler.  While  Secretary  of  Slate,  he  won  the 
conlidence  and  respect  of  foreign  ambassadors.  His  dispatches  were 
marked  by  clearness,  sagacity,  and  boldness. 

-j;'"  R.  CALHOUN  was  an  acul«  reasoner,  well  versed 
all  tbe  subtleties  of  logic.     Perhaps  no  man  wae 
er  belter  qualified  to  make  "  the  worse  appear  the 
hlieiier  reason  ;"   perhaps,  too,  his  Souihern  views 
an<i  prejudices  were  sometimes  allowed  too  nmcb 
inliueace  over  bis  judgment  ;  but  his  sincerity,  his 
legrity,  his  Jove  of  truth,  sad  bis  pure  and  incor- 
ruptible patriotism,  were   always  conceded   even    by  Us 
strongest  political  opponenls.     A  statue  of  this  distinguished 
Lucuted  by  Hiram  Powers,  the  great  American 
sculptor,  then  residing  in  Italy. 

For  months  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  subjects.  A  proposi- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Foote  to  refer  the  wbole  matter  to  a  committee 
of  thirteen.  Al^er  a  long  debate  this  course  was  adopted,  and  the 
committee  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman.  On  the 
Stb  of  May,  he  presented  the  report  of  the  committee,  iocluding  the 
famous  "  Compromise  or  Omnibus  Bill,"  the  measures  proposed  in 
which  were  as  follows  ; 

1 .  The  admission  of  any  new  Slate  or  States  formed  out  of  Texas 
to  be  postponed  until  ibey  aball  hereafter  present  themselves  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  when  it  will  be  the  duty  of  CongreH 
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iairij  and  fuiUiilly  to  ttiociite  iIm  canpa^  with  T*iu  hf 
■noh  new  Suia  or  Sutm. 

3.  The  ulmiMion  finthwilb  of  CalifonU  into  tLe  UnioD*  ~Ut-^ 
boundariea  %)m  haa  prapoaed.  .  T 

3.  The  OBtabliahinent  of  temtorinl  gOTemmenll,  wilbnnt  t^ 
Wilmot  proviao,  for  Neir  M«ucn  and  Utah,  oinbracing'all  ths  .uc^ 
lofy  racentljr  acquired  by  ihe  United  Sutea  fnHn  Mexico,  not  co^ 
Uined  in  the  boundariea  of  California. 

4.  The  combination  of  iheaa  two  Uat-menttoaed  moaanrM  m  dw 
•una  bill. 

5.  The  eatabliahment  of  the  weatem  and  northern  bonndariesaf 
Texia,  and  the  excluaion  from  her  jariadiction  of  all  New  Hoziop^ 
with  the  grant  to  Texas  of  n  pecuniary  Hjuiralent;  and  the  aoctiM 
for  that  purpow  to  be  incorporated  ip  the  bill  admiUiag  Califitnii^ 
and  eatabliahing  territorial  govemmmiia  for  Utah  and  New  Matinti 

6.  More  effectual  enactments  of  law  lo  aecure  tha  pmmpt  dalinqr 
of  paraotu  bound  to  aerrice  or  tabor  in  one  State,  under  Iha  law* 
thareof,  who  eacape  into  anMbar  State. 

7.  Abataining  from  abolishing  aiavery;  bnt,underabeaTf  p^aal^, 
pnhibiliog  the  aUve-trade  in  the  District  of  ColonriM.   '. 

BOR  months  thia  report  waa  the  apWlllr"irf'»^t^ 
kapirited  and,  we  are  aorry  to  add,  aii|r^  gaifrlii^M 
Fdiacuaaion  in  the  Senate.  Almost  emijr  intabar 
(  entered  the  Held  of  iluhatc.  The  dignity  of  that 
high  branch  of  the  legisl:iture  was  sadly  lowered 
by  the  rash  retort  and  disgruccful  persona]  invectire 
kvbiL-h  senators  permitted  themselves  to  indulge.  Bnt 
violence  of  political  controversy  was  soon  to  be  rebuked, 
I,  for  a  moment,  arrested  by  a  solemn,  unexpected,  and 
riili:irly  afllictive  dispensation  of  Providence. 
Grencral  Tayliir  had  paiiicipsted  in  the  celebration  of  the  ever- 
memoralilc  \ih  uf  July,  and  bad  suffered  greatly  from  exposure  and 
fatigue.  On  ilie  0th  he  waa  attacked  with  a  violent  cholera  murbua, 
and  on  lh<-  i^ih.  liia  illness,  which  had  not  been  regarded  as  danger- 
ous, enileil  III  deaih.  As  no  man,  since  the  days  of  Washington, 
hadbern  m<iri'  l<elaved  than  General  Taylor,  the  eOect  of  the  newa 
of  his  dejth,  when  borne  upon  the  lightning  wings  of  the  telegraph, 
can  belter  be  imugined  than  described.  The  heart  of  the  nation 
almost  ceased  lo  beat.  Sadnesa  and  gloom  filled  every  mansion,  and 
reached  every  cottage  in  the  land.    Eren  the  most  indifferoDt  and 
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insensible  felt  as  if  a  father,  a  counsellor,  a  protector,  and  a  friend 
had  been  taken  from  their  side.  Il  was  difficult  to  bow  submis- 
aively  to  the  iireTeTsible  decree  of  Providence.  In  every  cilj, 
buildings  ahrouded  in  the  aable  habilimenta  of  woe,  the  tolling  bell, 
the  solemn  and  plainiive  etraina  of  moumful  music,  ibe  funeral  pro 
cession,  and  the  funeral  oration  spoke  eloquently,  but  inadequately 
of  the  deep  and  inexpressible  grief  which  had  filled  erery  heart. 
He  who  had  been  bo  long  inured  to  the  bardahip'a  of  a  auMier'a 
life — who,  even  in  the  winter  of  his  days,  had  aafely  borne  the 
toils  and  miraculously  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  fields  of  Mexico, 
who  had  never  aurrrndered  to  an  enemy  of  his  country — the  be- 
loved hero  and  the  beloved  Pieaident,  had  fallen  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, white  enjoying  the  reward  of  hia  services,  and  the 
affection  and  veneraiion  of  a  grateful  people.  He  had  fought  hie 
last  battle,  and  surtenilercd  only  where  all  must  surrender — to  a 
foe  whose  victory,  suoiier  or  later,  is  inevitably  sure.  He  left 
behind,  as  a  priceleaa  legacy,  the  bright  example  of  a  man  who, 
to  use  his  own  dying  words,  had,  throughout  life,  "  endeavoured  to 
do  his  duty." 

\  ENEItAL  ZACHARY  TAYLOR,  the  second  son 
of  Culonel  Richard  Taylor,  was  bom  in  Orange 
^county,  Virginia,  in  November,  1784.  About  two 
jrud  years  ago,  his  ancestors  emigrated  from 
land,  and  settled  in  Eastern  Virginia.  After 
,'lisiinguishiiig  himself  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  his  father, 
''iibuut  the  year  1790,  left  Virginia  for  Kentucky,  aeltled  on 
"  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  and  for  years  endured  the- 
y  iriuU  then  inseparable  from  a  border  life.  The  shrill 
whoop,  the  fleam  of  the  tomahawk,  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  riHe,  the  homestead  saved  by  the  courage  of  hia  father,  were 
among  his  earliest  recollections.  It  was  in  scenes  like  these  that 
his  young  nerves  acquired  firmness,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
military  education  and  character  wa«  laid.  He  was  sent  to  school 
at  an  early  age.  The  venerable  Elisha  Ayers,  now  residing  in 
Fresion,  Connecticut,  was  hia  teacher ;  and  we  have  often  heard 
him  descant  with  rapture  on  the  quick  apprehension  of  his  quondam 
pupil,  his  studious  habits,  and  the  many  other  excellences  of  hia 
character. 

In  his  eailier  militmy  exploita,  which  won  scarcely  less  glorious 
than  ihoae  of  hii  Uur  fT"*f  igm.  ha  diiplkyad  all  those  renurkable 
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tniHB  of  chaimetOT  which  haTe  siaee  «lieit«d  the  M^aili 
of  hio  comitryiiieii  and  of  the  world.     Im  1808|  ho  omoprf  ftti 
wnay  m  first  Ueatenaiit,  in  the  7th  regiment  of  infantrf,  nad 
inf  soon  diatingiiiehed  himself  in  border  skirmishee  with  the 
•gesy  end  in  the  bloody  bottle  of  Tippeoinoe,  was  pmnotod  to  A0 
rsnk  of  captain.    In  the  war  of  1 813,  Captain  Taylor  was  iotmaioA 
with  the  defence  of  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash*    Its  works  #oiw 
in  a  miserable  condition,  and  it  was  garrisoned  by  only  ^kf  mtmi 
thirty  of  whom  were  disabled  by  sickness.    Yet,  with  this  feebler 
aid,  he  immediately  began  to  repair  the  fortifications.    Thooe  woiw 
hardly  completed  when,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Septeoibor,  181% 
an  alarm  shot  summoned  him  from  a  bed  of  ferer  to  meet  the  atlad^ 
of  a  large  force  of  the  Miami  Indians.    The  sentinels  are  driviea  ia^ 
a  blockhonse  is  fired  by  the  enemy,  and  a  thick  diechargo  of  btfUHf 
and  arrows  is  poured  in  upon  the  fort.    The  howlingsof  the  s<fag— 
heard  in  the  darkness  of  Uie  night,  the  shrieks  of  women  aad  eliil* 
dren,  the  terror  of  the  sick,  and  the  apparently  certain  deatmctioK  of 
the  garrison,  would  have  forced  almost  any  other  leader  to  snrrondor 
in  despair ;  but  nothing  could  shake  the  calm  brarery,  or  diolink 
the  cool  judgment  of  the  youthful  commander.     Inspin^  bj-^fa 
with  a  portion  of  his  own  energy,  the  soldiers  eztingiiiil)lrflMl  tMMSy 
and  for  six  hours  retud  the  fire  of  the  Indians  until  daybreak  enahleo 
the  whites  to  aim  with  greater  precision  ;  soon  after  which  tho  In- 
dians disperse  arid  retreat  down  the  river.     One  of  hia  auperior 
officers,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  says,  *'  The  firm 
and  almost  unparalleled  defence  of  Fort  Harrison  by  Captain  Zachary 
Taylor  has  raised  him  a  fabric  of  character  not  to  be  aflTocted  by 
eulogy."    It  procured  for  him  the  rank  of  brevet  major  in  the  Ameri- 
can army.     In  1 832,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and, 
soon  aflcr  the  commencement  of  the  Florida  war,  he  was  ordered  to 
that  territory.     Here,  in  constant  and  arduous  service,  he  conlinned 
to  distinguish  himself;  and  his  whole  career  was  such  as  to  increase 
the  confidence  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  While  in  Florida  he 
fought  with  the  Seminoles  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Okee-Chobee 
— T-a  battle  remarkable  for  the  bravery  and  skill  displayed  on  both  sides. 
Seven  hundred  Indian  warriors  occupied  a  dense  hammock,  with  a 
small  but  nearly  impassable  stream  in    front,  their  flanks  being 
secured  by  swamps  that  were  altogether  impassable.     Colonel  Tay- 
lor's force  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  men,  composed  partly  of 
raw  volunteers.     With  great  exertion,  our  soldiers,  sinking  nesrly  to 
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the  middte  in  mire,  cross  ike  stream  under  a  most  galling  lire,  and 
s  close  and  deeperaie  conflict  eniuea.  In  one  of  our  companies 
only  Tour  privaies  escape  unharmed.  During  the  fight.  Colonel 
Taylor  is  constantly  passing  on  horseback  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  within  range  of  the  Indian  rifles,  without  the  least  seeming 
regard  for  his  personal  safely.  The  whiles  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory— a  victory  which  broke  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Seminoles, 
and  gained  for  its  hero  the  tbankf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates — a  victory  whose  importance  was  still  further  acknowledged 
by  the  promotion  of  Taylor  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet, 
for  "  distinguished  services  in  the  battle  of  Okee-Chobee  in  Florida." 
The  glorious  victories  of  General  Taylor  in  the  late  war  with  Mex- 
ico, have  already  occupied  die  attention  of  our  readers.  In  person. 
General  Taylor  was  about  the  middle  height,  and  was  a  hitle  in- 
clined to  corpulency.  His  countenance  strongly  indicated  the  real 
benevolence  of  his  heart.  As  a  military  chief,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  Bland  in  the  very  first  rank.  He  was  not  inditferent  to  the  good 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  was  not  desirous  of  political  pro- 
ferment. At  his  inauguration,  his  appearance  was  ao  unassuming 
that  many  persons  could  not,  without  difficulty,  believe  that  he  wm 
the  general  whose  fame  bad  filled  the  civilized  world.  What  would 
have  been  his  policy  had  he  lived,  cannot  of  course  be  known  witli 
certainty  ;  there  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  it  would 
have  promoted  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 


■  iitABV  vitLXomi, 


FTER  iwoper  < 
U  deceaged  Preaident,  the  btuiiiMi  of  Congraia  was 
/  again  reaamed.  On  tha  10th  of  Jul^,  1830,  ih* 
-  Hon.  Millard  FiUmora  tooh  tha  oxih  pnaczilMd  kf 
.  th«  CoDstiutioD,  aad  succMded  G«R«nl  Ti^or  is 
Pr«Bideni  of  iho  United  Sutea.  Mr.  Filiate*  ww 
born  on  the  7th  of  January,  1 800,  at  Summei  Hill,  is  Cajrags 
County,  New  York.  He  enjoyed  only  the  BdruitagBB  of 
common  schools  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  was  ap- 
prcmirt'd  to  the  wool-carding  business,  in  Livingaton  County. 
Here  he  lemained  font  years,  in  the  mean  time  devooring  the  con* 
tents  of  the  village  library.  Judge  Waterwood,  a  sound  lawyer  and 
a  benevolent  man,  perceiving  hia  talents,  prevailed  on  him  to  quit 
his  intended  occupation,  and  comninice  the  study  of  law  in  his 
office.  In  I629i  and  the  two  succeeding  yean,  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature ;  and  it  was  principally  throng  bis  actirity, 
seal,  and  eloquence,  that  the  laws  for  ioiprisoninent  Ibr  debt  were 
partially  repealed.  In  1632,  he  wai  elected  to  Congreas,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatives.  In  1 836,  he  greatly  dis< 
tinguished  himself  by  his  report  on  the  New  Jersey  caae. 

The  new  cabinet  of  Mr.  Fillmore  conaisted  of  Daniel  Webstar,  of 
Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury ;  Charlea  M.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  Secre- 
tary of  War;  William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  Alexander  H.  H.  Stewart,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  tha 
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Interior ;  Nslhan  K.  Hall,  of  New  York,  Postrauter- General ;  »nd 
John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  Attorney-General.  A  cabinet  of 
great  ability,  and  one  which  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  country. 

j^HE  discussion  of  the  Compromise  Bill,  with  all  its 
■  violence  and  seclional  jealousies,  was  now  con- 
I  tinued.  The  bill  was  brought  out  under  faTOurable 
f  auspices,  and  supported  by  the  powerful  argumente 
and  eloquence  of  Clay,  Webster,  Foote,  Dickinson, 
Cass,  and  ma.ny  others.  Moderate  men  and  the 
jnda  of  the  Union  everywhere  had,  therefore,  great  hopes 
its  success.  But  the  message  of  General  Taylor  had 
rely  recommended  the  admission  of  California,  the  other 
-  quefijcms  being  leA  to  the  future,  and  tenitorial  govemmenta 
provided  for  New  Mexico  and  Uiah,  as  they  might  be  in  a  condition 
lo  demand  them.  This  message  was  insiBied  on  by  some  members 
of  the  government,  and  by  their  friends  of  the  press,  u  defining  the 
course  of  the  administration  ;  and  its  high  authority,  coiid>ined  with 
other  causes,  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  Compromiao  Bill.  But 
essentially  the  same  measures  in  separate  bills  were  adopted  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  On  the  26th  of  August,  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  passed  both  houses.  A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  ad* 
justment  of  the  boundary  of  Tezas,  and  the  establishment  of  a  terri- 
torial government  over  New  Mexico.  California  was  admitted  with 
a  constitution  by  which  slavery  is  forever  prohibited.  Utah,  when- 
ever admitted  into  the  Union,  was  to  be  received  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  i\s  own  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  lime  of  its  ad- 
mission. The  peaceful  settlement  of  the  exciting  questions  which 
had  threatened  disunion,  if  not  civil  war,  greatly  relieved  the  public 
mind  throughout  the  country.  To  complete  the  matter,  a  bill  abolish- 
ing the  domestic  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  received 
the  sanction  of  both  houaes  of  Congress.  This  session  of  Congress 
closed  on  the  30th  of  September. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  case  of  Dr.  John  White  Webster, 
a  professor  in  the  medical  college  of  Boston,  and  under  sentence  of 
death  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  George  Farkman,  a  very  Wealthy  physi* 
cian  of  Boston,  excited  the  deepest  sensation  throughout  the  coon* 
try.  The  high  standing  of  the  parties,  the  horrid  details  of  the  mur- 
der, and  the  doubts  which,  notwithstanding  the  conclusive  nature  of 
the  evidence,  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  with  regard  to  the  guilt 
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of  the  accuBtd,  rendered  the  subject  one  of  absorbing  interest,  anil, 
indeed,  draw  tho  stieniion  of  the  whole  ciriiized  world.  It  waa 
difficult  to  bclievo  that  &  man  in  Prnfcaaor  Wcbater'a  position  would 
commit  such  a  deed,  mrrely  to  escape  the  payment  of  a  few  bun* 
drcd  dollars.  But  all  dnubia  wera  at  length  removed  by  the  confoa- 
■ion  of  the  prisoner  himself.  The  moat  earneat  effoTts  wera  made 
to  obtain  a  commutation  of  punishment ;  but  they  were  tinsuGcaaafii], 
and  the  unhappy  man  was  executed  on  the  30lh  of  Atiguat. 

A  mora  jilraning  source  of  excitement  was  found  in  ifaa  arrival  of 
Jenny  hind,  iliu  cclchrated  Swedish  songitlreaa,  and,  probably,  in 
Tocal  miuic,  the  grentest  artist  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  The 
faacination  of  her  manncra,  and  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  no  less 
than  her  unrivalled  talents,  contributed  to  win  for  her  a  popularity 
never  before  or  since  enjoyed  by  any  musical  performer. 

NOTHEK  hero  soon  followed  the  lamented  Taylor 
^in  death.  On  the  19lh  of  November,  Col.  Richard 
I  M.  Johnson,  former  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Siati-e,  died  at  his  residence,  in  Scott  County, 
I  Kentucky,  in  the  OSth  year  of  his  age.  His  gallant 
ichiercments  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  have 
cnrolloJ  his  name  among  those  of  our  graateat  heroes. 
General  Harrison,  who  commanded  the  American  forces  in 
this  battle,  found  his  most  efficient  aid  in  the  bravery  of 
Colonel  Johnson,  who,  ai  the  head  of  his  regiment,  dashed 
through  ihe  enimy's  lines,  throwing  ihom  into  complete  diaorder ; 
whi'n,  an  attack  being  also  made  in  the  rear,  the  enemy  were  com- 
ptdled  to  surrender.  The  famous  Tecumseh  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Johnson  himself.  While  a  member  of  Congreas,  he  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  by  his  celebrated  Sunday  Mail  Report 
against  the  suspension  of  the  Sunday  mails.  The  people  of  many 
parts  of  New  England  will  remember  with  pleasure  the  visit  of  Col. 
Johnson  in  1813. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  whose  passage  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, met  with  severe  opposition  in  the  free  States,  and  attempts 
to  enforce  it  soineiimi's  led  lo  scenes  of  popular  tumult  and  commo- 
tion. On  its  first  passage,  the  law  had  created  great  excitemeat  at 
the  North,  and  was  by  many  persons  declared  to  be  unconstitutional, 
as  It  seemed  to  eontravene  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  and  deny  to 
the  fugitive  any  thing  like  a  fair  and  imparti:il  trial.  The  opinion 
of  the  Atiotney-Genetal,  Mr.  Crittenden,  that  the  law  did  not  con- 
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tmdict  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  ms  not  lulEciaiit  lo  silence  the 
apposition  of  the  Northern  abolitioniats. 

The  first  application  or  the  law  was  in  the  caee  of  James  Hamlet. 
He  was  arreeted  on  the  27ih  of  September,  in  ihe  city  of  New  York, 
examined  before  the  United  States  CommissioDer,  and  was  delivered 
a  hia  claimant. 

f  N  Detroit,  the  arrest  of  a  negro,  as  ai^  alleged  fugi- 
9  slave,  created  ao  much  excitement,  with  threats 
of  violent  rescue,  that  the  miliiary  were  called  out, 
and,  wiih  loaded  arms,  escorted  the  fugitive  from  the 
prison  to  the  court-room.  The  matter  was  finalljr 
compromised  by  the  purchase  of  the  alave,  by  pnh- 
c  subscription,  for  the  sum  of  8500.  This  case  occurred 
I  ihe  early  part  of  October,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
jiiih  occurred  the  famous  case  of  the  CraAs  in  Bos* 
William  and  Ellen  Crafts,  reputed  fugitive  slaves, 
resided  in  the  city  of  Boston.  William  H.  Hughes  and  John 
Knight,  as  agenia  for  ihe  owner  of  the  fugitives,  visited  Boston  for 
the  purpose  of  cl&iming  them.  After  much  delay,  they  procured  the 
issue  of  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  slaves,  but  were  themselves  arrested 
as  kidnappers,  put  under  heavy  bonds,  surrounded  and  hissed  by  the 
populace,  again  arrested  for  violation  of  law,  and  finally  compelled 
to  leave  without  effecting  the  object  of  iheir  mission.  The  fugi- 
tives, who  had  been  in  concealment,  aflerwards  left  the  country  for 
England. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  Henty  Long  was  arrested  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  event  caused  much  excitement,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  resist  the  law.  On  the  8ih  of  January,  1851,  Judge 
Judson,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  delivered  his  opinion  of 
the  case  before  a  densely  crowded  audience,  and  ordered  the  sur- 
render of  the  fugitive  lo  his  claimant. 

On  the  I5th  of  February,  a  slave,  named  Shadrach,  was  arrested 
in  Boston.  The  consequences  were  a  scene  of  great  popular  tumult, 
and  the  subsequent  rescue  of  the  prisoner  by  the  moh.  The  claim* 
ant  was  John  De  Bree,  of  Norfolk,  pnrser  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Hia  attorney  secured  the  arrest  of  Shadrach,  and  had  him  brought 
up  for  examination.  A  delay,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  preparation, 
being  asked  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  granted  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  court-room  is  partially  deserted.  A  company, 
principally  of  coloured  persona,  rush  in,  rescue  the  slave  from  (he 
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handi  of  the  nunhat  wad  hii  aaiiitinti,  uid  bear  him  Awmy  in  tii- 
umpb.  A  powerrul  sonsatian  wai  produced  thToughont  tbe  coudUt- 
The  attention  of  government  waa  aroused,  and  tfae  President  aota- 
municated  a  message  lo  Cmigress  in  relation  to  the  subject.  Mean- 
while, the  fugitive  eflected  his  escape.  Several  peraons  were  ar- 
rested and  tried  for  aiding  in  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  execution  of 

la  the  case  of  Sims,  arrested  in  Boston  on  the  3d  of  April,  ihe 
law  was  successfully  enforced.  An  effort  to  take  the  prisoaer  from 
the  United  States  Marshal,  and  bring  him  before  the  Stale  court  for 
having  indicted,  with  a  knife,  a  severe  wound  upon  the  officer  who 
ted  him,  was  overruled,  and  the  fugitive  waa  Bnally  sent 
a  master. 

N  the  2d  of  December,  1850,  Congreaa  assembled, 
,  and  the  tirst  annual  message  from  President  Fill- 
e  was  communicated  to  both  houses  on  the 
e  day.  The  accompanying  report  of  the  Sec- 
jf  reiary  of  the  Treasury  showed  that  the  receipts 
)  the  Treasury  exceeded  the  expenditures  by 
e  than  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  public  debt  had 
been  reduced  lo  about  $495,277.  Among  the  important  acts 
of  llic  session  was  the  passage  of  ihc  Reform  Postage  Bill. 
It  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Although  the 
rates  of  [wslayo  arc  still  higher  than  many  of  the  friends  of  reform 
wiulicd  ihi'in  to  be,  the  reduction  is  considerable,  and  will,  by  in- 
cteasitig  liie  facilities  for  correspondence,  undoubtedly  be  of  great 
service  to  the  country.  In  connection  with  the  Reform  Postage 
Law,  a  new  silver  coin,  of  the  value  of  throe  cents,  was  authorized 
lo  be  issued  from  itie  Mint.  The  larifl'was  amended  at  this  session 
by  the  passage  of  a  new  Appraisement  Bill,  providing:  1st,  That 
imported  articles  shall  bo  appraised  at  their  market  value  at  the 
period  of  exportation  ;  3d,  That  to  this  value  shall  be  added  all  costs 
and  charges,  excepting  insurance,  and  including  the  charge  of  com- 
mission ;  and  3d,  Thai  these  charges  shall  be  made  as  the  true  value 
at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  be  entered.  This  established  the 
principle  of  a  "home  valuation,''  for  which  the  friends  of  a  high 
tariff  have  lung  contended.  The  session  terminated  on  the  4th  of 
March. 

Early  in  May,  the  Erie  Railroad  was  opened.     It  extends  from 
Piermont,  on  the  Hudson,  21  miles  above  the  city  of  New  York,  lo 
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Dunlurli,  on  Lake  Erie,  k  distance  of  436  miles.  This  touI — the 
greatest  work  ever  undertaken  by  private  enteiprise^connecta  the 
Ocean  with  the  Far  West,  passing  through  the  tnoat  populous  and 
wealthy  State  of  the  Union,  and,  like  some  mighty  artery  for  the 
circulation  of  the  life-blood,  conveying  the  products  of  the  West, 
and  the  manufactures  and  impoTtations  of  the  East ;  while  countless 
thousands  avail  themselves  of  an  easy  and  pleasant  mode  of  travel' 
ling  through  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  country. 
The  occasion  of  its  completion  and  opening  was  graced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Chief  Magistmie  of  the  Nation  and  several  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  Along  the  entire  route,  the  people  turn  out  in  masses 
to  hoaotir  their  distinguished  visitors  and  the  great  event  which 
called  them  hither;  and  speeches  and  celebrations  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  entire  cost  of  this  road  was  about  ^24,000,000.  The 
T  rail  is  used  through  its  whole  length.  It  employs  over  100  en- 
gines, and  nearly  400  men. 

,'  N  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  was  strongly  drawn  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  or  the 
"  World's  Fair,"  at  London ;  an  exhibition  planned, 
we  believe,  by  bis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
and  one  which  will  confer  lasting  honour  upon  his 
I,  BS  marking  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
progtes)  of  the  human  race.  Although  the  American  de- 
I  partjiient  at  this  exhibition  was  necessarily  inferior  in  some 
leapecii  to  those  of  some  other  nations,  yet,  in  some  of  those 
arts  generally  regarded  as  useful  rather  than  ornamental,  the  iuren- 
tive  genius  of  our  people  shone  with  pre-eminent  lustre.  The  vic- 
tory obtained  by  the  yacht  America,  in  a  trial  of  speed,  created  • 
great  sensation  in  both  hemispheres,  snd  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
English  to  our  decided  superiority  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  if  not 
in  that  of  sesmanship.  An  American,  Mr.  Hobbs,  slso  gained  great 
celebrity  by  exhibiting  a  lock  which,  for  the  purpoae  of  securing 
property,  waa  found  decidedly  superior  to  every  other. 

Let  us  now  recur  to  the  contemplsted  invasion  of  Cuba.  N'ot- 
withstanding  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  an  expedition  for 
the  purpose  just  mentioned  lefl  New  Orleans  on  the  25lh  of  April, 
1850,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  succeeding  month.  It  consisted  of 
from  five  to  seven  himdred  men,  tmder  the  oommand  of  Greneral 
I  LopM,  ta  «ziled  Cuban  of  some  note,  and  considerable 
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inilitai7  experience.  The  oitensible  abject  or  this  movement  wis  ft 
voyage  to  C&liromia,  mnd  many,  it  \a  aaid,  enlisted  under  this  ssem- 
ance.  'I'he  busioeas  was  conducted  with  a  secrecy,  which  pre- 
vented  the  knowledge  of  ihc  American  goreninient,  and  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Sjianish  cunsula. 

N  ibe  lOih  of  May,  just  before  daylight,  GenanI 
.  Lo[ie2  landed  his  furcea  at  Cardenas,  a  small  town 
n  the  northeaatem  portion  of  the  island.  A  cOOt- 
I  bat  ensues  between  the  invaders  and  the  garriMiii, 
1^  and  results  in  the  deft-at  of  the  latter.  The  Gov- 
>r  is  tftken  prisoner,  ihe  palace  plundered,  end 
■ihe  public  money  seized.  Hut  this  triumph  is  of  short  dnrs- 
lion.  Abuuidaylighi,  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  appear,  march- 
ing; upon  iho  town,  when  the  invadera  demand  to  be  recoD- 
ducifit  lo  their  vessels,  in  which  they  make  the  best  of  their 
way  towards  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  reaching  Key  West  jnat 
in  lime  to  escape  a  Spanish  war-steamer  sent  to  pursuo  them.  Some 
of  lliL-  party  being  left  brliind,  are  captured  and  sent  to  Havana. 
The  rust  scatter  themselves  about  Key  West,  and  beg  their  way 
home,  while  fiopez  himself  reaches  Savannah  and  Now  Orteaas  in 
safety,  in  spite  of  attempts  to  detain  him  on  a  criminal  charge,  made 
■t  the  instigation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  failing  from  want  of 
evidence  or  proper  jurisdiction,  or  fur  some  other  reason.  Abont 
the  s;iinu  limr,  the  Susnn  Loud  atjd  aiiutlif  r  vessel  were  captured 
olT  the  coast  of  Cuba,  with  one  hundred  men,  collected  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  island,  but  who  Bubse<iucnily  declared  ihal  they  embarked 
under  false  pretences,  and  supposed  they  were  going  to  California. 
After  much  negotiation,  it  being  clearly  seen  that  our  government 
had  done  all  in  its  power  to  suppress  the  expedition,  the  prisoners 
were  sent  home,  and  a  good  understanding  once  more  established 
with  the  Spanish  authorities.  Genera]  Quitman,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Mexican  war,  and  General  (lenderson,  were  prosecuted,  at 
the  instance  of  the  government,  as  secret  abettors  of  the  expedition. 
The  trials  ended  in  the  early  part  of  1851,  when,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient evidence,  the  defendants  were  acquitted.  Active  measures 
being  taken  by  the  government,  the  operations  of  the  invaders  were 
checked  for  a  season. 

I^ate  in  July,  the  news  arrived  that  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Cuba 
had  taken  up  anns  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
and  achieving  the  political  independence  of  the  island.     On  the  2d, 
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a  pronunciamento  had  been  issued  by  the  revolutionists,  whose  head- 
quarters were  in  the  vicinity  of  Principe,  which,  with  some  smaller 
towns,  was  said  to  have  declared  for  freedom.  In  several  skirmishes 
the  insurgents  seem  to  have  been  the  victors.  Meanwhile,  an  ex- 
pedition from  the  United  States,  under  Lopez,  was  fitted  out  to  aid 
the  revolutionary  party.  On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  August,  the 
General,  with  about  480  men,  effected  a  landing  at  Playtas,  about 
twenty  leagues  from  Havana.  Loaving  Colonel  Crittenden  at  this 
point  with  about  100  men  in  charge  of  the  stores,  he  proceeded  with 
the  remainder  of  his  force  to  the  town  of  Las  Posas.  The  inhabi- 
tants fled  as  he  approached,  neither  joining  his  standard  nor  giving 
him  aid  or  encouragement  of  any  kind.  The  day  after  landing,  Col. 
Crittenden  was  attacked  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and,  af^er  struggling 
as  long  as  possible,  was  compelled  by  superior  force  to  retire  from 
the  field.  Finding  that  neither  Lopez,  who  was  only  three  miles 
off,  nor  any  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  their  aid,  they  resolved  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  They  procured  small  boats,  and  had 
just  got  to  sea  when  they  were  followed,  and  about  fifty  of  them  were 
captured  on  the  15th  by  the  Spanish  war-steamer  Habanero.  They 
were  carried  to  Havana  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  17th  were  shot  by 
order  of  the  government.  Among  the  unfortunate  victims  were 
several  Americans  of  distinction.  It  was  at  first  reported  that  they 
were  not  tried,  but  shot  immediately,  and  that  their  bodies  were 
shockingly  mutilated,  and  every  possible  indignity  offered  to  their 
remains  by  the  Cuban  populace.  But  these  statements  were  afler 
wards  contradicted.  It  was  said  that  they  were  properly,  tried  and 
condemned,  and  that  after  their  execution  they  were  decently  in- 
terred. Some  of  them,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Crittenden,  wrote 
letters  to  their  friends  at  home,  all  of  which  agreed  that  they  had 
been  grossly  deceived  as  to  the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  Cuba. 
When  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the  fif^y  men  reached  the  United 
States,  ^rcat  excitement  and  indignation  prevailed,  large  meetings 
were  held  in  various  cities,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authori- 
.  ties  in  this  brutal  transaction  was  condemned  without  measure. 
When  the  intelligence  reached  New  Orleans,  with  the  report  of  the 
insults  heaped  upon  the  dead  bodies,  the  popular  agitation  was  over- 
whelming. The  residence  of  the  Spanish  Consul  and  ihe  shops  of 
the  Spaniards  are  attacked,  and  the  office  of  a  Spanish  newspaper 
was  destroyed. 

40  se 
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TT"  HE  remaining  portion  of  the  forces  under  Lopef 
^  Kaa  (inatly  doomed  to  a  limilar  defeat.  On  the 
1 3ih,  ihcy  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Sp>auh 
[roups  at  Las  Posaa.  The  actioD  was  severe,  and 
the  Spaniards  were  repulsed.  Lopez  lost  ^KMit 
lifiy  men,  but  retained  possession  of  the  plsce. 
^  Bui  he  «oon  perceived  that  his  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Cubsms 
)  groundless,  and  that  he  could  not  maintain  himself 
Bgainal  the  Spanish  troops,  and  he  determined,  therefore, 
;b1  himself  among  tho  mountains.  On  the  wmy 
thither  several  battles  were  fought  with  Spanish  detachments,  the  in- 
vaders suffering  aevtroly  in  each,  and  inflicting  losses  more  or  less 
serioua  on  their  opponents.  Among  the  Spaniards  who  fell  ww 
General  Enna,  a  distinguished  oflicer,  who  was  buried  at  Havana 
with  military  honours.  ^VhiIe  the  remaining  troops  of  Lopez  were 
breakfasting  at  Martiiorcns,  on  the  24th,  they  were  surprised  by  an 
overwhelming  Spanish  force,  and  complLtely  dispersed.  From  that 
time,  if  we  can  trust  the  Spanioh  accounts,  they  are  zealously  hunted 
down  by  all  classes ;  the  peasants  pursue  them  with  dogs,  the  negroes 
aid  in  their  capture,  and  every  part  of  the  population  display  the 
most  active  and  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Spanish  goveniment.  On 
the  28lh,  Lopez,  with  only  six  followers,  was  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal himself,  and  escape  to  the  sea-coast ;  but  on  the  2eth  he  was 
captured  in  the  Pinos  dc  Itangel,  by  a  guide  namrd  Jose  Antonio 
Castaiicda,  with  fifteen  peasants.  He  was  conveyed  by  night  to 
Havana,  where  orders  were  immediately  given  fur  his  execution. 
It  took  place  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  mornlFig  of  the  let  of  Septem- 
ber. He  perished  by  the  garote  vil,  an  instrument  consisting  of  an 
iron  chair,  with  a  back,  upon  which,  at  a  point  even  with  the  head 
of  the  sitter,  are  iron  clasps  filling  ihe  sides  of  ihc  head,  and  a  clasp 
to  pass  round  the  ihroat.  Behind  is  a  long  iron  bar  attached  to  a 
screw,  which,  by  a  single  turn  from  the  executioner,  draws  the  throat 
and  side  pieces  light,  and  at  the  same  time  sends  an  iron  rod  into 
the  spinal  marrow,  causing  instantaneous  death.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, ihe  machine  was  placed  upon  a  scaflbld,  about  ten  feet  high, 
in  the  centre  of  a  largo  square,  surrounded  by  troops.  Lopez  be- 
haved throughout  like  a  brave  man.  He  walked,  surrounded  by  a 
guard,  to  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  gown,  and  a 
white  cap.     His  wrists  were  tied  before,  and  above  his  elbows  be- 
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hind,  wilh  cordB,  which  were  held  by  soldiers.  He  ascended  ihe 
steps  wilh  two  rriende.  He  faced  round,  looked  upon  the  soldieri 
and  the  iminense  throng  outside  of  the  square ;  then  turned  round 
and  knelt  in  prayer  for  about  a  minute.  He  then  rose,  turned  lo  the 
fronl,  and  in  a  clear,  manly  voice,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
thousands  present,  (it  being  as  still  aa  nigbl,)  -spoke  aa  follows: 
"  Countrymen :  I  most  solemnly,  in  this  last  awful  moment  of  my 
life,  ask  your  pardon  for  any  injury  I  have  caused  you.  It  was  not 
my  wish  to  injure  any  one  ;  my  object  was  your  freedom  and  happi- 
ness." Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  commanding  officer  in  front. 
He  concluded  by  saying :  "  My  intention  was  good,  and  my  hope  is 
in  God."  He  ihen  bowed,  turned  round,  and  took  bis  seat  appa* 
rently  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  taking  a  chair  in  a  room  with  his 
friends.  He  placed  his  head  back,  between  the  iron  grasps,  and  the 
negro  adjusted  the  throat  clasp,  and  tied  his  feet  to  bolts  on  each 
side  of  the  seat.  During  this  preparation,  Lopez  conversed  with  his 
friends.  The  executioner  takes  his  place  at  the  iron-  bar  behind. 
Lopez  kisses  the  cross  handed  him  by  his  friend,  the  negro  gives 
one  turn  of  the  wrench,  and  Lopez  dies  instantly  without  a  struggle. 
The  military  return  to  the  city,  the  band  playing  a  quick  step,  and 
the  thousands  disperse  with  little  or  no  noise.  About  150  prisoners 
remained  in  the  bands  of  the  colonial  government,  and  were  sent  to 
Spain  to  be  incarcerated.  By  the  interposition  of  our  government, 
they  were  released  in  a  few  months,  and  perfect  harmony  with  Spain 
s  restored. 

BOUT  this  time  scenes  of  great  excitement  were 
f  passing  in  California.  Two  men — Whitaker  and 
J  McKenzie^were  in  prison  at  San  Francisco  await- 
^  ing  their  trial.  Fearing  that  justice  might  not  be 
I  done  them,  the  self-appointed  Vigilance  Committee 
broke  in  the  prison  doors,  took  the  men  out  on  Sun- 
liny,  during  divine  service,  and  hanged  them  in  fronl  of  the 
building.  An  immense  crowd  of  people  approved  and  en- 
igcdtheproceedings,  and  the  anthoriiies  made  very  slight 
e  to  the  mob.  At  Sactamenio,  three  men,  convicted 
of  highway  robbery,  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Robinson, 
one  of  them,  was  respited  by  the  Governor  for  a  month.  The  day 
for  the  execution  of  the  other  two  anives.  The  sheriff  orders  Gib- 
son and  Thompson  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  directs  Robinson 
to  be  taken  to  a  prison-ship,  in  which  he  could  be  secured.    The 


nawi  mAm*  tt  iDow  tUi,  lod  ntda  Un  h  muiody.  The  tKO 
olhui  US  nMaled  tj  the  iheriff,  whtt  imibediaiely  leaves  lit* 
gnmd.  RolriiHon  ia  dtcn  brought  fimrud,  ■nd,  iricT  proper  rcIJ- 
ghms  axarcicM,  »  alao  hanged.  Theu  traiua[;iiong  created  much 
^■uitement  in  Califomu;  but  it  boob  rabatdad,  ii  beins;  gcnvntiy 
'  granted  that  juatiea  had  been  attained,  although  by  irregular  latans. 
tfUBLIC  intereatwaa  excited,  in  the  early  pan  of 
f  October,  by  the  aafe  retam  uf  iho  Ailraitce  and 
r  Reacne,  two  amall  briga,  the  former  of  140  tona, 
i  the  tatter  of  90  tona,  aent  ont  by  Mr.  Henry  Giin- 
^  ,  nell,awealih]rmeTcbantofNew  York  city,  in  search 

,,  Kf  Sir  John  Franklin  v>d  hia  companions.  Unsuccessfal 
with  rugard  to  iiamain  object,  the  ezpoOiiion  was  y«t  not 
wholly  fraitleaa,  aa  diacoreriea  were  made  wbich  served 
111  Tuvire  hope  with  regard  to  the  iiiUsing  adveniui 
Till'  briga  entered  Wdlington  Sound  on  the  dSib  of 
Augnat,  18&0,  and  were  joined  hy  Captain  P^nny,  who 
commanded  the  reaael  aent  out  by  Lady  Franklin.  T1h<  perae- 
vorance  of  thia  aelf-aacriGciDg  and  derated  woman  has  totiuh^d  the 
haaria  ofnilliona,  and  ia  worthy  of  ever1aatingi«inombranco  and  ad> 
miration.  On  the  S7ih,  the  navigatara  aaw  in  a  cove  oa  the  shore 
of  Beecby  Island,  or  Beechy  Cape,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  entrance 
of  Wellington  Channel,  indubitable  evidence  that  Sir  John  FranUiaS 
companiona  were  there  in  April,  1846.  There  they  found  articlea 
that  had  belonged  lo  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  the  abtpa  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John.  There  lay,  bleached  to  the  whiieaeea  of  iJm 
■unounding  anew,  a  piece  of  canvaa,  having  the  name  of  the  Temn 
marked  on  it  with  indestruciible  charcoal.  It  waa  very  faiiH,  jret 
perfectly  legible.  They  atao  found  tin  canistera  for  packing  moat, 
an  anvil  block,  remnants  of  clothing,  and  other  arliclaa.  But  A» 
most  instructive,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  moat  melancholy  tneen 
of  the  lost  ones,  were  three  graves  in  a  little  sheltered  cove,  each 
with  a  board  at  the  head,  bearing  the  name  of  the  aleeper  beknr, 
with  the  date  of  his  death.  These  dates  were  January  Ist,  1846, 
January  4ih,  1846,  and  April  3d,  1846.  The  graves  were  In  Uti- 
tnde  about  74°  north.  There  was  evidence  that  the  survivon  had 
gone  northward,  for  aledge  tracks  in  that  direction  were  diatincdy 
visible.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1850,  the  ressela  started  to 
return,  but  were  frozen  in  neat  the  mouth  of  Wellington  Cbanael. 
For  nearly  nine  months  they  were  threatened  with  destruction  fna 
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the  cnubing  of  the  ice  uound  them,  and  were  bome  along  by  the 
souiheatt  dnftiUDUl,  on  the  ]Oth  of  June,  they  emerged  into  the 
open  aea,  in  latitude  65°  30',  and  1060  miles  from  the  spot  where 
they  were  first  fixed  in  ice — a  drill  which,  foi  eitent  snd  duialion,  ia 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Arctic  navigation.  The  officers  awl 
men  of  the  American  vessels,  after  this  season  of  fearful  peril,  le- 
tuined  without  the  lass  of  a  single  life,  and  ia  excellent  health.  The 
otEcers  thought  it  far  from  impossible  ihal  Sir  John  Franklin  might 
lie  Btill  alive,  hemmed  in  by  ice  at  some  point  which  they  were  an* 
able  to  reach.  They  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  a  steamer  shmild 
accompany  any  expedition  which  should  hereafter  be  sent  upon  the 

^ONGRESS  assembled  on  the  let  of  December; 
,  on  the  following  day,  the  message  of  the 
President  was  communicated  to  both  Houses. 
Among  other  subjects  slluded  to  in  this  document, 
B  the  expected  srrival  of  the  Hungarian  ez-gOT> 
lor,  Louis  Kossuth,  to  convey  whom  from  Tvr* 
%key,  the  United  States  sieam-frigate  Mississippi  had  been 
issioned  by  a  vote  of  Congress.  The  history  of  Koe- 
suth's  efTuris  and  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  his  country's  fTsedaiD, 
ind  the  story  of  his  sufferings  while  an  exile  and  prisoner 
in  a  strange  Isnd,  are  doubtless  familiar  to  many  of  our  lea- 
It  was  natural  that  the  American  people,  so  fond  of  liberty, 
should  look  forward  to  the  advent  of  the  patriot  and  hero  with  no 
ordinary  ami  ei  pat  ions.  In  consequence  of  a  change  of  arrange- 
ments. Governor  Kossuth  sailed  from  Gibralter  to  England  in 
another  vessel,  and  slier  passing  a  month  amid  the  bospiialitiei  of 
the  English,  re>embark'ed  in  a  steamship,  and  arrived  at  New  YoA 
on  the  morning  of  the  5(h  of  December.  The  whole  population  of 
the  city  seems  carried  away  wiih  enihusiasm  and  excitement.  The 
roar  of  cannon,  and  the  huzzas  of  immense  multitudes,  honor  his  dis* 
embarkation  at  Castle  Garden  ;  and  the  subsequent  military  and  civic 
parade  through  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  metropolis,  amid  decora' 
tions  of  surpassing  magnificence,  exceeded  any  former  demonstra- 
tion  of  respect  for  lofty  patriotism  and  heroic  virtues.  Numsrons 
banquets  were  allerwarde  given  in  honour  of  the  city's  distinguished 
guest,  and,  on  each  of  these  occasions,  Kossuth — perhaps  the  great- 
esl  of  living  orators — poured  forth  those  magnificent  straine  of 
^wing  eloquence  which,  even  in  the  mere  pemsal,  awaken  over- 
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powrrine  eiRolioDs  of  drti^ht  and  adminiion.  RenuiniDg  m  rnhxat 
timv  at  Nfw  York.  Ko!<.<iuth  Tepaired  10  Washington,  snd  wnn  for- 
mally tninxluci-d  to  Cinian-sa  and  the  Preaidem.  He  afttfrwsids  Ti»- 
ited  [lamsbuTi;.  Picisburi:,  Cincianaii.  and  the  principal  ciiies  of 
tbr  West,  recfivinj  evrrywhere  prools  of  the  warmest  ■ympctln' 
and  rt-spvct  of  the  pi^ople.  ^inc«  bis  arrival,  and  the  delivery  of  bis 
■tirntii;  appi-als  in  behill'of  his  down<irod'lcn  country,  the  question 
whpihiT.  in  i-aii'A  likv  th  ti  of  Hungary,  our  eoemment  ahoald  inter- 
fere with  ihc  vtFiirtH  of  ihv  drspnia  to  prevent  the  attainmeDt  oTlib- 
ertv.  h:ii  bmi  JiM;u->si?ii  wiih  the  deepest  interest,  but  has  not  yet 
b«tti  >t.-itlo<!  10  ihv  vaiivfaciion  of  all  parties.  I'pon  the  whole,  bow- 
evrr.  li.c  ti<  utrM  polny  recommended  by  Washington  haa  been  par- 
sued  bv  :h>'  govern  mt' tit ;  vet  larce  ronitibutions  of  money  and  uma 
vero  pUirrd  at  tho  di9pi»»al  of  Kossuth  by  individuala  or  compamea, 
ac::n^  ::i  ;h«  tapaciir  oi  private  ciiizeoa.  After  remaiaio^  in  tbe 
l*r.;;r.i  S;.ii's  ^^veral  muniha.  Kossuth  n-rumed  to  England. 

j^,  N  '.\f  Jii-.h  of  July.  l^W.  ihe  Hon.  Heniy  Clay  died 
iViTiiimcidn,  in  the  76th  yt-ar  of  hisage.    He  wan 
the  time  a  member  of  tbr  United  SttUes  Senate 
11  the  Slate  of  Kentucky.     The  intelligence  ibsi 
K>Ue  great  statesman,  the  incomparable  orator,  andtbe 
tciirruptiblc  patriot  wait  no  more,  was  flrerywbere 
I  followed  by  demonstrations  of  unntrected  erief,  and  tokens  of 
rt-spi  ct  fur  the  memory  of  one  who.  by  bis  tal- 
1.  and  liis  long  and  active  fti-nieea,  had  contrib- 
uted so  inui'h  til  ihe  peace  and  prosperity  of  hia  country. 
It  was  I'flt  that  the  nation  hid  lost  one  of  its  ablest  men. 

Mr,  Clay  was  biini  on  tha  lith  of  April,  177T,  iq  a  portion  of 
Hnnuvrr  cDunty.  Virginia,  familiarly  known  as  the  •'  Slashes."  He 
was  tht;  lifih  son  of  a  Baptist  clerennan,  who  is  said  to  bare 
pR-aclieil  with  crcat  acceptance  in  the  dirftrict  above  mentioned. 
His  father  dyiiij,'  when  he  had  attained  his  fifth  year,  he  was  left  to 
the  care  of  his  miither,  a  woman  of  strong  iniellect,  and  every  way 
qualili<-J  to  superintend  his  education.  But  the  means  afforded  for 
this  i)urjK)sc  were  vcrj-  limited,  and  even  these  he  did  not  enjoy 
without  mtirruptjon.  The  narrow  eireumsiancesof  the  family  made 
it  necessary  lor  him  to  devote  much  time  to  manual  employments. 
"  lie  was  no  stranger,"  says  hia  biograph''r,  '■  10  the  uses  of  the 
plough,  ilie  spade,  and  the  hoc."  By  his  frcijueni  visits  to  a  neigh- 
bouring giistmill.on  Tamuidiey  river,  be  acquired  the  title  "MilI>boy 
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of  the  Slasbet."  lo  1792,  his  motheT  was  married  to  Mr.  Henry 
Watkins,  and  removed  to  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  with  all  her 
children,  except  Henry  and  his  eldest  brother.  At  the  age  of  fonr- 
teen,  we  find  him  in  a  small  drug  store,  kept  by  Richard  Denny,  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Soon  after  this,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Peter  Tinsley,  cJetk  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  venerable  Chancellor  Wylhe^  a  gentleman  of  great  worth 
and  profound  learning,  attracted  by  his  habiti  and  appearance,  gave 
him  the  benefit  of  his  inatructions,  and  made  him  his  amannensia. 
In  1796,  he  left  the  office  of  Mr.  Tinsley,  and  went  lo  reside  with 
Bobert  Brooke,  Esq.,  attorney-general  of  Virginia.  He  now,  with 
great  success,  arailad  himself  of  the  opporlimity  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  law  to  greater  advantage  than  before.  Near  the  close  of 
1797,  he  waa  licensed  to  practice  at  the  bar  by  the  judges  of  the 
Virginia  Court  of  Appeals.  Hie  talsnta,  acquirements,  and  elo- 
qneace  mmb  pUe«d  him  ia  Ae  fliM  mk  u  •■  ftdTooats,  and  pio- 
cnred  tot  bin  continual  professional  employment.     Dy  the  qualiliel 
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«rUi  mad  and  heut,  h»  wu  well  fiiMd'to  cmdact  eriBiii>l  caw*; 
kDd  it  i>  jwily  ngarded  u  a  ramaiUde  bet  dut,  illhoBgh  ran^  ^ 
duM  w«n  intnuted  to  h»  nn;ki  wu  nsrer  m  t  au^B  inilaa— 
dermtod.  Ono  nimibU*  •xampfo  mtj  be  cited  in  proof  nf  Ms 
woadeiful  ibilitiaB.  Twa  GermaiM,  bAax  and  aoii,  xi^rf  in  Jicied 
for  murder,  and  were  tried  in  Haniaoo  eoonty .  Ite  act  of  killing 
waa  proved  b^  clear  and  Mnmg  erideace ;  and  it  ««a  not  only  coa- 
aidered  a  caae  or  nnurder,  but  a  reiy  ngpavitad  one.  The  trial 
eontiaoed  five  dajs,  at  the  doae  of  which  he  ajilmaiii  the  jury  in 
Ae  moat  eloqnont  and  impMNOoed  nauMi.  Tb^wsre  so  touched 
bjr  hia  paihetie  appeala  that  tbry  gave  a  veidiel  of  manslaughter 
only.  AAer  another  haid  daj'e  etng^,  he  praeomj  an  arrest  of 
judgment,  by  which  hi*  cHaBln  were  aelat  fibeitf.  fhcy  expressed 
their  gratitade  to  their  iJifrir  in^lbeaHW  J^Mdnf  lerma  i  but  an 
old  ill'favonnd  waan4-lha''«Ub  of  oM'of  Ama,  tad  mother  of  the 
other,  retained  her  Anht  Id  s  dlflhuat  ionaer. '.  Thmwing  her 
aim*  Biound  Mr.  CI^  aeek^  ■be- MfHtedty  kiie*d  him  in  the 
preaence  of  dto'  court  and  ^leCMVW.'*  .'*':BMpMlia|t  ;hcr  ri-rliags,* 
aaya  one  of  hie  beet  biograplieilt  ^im  dU  not  aBM^I  M  rrpulae  faer, 
bot  at^unitted  to  her  caiMaeewtt.Wwh  grace  and  dignity  aa  lo 

elicit  ontburats  of  applanae."  

'HI')  career  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a  poliUcian  commencod  aa 
\  far  back  as  1797.  His  early  eflbrta  in  ihie  new  field 
eiilficienlly  evince  hia  philanthropy  and  patriotiaoi. 
Thongh  slavery,  in  Kentucky,  assumed  ita  inildeat 
furm,  yet  to  his  eyes  it  was  a  monater  that  "  to  ba 
bated  needs  but  to  be  Been."  Its  civil  and  social 
tenJeiicies  he  regarded  as  decidedly  bad.  Without  aay  of 
thitt  rraniic  enthusiasm  and  misguided  zeal  which  are  sura 
lu  defeat  their  own  objects,  be  laboured  assiduously  for  ita 
gj-iiilual  abolition.  He  sought,  by  his  feeling  and  elo- 
quent descriptions,  and  by  every  other  suitable  means,  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  a  provision  for  thai  purpose  into  the  new  conatitutioB 
then  under  consideration  for  sdoptiuu.  He  wsBalwa3rs  a  lover  of  lib- 
erty. The  odious  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  enacted  in  1798  and 
1799,  found  in  him  one  of  their  most  formidable  opponents.  On  one 
occasion,  the  people  had  assembled  in  a  grove  near  Lexington  to 
listen  to  a  debate  between  the  friends  and  enemiea  of  theae  Uwa. 
They  were  first  addressed  by  Mr.  George  Nicholas,  an  opponent  nf 
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the  liwfl,  in  a  vigorous,  logical,  and  efTeclive  speech,  by  wbich  the 
people  were  wound  up  lo  the  highest  degree  of  enthusium.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  followed  him,  seems  to  have  been  ■  most 
wonderful  example  of  all  ihe  higher  attributes  of  eloquence.  Mr. 
William  Murray  next  addressed  the  people  in  favour  of  iho  laws ;  but 
without  effect,  so  clearly  bad  their  evil  tendency  been  exposed  by 
Mr.  Clay.  He  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  proceed,  had  not 
the  speakers  before  him  urgently  asked  for  permission.  Wbea 
another  reply  was  attempted,  the  people  could  be  restrained  no  lon- 
ger. They  rush  furiously  towards  the  place  occupied  by  the  speaker, 
who  IB  compelled  to  lelreat  in  haste  to  save  himself  from  personal 
violence.  SeiziDg  Clay  and  Nicholas,  ihey  bear  them  upon  their 
shoulders  to  a  carriage,  and,  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  draw  ihem 
through  the  streets  of  Lexington. 

^R.  CLAY'S  love  of  liberty  was  again  evinced,  it 
a  later  period,  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  struggling 
Jreece,  and  still  later  by  the  interest  which  he 
l<UN>k  in  the  cause  of  South  American  independence. 
I A  bill  prohibiting  "  our  citizens  to  sell  vessels  of 
to  subjects  of  a  foreign  power,"  was  opposed 
by  him  hecause,  however  disguised,  it  would  be  understood 
by  the  \forld  as  a  law  to  discountenance  any  aid  being 
given  10  the  South  American  patriots.  His  speeches  were 
often  rcsd  at  ihe  head  of  the  South  American  armiea,  and 
always  served  to  increase  the  zeal  and  coumge  of  the  sol- 
diers. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  SI  0,  his  attention  was  turned  to 
the  subject  of  domestic  manufactures.  From  that  time,  he  continued 
(o  advocate  the  doctrine  that  encouragement  and  protection  should 
be  extended  by  the  general  government  to  American  industry,  and 
if  not  the  sole  framer,  was  ever  regarded  as  the  father,  and  as  the 
ablest  champion  of  what  is  called  the  American  System. 

The  Eleventh  Congress  commenced  its  session  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, IBIO.  When  the  subject  of  rechartering  the  United  States 
Bank  was  brought  forward  for  discussion,  Mr.  Clay  was  opposed  to 
s  recharter  of  that  inatitution.  The  dangerous  tendency,  as  well  as 
uncotistitntionality  of  the  measure,  were  shown  by  him  in  the  most 
Incid  and  convincing  manner.  His  powerful  argumenta  prevailed, 
■ad  tke  charter  wu  not  renewed. 


or  ITUJIORB. 

S  llw  ■ggTMnons  of  Gtvtt  Qriuin  upon  our  mMH 
d  hsr  impreasmetil  of  our  seamen  into  M^ 
7  Hrriee  an  niapiciog  thnt  they  were  British  subjecta, 
i  could  no  longer  be  endured  with  either  safety  or 
r,  Mr.  Clay  strongly  advocated  «  decUnukm 
of  wu  agsinal  that  power.  The  declaration  was 
n  the  18th  of  June,  1813.  Hie  speech  on  the  bill  to 
0  the  Brmj,  deliTered  in  the  Houee  of  R^fieaentuireCa 
Jsiiusry  4,  1818,  sbowad  his  wonderfnl  coMnd  orer  the  feet 
\ng%  oS  Ills  audience.  A  correct  idea  of  ile  effect  cnnnot  b» 
obtained  by  merely  raadiog  IL  The  pathetic  effect  of  that  pait 
which  relate!  to  the  impriioaiiMnt  of  American  eearaen,  it  is  impos> 
•ible  to  deeeritM.  Men  of  boih  political  parties,  the  Iriends  and  ths 
fees  of  the  orator,  forgot  their  antipathies,  and  wept  together.  He 
oeDcludad  by  saying,  "  Ws  an  told  that  England  is  a  pruitd  and 
lol^  nMion,  which,  disdaining  to  wait  for  danger,  meets  it  half 
way.  Hanghly  as  she  is,  ws  once  triumphed  orer  her,  and  if  we 
do  IKK  listen  to  the  counsels  of  timidity  and  deepair,  we  shall  again 
fnrail.  In  such  a  cause,  with  the  aid  of  Providence,  we  mast 
oome  oat  crowned  with  sueceaa  ;  but  if  we  fail,  let  us  fail  tike  moa. 
lash  oniselves  to  our  gallant  tars,  and  expire  together  in  one  com- 
mon straggle,  fighting  for  frib  trade  and  seakaih'  BiasTa." 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Union— a  qoo^ 
tion  embarrassed  by  the  subject  of  slavery,  created,  in  and  ont  of 
Congress,  an  excitement  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  political  bau>zy 
of  the  country.  The  distracting  question  was  finally  settled,  and 
the  excitement  allayed,  principally  by  the  skill  and  nntiring  exer- 
tions of  Henry  Clay.  His  services  in  settling  the  fearfid  contro- 
reray  between  South  Carolina  and  the  federal  government,  hare 
already  been  treated  of  in  a  former  chapter.     [See  p.  527.] 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Clay  is  said  to  have  been  im- 
posing, yet  highly  prepossessing.  He'  was  tall,  somewhat  ihio, 
but  very  muscular.  His  carriage  was  easy  and  graceful,  and  bis 
manners  dignified,  cordial,  and  kind,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  haughtiness.  His  open  and  expressive  countenance  mir- 
rored faithfully  the  feelings  of  his  soul.  His  eyea  were  small,  sod 
of  a  blue  or  dark  gray  colour.  His  forehead  was  broad  sod  high. 
His  mouth  was  large,  but  strongly  indicative  of  talent  and  energy. 
The  tones  of  his  roice  were  deep  and  silvery,  and  its  modulatioa 
was  exquisite      As  an  nrator,  bis  claim  to  the  highest  nnk  is  mt- 
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questionable.  His  coaMl  over  hU  auditory,  ftnd  bia  power  of  en- 
chaining (heir  attention,  wara  truly  atlonishing.  His  delivery  was 
a  perfect  model  of  elocution.  A  gentleman  who  witnessed  one  of 
his  great  efibns,  says,  "  Every  muecle  of  the  orator's  face  was  at 
work;  his  whole  body  seemed  agitated,  as  if  each  part  were  instinct 
with  a  separate  life  ;  and  his  small  white  band,  with  its  bine  Yeina 
apparently  disiended  almost  to  bursting,  moved  gracefully,  but  with 
all  the  energy  of  rapid  and  vehement  gesture.  The  appearance  of 
the  speaker  seemed  that  of  a  pure  intellect,  wrought  up  to  its  migbti- 
est  energies,  and  brightly  glowing  through  the  thin  and  transparent 
veil  of  flesh  that  enrobed  it."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr. 
Clay's  political  views,  it  is  evident  that  benevolence,  sincerity,  and 
patriotism,  were  prominent  features  of  his  character. 

F  all  those  great  statesmen  and  brilliant  orators 
wlio,  for  ihe  laat  twenty  years,  have  taken  the  lead 
in  onr  national  legislature,  there  were  Mreetowhom 
Icommon  consent,  it  would  seem,  has  assigned  a 
Plpre-eminence  above  all  othen.  Two  of  these  bad 
now  passed  away;  the  third,  and  perhaps  the 
IS  soon  to  follow  his  distinguished  associates.  The 
s  soon  to  lose  the  mightiest  intellect  that  had  ever 
>'cr  ils  interests  and  deatinies.  On  Sunday  mom- 
iag,  October  24,  1853,  Daniel  Webster  died  at  his  residence 
in  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  in  the  71st  year  of  hit  age.  Retir- 
ing to  bia  favourite  country-seat,  in  order  to  recover  his  energies,* 
which  bad  been  depressed  by  official  labour  and  temporajy  indispo- 
sition, be  was  soon  violently  attacked  with  diseaae  which,  after  a 
brief  course,  terminated  in  death.  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  in  which  he  ocifupied  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  family  of  Daniel  Webster  was  of  Scottish  origin,  but  passed 
some  time  in  England  before  the  final  emigration.  Thomas  Web- 
ster was  settled  at  Hampton,  on  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire,  as 
far  back  as  1636.  Noah  Webster,  the  learned  philologist  and  lexi- 
eognpber,  waa  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family.  Ebenezer  Web- 
star, tha  lathar  of  Ihe  onUa,  waa  a  man  of  imposing  appearance,  and  is 
dMciilwd  ■•  wsot,  six  foot  in  height,  and  broad  and  full  in  the  chest, 
with  a  military  air  acquired  from  his  long  service  in  the  wars.  Early 
in  life,  he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  a  company  of  rangers. 
The  services  of  the  rangers,  it  is  well  known,  were  of  great  impOTt- 
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jery  limited.  The  district  Bchoot  of  those  iaja,  when  compated 
with  those  of  the  present  time,  wu  very  derectiTe.  His  first  mnstsr 
wu  ThomsB  Chase,  his  second  wss  James  Tappan,  who,  it  would 
seem  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  was  living  in  Gloucester,  Mass., 
as  late  as  the  early  part  of  1851.  Some  benelit  was  derived  from  a 
small  library  founded  in  Salisbury  by  his  father,  in  conjunction  with 
the  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Thomson,  the  lawyer  of  the  place.  In 
May,  1796,  he  entered  the  Academy  at  Exeter.  The  strength  of 
his  mental  powers  was  even  then  apparent  to  an  attentive  obaerver. 
On  entering  the  Academy,  he  was  placed  in  the  lowest  class,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  boys  of  no  great  brighmess  of  intellect.  At  the  end 
of  a  month,  after  morning  recitations,  "  Webster,"  says  Mr.  Emery, 
iheir  instructor,  "  you  will  pass  into  the  oUier  room  and  join  a  higher 
class  ;"  adding,  "  Boys,  you  will  take  your  final  leave  of  Webster, 
you  will  never  see  him  again." 

In  February,  1797,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wood,  minister  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Boscawen.  On 
their  way  to  Mr.  Wood's,  his  father  first  disclosed  to  him  his  intention 
of  sending  him  to  college.  "  I  remember,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "  the 
very  bill  which  we  were  ascending,  through  deep  snows,  in  a  Nov 
England  sleigh,  when  my  father  made  known  this  purpose  to  mo. 
I  could  not  speak.  How  could  he,  I  thought,  with  ao  large  a  family, 
and  in  such  narrow  circumstances,  think  of  incurring  so  great  an  ex- 
pense for  me.  A  warm  glow  ran  all  over  me,  and  I  laid  my  head 
0[i  my  father's  shoulder  and  wept." 

^E  completed  his  preparation  for  colleg*  with  Ur. 

I  Wood.     Here,  too,  he  laid  the  foundation  (^  hit 

■  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  especidly  the 

■  Roman — a  knowledge  which  he  greatly  inereatad 
n  college,  and  preserved,  during  his  active  lib, 

by  constant  recurrence  to  the  great  models  of  an- 
'liquily.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1797.  In 
1801,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, [he  next-door  neighbour  of  hia  father.  He  remained 
uniil  ii  became  necessary  to  do  something  to  obtain  a 
litlle  moneyt  In  this  emergency,  application  was  made  to  him  to 
take  charge  of  an  academy  at  Fryeburgh,  in  Maine.  In  September, 
1603,  he  returned  to  the  office  of  Mr.  lliompson.  In  July,  1804, 
he  resided  in  Boalon,  and  before  commencing  the  practice  of  law, 
pursued  his  studies  for  six  or  eight  months  in  the  oflice  of  the  Hoil 
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Chruiopher  Gore,  ui  eminent  Uwyei  and  aUteunu,  diaLiDgnnbad 
for  bit  MMind  judgment,  practicd  good  mum,  and  rue  inteUmrtaa] 
qtwlilieB.  This  golden  opportunily  wu  not  thrown  awty  upon  Mr. 
Webeter. 

When  about  to  be  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Suffolk  Couit  of 
Common  Pleaa,  he  was  ofTered  the  vacant  clerkship  io  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleu  in  the  county  of  Ilillaborough,  N.H.  The  feeeof  tho 
office  were  about  91500  a  year.  They  would  hare  afforded  a  eei^ 
lain  euppoTt  in  place  of  a  doubtful  proepect,  and  would  have  enabled 
him  at  once  to  bring  comfort  into  hia  father's  family.  He  waa  wilt 
ing  to  sachlice  hia  hopes  of  future  eminence  to  the  welfare  of  tboeo 
ao  dear ;  but  Mr.  Gore,  unwilling  to  consent  to  euch  a  loea,  suc^ 
ceeded  in  persuading  hint  to  refuse  the  office,  la  the  epring  of 
1803,  young  Webster  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  io  ihe 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Suffolk  county,  MasaachuaeUa.  Hi* 
father  waa  now  associate  judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ia 
Hillsborough  county,  New  Hampshire.  Judge  Webster  lived  but  • 
jrear  after  this — long  enough,  however,  to  hear  his  son's  first  siga- 
ment  in  court,  and  to  be  gratified  by  the  cheering  indicatioDs  of  hie 
future  success.  Ai^er  practising  a  short  time  at  Boscswen,  oar 
young  lawyer  removed  to  Forlsmouih,  where  he  continued  the  bosw 
ness  of  his  profession  for  nine  years.  During  this  period,  he  de- 
voted hiraaeir,  without  remission,  to  tho  study  and  practice  of  law. 
He  seems  to  have  risen  almost  immediately  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  iliui  part  of  the  couniry. 

November,  1812,  he  waa  elected  to  Congress, 
and  took  bis  seat  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirteenth 
Congress— ail  extra  session  called  in  May,  1813. 
Here  ho  rose  at  once  to  an  equality  with  the  most 
diblinguisbed  members.  His  first  speech,  delivered 
on  the  lOth  of  June,  1BI3,  took  the  House  by  sur< 
^prise.  Men  left  their  seats  in  order  to  see  the  speaker  face 
u  face,  and  sat  down,  or  stood  on  the  floor,  fronting  him. 
^11  lision,  in  almost  breathless  silence,  to  the  whole  speech, 
which,  being  over,  many  persons,  among  whom  are  some 
who  widely  dissent  from  hia  views,  warmly  coinplimeni  and  con- 
gratutatc  the  orator. 

The  project  for  a  Bank  of  the  United  Stales — a  project  introduced 
about  this  liinc  into  the  House,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  Cal- 
houn, and  Lowndes,  mainly  on  the  ground  that,  to  enable  the  hank 
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to  exiat  ander  the  conditions  specified,  it  wis  relieved  from  th« 
Decesait}r  of  redeeming  its  notes  in  specie  ;  in  other  words,  it  wts 
an  arrangement  to  issue  an  irredeemable  paper  currency.  Dnring 
the  greater  part  afthe  year  1816,  Mr.  Webster  was  busily  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  Though  be  had  his  share  of  employment  in 
New  Hampshire,  it  did  not  furnish  an  adequate  support  for  his  in- 
creasiog  family.  The  destruction  of  his  house,  furniture,  and 
library,  with  many  of  his  manuacripts,  by  the  great  fire  at  Portsmonth, 
in  December,  1813,  rendered  hia  exertions  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  his  iocreasing  expenses.  In  the  Fourteenth  Congress,  he  was 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  resolution  which  restored 
to  a  sound  basis  the  currency  of  the  countty. 

That  Mr.  Webster  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  greatest  orators 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  will  never  be  succeaafully  dia- 
puted.  Hia  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  delivered  in  the  Senate 
chamber  of  the  United  States,  January  26,  1630,  ia  generally  con- 
sidered as  his  greatest  effort.  The  accounts  which  writers  have 
given  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Sheridan,  Phillips, 
Henry,  and  Ames,  were  stripped  of  their  seeming  extravagance ; 
and  the  wonderful  and  soul-subduing  effects  of  their  oratory  wen 
again  renewed.  "  Of  the  effectiveness  of  Mr.  Webster's  manner  in 
many  parts,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  "  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  one 
not  present  the  faintest  idea.  It  has  been  iny  fortune  to  hear  some 
of  the  ableat  speeches  of  the  greatest  living  orators  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  but  I  must  confess  1  never  heard  any  thing  which  so  com- 
pletely realized  my  conception  of  what  Demosthenes  was  when  he 
delivered  the  Oration  for  the  Crown." 

S  he  went  through  the  magnificent  peroration,  his 
^countenance  glowed  as  if  he  were  inspired.  His 
7  voice,  exerted  to  its  utmost  power,  penetrates  every 
sa  of  the  Senate,  and  even  the  ante-rooms  and 
'stairways,  as  he  pronounces,  in  deepeat  tones  of 
pathos,  these  words  of  solemn  aignificance  :  "When 
ny  uyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  laat  time,  the  ana 
1  heaveQ,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  upon  the  broken  and 
ishonoured  fragments  of  a  once  glorioua  Union  ;  on  States 
isaevered,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  ciril 
feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  laat 
feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the 
republic,  now  known  and  honoured  throughout  the  earth,  still  fuU 
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m,  BDt  ■  >tri|MMiMd  4irpoUm«d,aiir  ■  ani^  itor  obicaadl,  taMria|| 
fcrin  iDOCto  no  mch  iiumi«U«  JnttnogiUir  u,  *  Whit  ift  ■Stkii 
nrwth  r  nor  tboM  othar  wordi  «(  dahaita  ■ad  taOj,  *  libaitf  fliat 
■ad  Union  aAarwuda ;'  bat  vrajwhe^  apnad  aD  «nr  in  ehi— » 
Mn  of  living  lifbt,  bbunng  on  mil  in  uaple  tblds,  u  ihtj  float  tnm 
Iho  Ma  and  ovar  the  land,  and  is  mreiy  wind  nadar  tfaa  ahnia 
hwiTana,  that  other  aantuneat,  doar  to  urvry  Anaricta  Iwil  Lu- 
■niT  AND  Uhiox,  mow  Aire  retnria,  on  Aire  iNaiPARAKB !" 

The  laat  words  of  the  lamentad  W^hw  an  ooiaiaod  in  O* 
ttclamarioB,  "  I  itilt  lire  V  In  ihar  nobloat  aaona,  how  — ^J-Htt 
an  tbeie  words  !  how  foreibla,  how  rioqaenl,  how  inftmmw^  feafl 
bow  true !  Yea,  iadaed,  ha  atill  Uvoa,  the  mightiaat  of  oar  bi^^ 
.  inleUaeta '. — Urea  in  the  glowing  words  of  his  own  inunoiial  pa|Ba 
^irea,  and  will  lire,  in  the  gratitodo  and  admintioa  of  aiankiad  to 
th*  latest  geoeiations!  Clay,  Calhoun,  Wiilisim  imimaial  and 
l^orious  tiinmriiats  t  wonhy  erf  being  named  with  Chaihaat,  Cioam, 
aad  Demosthonas — ^3nniT  eloqnant  voicea  are  hnahod  in  doadif  tM' 
the  memory  and  boaefits  of  your  aervicea  and  patriotim  **  atfil  Wa^" 
and,  let  ns  hope,  will  lira  fonrar. 


CHAPTER  XLTI. 
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'HE  approacbing  expiration  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  term 
I  of  service  turned  the  altenlion  of  the  people  to  the 
I  election  of  his  sucoeeaor,  and  induced  a  preparation 
'  for  one  of  those  periodical  exercises  of  popuUr 
power  which  form  ihe  dietinguishing  featurea  of 
this  free  and  happy  republic.  The  first  nomioatum 
indidale  was  made  by  the  democratic  party,  assembled 
ivemjon  at  Baltimore,  in  June,  1852.  It  was 
viih  greal  difficulty,  and  after  a  protracted  session,  that  s 
aiididate  i»)uld  be  agreed  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  prominent  statesmen  whose  names  were  presented,  and  whoae 
pretensions  were  adhered  to  with  great  tenacity  by  their  respectiv« 
supporters.  Among  them  were  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  William 
L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  James  Buchanan,  of  Penosylrania,  Stephen 
A.  Douf^,  of  Illinois,  General  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  and  General 
Houston,  of  Texas — all  men  of  great  abiLty  and  experience,  and  of 
undoubted  fidelity  to  the  party ;  men,  too,  some  of  whom  had  con- 
ferred diatinguiabed  honor  on  the  American  name  abroad  by  their 
brilliant  diplomacy,  and  tx  lioine  had  acquired  a  high  national  repu- 


tKtioB  far  Ibsir  eiril  and  mititujr  MrricM.  Bainf  nabU  to  MdM 
^on  mdicr  of  tlwM,  it  wu  finmlly  fetmd  sdnMblo  lo  tik«  np  ■.■•w 
atoK,  and,  on  th«  fort^-mntk  ballo^  a  Tmy  naulj  nnaatnioiM  mUb 
tion  wu  n»de  in  tbo  panM  of  OoBenl  Fkakklim  Pines,  of  N«w 
Huapdiin — the  faallotji  b«ug  2B3  for  Pierat,  1  fin  tttatj,  3  te 
BachuUn,  ud  3  (m  Caaa.  With  nacli  greatai  bcility.  Col.  Wa. 
R.  Kixo,  of  Alabtma,  fonMriy  U.  8.  Souitor  Itcmd  that  Stato,  aad 
■t  the  time  Acting-Pnudtnt  of  th«  U.  8.  Seaito,  «u  Mlocted  ■■ 
Iho  candidate  for  Vico-Prendnb 

"  HE  Whig  Coatreatian  ftBowed  ■hoRljr  aftaT,  in  iha 

I  aame  monib,  kt  Baliitnon,  and  ezpariaiteed  aiaAv 

-  difficultj  ia  uriving  at  a  choice  of  a  fandiiate. 

'  The  wishea  of  a  large  majoritr  of  the  paitj  wms 

very  nearly  dirided  between  a  Ta-nomtaation  of  Mr. 

Fillmore  aod  the  aelection  of  Gen.  Winlleld  8eott| 

a  small  portion  of  the  delegates  favoured  the  nomiiiMiaB 

I  of  Mr.  Webetet.    Oo  the  fifty-third  ballot,  the  chbiea,  bjr  • 

small  mnjnriiy  of  Totea, fell  upon  General  Scott;  and  Wm. 

UK,  of  North  Carolina,  waa  nominated  lor  dw  Tia»> 

The  Free-Soil  par^  put  forth,  aa  their  presidential  can 
Hon.  JoBX  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  ultra  A 
party  also  organized  under  distinct  leaders. 

Thus  marshalled,  the  various  parties  engaged  in  the  poHtioal  c 
test.  AfUr  an  animiled  canvass,  the  election  was  heU  a 
ously  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  Ko- 
vember,  and  resulted  in  favour  of  the  democratic  candidates.  71m 
electoral  college  consisted  of  296  members,  of  which354were  fot 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  42  for  Winfield  Scott.  By  States,  Gen.  Piereo 
received  the  votes  of  27  Statea,  and  Gen.  Scott  of  4.  No  more  do- 
cisive  election  hsa  been  held  in  this  country  of  late  years.  The 
second  election  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1833,  and  the  election  of  Gea. 
Harrison,  in  1640,  are  the  nearest  approaches  to  it  in  point  of  onani* 
mity. 

Not  long  before  his  inauguration,  the  family  of  the  President  elect 
was  called  upon  to  submit  to  a  most  awful  and  heart-rendiag  dispen- 
sation of  Providence.  By  one  of  thoae  fearful  railroad  aceidenta,  of 
late  quite  too  common  in  this  country,  they  were  summoned  to  weep 
over  the  remains  of  a  beloved  son,  a  youth  of  the  most  promising 
talents,  and,  for  many  reasons,  an  object  of  psiticulai  affection.     The 
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people  throughout  the  Union,  aad  others  elsewhere,  were  deeply 
affected  by  ihia  event,  and  shared  sincerely  ia  the  sorrows  of  the 
afflicted  rami  1  jr. 

^T  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  attempt  an  analysis  of 
the  difTerences  which  existed  between  the  two  lead- 
ing parties  of  the  country  at  this  time,  or  of  the 
es  which  led  to  the  political  result  just  recorded. 
Really,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  few  qnes- 
I  at  issue  leading  to  partisan  division  or  calling 
^I'or  partisan  support.  On  the  question  of  the  compromise 
measuTES,  so  called,  including  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
intended  as  a  settlement  of  the  Iste  sectional  disputes 
trbicb  agitated  the  country,  both  parties  were  agreer),  and  so 
distinctly  set  forth  in  their  respective  resolutions,  or  "  plairorms," 
adopted  in  convention.  Indeed,  adherence  to  these  measures  was 
considered  a  sine  qua  non  of  successful  political  action,  and  no  can- 
didate could  have  received  a  nomination  from  either  party  who  wtM 
known  to  be  opposed  lo  them.  The  Bank  and  Tariff  issues,  the 
former  long  "  obsolete,"  and  the  latter  practically  useless,  as  pubUe 
opinion  ran,  no  longer  entered  into  the  canvass ;  or  the  latter,  if  at 
all,  10  a  very  limited  degree.  On  the  subject  of  Internal  Improve* 
ments,  the  old  party  landmarks  were  still  perceptible,  it  is  true  i  hut 
there  was  little  or  no  effort  to  make  political  capital  out  of  this  ques- 
tion. Even  on  the  score  of  military  popularity,  which  heretofore  is 
supposed  to  hare  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  in  favour  of 
particular  candidates,  both  parties  were  very  nearly  matched — each 
candidate  being  possessed  of  a  military  reputation ;  the  advantage 
indeed  being  with  the  candidate  of  the  party  which  was  destined  to 
defeat,  whose  military  laurels  had  been  long  worn,  having  been  won 
in  many  a  hard-fought  battle  and  brilliant  achievement  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  The  election,  in  its  result,  seems  rather  to  have 
been  determined  by  other  causes  than  these.  Popular  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  policy  of  the  existing  whig  administration  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country — prejudice  created  by  an  alleged 
prodigality  in  the  use  of  the  public  funds,  and  indiscretion  in  the 
allowance  of  doubtful  claims — together  with  that  periodical  desire 
of  change  which  to  a  marked  degree  affects  the  popular  mind,  and 
characterizes  our  national  electinna  ;  these,  with  other  causes  even 
less  directly  related  lo  the  usual  political  issues,  appear  to  have  led 
to  the  success  of  the  democratic  party.     Whatever  of  justice  then 
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mif  have  been  in  the  above  specilied  charts,  as  a  wlu^e  it  eannot 
be  denied  thai  Presidcul  Fillmore  secured  to  hjmaclf  a  large  ehara 
of  popular  respect,  and  retired  from  uflico  having  earned  the  lepula- 
it  and  able  executive  chief. 
BRANKLIN  PIERCE,  thua  vinnalty  Pnaidam- 
b,elect  of  the  United  States,  was  bom,  of  rarolution- 
yary  ancestors,  in  the  town  of  HillsboKm^  N«w 
^Elampshire,  on  the  83d  day  of  November,  1804; 
he  WHS  therefore  46  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
election.  Having  served  his  native  Stale  with 
'  Qdeliiy  and  reputation  in  various  capacities,  h«  was  in  llw 
r  of  1833  elected  to  Congress,  taking  his  seat  in  the 
in  December  of  the  same  year.  In  1837,  he  waa 
elected  to  the  U-  S.  Senate.  His  congressional  career,  thongh 
comparatively  brief,  rellccled  credit  upon  his  talents  as  a  statesman 
and  orator.  In  the  important  discussions  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  CongrcHS  during  this  period,  we  find  him  taking  a  conspica- 
ous  pari,  and  renderinj;  an  undeviating  support  to  the  measures  of 
the  pany  with  which  he  wus  identided.  He  resigned  hia  seat  in 
the  Senate  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected,  preferring  the  quietude  of  domestic  and  professional  life  to 
the  turbulent  arena  of  national  politics  at  Waahingioa.  He  also,  for 
the  same  cause,  refused  tlio  olTice  of  Aiiorney-Gencriil  of  the  United 
Stales,  whic-Ii  was  profliTcd  him  by  President  Polk.  The  break- 
ing out  of  the  Mexican  War  found  him  at  homr  engaged  in  the  avo- 
cations of  a  private  citi/en.  When  ihe  call  for  volunteers  was 
made,  he  immediaiely  enlisted  for  the  war,  taking  the  lield  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  in  connection  with  the  Ninth,  or  New 
England  Regiment,  which  during  iho  eonicsl  so  signalized  iisell 
for  its  gallant  deeds.  Al  the  close  of  hostilities  he  resigned  his 
cominisiiion,  and  returned  to  his  former  privacy  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  oflicial  reporls  of  the  war  all  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the 
bravery  iind  active  military  services  of  General  Pierce;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  a  recollection  of  his  patriotic  conduct  in  de- 
voting himself  to  the  service  of  hia  country  in  this  emergency  con- 
iribuiid  materially  to  the  creation  of  that  popularity  by  which  he 
was  eventually  enabled  lo  attain  to  the  highest  oHlce  in  the  gift  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Ki\a,  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  on 
the  same  ticket  with  Mr.    Pierce,  had  long  acquired  a  national 
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reputation,  having  been  moTe  than  thirty  years  in  the  public  aerrice, 
iind  for  many  years  the  presiding  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1853,  the  votes  of  the  Electoral  College 
were  counted  and  declared  in  Congress,  and  the  election  of  the 
successful  candidates  ofliciatly  announced ;  and  on  the  enauing  4th 
of  March  Mr.  Pierce  was  publicly  inaugurated  in  Washington,  and 
look  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

His  inaugural  address  on  the  occasion  was  anxiously  looked  for, 
and  received  with  general  satisfaction  by  the  people.  So  jodicioas 
and  unexceptionable  were  its  sentiments,  and  so  truly  American  was 
it  in  character,  that  it  met  with  nearly  universal  commendation  from 
the  press  of  sit  patties.  It  fully  realized  in  its  pledges  and  doctrines 
the  expectations  of  the  party  instrumental  in  elevating  him  to  power, 
and  by  its  just  and  discreet  tone  conciliated,  in  a  marked  degree, 
iho  favour  of  the  opposition. 

"HIS  important  paper,  foreshadowing  as  it  does  the 

I  general  policy  of  President  Pierce's  administration, 

*?  and  presenting  ihe  views  and  intentions  of  the  gov- 

7  ernment  in  relation  to  some  of  the  most  important 

subjects  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  counNy, 

at  un  interesting  juncture  of  its  history,  demands 

"]  that  we   bestow  upon  it  more  than  a  cursory  notice.     We 

shati,  ihprcfore,  proceed  to  speak  of  it  in  detail. 

Witli  ail  expression  of  thanka  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
mfidence  in  his  elevation  to  a  position  of  so  great 
responsibility — one  not  sought,  but  accepted  in  obedience  to  the 
popular  will — he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  country's  unparalleled 
progression  in  territory,  population,  and  wealth.  The  stars  upon  our 
banner  have  become  nearly  three-fold  their  original  number,  oar 
densely  populated  possessions  skirt  the  shores  of  the  two  great 
oceana,  and  yet,  he  adds,  this  vast  increase  of  people  and  territory 
has  not  only  shown  itself  compatible  with  the  harmonious  action  of 
the  States  and  the  federal  government  in  their  respective  constitu- 
tional spheres,  but  has  afforded  an  additional  guarantee  of  the 
strength  and  integrity  of  both.  This  noble  result  is  to  he  attributed 
to  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  early  founders  of  the  ropnblic. 
They  possessed  a  calm  faith,  springing  from  a  clear  view  of  the 
sources  of  power,  in  a  government  constituted  like  ours.  They 
proved  themselves  equal  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem,  U> 
understand  which  their  minds  had  been  illuminated  by  the  dawning 
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V^mttAiB  ■mr^Moa.  The  objeet  Boqghl  ma  BOt «  AE^ AtMltt- 
•f;  itwHK  thing  rmlixed.  They  hmd  MtUfaitod  sol  only  A*  |iMMr 
m  ■chioTa,  but  what  ill  hiMory  aSros  to  b«  m  mach  m*b  Ainll, 
tha  c^Mci^  to  maintun.  Tha  oppraned  thnogbont  A*  wwl^ 
fram  ihu  daj  to  the  proMnt,  hiTS  tnnwd  their  flyea  Uthorvavl,  ait 
IB  And  thoaa  lighta  extingniahad,  or  to  fear  laat  they  xhrnild  imnc, 
bat  to  bo  conatantly  cbeoiad  hy  thoir  atoady  tt,(\  increasing  radi- 
•nea.  In  thia  oar  comiuy  haa,  in  the  Preaidom'a  judgmcDt,  ihua  far 
ftdfiUod  ita  higbest  duty  to  anffarlag  hnmanity.  Ii  fa&a  spoken,  and 
will  coatiniM  to  speak,  not  only  hy  ita  woida  but  tiy  its  ncta.  (he  lan- 
gnage  of  aympathy  and  encooiagenient  to  tbooe  who  earoesity  lieten 
to  iia  tonaa,  which  pronoonee  for  the  Urgeit  rational  liberty.  Bat 
pro-eminently  the  power  of  onr  advocacy  reposes  in  oiir  example  ; 
though  it  abould  be  remembered  thai  no  esample  can  be  powerful 
for  laating  good,  whatever  apparent  adrantagea  may  be  ^ined,  which 
n  eternal  principlea  of  right  and  jusiice. 
^N  view  of  the  poat  experionco  of  the  country,  eliow- 
ing  that  iu  extenaioa  h*)^  iMt  miliiaieJ  with  it* 
well-being,  but,  on  A^MJ^tty,  )>:ib  but  added  i« 
ita  atrength  and  pto^ari^  the  I'tcsidenl  decUre^ 
that  the  policy  of  hia  adniBlatntion  will  not  be  ci 
trolled  by  any  timid  forebodings  of  evil  from  a 
^farther  espanaion.  'And  evidently  having  in  bis  eye  the  mT 
iiuisiiion  of  Cuba,  proceeds  lo  remark  :  "  Indeed,  it  is  not  to 
be  <lis<;iiised  that  our  attitude  as  a  nation,  and  our  positioa  on 
liiti  gJvbe,  render  the  acquisition  of  certain  poaaessions  not 
within  OUT  jurisdiction,  eminently  important  for  out  praiection,  if  not, 
in  the  future,  eaaential  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  rightaof  commerce 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Should  they  be  obtained,  it  will  be 
tfarotigh  no  grasping  spirit,  but  with  a  view  to  obvious  nationd  in- 
terest and  aecurity,  and  in  a  maimer  entirely  consistent  with  the 
strictest  observance  of  national  faith.  We  have  nothing  in  onr  faia- 
toryor  position  to  invite  aggreasion  i  we  have  every  thing  to  beckmk 
ua  to  the  cultivation  of  tbe  relations  of  peace  and  ami^  with  all 
nations.  Purposes,  therefore,  at  once  Just  and  pacific,  will  be  aig- 
nificanily  marked  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. "  He  declarea 
further,  that  no  act  within  tbe  legitimate  scope  of  hia  cooatitntional 
control  will  be  tolerated,  on  the  part  of  any  portion  of  onr  citiiene, 
which  cannot  challenge  a  ready  justification  before  tbe  tiibanal  of 
the  civilized  world;  and  adda,  that  an  administration  would  be  on 
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worthy  of  confidence  at  home,  or  respect  abroad,  sliould  it  ceue  to 
be  influenced  by  the  conviction,  that  no  apparent  adrantage  can  be 
purchnaed  at  a  price  bo  deat'  as  that  of  national  wrong  or  dishonour. 
These  observations,  bo  distinctly  and  stgnilicanily  made,  display  the 
intentions  of  the  admintairation  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  shall  be  made,  should,  during  its  terra  of  oflic*, 
such  an  acquisition  ever  be  practicable.  They  preclude  the  idea  of 
force  and  unjuat  seizure,  or  the  supposition  that  any  anned  expedi- 
tion from  this  country,  having  in  view  the  conquest  and  subsequent 
■nnexation  of  Cuba,  would  meet  with  greater  tolerance  than  under 
an  administration  more  professedly  conservative.  The  vaguo  fears 
which  may  have  been  apprehended  upon  this  subject,  consequent^ 
upon  the  triumph  of  the  party  avowedly  the  fast  friends  of  territorial 
extension,  and  particularly  of  Cuban  annexation,  have,  therefore,  by 
the  dnclaraiions  of  President  Pierce's  Inaugural,  been  thoroughly 
dispelled.  Cuba,  if  ever  she  becomes  affiliated  with  this  country, 
must  become  so  under  circumstances  perfectly  consistent  with  our 
national  faith  and  honour. 

2^  HE  policy  of  this  country,  in  the  opinion  of  Presi- 
^dent  Pieroe,  should  be  eminently  peaceful,  and, 
~  with  the  neighbouring  nations  upon  our  contineoi, 
e  should  cultivate  kindly  and  fraternal  relations, 
we  should  open  new  channels  of  trade,  and 
create  additional  facilities  for  friendly  intercourse, 
icliis  realized  will  be  open  to  all.     With  the  politics  of 
Europe  wa  have  no  connection,  except  as  they  appeal  to  ottr 
sympathici  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  univeraal  ad- 
;  but  the  vast  interests  of  commerce  are  common  to 
all  mankind. 

The  President  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  ground  in  regard  t* 
another  important  subject  BfTecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  Amen- 
can  citizens,  viz. :  the  degree  of  protection  to  be  extended  over  i&eni 
by  the  government,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  bippen 
to  be.  This  question,  important  at  all  times,  has,  in  consequence  ot 
recent  events,  been  made  to  assume  an  unusual  interest.  5hall  the 
American  citizen,  like  the  Roman  of  old,  feel  that  his  citizenship 
shall  be  a  broad  and  sufficient  shield,  protecting  him  from  injustice 
and  wrong  wherever  he  may  go  7  that  his  rights  shall  be  respected, 
and  his  hfe  and  liberty  be  safe,  in  any  part  of  the  nvilized  world  I 
The  answer  is.  Yes  ;  the  honour  of  the  country  demuids  that  ihi* 
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doctrine  be  distinctly  undeTstood,  and  eirictly  enforced.  The  dsci- 
■ivB  IsngiMge  which  foUowi  releiing  to  thii  point,  elicited  the  wanD 
^ptoval  of  the  whole  country,  and  constituted  one  of  the  moat  bril- 
liant p&a(«gea  of  the  President's  Inaugural :  "  Tho  rights  which 
belong  to  us  ai  a  nation  are  not  alone  to  be  regarded,  but  tho«« 
which  pertain  10  every  citizen  in  his  individual  capacity,  at  home 
and  abroad,  must  be  sacredly  maintained.  So  long  aa  he  on  dis- 
cern eveiy  star  in  its  place  upon  that  ensign,  without  wealth  to  ptuy 
chaae  for  him  preferment  or  tiilo  to  secure  for  him  place,  it  will  ba 
his  privilege,  and  must  be  his  acknowledged  right,  to  stand  unabaahed 
even  in  the  presence  of  princes,  with  a  proud  consciousness  that  he 
is  himself  one  of  a  nation  of  sovereigns,  and  that  he  cannot.  Id  a 
legitimate  pursuit,  wander  so  far  frura  home,  that  the  agent  whom 
he  shall  leave  behind  in  the  place  which  I  now  occupy,  will  not  see 
that  no  rude  hand  of  power,  or  tyrannical  passion,  ia  laid  upon  him 
with  impunity.  Ho  must  realize,  that  upon  every  aea  and  on  avsiy 
soil  where  our  enterprise  may  rightfully  seek  the  protection  of  our 
flag,  American  citizenship  is  an  inviolable  panoply  for  the  secariiy 
of  American  rights." 

If  PON  another  subject  of  equal  impoitanee,  mad 

which  has  at  different  periods  called  forth  an  ex- 

I  preaiiion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people, 

amely,  the  doctrine  first  laid  down  by  Mr.  Monroe, 

I  opposition  to  European  colonization  upon  this 

cotiiincnt,    the    President   declares,   that   "  it    cen 

^  liuidly  be  necessary  to  reaflirin  a  principle  which  should  now 

s  fundamental.     The  rights,  security,  and  repose 

I  of  ihiB  confederacy,  reject  the  idea  of  interference  or  coloniza- 

i  side  of  the  ocean  by  any  foreign  power,  beyond 
present  jurisdiction,  as  utteriy  inadmissible."  The  late  events  con* 
netted  with  British  interference  in  portions  of  Central  America,  and 
the  itiempt  to  set  up  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  coun- 
try, so  called,  seem  lo  have  revived  public  interest  in  this  question, 
and  lo  kave  suggested  the  emphatic  language  of  the  President.  The 
subject  Las  given  rise  to  very  imporlant  debates  in  Congress,  to 
which  we  may  have  occasion  lo  refer  in  future  pages. 

Passing  fnm  the  foreign  to  the  domestic  pohcy  of  the  country, 
the  views  of  Sir  Inaugural  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Upon  the 
subject  of  the  b.stowal  of  Executive  patronage,  the  doctrine  held  ia, 
that  while  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  administration 
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will  be  to  Te^Tdlosa  of  its  Tesponsibjljty,  and  of  the  ebvioua  ele- 
ments of  success,  Bs  to  retain  persons  known  to  be  opposed  to  it  in 
positions  which  require  not  only  severe  labor,  but  cordial  co-open- 
tion,  yet  no  appointments  shall  be  made  which  do  not  contemplate 
an  efficient  discharge  of  duty  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
Againat  the  dangers  of  an  undue  conceniration  of  power  in  the  general 
government,  the  President  is  also  very  explicit.  The  great  scheme 
of  our  conatitulional  liberty  rests  upon  a  proper  distribution  of  power 
between  the  Stale  and  federal  authorities ;  and  experience  has 
shown  that  ^e  harmony  and  happiness  of  our  people  must  depend 
upon  a  just  discrimination  between  ihe  separate  rights  and  responsi- 
bilitie*  of  the  Slates,  and  our  common  rights  and  obligations  under 
:he  general  governfflent.  If  the  federal  government  will  confine 
itself  to  the  exercise  of  powers  clearly  granted  by  the  constitution, 
hardly  happen  that  its  action  upon  any  (juestion  should  en- 
danger the  institutions  of  the  Stales,  or  interfere  with  their  right  to 
manage  matters  strictly  Oomeslic  according  to  the  will  of  their  own 

^  HE  President  proceeds  to  exptesa  his  entire  devo- 
tion to  the  Union,  which,  as  it  has  been  the  source, 
under  Providence,  of  our  prosperity  to  this  time,  so 
it  is  the  surest  pledge  of  a  continuance  of  the  bless- 
ings we  have  enjoyed,  and  which  we  are  sacredly 
bound  to  transmit  undiminished  to  our  children. 
To  eVery  theory  of  society  or  government,  whether  the  off- 
spring of  faverish  ambition  or  of  morbid  enthusiasm,  calculated 
;o  dissolve  the  bonds  of  law  and  aflfectlon  which  unite  us,  he 
shall  inteipose  a  ready  and  stern  resistance.  He  believes 
that  involuntary  servitude,  as  it  exists  in  different  States  of  this  con- 
federacy is  recognized  by  the  Constitution ;  that  it  stands  like  any 
other  admitted  right,  and  that  the  States  where  it  exists  are  entitled 
to  efScient  remedies  lo  enforce  the  constitutional  remedies.  He 
holds,  therefore,  that  the  measures  of  1650,  commonly  called  the 
"compromise  measures,"  are-stricity  constitutional,  and  to  be  un- 
hesitatingly carried  into  effect ;  and  that  the  laws  to  enforce  them 
should  be  respected  and  obeyed,  not  with  a  reluctance  encouraged 
by  abatract  opinions  as  lo  their  propriety  in  a  different  state  of 
society,  but  cheerfully,  and  according  to  the  decisiona  of  the  tri- 
bunal  to  which  their  exposition  belongs.  Thus  warning  againat  dia- 
union,  and  appealing  to  the  moderation  and  sense  of  justice  of  all 
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classes  of  our  citizens,  the  Inaugural  closes  with  the  hope,  moet  ela- 
quently  expressed,  that  the  kind  Providence  which  smiled  upon  our 
fathers,  may  enable  their  children  to  presenre  the  blessings  they 
have  inherited. 

The  President,  on  the  7th  of  March,  submitted  the  names  of  ths 
persons  constituting  his  cabinet  to  the  Senate,  assembled  in  extra 
session,  which  immediately  confirmed  the  nominations,  as  follows  : 

For  SecreUr}'  of  Stete^ Vfyt.  h.  Maeot,  of  New  York. 

**   Secretary  of  the  Treasury, jAifra  GirrHmia,  of  Kentucky. 

SecretAry  of  the  Interior, Robket  McClelland,  of  liichiKUi. 

Secretary  uf  War Jeffeesom  Datis,  of  MisaiaaippL 

Secretary  of  the  Xavy,. JkUKu  C.  Dobbix,  of  North  CaroliiiiL 

PoAtmaitter-Creneral, James  Campbell,  of  PeOQsylvmmjL 

Attomey-Ocncral, Caleb  Cl'sbuco,  of  Maaeacfaiiaetta. 


These  are  all  gentlemen  of  ability  and  experience  in  statesmanship. 
Mr.  Marcy  was  a  member  of  President  Polk's  cabinet,  holding  ths 
position  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  his 
management  of  that  department  during  the  combat  with  Mexico. 
He  was  also,  formerly,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Guthrie  is  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  experienced  as  a  politican. 
Mr.  McClelland  was  former  Governor  of  Michigan,  and  has  seired 
in  Congress.  General  Davis  took  an  active  part  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  has  also  been  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Dobbin  was  a 
member  of  tlic  29th  Congress.  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  leading  politi- 
cian and  Attorney-General  of  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania.  Gen. 
Gushing  is  distinguished  for  his  diplomacy  as  Chinese  Commis- 
sioner, and  his  services  during  the  Mexican  War. 

Of  the  subsequent  appointments  by  the  President  during  the  year, 
the  following  list  embraces  the  more  important  foreign  officials : 

MINISTERS    PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Great  Britain. 

Thomas  H.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut,  to  Russia. 

John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  France. 

Jamls  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  to  Mexico. 

I'lEBaK  A.  SouLii,  of  Louisiana,  to  Bpain. 

Petkr  D.  Vroom,  of  New  Jersey,  to  Prussia. 

Solon  Borland,  of  Arkansas,  to  Central  America. 

Wm.  Tbousdalk,  of  Tennessee,  to  Brazil. 

Samuel  Medary,  of  Ohio,  to  Chill 

John  IC  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  to  Peru. 

Thsodoek  S.  Fay,  Minister  Resident  in  Switzerland. 
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CHARoB  d'affaires. 
J.  J.  Snnu,  of  Ala.,  for  Bel^um. 
AuausTE  BiLHONT,  of  New  York,  for  IfetherlAuiU. 
RlCHAHO  K  MiADE,  of  Virginia,  ttt  Su-dinia. 
RoBEBT  Dale  Ovex.  of  Indiana,  for  the  Tvo  SidllM. 
Henet  R.  JACEMtM,  of  Oeorgia,  for  Aiutria. 
Henkt  Bedimqeb,  of  Virginia,  for  DHnmark. 
Wit  H.  BiUiLt,  of  Illinois  tor  Buenoa  Ajres. 
James  S.  Obees,  of  Mobile,  for  Nuw  Orenada. 
SiiELTon  F.  Leaee,  of  Virginia,  for  Sandwich  I>Uil4«. 

MONO  the  last  acts  of  the  previous  seaaion  of 
f.  Congress  was  the  adaption  of  a  resolution  empower- 
y  ing  the  President  lo  employ  engineers  to  make  ez- 
^  plorationa  of  the  moat  practicable  route  for  a  rail- 
i  road  connecting  the  States  with  the  Pacific  shores, 
and  appropriating  the  sum  of  tISO.OOO  for  the  sur- 
Accordingly,  four  expeditions  were  fitted  out  in  the 
e  of  the  year,  under  experienced  ofGcers,  having  in 
view  this  important  object.  Two  other  expedjtiona  were 
also  dispatched  during  the  same  period,  by  water,  baviug 
Other,  but  &lso  important  objects  in  view.  The  first  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  diet  of  May,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Kane,  in 
continuation  of  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin ;  and  the  other 
sailed  a  few  days  later  from  Norfolk,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Ringgold,  having  for  ita  object  an  exploration  of  the  routes  pursued 
by  American  vessels  trading  between  San  Francisco  and  China,  and 
of  the  whaling  grounds  in  the  North  Pacific. 

The  return  of  Santa  Anna  to  power  in  the  neighbouring  reptibllc 
of  Mexico,  in  March,  and  hia  aupposed  feelings  of  hoatility  to  the 
United  Statea,  taken  in  connection  with  the  breaking  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty between  the  American  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Gen.  Lane, 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Chihuahua,  for  a  time 
gave  indications  of  another  rupture  between  the  two  nations.  It 
appears  that  a  tract  of  conntry,  known  aa  the  Mesilla  Valley,  about 
175  miles  by  40  in  extent,  and  situate  on  the  borders  of  New  Mexico, 
though  mutually  claimed  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  by 
both  the  United  States  snd  Mexico,  had  been  assigned  by  the  joint 
Boundary  Commissioa  to  the  latter  country.  This  tract  was,  how- 
ever,'forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  General  Lone  on  the  13th  of 
March,  "  to  be  held  provisionally,"  aa  he  declared,  "  nntil  the  ques* 
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(ioD  of  bonndarjr  Bhsll  bo  detoTnunod  betwwa  tli«  Unitod  Stotoa  a*d. 
Mazico."  Th«  meMnra  wu  reuatad  b^  tha  GgrMnor  of  Chih— 
hiu,  ■ad  th«  Urrilny  clainied  u  bttlonginf  to  ihu  State.  T^ 
qneition  has  occupied  tbe  ■UeDtioa  of  both  goramnMoti  (Mwcemal 

io  iia  peacaful  adjndicattao. 

N  the  IBth  of  April,  1853,  lh«  Hon.  WiUiun  B. 
^  King,  Vice-Preaideot  of  tbe  Unitod  Ststas,  di«d  « 
I  Cahawba,  in  AUbanu.  On  tbo  niMtmf  of  Cam- 
I  graaa,  in  December  <t(  the  preTioiu  Tear,  ihoaigli  im  . 
r  feeble  health,  he  aaanmed  hia  poat  u  preMdiay 
officer  of  the  Senate,  a  poaition  be  bad  tlO»A  dn^ 
\  preTioua  adminiatration.  Increaain|  '""ttt,  iom- 
inpallad*  him  to  reaign  office,  and  in  ft  laMV  Jatod 
<er  SOih,  hi*  intention  was  commonieUedlt^AeStaKta. 
I  afiei  aet  aail  for  the  Weat  Indioa,  is  lb*  bopa  «f 
improviag  hia  health.  By  apecial  reaolntion  of  CongraM,  W  wm 
pannitted  to  uke  the  oath  of  office  aa  Vice-Pnaidenl  of  iha  Umud 
Staiea  dnring  hia  abaence ;  a  ceremony  which  waa  perfbimod  oai  iho 
4th  of  March,  near  Matanzaa,  in  Cuba,  when  be  at  llM  tims  was 
•ojouming.  Finding  himaelf  fast  failing  in  health,  in  Apvfl  ho  took 
paaaage  in  a  United  States  veaael,  and  arriTcd  at  Holula  on  thft  IMi 
of  the  month,  where  ho  waa  receired  with  deep  reapect  and  mooiil* 
fill  interest  by  his  fellow. citizens.  Journeying  on  to  Cahawba,  bo 
was  forced  to  his  bed,  sad  died  the  next  diy,  surrounded  by  hia 
family  and  friends.  The  intelligence  was  heard  with  profoond  re- 
gret thmughout  the  country,  and  rarious  official  and  spontaiMona 
manifestations  of  public  sorrow  followed  in  honour  of  the  decenaed. 
A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  this  distinguished  statesman  will  not 
be  deemed  inappropriate.  Willism  Rufus  King  was  bom  in  Samp- 
son County,  North  Carolina,  on  the  7th  of  April,  17S6;  he  was 
therefore  67  years  of  age  when  he  died.  AfWr  representing  the 
Wilmingtaa  district,  in  North  Carolina,  several  terms  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress,  he  changed  his  residence  to  Alabama,  iboD  a 
Territory.  When  Alabama  came  in  as  a  Stale,  in  1819,  Mr.  King 
was  elected  one  of  her  U.  S.  Senators — a  position  he  haa  cmitiDued 
10  fill  most  of  the  time  since,  with  distinction  and  much  persoaal 
popularity.  In  1844,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Minister  to  Ffuce, 
profl'ered  by  Mr.  Tyler,  whence  be  was  recalled,  U  hia  own  re- 
quest, in  1846,  having  distinguished  his  mission  by  the  aaeoMs  of 
hia  negotiations  with  the  French  government,  which  had  contua- 
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plited  uniting  with  Gieat  Brittin  in  a  protest  against  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  Union.  Upon  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the 
presidency,  in  1850,  Mr.  King,  again  in  the  Senate  from  Alabama, 
was  chosen  Preaident  pro.  tern,  of  that  body — a  position  he  had  held 
on  several  occasions  before.  His  nomination  and  election  to  the 
vice -presidency,  as  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party,  in  1853, 
was  the  last  snd  highest  honour  to  which  he  attained  ;  and  it  seemed 
a  mstter  of  deep  regret  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  enjoy  s  posi- 
tion so  meetly  the  reward  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  ihe  interests  of 
his  country.  Mr.  King  is  the  third  Vice-President  who  has  died  in 
office.  The  two  others  were  George  Clinton,  who  died  in  April, 
1812,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  who  died  in  November,  1814. 

j^HE  Great  Exhibition  of  the  World's  Industry  at 
iLondon,  in  1851,  led  to  the  determination  among  a 
^  number  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  New  York  to 
'  get  up  a  similar  enterprise  in  this  country ;  snd  s 
company  for  that  purpose  was  organized,  under  a 
charter  from  the  State  of  New  York,  granted  in 
\  March,  1852.  Measures  were  then  immediately  taken  to  en- 
I  lis-t  the  people  of  the  various  States  in  the  undertaking,  and 
also  lo  procure  the  co-operation  of  foreign  countries,  by  for- 
-  warding  fir  exhibition  specimens  of  |)ie  industry  of  their  re- 
•pective  nations.  The  enterprise  was  of  a  purely  private  chatscter. 
unlike  the  British  Exhibition,  which  wss  national  in  its  charactei, 
and  supported  by  the  influence  and  reaources  of  the  government. 
The  only  aij  which  the  American  enterprise  hss  received  from  our 
government,  is  the  permission  to  regard  their  [luilding  as  a  bonded 
warehouse,  wherein  the  foreign  articles  may  be  introduced  duty  free 
while  on  exhibition.  The  undertaking,  from  its  inception,  was 
prosecuted  with  vigour,  and,  despite  a  variety  of  obstsclee  to  be 
overcome,  the  edifice  for  the  designed  object  was  in  readinefla 
for  use.  and  the  Exhibition  itself  inaugurated  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1863. 

On  that  day,  the  American  "  Crystal  Palace"  was  opened  with 
appropriate  ceromonies,  in  the  presence  of  8,000  persons  assembled 
on  the  interesting  occssion.  The  President  of  the  United  Slates, 
with  a  portion  of  his  cabinet,  honoured  the  inauguration  with  his 
presence.  The  exercises  were  impressive,  snd  consisted  of  the 
reading  of  prayer  by  Bishop  Wainwright,  of  New  York,  addresses 
by  the  President  of  the  Association,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  and 
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tha  Preiident  ot  the  United  States,  and  aiaging  by  the  New  ToA 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 

Tlie  main  feaiures  of  the  building,  which,  though  inferior  in  sizs 
to  that  of  the  World's  Exhibition  in  London,  ia  universally  confessed 
to  be  its  BupurioT  in  architectural  beauty  and  general  effect,  are  thus 
described ;  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  floor,  entirely  couetructed 
of  iron  and  glaas.  The  edilicc  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  croas,  aur- 
mounled  by  a  dome  at  the  intersection.  Each  diameter  of  the  cross 
ia  365  feci  long,  and  each  arm  of  the  cross  is,  on  the  gnnind  plan, 
149  feet  broad.  On  entering  iho  building,  the  observer's  eye  is 
greeted  by  the  vista  of  an  arched  nave,  41  feet  wide,  67  feet  high, 
and  :J65  long;  and,  on  approaching  the  centre,  he  finds  himaelf 
undur  a  dome  100  feet  in  diameter  and  IIB  feel  high.  Tha  building 
contains  on  the  ground  floor  1 1 1,000  square  feet  of  space,  and  in  its 
galleries,  which  are  54  feet  widt,  6S,000  square  feet  more,  making 
a  total  area  of  173,000  square  feci,  or  about  four  acrea  aurface  for 
the  pur|>oses  of  exhibition.  The  iron  used  in  the  work  ia  estimated 
at  about  1,250  tons^  the  glass  at  39,000  square  feci.  The  plan  of 
the  building  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Carztensen  sad  Gildemeister, 
and  the  edifice  itself  erected  on  Kcser voir- square,  in  the  cily  of  New 
York,  the  use  of  the  grounds  having  been  granted  by  the  municipsl 
authorities  of  the  city. 

I  INCE  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  it  has  been 
very  numerously  frequented  by  visitors.  The  col- 
lodion of  articles,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  fully 
cijua]  to  the  largest  public  expectation ;  many  of 
ihcm  being  among  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
specimens  of  an  in  Europe  and  America,  and  re- 
:tiiig  the  highest  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
'  ms  whose  products  iliey  arc.  To  enter  uj>on  a 
)  particular  enumeration  in  those  pages  would  bo  un- 
wary. The  eulcrprise,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  regarded 
as  having  been  in  all  rcspccta  successful,  and  the  benefits  anticipated 
from  it  sure  to  be  realized. 

The  great  increase  of  the  mcai 
roads,  and  the  consequent  public 


n  by  rail- 
and  private  advantage  accruing 


'  the 


therefrom  to  the  country,  1 

counterbalanced  by  the  large  i 

have  occurred,  through  unforeseen  accident  or  the  carelessness  of 

the  managers  of  the  roads.     A  collision  took  place  on  the  23d  of 
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April,  near  Chicago,  between  the  trains  of  the  Central  Michigan  and 
Northern  Indiana  Railroads,  by  which  twenty  persons  were  killed 
and  a  large  number  seriously  injured.  On  the  2d  of  August  an  ac- 
cident occurred  on  the  Belvidere  and  Delaware  Railroad,  by  the 
cars  running  off  the  track.  Ten  persons  were  killed  outright  and  a 
large  number  wounded.  A  little  later  in  the  month  a  collision  oc- 
curred between  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  trains,  near  Amboy, 
by  which  nearly  thirty  persons  were  injured  and  several  killed.  On 
the  12th  of  the  month  a  shocking  disaster  occurred  on  the  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester  Railroad.  A  train  containing  a  large  pleasure 
party  came  in  violent  collision  with  another,  and  some  fifteen  persons 
were  killed  and  a  large  number  injured.  But  the  most  appalling 
accident  of  this  nature  occurred  on  the  6th  of  May,  at  Norwalk,  in 
Connecticut,  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad.  The 
drawbridge  at  Norwalk  had  been  raised  to  permit  a  steamer  to  pass, 
and  the  locomotive,  baggage  car,  and  two  passenger  cars  of  the  train 
from  New  York  were  precipitated  into  the  river  below,  a  distance  of 
some  twenty  feet,  and  all  the  passengers  buried  beneath  the  water, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  instantly  killed  or  drowned  before  assist- 
ance could  reach  them.  It  appeared  from  the  subsequent  evidence 
taken  before  a  jury  of  inquest,  that  the  draw  of  the  bridge  was  open, 
and  that  the  proper  signal  was  given  by  the  keeper  of  the  bridge  ; 
but  the  engineer  did  not  observe  the  signal,  and  proceeded  with  the 
train,  realizing  the  fatal  result  that  followed.  More  than  fifty  lives 
were  lost,  and  as  many  more  injured.  The  legislature  of  Connec-  ■ 
ticut,  being  in  session  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to  report  a  more  stringent 
public  enactment  for  the  regulation  of  railroads.  A  law  of  this 
nature  was  passed;  and  public  attention  having  been  generally 
aroused  to  the  subject,  similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  other  States.  The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  nearly  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  number  of  railroad  accidents  which  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  time  specified : 

Month*.                            Nunibtr  qf  AeeULenU.       XQMU  Woumd^ 

January, 12  ^6  40 

February, 6  6  11 

March, U  24  62 

April, 4  26  54 

Mayp 8  64  49 

June,. 6  6  19 

July. 11  8  22 

August, Ji  _29^  76 

Total  to  Auguft  12, 66  177  888 


AmMig  tba  miMt  extsnnre  eonAigradiiH  wUiA  bcM  oeoMMdl  fa 
1893,  wu  tba  deatmetiTs  in  which  took  phec  ia  Onr«f6^  Nev 
Yoik,  on  th«  9ih  of  Julj.  Naulj  300  dwaUinga  and  atom*  »an 
deainyad,  at  an  atrifniiad  hMi  of  oraf  •  million  dolUn.  Tho 
Btaamer  ChaiokM,  while  lying  mt  W  wharf  in  Now  York;  uid  oa 
the  point  or  aiilinf,  with  a  fall  cargo  ea  boud,  waa  deoHojed  tgr 
fire  on  the  3Sth  of  Angnet.  The  loaa  of  propmtjr  waa  aoajrij  half  s 
million  dolUn. 

GAIN  hha  the  acourge  of  yellow  ftrer  TiaiMd  tfas 
Irchief  ciiiea  of  the  South;  ancl  the  pwant  yau 
will  long  be  held  in  painfnl  renMmbraaea  as  av«  of 
he  moet  diaaatrona  ever  experiencod.  Tha  mot^ 
I  tality  has  even  eiceoded  that  prodnced  bjr  tba  Aai- 
■tic  cholera,  when  that  terrible  riaitaat  paaaed  Otot 
The  vinitence  of  tha  diaeaaa  waa  ttorar  ax* 
,  tapecially  in  the  city  of  New  Oileaaa,  wbaia  'it 
viih  the  moat  fatal  effecta.  The  Howard  AaaOeitdaa 
t>(  thai  ciiy,  in  their  appeal  to  the  public  for  ai 
that  the  deaths  were  fully  70  per  cent  of  all  who  i 
The  epideroie  commenced  early  in  Hay,  and  hy  d 
itaelf  until,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Anguat,  the  deatha  were  thm 
300  In  300  B  day.  Such  recorda  as  these  show  how  terrible  ware 
the  rBTftgesof  the  disease:  "August  16. — Number  of  deaiha  during 
the  forty-cighi  hours  ending  this  morning,  410,  of  which  366  wero 
by  yellow  fever."  "August  19. — Deaths  reported  for  to-day,  242; 
yellow  fever,  227,  6icf  The  whole  number  of  deaths  was  about 
9,000  !  and  that,  too,  when  the  city  had  been  to  a  great  degree  de- 
serted by  its  population,  who  had  fled  elsewhere  for  safety.  Saya 
a  New  Orleans  paper  of  that  period:  "  We  have  never  seen  auch  a 
veritable  stampede  as  the  epidemic  has  occasioned.  Thouaaada 
who  bsve  lived  among  us  for  six  or  eight  years,  who  bad  passed  ua- 
scathed  through  the  fever  of  1847,  and  who  were  wont  to  consider 
themselves  proof  against  its  attacks,  have  taken  the  alarm.  We  do 
not  think  New  Orleans  has  ever  been  as  completely  deserted  by  her 
merchants  and  professional  men  as  she  is  now."  At  least  aeren- 
eighths  of  those  who  were  unacelimaled,  it  ia  also  slated,  left  the  city. 
The  disease  was  at  first  confined  chiefly  to  European  emigrants,  a 
large  number  of  whom  had  been  drawn  to  the  city  to  labour  oo  the 
public  works  ;  but  it  soon  alUr  apread,  embracing  all  classes  among 
its  victims.     Business,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  viiluilty  mi»< 
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pended,  and  gloom  and  terror  reigned  over  the  devoted  city. 
Churches,  school-houses,  and  lodge-rooms  were  turned  into  hospi- 
tals, and  the  able-bodied  were  all  physicians,  nurses,  and  under- 
takers. The  sympathies  of  the  country  were  strongly  excited  by 
this  distressing  state  of  things,  and  very  liberal  contributions  were 
made  in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
and  other  cities,  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers.  Of  the  scenes  witnessed 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  scourge,  we  have  a  vivid  description  in 
the  language  of  one  of  the  New  Orleans  journals :  *'  In  every  street 
were  long  processions,  tramping  to  the  solemn  music  of  funeral 
marches.  In  the  countenances  of  plodding  passengers  were  the 
lines  of  anxiety  and  grief;  and  many  a  door  was  festooned  with 
black  and  white  hangings,  the  voiceless  witnesses  of  wailing  and  of 
sorrow.  On  the  one  hand  swept  the  long  corteges  of  the  wealthy, 
nodding  with  plumes  and  drawn  by  prancing  horses,  rejoicing  in 
their  funeral  vanities  ;  on  another,  the  hearse  of  the  citizen-soldier, 
preceded  by  measured  music,  enveloped  in  warlike  panoply,  and 
followed  by  the  noisy  tread  of  men  under  arms ;  while  there  again 
the  pauper  was  trundled  to  his  lone  home  on  a  rickety  part,  another 
morsel  contributed  to  the  grand  banquet  of  Death.  Now  among  the 
steeples  was  heard  the  chiming  of  bells,  mingling  their  hoarse  voices 
as  in  a  chorus  of  gratulation  over  the  ranks  of  fallen  mortality ;  anon 
from  some  lowly  tenement  thrilled  the  low  wail  of  a  mother  for  the 
child  of  her  affections.  At  the  gathering  points  carriages  accumu- 
lated, and  vulgar  teamsters,  as  they  jostled  each  other  in  the  press, 
mingled  the  coarse  jest  with  the  ribald  oath.  At  the  gates  of  the 
cemeteries  the  winds  brought  intimation  of  the  corruption  working 
within.  Not  a  puff  but  was  laden  with  the  rank  atmosphere  from 
the  rotten  corpses,  which  inside  were  piled  by  fiflies,  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Long  ditches  were  dug,  and  coffins  laid  in  them 
showed  their  tops  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Econemy  of 
space  was  the  source  of  cunning  calculation  in  stowing  away  the 
dead." 

Early  in  the  year  1853,  Turkey  became  engaged  in  a  diffi- 
culty with  Russia,  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  latter  to 
exercise  exclusive  control  over  the  interests  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  the  Turkish  dominions;  and  the  misunderstanding  assumed 
so  hostile  an  aspect,  that  war  was  deemed  inevitable.  While 
the  dispute  was  still  raging,  intelligence  was  received  in  this  coun- 
try of  an  affair  which  occurred  in  Smyrna,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
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Sultan,  on  the  23d  of  June,  directly  inrolving  the  rights  of  Ajnerican 
citizenship,  and  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  observations  so  em- 
phatically enunciated  upon  this  subject  in  the  President's  InauguraL 
It  sppears  that  a  Hungarian  refugee,  by  the  name  of  Martin  Koszta, 
who  visited  this  country  as  one  of  the  followers  of  M.  Kossutb,  and 
while  here   had  adopted  the  necessary  measures  to  become  an 
American  citizen,  by  declaring  his  intentions  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  was,  on  the  day  before-named,  seized  by  the  officers  of 
an  Austrian  vcssel-of-war  in  the  port  of  Smyrna,  and  confined  in 
irons  on  board  the  ship,  with  a  view  of  being  transported  to  Austria. 
On  the  next  day  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  St.  Louis  came 
into  port,  and  her  commander.  Captain  Duncan  N.  Ingraham,  learn- 
ing of  the  circumstances  of  the  seizure  and  of  the  relation  that  Koszta 
sustained  to  this  country,  at  once  demanded  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oner from  his  tyrannical  confinement.     The  Austrian  declined  ac- 
ceding to  the  request,  notwithstanding  Koszta,  it  seems,  had  with  bim 
an  American  protection  from  the  minister  of  this  government  at  Con- 
stantinople.     Captain  Ingraham  immediately  determined  to  take 
efficient  steps  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  prevent 
the  wrong  sought  to  be  accomplished,  and  therefore  gave  the  Ans- 
trian  commander  a  limited  numbSr  of  hours  in  which  to  surrender 
his  prisoner,  or  abide  the  result.     Meantime,  to  evince  his  earnest- 
ness in  the  matter,  the  decks  of  the  St.  Louis  were  cleared  for  ac- 
tion, and  the  crew  stood  ready  at  their  guns  to  obey  the  order  to 
open  upon  the  enemy.     Before  the  time  had  expired,  the  Austrian 
coiinnander  concluded  to  deliver  up  Koszta,  who  was  seen  to  be  taken 
over  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  the  shore.  The 
scene  was  witnessed  by  thousands  of  the  population,  whose  interest 
had  been  intensely  excited  in  view  of  what  would  be  the  result  of 
the  aflair,  and  shouts  of  approbation,  in  honour  of  the  American  com- 
mander and  of  the  nation  whom  he  represented,  ascended  as  the 
prisoner  reached  the  land.     Writes  an  eye-witness  :  "  With  shouts 
of  joy  our  oflicers  were  surrounded,  a  thousand  hats  flew  in  the  air, 
and  the  people  would  have  almost  carried  us  on  their  shoulders." 
The  prompt  and  energetic  conduct  of  Capt.  Ingraliam  in  this  matter 
was  the  theme  of  general  commendation  in  the  liberal  press  through- 
out Europe.     It  was  cited  in  honour  of  the  American  name,  and 
pointed  at  as  an  evidence  of  the  inviolability  of  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.     At  home  it  received  the  entire  approval  of  the 
government,  as  being  but  the  fulfilment  of  its  expressed  policy.     A 
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formal  proteal  was  made  by  the  Ausirian  government  against  the 
rightfulneaa  of  the  course  of  the  commander  of  the  St.  Ixiuis,  and 
the  repreaenlatives  at  Waahington  of  othei  monarchical  government* 
in  Europe  have  been  instructed  to  unite  in  this  proteal.  The  ques* 
tion  thus  became  one  of  international  imponance,  and  has  deripljr 
interested  the  people  at  large.  Koszta  waa,  howevef,  soon  after- 
warda  released. 

£  have  already  alluded  in  these  pages  to  the 
f  miaunderatanding  between  Rusaia  and  Turkey, 
in  regard  to  certain  rights  claimeil  by  the  for- 
P  mer  and  denied  by  the  latter,  teaching  the  con- 
^  trol  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  Church  wiibin  the 
Turluah  dominioru.  On  the  rejection  by  Turkey 
'  of  the  demanda  of  the  Czar,  the  latter  directed  his  armies 
D  occupy  the  Turkish  provincea,  known  as  the  Daniibian 
principalities  ;  and  this  done,  there  ensued  aereral  weeks  of 
o  efibn  on  the  part  of  the  four  powers — England, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Austria — lo  eilWct  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
didiculiy  between  the  opposing  parties.  The  fear  of  a  general 
European  war  seems  to  have  prompted  to  these  exertions.  At 
length,  Rusaia  still  persisting  in  her  occupancy  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces, and  refusing  to  accede  to  a  peaceful  settlement,  a  declara- 
tion of  war  was  issued  from  the  Porte,  and  hostilities  soon  after 
commenced. 


CHAPTER  LT. 


OAHADA   URDIB  TBI  BUTIBH. 

HE  hutoTT  of  CaaacU  ontlar  dio  nrenoh 
hu  been  pven  in  »  preriou  part  of 
this  woA;  mnd  fbr  an  Meannt  of  ita 
conqaeit  by  the  British,  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  Chapter  XXV.  The  popa- 
Ution  at  the  time  of  the  coiupieat  was 
about  seventy  thotuand,  divided  ia  a 
poor  yet  much  reepected  nobili^,  and 
nwe  frn^,  indoitriona,  and  nunal.    Qoneral  Mm^ 
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ray  was  appointed  goyernor,  and  daring  his  administration  tho  rights 
of  the  old  settlers  were  faithfully  guarantied  to  them.  In  fact,  tho 
British  goyemment,  immediately  after  the  conquest,  exercised  toward 
the  Canadians  a  policy  at  once  liberal  and  wise.  The  habitans,  as  they 
are  now  called,  were  secured  in  their  property,  invested  with  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and  allowed  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  The  laws 
of  England,  both  civil  and  criminal,  including  trial  by  jury,  were  also 
introduced,  and  though  the  French  still  preferred,  in  many  cases,  the 
customs  reconciled  to  them  by  habit,  they  did  not  fiiil  to  appreciate 
most  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  new  government. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  tho  Britbh  residents  of  Canada,  exclu- 
sive of  military  men,  were  few  and  weak.  Some  five  hundred  traders, 
mostly  of  small  capital,  were  scattered  through  the  provinces.  They 
seem  to  have  been  but  ill-fitted  for  their  station,  often  exhibiting  a 
bigoted  spirit,  and  an  unjustifiable  contempt  of  the  French  population. 
But  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  goViemor,  the  latter  were  protected  by 
all  the  means  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  this  impartiality  not  only  were 
many  collisions  between  the  two  races  avoided,  but  the  old  inhabitants 
became  attached  to  the  governor,  and  respected  his  government. 

Little  of  historic  interest  occurred  in  the  colony  from  this  time  until 
the  revolt  of  the  Thirteen  colonies  south  of  Canada.  The  importance  of 
maintaining  the  Canadians  in  a  state  of  loyalty  was  well  understood  by 
the  mother  country;  and  in  order  to  gratify  national  partialities,  Par- 
liament, in  1774,  passed  the  Quebec  Act,  by  which  the  English  civil 
law  was  superseded  by  the  old  French  code,  which  had  existed  before 
the  conquest.  The  only  reservation  was  that  of  the  criminal  branch, 
which  continued  similar  to  that  of  England.  The  French  language 
was  to  be  used  in  the  courts ;  but  no  provision  was  made  for  a  national 
representation.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  latter  cause,  that  this  act, 
designed  to  efiect  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the  two  races, 
failed  to  accomplish  that  object.  But  during  the  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  revolted  colonies,  the  Canadians  steadily  main- 
tained their  allegiance.  This  was  the  more  singular,  from  the  fact  that 
the  American  Congress  and  other  republican  bodies  issued  stirring  ap- 
peals to  the  inhabitants,  exhorting  them  to  join  against  the  common  foe. 
Yet  the  British,  as  though  confiding  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Canadians, 
withdrew  almost  all  their  troops  from  the  province,  in  order  to  employ 
^hem  in  the  south. 

The  Americans,  failing  in  their  attempts  to  enlist  the  Canadians  in 
their  cause,  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  invading  Canada  with  a  view 
to  iii  ecmqaest    Of  the  daring  manner  in  which  the  invasion  was  oon- 
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ducted, — of  tbc  appalling  HnfTcrings,  nnd  heroic  fortitndo  of  officers 
and  men,  the  fBt4'  of  their  leader,  nnd  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  tlic  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 
thin  volume . 

From  thiH  time  until  the  close  of  the  American  war,  few  evcnta  of 
sufficient  importance  to  narrate  occurred  in  Canada.  In  1783,  when 
peace  was  concluded,  numbers  of  loyaliHts,  ohnoiious  to  the  Amcricaiui, 
passed  into  Canada,  where  they  reeeived  liberal  grants  of  land,  and  by 
their  sobriety  and  industry  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  which 
subseiiucntly  distinguished  the  Tipper  Province.  But  the  people  were 
still  anxious  for  a  representative  govemment.  The  Quebec  Act  bad 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  council  of  twenty-three 
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memberSi  but  the  nomination  of  these  rested  with  the  sovereign ;  besides 
which,  the  administration,  civil  and  military,  was  conducted  by  an  indi- 
vidual exercising  the  powers  of  governor  and  commander-in-chief. 
Hence  dissatisfaction  rather  increased  than  diminished ;  and  this  was 
the  case  more  especially,  after  the  example  of  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment had  begun  to  operate.  In  1784,  a  petition  asking  for  a  repre- 
sentative government,  and  signed  mostly  by  British  settlers,  and  by 
many  of  the  French,  was  presented  to  Parliament.  The  petition  re- 
ceived but  little  attention,  unfil  1790,  when  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  in  Par- 
liament a  scheme  of  government  for  Canada,  based  upon  that  of  the 
English  constitution.  The  first  change  to  be  effected  was  th»  dividing  of 
the  province  into  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  of  which  each  was 
to  have  a  separate  constitution.  This  division  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Fox  and  other  Whig  members,  who  based  their  hopes  for  the  successful 
legislation  of  the  colony,  upon  the  reconciliation  and  ultimate  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  classes  of  population.  On  the  other  hand,  Pitt  con- 
tended that  the  attempt  at  union,  when  race,  language  and  manners, 
were  so  different,  would  only  produce  dissension  and  disunion.  He  pre- 
vailed, and  the  measure  became  a  law.  Other  differences  arose  in  Par- 
liament, concerning  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  council.  Pitt 
proposed  that  it  should  consist  of  a  hereditary  nobility,  among  whom 
were  to  be  included  the  more  respectable  French  lords.  Fox  advocated 
a  representative  council,  but  as  this  was  ill  received,  he  suggested  that 
the  members  bo  chosen  by  the  king  for  life.  The  latter  plan  was 
adopted. 

In  1792,  the  first  house  of  Assembly,  numbering  fifty-two  members, 
was  opened  by  Lieutenant-governor  Clark;  but  their  proceedings  for 
some  years  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  notice.  In  1798 
troubles  arose  concerning  the  granting  of  land,  the  board  appointed  for 
that  purpose  having  appropriated  large  districts  to  themselves.  Loud 
complaints  were  made  against  this  proceeding,  as  it  tended  to  prevent 
the  general  settlement  of  the  province.  Much  time  elapsed  before  this 
affair  was  adjusted.     In  1803,  slavery  was  abolished  in  Canada. 

In  1807,  Sir  James  Craig  was  appointed  governor.  His  administra- 
tion forms  an  era  in  Canadian  history.  Hitherto  the  afiairs  of  the  co- 
lony had  been  left  almost  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  executiYe; 
now  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  though  suddenly  conscious  of  its  im- 
portance, appeared  anxious  to  render  itself  independent  One  of  the 
first  acts,  with  a  view  to  attain  this  object,  was  to  demand  that  the 
judges  should  be  expelled  from  their  body,  as  they  were  removable  by 
tbe  orown.    Should  it  be  done,  the  members  offered  to  defray  the  ez- 
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blf ,  was  sent  to  the  king.  It  contained  eigbtj-seTcn  thonsand  ugnfttnrea. 
A  committee  in  the  House  of  CommonH  reported  favourabl;  for  the  pe- 
titioners— a  measure  which  gave  great  satisfaction — and  important  re- 
forms were  in  consequence  introduced.  After  the  death  of  George  IV., 
new  disputes  arose  on  the  questions  of  making  judges  independent  of 
the  crown,  and  granting  a  permanent  provision  to  the  governor.  The 
Assembly  decided  against  the  latter,  a  resnlt  which  placed  them  at  va- 
riance with  the  crown.  Under  Lord  Ooderich's  administration,  (1888,) 
the  breach  widened,  in  consequence  of  the  Assembly  demanding  powers 
which  that  nobleman  regarded  as  exorbitant.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Assembly  asked  that  the  legislative  council  might,  like  themselves,  be 
elected  by  the  body  of  the  people.  Lord  Stanley,  as  head  of  the  oolonial 
office,  refused  in  severe  tornu  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  king ;  in  oon- 
■etjuence  of  which  the  Assembly  voted  no  snpply  that  yeftr. 


670  Mith  Of  flowous  aoniMOt. 

WhoL  Sr  Bobflrt  Peel  Mnunad  Um  dinetiaB  of  afiin  in  ITuhni, 
ke  determiiud  on  aending  ft  nnmiiMn— t  to  Cunde^  empammtA  to 
exemine  and  ndrew  erer^  reel  grimaeswhicK  might  be  foand.  The 
fmtiutaw  of  the  Peel  minulfy  prenntid  the  execution  of  this  pbut. 
Soon  after,  the  Earl  of  Qoafoid  WM  affaintod  governor.  Ho  bbcius  to 
have  been  linoenlj  demroni  of  nfimL  Bis  first  intercourse  with  the 
Aaenbly  and  the  popular  leadan  wai  atticable  and  conciliatory;  but 
the  aomawhat  harA  ehaiaetar  of  hii  iiutncUaDs  caused  a  violent  turn  tilt 
a*  ioon  M  known,  and  prodoead  an  opw  rupture  with  the  AtMcublj. 
Hie  oonnoil  *toon(^j  oppoaed  the  BeptWcntatiTca,  so  thut  uo  burineas 
of  importanoe  ooold  ha  tnnneted.  A  meeting  of  the  ProviuciiU  Pkr- 
liament,  in  September,  1886,  tuiti  to  effect  a  reconciliatiuu.  As  no 
mpplin  eoold  be  obluned  from  the  fliimMj,  the  govenuuciit  was  re- 
duced to  the  altematiTe  of  an^ending  offii:iul  operotioDSi,  seising  enp- 
pUea,  or  demanding  the  inteipodtion  of  llw  mother  couutrj.  Parliunent 
promptly  deoided  iqMn  eoerare  naintM,  decl^og,  by  large  raajorrtio^ 
that  the  money  withheld  hj  the  AmimMy  ehould  be  eeiied  fur  admioia- 
taiadve  pQtpoee%  and  that  the  ezeeotiTe  eooneil  was  not  responsible  to  the 
BepreeentatJTca fig  its  aeta.  ^edeathof  WiUium  FV.  prcTeuted  iheae 
meanma  from  beeoming  laws. 

Meandme,  viident  popular  demomitiiations  had  token  place.  On 
hearing  of  the  morementa  of  the  leaders,  the  goremor  nimiiiilii 
a  regiment  of  troops  from  New  Brunswick,  and  warned  the  peofila 
about  cDgB^ng  in  seditious  morementa.  The  Aewmblj  denooneed 
tbe  measures  of  Parliament,  and  declared  that,  if  carried  into  effee^ 
the  colon;  would  no  longer  be  attached  to  the  mother  country  bj 
feelings  of  duty  or  affection,  but  by  force.  The  popoUr  leaders  leacdnd 
on  an  appeal  to  arms.  Secret  associations  were  formed,  violent  meetingi 
held,  and  arms  collected.  Men  calling  themselves  tbe  "Sonsof  IdberCT." 
paraded  tbe  streets  of  Montreal.  Similar  associations  were  formed  at 
tbe  Tillage  of  the  Two  Mountaina.  Numbers  refused  to  obey  the  iaag» 
trates;  a  popular  militia  was  otganiied;  end  many  openly  deolai«d  n 
separation  from  the  mother  country  to  be  necessary. 

Meanwhile  gOTcmment  was  on  tbe  alert.  Two  more  regiments  wei« 
ordered  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Volunteer  corpa  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants  were  formed ;  and  various  proclamations  made  to  thn 
societies  and  the  people.  In  Blontreal,  a  party  of  the  "Sons  of  Liber- 
ty" were  defeated  and  driven  through  the  streets,  and  the  office  of  n 
liberal  paper  destroyed.  Warrants  were  issued  agunst  twenty-aix  of 
the  popular  leaders,  and  nine  of  them  were  arrested.  Two  of  theM 
were  mbsoquently  rescued  near  Longuevil  by  an  armed  foroe  of  thtas 
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hondred  men.  The  principal  leaders,  Papineau,  Brown,  and  WilsoD, 
were  reported  to  have  tttken  refuge  in  the  villagea  of  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Gbarlea.  A  conuderahle  force,  under  Colonels  Gore  and'Wetherall,  was 
Mnt  against  them.  On  reaching  St.  Denis,  Colonel  Gore  found  the  en- 
bnnce  defended  by  a  atone  house,  from  which  a  fire  of  musketr;  was 
opened  upon  him.  His  efforts  to  batter  it  down  were  unavailing;  and 
after  a  sharp  skirmish  he  retreated.  Wetberall  attacked  St.  Charles, 
defended  by  Brown,  witb  fifteen  hondred  insurgents.  The  village  was 
fltormed,  the  palisades  and  fortified  honaeswerc  set  on  fire,  and  the  gar- 
rison driven  off.  The  loss  of  the  insurgents  was  about  three  hundred. 
The  vindictive  measures  pursued  towards  this  unfortunate  garrison  bav% 
oast  a  stigma  upon  WetheraH'a  memory.  Soon  after,  Gore  entered  St. 
Denis  without  TSsistancej  the  popular  leaders  concealed  themselves  or 
fled  to  the  United  States,  and  the  insurrection  in  this  qiiart«r  was 
•oppressed. 

The  districts  of  Terrebonne  and  Two  Mountains,  north  of  Montreal, 
wer«  still  in  arms.  In  December,  Sir  John  Colbome,  commander-in- 
diief  of  the  Canadian  army,  marched  with  thirteen  hundred  troope 
agunst  St.  Enatache.  Four  hundred  insurgents  threw  themselves  into 
a  ohnroh,  whioh  they  defended  witb  desperate  valour.  They  were  finally 
dialodged  bylhatraiMiivlMiiigMtoiiflre.    At  St.  Benoit,  the  loyalists 
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smnedtlielioiuefloftheinsiirgenlauidcommittedotlierfttnidties.  Suni- 
lu  proceedii^  took  pUce  at  Toronto,  ukI  the  neighbouring  proTinces. 
In  Upper  Canada,  Maclccniic  and  other  leaden  endeavoured  to  erect 
that  province  into  an  iodcpeadent  nation.  His  attempt,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  to  eeife  the  government  arms,  failed.  Three  days  after,  his 
tone  of  fire  hundred  men  wu  routed  by  a  body  of  loyalista  under 
McNah.  Maclcentie  fled  to  Bnffiilo,  where  he  saocceded  in  organising 
a  corps  which  took  posseadon  of  Navy  Island.  After  fortifying  it  with 
thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  he  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  volunteers 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  About  one  thousand  joined  him, 
»aDd  he  established  a  proviaional  government.  It  was  at  thb  period  that 
Pmident  Tan  Barcn  issued  his  proclamation  warning  the  citizens  of 
this  country  of  the  conseqaences  of  joining  the  oppoution  to  a  friendly 
nation.  The  hnming  of  the  Caroline  cansed  so  much  irritation  upon 
the  border,  that  the  American  govemmeDt  stationed  there  a  small  foroe 
under  General  Scott,  to  maintain  order. 

From  this  time  until  November,  1838,  the  spirit  of  rebellion  slum- 
Dered.  On  the  8d  of  that  month,  a  concerted  rising  took  place  in  all 
the  southern  counties  of  Montreal  district  Sharp  skinnishing  took 
place  on  the  frontier,  during  which  an  insurgent  force  under  Dr.  Nelson 
lost  one  bundled  men,  and,  in  about  one  week,  apparent  tnnqnillitj 
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was  restored.  At  Prescott,  four  hundred  men^  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
were  captured  or  dispersed  by  a  large  British  force.  A  number  of  the 
leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  the  remainder  condemned  to  ignominious 
punishments. 

Meantime,  the  news  of  the  former  insurrection  had  excited  great  sen- 
sation in  England.  When  the  House  of  Commons  was  about  to  rise 
for  the  Christmas  hoUdajs,  a  minister  proposed  that  inistead  of  post- 
poning the  time  of  meeting,  as  usual,  until  February,  they  should  meet 
on  the  16th  of  January.  At  that  time  the  constitution  of  the  lower 
province  was  suspended,  and  a  bill  passed  for  forming  a  council,  its 
members  to  be  named  by  the  queen,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
government,  might  exercise  the  functions  then  performed  by  the  two 
legislative  bodies.  Its  powers  were  to  terminate  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1840,  and  the  validity  of  their  enactments  two  years  afterwards. 
The  Earl  of  Durham,  a  mild  and  liberal  statesman,  was  appointed  go- 
vernor-general of  Canada,  with  instructions  to  carry  those  measures  into 
immediate  effect.  On  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  (May  29,  1838,)  he  was 
cordially  received  by  all  parties.  In  bis  progress  through  the  country, 
as  far  as  Upper  Canada,  he  met  with  similar  expressions  of  confidence. 

This  prospect  of  reconciliation  was  quickly  clouded.  Nelson,  Bou- 
chette.  Vigor  and  other  popular  leaders,  were  in  the  Montreal  jail, 
charged  with  high  treason.  Government  considered  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be  visited  by  exemplary  punishment.  Yet  an  impartial 
jury  could  not  be  expected  for  their  trial,  which  would  besides  inflame 
all  the  rancour  and  party  animosity  which  it  was  his  lordship's  object 
to  appease.  In  this  dilemma  he  adopted  a  course  that  would  enable 
him,  as  he  hoped,  to  avoid  both  evils.  After  the  prisoners  had  been 
induced  to  make  a  confession  of  their  guilt,  they  were  sentenced  to  be 
sent  to  Bermuda,  and  there  kept  in  strict  surveillance.  Should  they  at 
any  time  return  to  Canada  without  permission  from  the  governor,  they 
would  be  punishable  by  death.  Papineau,  and  others  who  had  escaped, 
received  the  same  sentence.  This  measure  produced  much  excitement 
in  the  British  Parliament.  Lord  Brougham  declared  it  illegal,  as  it 
condemned  to  death  without  trial,  and  to  transportation  to  a  colony 
which  was  not  within  the  governor-general's  jurisdiction.  As  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were,  however,  extraordinary,  he  proposed  a  vote 
of  indemnity,  in  favour  of  the  governor-general.  Lord  Durham's  mea- 
sures were  accordingly  annulled.  On  receiving  information  of  these 
acts^  the  governor-general,  deeply  mortified,  publicly  announced  his  in- 
tention to  resign.  He  did  not  even  follow  the  customary  routine  of  re- 
questing permisuon  firom  the  crown,  and  waiting  until  he  had  received  it; 
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■ad  in  anuoonemg  the  diaalloiraim  t^  hia  orduunoe,  he  «>miiiented  od 
Um  decuion  of  PtrliBinent  with  «  eereritj  which  ma  oonBidered  irrega- 
l>r,  u  it  tended  to  ooropromise  the  roy^l  aathority .  On  tlie  let  of  No- 
mmber,  two  d>ys  bofore  the  laat-mciitioiied  inHnrection,  he  suled  from 
Quebec,  and  on  the  26th  landed  at  Plymouth. 

During  the  wint^  of  1838  and  the  enaning  sammer,  (1839,)  the  Ca- 
nadian provinoea  were  tolerablj  traaqnit.  Mach  interest  was  excited 
by  the  proposal  for  a  union  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada — a  mea- 
anre  warmly  recommended  by  Lord  Durham.  A  proposition  to  that 
eSeot  was  before  Uie  British  ministry  in  1839,  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly in  the  upper  provinoe  was  &vonnibly  disposed  toward  it.  But 
olgectioDs  from  other  quartere  caused  its  postponement  for  that  year. 
A  bill  was  passed  to  continue  the  extraordinary  powers  under  which 
Sit  John  Colbome  administered  the  a&irs  of  the  lower  pioTince;  and 
in  the  fall,  Poulett  Thompson  was  nominated  to  the  important  office  of 
gorernor-genersL  Under  this  gentleman  and  his  immediate  successor, 
goremment  adopted  a  system  of  ctmciliation,  directed,  of  course,  to  the 
retaining  of  Canada  as  a  province  of  the  mother  country.  Several 
prominent  patriots  were  admitted  into  the  executire  and  legislatdvo  coun- 
cils, and  even  to  the  highest  offices.  Yet  diasatis&ction,  more  or  lees 
general,  still  existed ;  and  the  populace  lost  no  opportunity  of  appro- 
priating the  adTsatages  of  chance  to  their  own  purpoees. 
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From  thifl  time  until  the  year  1848,  little  of  historical  interest  tran- 
spired in  Canada.  The  country  remained  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  in 
various  quarters  strong  opposition  was  manifested  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  measures  of  the  parent  government.  Some  of  the  governors  who 
succeeded  Lord  Durham  rendered  themselves  odious  by  opposing  popu- 
lar acts  passed  or  recommended  by  the  Assembly.  To  these  difficulties 
was  added  the  antipathy  between  the  two  principal  elements  of  the 
population.  The  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers  of  Canada 
and  those  of  the  British  settlers  cannot  coalesce.  Differences  of  reli- 
gion, of  manners,  of  ideas,  of  living,  instead  of  disappearing,  seem  to 
increase  yearly.  The  position  of  the  governor  is  consequently  a  delicate 
one,  frequently  involving  a  sacrifice  of  the  interest  of  one  race  to  those 
of  the  other.  This  has  been  one  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  Bri- 
tish legislation  to  produce  legislative  and  social  concord  in  the  province. 
This  fact  became  strikingly  apparent  in  1848,  when  dissatisfaction  per- 
vaded all  Canada;  and  in  the  following  year,  when  this  dissatisfaction 
resulted  in  the  serious  riots  at  Montreal  and  other  places. 

Such  was  the  popular  feeling  in  the  province,  when,  under  the  governor- 
ship of  Lord  Elgin,  the  Canadian  leaders  formed  the  ''  British  American 
League,''  which  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  unexpected  events 
that  occurred  during  its  existence.  Its  objects  were  of  a  general  nature ' 
— ''to  decide  upon  and  publish  (such  was  their  language  to  the  people) 
a  declaration  of  their  opinions,  upon  the  commercial  and  political  ques- 
tions of  the  day."  The  means  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  were 
expressed  in  a  single  word— 7''  organization."  On  the  19th  of  April,  1849, 
the  League  met  at  Montreal,  to  elect  its  officers,  and  frame  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Canada.  In  this  paper,  after  mentioning  the  ''com- 
mercial distress  and  general  depression  in  every  department  of  industry,'^ 
and  disclaiming  all  intention  to  propose  remedial  measures,  the  League 
enumerated  several  causes  of  the  national  difficulties.  "  The  diversity 
of  national  origin,  in  itself  so  potent  an  impediment  to  progress ;  the 
system  of  representation;  the  tenure  of  lands  in  the  lower  province; 
the  composition  of  the  legislative  council,  and  many  other  topics  of  far 
too  great  importance  to  be  approached  without  caution  or  touched  with- 
out dispassionate  inquiry  by  the  people  at  large — all  point  to  the  neces- 
sity of  concentrating  and  asserting  public  opinion  upon  such  matters." 
The  address  led  to  a  warm  discussion,  during  which  the  most  liberal 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  dissolving  the  connection  with  Great  Britain 
were  openly  broached.  Meanwhile,  the  people  loudly  complained  of 
grievances,  and  one  or  two  papers  openly  advocated  secession  from  Qreat 
Britain  and  annexation  to  the  United  States.    Exciting  debates  took 
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place  in  the  Assembly.    New  names  were  added  dail j  to  the  list  of  the 
League. 

This  was  the  state  of  affiurs  when  a  rumor  became  general  that  Lord 
Elgin  would  sanction  a  measure  known  as  the  '' Rebellion  Losses  Bill." 
It  provided  for  indemnifying  those  who  had  sustained  losses  through 
the  insurrections  of  the  province — among  whom^  through  a  singular 
overught  of  legislation,  were  several  who  had  been  outlawed  by  Lord 
Durham,  for  participating  in  the  commotions  for  which  indemnity  was 
to  bo  granted.     The  former  loyalist  party  were  greatly  incensed.     Mobs 
ooUected  in  various  quarters,  anxiously  inquiring  the  news.     On  the 
afternoon  of  April  25,  the  governor  repaired  to  the  council-chamber, 
where  he  signed  forty-eight  bills.     The  ''  Rebellion  BilF'  was  one  of 
them.     Reports  of  this  proceeding  spread  so  rapidly,  that  before  Lord 
Elgin  left  the  chamber,  fifteen  hundred  persons  had  surrounded  it.     On 
entering  his  carriage,  the  governor  was  pelted  with  stones  and  other 
missiles.     In  one  hour,  all  Montreal  was  in  commotion.     While  alarm 
bells  were  ringing,  men  passed  through  the  streets  crying  aloud  that  a 
popular  meeting  would  take  place  that  evening  at  the  Champs  de  Mars. 
Viye  thousand  people  assembled.     Resolutions  of  a  most  decided  charac- 
ter were  passed.     One  speaker  mounted  a  chair,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
announced  "We  have  passed  resolutions  enough — they  have  been  dis- 
regarded.    The  time  for  action  has  arrived."     Deafening  cheers  inter- 
rupted him.     "To  the  Parliament-houae,"  shouted  the  orator.     The 
words  were  echoed  amid  tremendous  uproar,  and  with  lighted  torches 
dancing  over  their  heads  in  every  direction,  the  masses  moved  at  a  fu- 
rious pace  toward  the  legislative  chamber.    At  ten  o'clock  eight  thousand 
persons  were  in  front  of  the  legislative  buildings.     The  Assembly  was  in 
full  session,  having  their  hall  brilliantly  lighted.   A  loud  crash  announced 
to  the  members  their  danger,  and  the  glass  panes  were   dashed   in 
by  thick  showers  of  stones  which  poured  through  the  windows.     The 
terrified  Assembly  rose  and  rushed  together  into  the  lobby.     The  next 
moment,  one  hundred  men,  completely  armed,  entered  the  hall.     One 
of  them  took  possession  of  the  speaker's  chair,  another  carried  away  the 
mace.     Others  chopped  to  pieces  the  furniture.     Some  cried  fire.     The 
members,  clerks,  and  ladies,  led  by  Colonel  Gugy,  collected  in  a  body, 
and  rushing  through  the  hall,  escaped  at  the  principal  door.     The  build- 
ings were  discovered  to  be  on  fire.     In  fifteen  minutes  the  Assembly 
hall  was  in  flames  j  by  midnight  the  whole  was  one  mass  of  ruins.    Out- 
side, an  immense  mob  gazed  upon  the  spectacle  in  stupid  wonder.     The 
troops  had  now  arrived  in  considerable  numbers.     They  were  enthu- 
siastically cheered,  but  could  do  nothing  to  arrest  the  flames.     All  the 
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public  records  and  docnmcnts,  the  recent  bills,  and  the  public  library, 
were  consumed  with  the  buildings.  The  loss  of  the  books,  an  immense 
collection,  on  the  early  history  of  the  province,  was  irreparable.  A 
picture  of  the  Queen  was  destroyed  in  the  streets.  Before  morning  the 
mob  had  dispersed. 

Next  day,  four  of  the  popular  leaders  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
arson.  Three  thousand  persons  followed  them  to  the  prison,  and  great 
excitement  prevailed ;  but  the  "  liberar'  chiefs  exerted  themselves  suc- 
cessfully to  prevent  an  outbreak.  Troops  continued  to  arrive  through- 
out the  day,  but  seem  to  have  made  no  efforts  to  prevent  the  assembling 
of  large  concourses  of  people.  Several  houses  of  obnoxious  persons 
were  attacked,  and  another  meeting  was  called  to  deliberate  upon  the 
condition  of  the  province.  It  voted  a  petition  to  the  queen,  demanding 
the  immediate  recall  of  Lord  Elgin.  The  governor  imprudently  armed 
five  hundred  young  Frenchmen,  and  placed  them  among  his  escort, 
thus  augmenting  the  irritation  of  the  "British  party,"  as  the  more  nu- 
merous portion  of  the  people  styled  themselves.  The  escort,  known  as 
"Lord  Elgin's  guard,"  were  hooted  and  threatened;  and  the  governor 
burned  in  effigy.  The  popular  leaders  exerted  themselves  to  arrest  this 
dangerous  tendency  toward  rioting ;  and  by  the  1st  of  May,  order  had 
been  restored  throughout  the  provinces.  On  the  10th,  fresh  disturb- 
ances occurred  at  Montreal.  While  the  governor-general,  with  the  minis- 
try, and  a  large  number  of  radical  members,  were  at  a  dinner  given  at 
Titus's  hotel,  five  hundred  men  surrounded  the  building,  and  demanded 
an  entrance.  A  scuffle  ensued,  during  which  shots  were  fired  from  the 
hotel,  and  several  of  the  people  were  wounded.  The  affair  terminated^ 
however,  without  any  event  more  serious. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  this  year,  Canada  remained  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  and  the  cause  of  "annexation,"  as  it  was  called,  gained 
strength  in  many  places.  That  there  is  now  much  latent  distrust  en- 
tertained by  one  part  of  the  population  of  the  other,  and  by  both  of 
government,  cannot  be  doubted;  the  phases  which  society  and  politicfl 
are  assuming,  in  consequence  of  this  feeling,  it  will  be  impossible,  for 
some  time,  to  describe  impartially.  When  history  loses  itself  amid  the 
chaotic  movements  of  contemporary  events,  it  is  not  for  the  impartial 
narrator  to  speculate  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  CONSTITXJnON  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMEMOA. 

Framed  during  the  year  1787,  hy  a  convention  of  delegaUt^  vho  met  at  Philadei- 
phia^from  the  stalet  of  New  Uampahire^  Masnaehuselts,  Connecticut^  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia, 


Wit,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  g^eneral  welfare,  and  secure  the  olessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Skct.  L — AU  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

SscT.  IL — 1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members, 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  the  electors 
in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  twentv-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall 
be  chosen. 

8.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states  wnich  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers^  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
persons,  including  those  bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shaU 
be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  every  subseauent  term  of  ten  vears,  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative: 
and,  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall 
be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five.  South  Car- 
olina five,  and  Oeorgia  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the  ezecutiTe 
authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

SL8 


6.  The  bouie  of  roitreientalirM  ahull  ebame  their  apeftkcr,  nnd  olhef  offioeti 
ami  (Lall  luivg  ihu  aulf  power  of  impeiFhinent- 

&JCI.  III. — I.  llic  leuulc  of  the  UniteJ  Stnlra  tbnlt  be  compoacd  of  tvu 
MUaton  trota  each  Male,  choten  b;  the  legulature  thereat  f"'  buc  years:  rdiI 
ud)  (elialor  (hiill  hiiT«  one  va(«. 

E.  luimvilMtelj  ft[t«r  thej  >hkll  be  KSpembled,  io  sDOKqiieiice  of  (he  firM 
•locticin.  tlwy  diull  be  divided  an  equallr  u  mitj  be  into  three  rliueei.  The 
■Mti  cif  Die  (wiiHtom  of  the  first  clua  shall  be  Tucited  at  the  expiratiDn  of  the 
■Kund  year:  of  Ihs  wcond  chis.',  al  the  eKpiration  of  lh«  finiith  jear;  and  of 
the  third  clu*.  at  the  expiratHm  nf  the  sixth  year,  w  Uul  one-third  maj  be 
drnwR  c*ery  wcund  rear;  and  if  viicandes  happen  hy  renigtation,  or  olherwiso, 
during  iho  rcccst  of  the  lef^islolure  of  nnj  atste,  the  eieeutiTe  thereof  mav 
make  lemiairarv  anniiiitniptits,  until  the  next  meetilu;  of  the  leKialature,  nhidi 

AdI  tl..n  nil  .i.k  .„„,d,i 

li.  No  piii'Hiii  fbiill  bo  a  atnnltir  vho  ihalt  not  have  fittained  in  the  age  of 
thirty  yeatR,  and  l«en  nine  years  a  ciuMn  of  the  United  Stale*,  and  who  bIuiII 
not,  «b«n  vlBCI«d,  be  an  iuliabitnnl  of  that  ttato  for  vhich  lie  skill  be  chosen. 

4.  The  TJcvpreiiideul  of  iho  United  States  sbnll  be  preiidcnl  ut  the  wnate. 
I«t  alwll  bare  du  vuIc,  nuteaa  tliejr  be  eqnal);  divided 

0.  Ha  (vnate  tltatl  cboa»  IbeJf  other  otHcera,  and  alio  n  president  pro  tent- 
por«,  in  Iho  abunc*  of  the  Tice-piesident,  or  vbuu  lie  ahuU  exercise  the  office  cif 
prcddi-rit  et  the  Dnitnd  Stutea. 

A.  The  iii>ruile  shall  have  the  eiiTo  powFr  to  tr;  all  impeacbnionlH,  Wbeti 
■ittini;  fur  that  piir;HMe.  thej  shall  be  on  oath,  or  affirmatitin.  When  Iliu 
presidt'nt  of  Ihe  United  Slotes  ia  trieil.  llie  cliiefjUBtice  shall  preside  :  and  n-i 
panoii  shall  be  eunvicted  wilhaut  (he  eoaeurrHiee  of  two-thirda  of  the  member> 

7.  JudgniontmcagoBAfimpeachEnoat  shall  not  exlend  further  llian  to  removal 
Ami  otRra,  and  dkuu^ficalton  to  bold  and  enjoj  any  office  of  boannr,  Iruat,  or 
profil  utidar  the  tfolt.^I  Slnli^s ;  but  the  purly  convioted  shall,  oevertbele^s, 
be  liable  aud  subject  lu  imliolnK-nt.  trial,  judgniiiKl,  sikI  pimi.-]>iiK.-i.t.  nccurdin^- 

Smat.  IV,— 1,  Tite  timet.  pUces.  and  maiuisr  of  boldine  electioos  for  senfttors 
■nd  representMivea.  ahall  be  prescribed  in  each  atate  by  the  legislature  thereof ; 
but  the  conf^css  may,  at  any  time  by  law,  nake  or  alter  such  regulations,  eicept 
M  to  the  pU<;ca  of  choosing  aenators. 

2.  The  congrcai  ehotl  aaeemble  at  leait  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meetinj> 
ahall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  Oeeember,  unleaa  thej  aholl,  by  law,  appoint  a 
different  day. 

Sior.  V. — I.  Each  bouae  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qnallHcations  of  its  own  membera,  and  a  mmjority  of  each  ahall  conslitulo  a 
qnocnm  (o  do  busioeas ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  IVom  day  to  day, 
aiid  may  be  autbotued  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  aucli 
manner  and  under  ancb  penaltiea  aa  each  houae  may  pravide. 

i.  Each  houae  may  determine  the  rulea  of  its  prnceeding^  pnniab  its  membera 
lor  disorderly  behanoar,  and,  with  lbs  coDcarrence  of  two-tlurda,  expel*  a  mem- 
ber. 

5.  Each  houae  ahall  keep  a  journal  of  ita  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time 
pnbUab  the  aame,  excepting  such  parti  ae  may,  in  their  jud^ent,  require 
■ecrecy  ;  and  the  yeaa  and  nava  of  the  members  ol  either  house,  on  any  qusation, 
ahall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fiftn  of  those  preaent,  be  entered  on  the  joumala. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  sessioa  of  congress,  ahall,  wilbont  the  cmaent  of 
the  other,  adjoDni  for  more  tbaa  three  daya,  nor  to  any  other  plaM  than  that  in 
which  the  two  boosea  shall  be  sitting. 

SxcT.  VI. — 1.  Tlie  senators  and  reweaentalivea  ahall  receive  a  coropenaation 
for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  Statea     They  shall,  in  oU  case*  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of 


respective  boiuea,  and  in  going  to  and  rgtiiniii^>  from  the  aame  ;  and  fer  aUy 
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speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  qoestiooed  in  any  other 
place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representatiye  shall,  during  the  time,  for  which  he  vas  elect- 
ed, be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States^ 
which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been 
increased  during  such  time  ;  and  no  person,  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continuation  in  office. 

Sect.  VIL — 1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of 
representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on 
other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  hav^  passed  the  house  of  representatives  and  the 
senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it^  with  his 
objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the 
objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such 
reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise 
be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a 
law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall 
be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

8.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary,  (except  on  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment,) shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the 
same  shall  take  e£fect,  shall  be  approved  by  him  ;  or,  being  disapproved  by  him, 
shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Skot.  VIII. — The  congress  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

8.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states^ 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current 
coin  of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  poet-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  868% 
and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  C(M1- 
ceming  captures  on  land  or  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use 
shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

IS.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulatioo  of  the  land  and  Dayal 
forces. 


IS.  TV>  profldt  for  oOliiv  forth  tiw  mflilk  to  cnente  tht  bwi  of  tht  UiiIq% 
mprm  iotomOtkBi^  and  repel  mverfonfc 

ill.  To  provide  for  gmnmug;  aniii^g^  and  diadpUniiig^  tlie  miKtie,  end  for 
fmrenuiy  eodi  peri  of  tbeoa  ee  amy  be  employed  m  tlie  Mnriee  of  the  United 
filete%  feeerrfaw  to  the  italee  reepeetiYelf ,  the  eppoiBAment  of  the  offioerik  end 
the  aatbority  of  Inhiing  the  militie,  ecBoiding  to  the  dkcipliBe  preoeribeid  faj 


17.  To  exerdie  enhwre  legialatioo,  in  all  oMee  whateoerer,  over  eoefa  dit> 
trie*,  (not  eieeeding  ten  miles  iqnare,)  as  maj,  fcj  etwion  of  partienlar  ftatei^ 
and  the  aooeptanoe  of  OQiimM»  become  the  aeat  of  the  sovenment  of  the  United 
Btatoi^  and  to  exereiae  like  anthority  over  all  plaoee  purcfaaaed  bj  the  oooeent 
of  the  legidaUire  of  the  state  in  which  the  aame  ehaU  Im^  for  the  ereetioo  of  fortfl^ 
T'^g^*'*'^.  arseoala*  dock-yard^  and  other  needftil  boildin^ : — and 

la.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necetiery  and  proper  for  carryinj^  into 
•ncatioB  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  veeteo  bj  this  oonstitiitaoD 
hi  tibe  fovemmeni  of  the  United  States,  or  in  anv  doMrtment  or  office  thereoC 

8aor.  UL— 1.  The  miffration  or  importataoo  of  sndi  persons  as  anv  of  the 
■tatee  now  esistinfr  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibitea  bj  the 
eoiyesi^  prior  to  uie  year  one  thooeand  eight  hondred  and  eight,  bat  a  tax  or 
dnty  may  be  imposed  oo  sodi  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 


8.  The  privikoe  of  the  writ  of  habeae  oorpos  ahaU  not  be  suspended,  mileai 
when,  in  cases  of  rebeUioii  or  invasion^  the  pablie  safrty  may  reqanre  it 

t.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex-post  fieto  law,  shall  be  passed. 

i.  No  capitatioa^  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  onleM  in  proportion  to  the 
eensa%  or  enumeratkn,  herein  before  directed  to  be  takea 

ft.  No  tax  or  doty  shall  be  laid  on  artidea  exported  from  any  state.  No 
preference  shall  be  given,  fay  any  regnlatioo  of  commeree  or  revenneb  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  thoee  of  another:  nor  Aall  veeiels>  bound  toor  flnom  one 
etate,  be  obliged  to  enter,  dear,  or  pi^  duties  in  another. 

6.  Ko  money  shall  be  drawn  tnm  the  trensmy,  hot  in  consequence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  acooont  or  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

7.  Ko  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  tno  United  States ;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sect.  X. — 1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation; 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make 
any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill 
of  attainder,  ex-post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or 
grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties 
on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws :  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  impost«,  laid  by  any  state 
on  imports  and  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  congress. 
No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage,  keep 
troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  lAiless  actually 
Invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  n. 

Sect.  L — 1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Ue  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and, 
together  with  the  vice-president,  chosen  for  the  same'  term,  be  elected  as 
foUows : 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
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direct,  a  Dumber  of  electors,  equal  io  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatiTes  to  which  the  state  maj  be  entitled  in  the  congress ;  but  no  senator 
or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

8.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respectire  states,  and  yote  by  ballot  for 
two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state 
with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
president  of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  iu  the  presence  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  the  president,  if  such  numoer  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed  ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majuritv,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  vote^  then  the  house  of  representatives  shall  immediately 
diooee,  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  president :  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  said  house  shall,  in  like  manner, 
choose  the  president  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
br  states,  the  representation  from  eadi  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for 
this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case, 
after  the  choice  of  the  president,  the  person  havmg  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  of  the  electors,  shall  be  the  vice-president  But  if  there  should  remain 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senate  shall  choose  from  them,  by  ballot, 
the  Tice-president 

4.  The  coogre:is  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day 
oo  which  they  shall  give  their  votes :  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout 
the  United  States. 

6.  Ko  person,  except  a  natural-born  dtixen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
prteident  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office,  who  shall  not  have 
attuned  the  age  of  thirty-nve  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resigna- 
tloo,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president ;  and  the  congress  may,  by  law,  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and 
lice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  president,  and  such 
oflloer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  president  shall 
be  elected. 

7.  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services,  a  compensation, 
which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive,  within  that  period,  any  other 
emolnment  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following 
oath,  or  affi'mation : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  fSuthfully  execute  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea** 

BiCT.  II. — 1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing, 
of  the  principal  officer  iu  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  ho  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
eases  of  impeachment 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall 
nominate,  and  oy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint 
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Sect.  IL — 1.  The  citixens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  priyileges 
and  immunities  of  citixens  in  the  several  states. 

2.  A  person,  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who 
shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the 
executive  authority  ik  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be 
removed  to  the  state  having  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

8.  No  person,  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law,  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  he  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sect.  UL — 1.  New  states  may  be  admitted  b;^  the  confess  into  this  Union, 
but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
state ;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts 
of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  the  congress. 

2.  The  congress  .shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory,  or  other  property,  belonging  to  the 
United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  pre- 
jadice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Sect.  IV. — The  United  States  shall  ^arantee  to  every  state  in  this  Union,  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ; 
and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive,  (when  the  legislature 
cannot  be  convened,)  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE   V. 

The  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments,  which,,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  congress :  Provi- 
ded, that  no  amendment,  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  y^r  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall,  in  any  manner,  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses 
in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrages  in  the  senate. 

ARTICLE  VL 

1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  enffagements  entered  into,  before  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  oonsti* 
tutioo,  as  under  the  confederatioa 

2.  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
autnority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supremo  law  of  the  land ;  and  the 
judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

8.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of 
the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation, 
to  support  this  constitution ;  and  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required,  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 
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the  same  offence  to  be  twice  pat  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be 
compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself^  nor  be  deprired 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  priyate  pro- 
perty be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Aar.  VL— In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enioy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein 
the  crime  shall  haye  been  committed,  which  district  shall  haye  been  preyiously 
ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  haye  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  fayor,  and  to  liaye  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defence. 

Art.  VIL — In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  yalue  in  eontroyersy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preseryed,  and  no  fiict, 
tried  by  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States, 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Abt.  VIII. — Excessiye  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessiye  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Art.  IX. — The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights^  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Art.  X. — The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Umted  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reseryed  to  the  states  respectiyely,  or 
to  the  people. 

Art.  XL — The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of 
the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  state. 

Art.  XIL — The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respectiye  states,  and  yote  by 
ballot,  for  president  and  yice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselyes ;  they  shall  name,  in  their  ballots, 
the  person  yoted  for  as  president,  and,  in  distinct  ballots,  the  person  yoted  for 
as  yicepresideot ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  aU  persons  yoted  for  as 
president,  and  of  all  persons  yoted  for  as  yice-pesident,  ana  of  the  number  of 
yotes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  ngn  ana  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to 
the  seat  of  the  goyemment  oi  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of 
the  senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatiyes,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  yotes  shall  then  be 
counted  The  person  haying  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall 
be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  haye  such  a  majority,  then  from  the  persons  haying 
the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  yoted  for  as  pre- 
sident, the  house  of  representatiyes  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
president  But,  in  choosing  the  president,  the  yotes  shall  be  taken  by  states, 
the  representation  from  each  state  haying  one  yote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thiros  of  the  states,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  house  of 
representatiyes  shall  not  choose  a  president,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall 
devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the 
yice-presioent  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death,  or  other  consti- 
tutional disability  of  the  president. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-president,  shall  be 
the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electon 
appointea ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers on  the  lists,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president — a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choioe. 

But  no  person,  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  preaideDt,  ahall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  vioe-preaident  of  the  United  States^ 
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Wnv,  m  the  oocnrM  of  hanuui  eTont^  it  booomat  oeoeMftij  lor  one  people  to 
dlMohre  the  politicel  benda  which  have  ooooected  them  with  Another,  aad  to 
aMome  emoog  the  powers  of  the  eerth  the  eepente  end  eqnel  etation  to  which 
the  lewi  of  netnre  and  of  natore'e  Ood  eotitle  them,  a  deoent  respect  to  the 
eninioiit  of  wiankliid  requiree  that  they  ehoiUd  dedare  the  caoset  woidi  impel 
taem  to  the  eeparatioa 

•  We  hold  these  tmths  to  be  self-erident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal :  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  eertaio  onalieoaUe  rights;  that  among 
thsee  are  lifs,  Uber^,  and  the  pursoit  of  happiness;  tiiat,  to  seoore  these  rights, 
gorernments  are  instituted  amoi^  men,  derrnqg  their  jnst  powers  firom  the  oon- 
isnt  of  the  gorerned ;  that,  whencTcr  any  form  of  gorenraient  becomes  destme- 
thre  of  theee  ead^  it  is  the  right  of  the  peopb  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
fawtitote  new  government,  laymg  its  fonndatmi  on  sodi  prineiple%  and  orgaaii- 
fa|g  its  powers  in  tnch  form,  as  to  them  shell  seem  meet  likely  to  dEset  their 
•amty  and  happinesa.  Fkudenoe,  bdeed»  wiD  dictate  that  governments  loQg 
established  shoold  not  be  changed  far  IMt  and  trsnsient  causes ;  and,  accord- 
in^y,  all  experienoe  hath  shown  that  maudbd  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while 
e^ms  are  sofferable,  than  to  right  themselTes  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which 
thejr  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursu- 
ing inyariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  tbem  under  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  tbeir  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  tbeir  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suffer- 
ance of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
alter  their  former  systems  of  government  The  history  of  the  present  king  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  historv  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in 
direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To 
prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world : 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance, unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtamed ; 
and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refusea  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of 
people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
legislature — a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fittiguiog  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  for  opposing  with  manly 
firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  *powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned 
to  the  people  at  laive  for  their  exercise — ^the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  firom  without  and  convulsions  within. 
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He  has  endeavored  to  preyent  the  ^pulation  of  these  states — for  that  pur- 
pose obstructing  the  laws  of  naturalisatioo  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  otnera 
to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropria- 
tions of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  bj  refusing  his  assent  to  laws 
for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  offioen 
to  harass  our  people  and  cat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  coii- 
sent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the 
civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws — giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation. 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which 
they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states ; 

For  cutting  off  oiu*  trade  with  all  parts  of  Uie  world ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent;  ^ 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighborinff  province, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as 
to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  ab- 
solute rule  into  these  colonies ; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering, 
fundamentally,  ihe/onn*  of  our  governments ; 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection,  and 
waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

Ho  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  oom- 
plete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages, 
and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilised  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear 
arms  ngainst  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and 
brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring 
on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  condi- 
tions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms.  Our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  re- 
peated injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethrea  We  have 
warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts,  by  their  legislature,  to  extend  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  remindea  them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  inter- 
rupt our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consangumity.    We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the 
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THE   ORIGINAL 

ARTICLES   OF    CONFEDERATION. 


TO  ALL  TO  KTHOX  THESB  FRK8XNT8  6HALL  COME, 

We^  tJie  undertigned  Delegatet  of  the  States  affixed  to  our  names.  Bend  greeting, 

WHEREAS,  tbe  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  M* 
sembled,  did,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  inde* 
pendence  of  America,  agree  to  certain  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union  between  the  states  of  New  Hampshlrci,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennsylvaDia, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in 
the  words  following,  viz. : 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  States  of  New  Hamfh 
shire^  Jdeusachusetts  Bay,  Rnode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Comnecti- 
cut.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Articlk  L — The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be  "  The  United  States  of 
America.  ** 

Art.  IL — Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and 
every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  bv  this  confederation  ezpresAly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled. 

Art.  IIL — The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friend- 
ship with  each  other,  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties^ 
ana  their  mutual  and  general  welfare ;  binding  themselves  to  assist  eadi  other 
against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  oo  ac- 
count of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

Art.  IV. — The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and  inter- 
course among  the  people  of  the  different  states  in  this  union,  the  free  inhabitants 
of  each  of  these  states,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  severu 
states ;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  uid 
from  any  other  state,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
conmierce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions  as  the  inh^t- 
ants  thereof  respectively,  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  fiur 
as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported  into  any  state,  to  any  other  state 
of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant ;  provided  also,  that  no  imposition,  duties^ 
or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any  state  oo  the  property  of  tbe  United  States,  or 
either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  mia- 
demeanor,  in  any  state,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  theUnited 
States,  he  shall,  upon  demand  of  the  government  or  executive  power  of  the 
state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  state  having  joria- 
diction  of  his  offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  states  to  the  records,  acti^ 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  ooorts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  state^ 
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all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  anpofaited  by  tlio  legialature 
of  each  state  respectively,  by  whom  sudi  forces  shall  oe  raised,  or  in  such  nuui- 
uer  as  such  state  shall  direct ;  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  stata 
which  first  made  the  appointment 

Art.  VIII. — All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred 
for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in 
congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  several  states,  in  proportion  to  tlie  value  of  all  land  within  each 
state,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  })er8on,  as  such  land  and  the  buildinfft 
and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimated,  according  to  sudi  mode  as  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled  sliall  from  time  to  time  direct  and 
appoint. 

The  taxes  for  payins  tliat  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled. 

Art.  IX. — The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shaU  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  sixth  article — of  sending  ana  receiving  ambassadors — entering 
into  treaties  and  alliances,  provided  tluit  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made, 
whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  states  shall  be  restrained  from 
imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are  subjected 
to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or 
commodities  whatsoever— of  establishing  rules  for  deciding,  m  all  coses,  what 
captures  on  land  or  water  sliall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken  bj 
land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  or  ap- 
propriated—of granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace- 
appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas — and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all 
cases  of  captures,  provided  that  no  member  of  congress  shall  be  appointed  a 
judge  of  any  of  the  said  courta 

Hie  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal 
in  all  disputes  and  dififercnces  now  subsisting,  or  that  hereafter  may  arise  be- 
tween two  or  more  states,  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause 
whatever ;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  following. 
Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority,  or  lawful  agent  of  any  state  in 
controversy  with  another,  shall  present  a  petition  to  congress,  stating  the  mat- 
ter in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  onrder 
of  congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the  other  state  in  con* 
troversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful 
agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or 
judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question ; 
but  if  they  cannot  agree,  congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  oat 
one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  sludl  be  reduced  to  thirteen ; 
and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  congress 
shall  direct,  sliall  in  the  presence  of  congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot,  and  the  persons 
whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or 
judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of 
tlic  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination ;  and  if 
either  party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  retir 
sons  wtiich  congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike, 
the  congress  sliall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  state,  and  th« 
secretary  of  congress  slmll  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing ;  and 
the  judi<mcnt  and  sentence  of  the  court  to  be  appointed,  in  the  manner  before 
prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to 
submit  to  tlie  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or  oefend  their  claim  or 
cause,  the  court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence,  or  judgment, 
which  shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  decisive;  the  judgment  or  sentence  and 
other  proceedings  boingin  either  cose  transmitted  to  congress,  and  lodgedamong 


Ikt  act*  of  tnt\grvu,  tot  tlie  tecurifj'  of  the  ptu-tie*  concerned ;  proviitetl  that 
■Tpn  ciininiUihiner,  Mute  he  ijla  in  Judgment,  iluiU  take  an  dbiIi,  to  be  >d- 
ainiaterr  J  bj'  uud  flf  tlie  judgo  oF  lh«  lupreme  or  superiDr  court  of  llie  atata 
vbote  lUo  cauHs  tluill  be  tried,  -i«H  and  Ini/y  (o  Aror  imrf  •Ulirminr  llii  aiolltr 
In  fHtilMH.  aeeorJin^  to  tht  bnl  of  hii  judgtHtnl,  rilkout  favour,  rJtelioH,  or 
iMpt  o/rrranl;"  ffoviJcd  aUothktDO  lUite  tlwll  be  deprived  d(  Icmtnry  for  llie 
banuflt  i>r  U>e  United  Statra. 

All  iwitraieruea  codceming  the  prirate  right  of  Mn),  ctaimnl  under  diflrrent 
gnnta  of  two  or  more  itatei.  whcse  juri*dictionB,  aa  Ihey  maj  r*»pect  such  lande, 
•ltd  the  ■tales  nhicti  pt»«d  such  zrants.  aro  adjusted,  the  said  grinti  or  cither 
«r  theiii  being  at  the  ume  time  claimed  to  have  originated  nnlecedent  to  tnA 
Nttlemeot  of  iuriiiliction.  iliall,  on  the  petition  of  either  pnrly  to  the  congrea* 
tt  1h*  United  State*,  bo  tinall;  determined  as  near  as  miv  lie  m  tlie  tune  tiuui- 
DM  ai  li  befiiTe  prescribed  for  deciding  di^pulea  reipccting  territorial  junflHktiun 
bMwai'n  different  itatva. 

Tti«  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  stso  hare  the  sole  and  eirlu- 
^v>  rigfht  and  pinrer  nf  regu!atin|[  the  alloj  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  tbeir 
own  authiirilj.or  bj'  that  of  Ibe  respective  slate* — Giingthe  slnndird  of  ncights 
•nd  measures  throughout  the  United  States — regulating  the  trade  and  maa- 
•gini;  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  tnembers  of  anv  of  tbe  stnte^  provided 
tMt  tb«  Irgislalive  right  of  any  itate  iiitlun  its  own  llmlli  be  not  infringed  or 
TtolatiRl — ettatdtrliing  and  regulatioe  post-offices  from  one  stste  to  anolber, 
Usenghout  all  the  United  State*,  and  eiactii^  socb  postage  on  the  papers  pass- 
lac  thruu(;h  the  same  as  may  be  requiHte  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Bud 
BD« — appointing  all  officer*  of  tlie  land  forcei  in  the  service  of  tlie  United 
Statea,  excepting  regimeutsl  tflicer* — snpointitig  all  the  officers  of  the  naval 
tottet,  and  commiaaoning  all  oSicen  wliaterer  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Stalos — making  rules  for  the  goveinment  and  ngulation  of  the  said  land  and 
IMval  nnnw.  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  I'liili'J  8tut.:<i  in   cniiirvf  iisseniblvd  shall  have  aothonly  to  appoint  a 

comniitl   .  -!r    I.  ',..    r ■  :   .   .■jr.j*,  to  bo  denominstcd  "a  Coniniillee  of 

the  M  ■!  .'.!<•■  from  each  slate  ;  and  lo  appoint  aueh 

otlipr  ■  .1;  \ie  neeewary  fcr  ni»nB£tiig  ilie  genernl 

olbirs  of  tliD  United  States  under  tbeir  diTectkn — to  appoint  one  of  their  Duni- 
bar  to  pieeide,  provided  that  no  person  be  aUowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident more  tlian  one  year  in  any  terro  of  three  yeaia  ;  to  ascertain  the  necessary 
mnot  of  motley  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appro- 
|viate  and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  eipeiuea — to  borrow  money, 
or  emit  bills  m  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  tranimitting  every  half  year  to 
the  respective  states  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  brarovred  or  remitted 
•'-•to  build  and  equip  a  navy — to  agree  upoo  Ibe  number  of  land  forces,  and  to 
make  requisitions  from  each  stste  lor  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
vUte  inhafaitanta  in  sndi  state ;  which  requisitioDa  shall  be  binding,  sod  there- 
upon the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  appdnt  the  r^ifflental  offiee^^  raiae  the 
men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  in  a  aoldier-like  manner,  si  the  expcoM 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  officers  and  men  ao  clothed,  armed,  and  eqaij^ied, 
ahkll  march  to  the  place  appointed,  aod  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United 
Btotes  in  congress  assembled :  bot  if  the  United  Stales  in  congress  assembled 
•ball,  OD  eonaideratioa  of  circumstancea,  judge  proper  that  any  state  should  not 
raiae  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  «nv  other 
at»te  should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  tlitli  the  quota  thereof,  su^  extra 
Dtimber  shall  be  raiaed,  officered,  clotbed,  armed,  and  eqnmped  in  the  same  man- 
lier ai  the  quota  of  such  state,  unless  the  legislature  of  snch  state  shall  judge 
that  such  eitra  number  cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  in  which  c«se 
they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  as  many  of  audi  eitra  number  as 
tbey  judge  can  be  safely  spared.    And  the  officer*  and  men  so  clothed,  armed, 


the  United  states  in  .  ..„ 

United  State*  in  coogreH  assembled  shall  ni 
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letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  ent«4r  into  treaties  or  alli- 
ances, nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and 
expenses  necessary  for  the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor 
appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or 
purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  com> 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  states  assent  to  the  same :  nor 
shall  a  question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be 
determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time 
within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of 
adiournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six  months ;  and  shall 

Euolish  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  re- 
tting to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in  their  judgment  require 
secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  state  on  any  questioo 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journaX  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  del- 
egates of  a  state,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  t^  lay 
before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states. 

Art.  X  — The  committee  of  the  states,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be  author- 
ized to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  congres«,  such  of  the  powers  of  congress  as  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  states,  shall  from 
time  to  time  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no  power  be 
delegated  to  the  saia  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  states  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
assembled  is  requisite. 

Art.  XI. — Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining  in  the  measures 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  ail  the  advantages 
of  this  union  ;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such 
admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  states. 

Art.  XII. — All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts  contracted 
by,  or  under  the  authority  of  congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States» 
in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation,  shall  bo  deemed  and  considered  as  a 
charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof,  the  said 
United  States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Art.  XIII. — Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  detefmmations  of  the  United 
States  in  confess  assembled  on  all  questions  which  by  this  confi-deration  are 
submitted  to  them.  And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably 
observed  by  every  state,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shHll  any  alter- 
ation at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be 
agreed  to  by  a  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  legislatures  of  every  state. 

And  whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  ereat  Governor  of  the  World  to  incline  the 
hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respectively  represent  in  congress  to  approve  of  and 
to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpK'tual  union ; 
KNOW  TK,  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do  by  these  presents,  in  the  name  and 
in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm 
each  and  every  of  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  and  all 
and  singular  the  matters  and  things  therein  contained :  and  we  do  further  sol- 
emnly plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall 
abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  on  all 
questions  which,  by  the  said  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them  ;  and  that  the 
articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  states  we  respectively  repre* 
sent,  and  that  the  union  shall  be  perpetual 

In  witness  whereof^  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  congress.  Done  at 
Phihulelphia,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 


#: 


we 

of  tht  iodcptiidnot  €f  Amcnioft. 

J08IAH  BABTUBIT,  JOHN  WJCMTWORZH,  Jnn.,  Anffu^t  8,  lYtS. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  XLBBIDGE  OXRBT.  JAIOB  LOVSLLi 

SAMUEL  ABAlfS,  FRANCIS  DANA,  aUCUEL  HOL^nDT. 

WILLIAM  ELLEBT,  HENBT  MABCHANT,  JOHN  COLLINB* 

BOOEB  SHERMAN,  OUVEB  WOLCOXT,  ANDREW  ADAM& 

SAMUEL  HUNTINGTON,       TTTUS  H06MER.  ^^ 

JAS.  DUANE,  FBA.  LEWIS,  WM.  DUER,  60UV.  MORRIB 

JNO.  WITHERSFOONi  NoT«nb«r  M,  177B,  •  NATH.  SCUDDER,  da 

Mm.  MORRIS.       JONA.  B ATASD  SMTTBL       JOS.  REED,  ttd  July,  im. 
DANIEL  ROBEBDEAU,  WTLLIAM  CLINQAN. 

THOS.  MnCEAN,  IWb.  U,  1779,  NICHOLAS  VAN  DTXE. 

JOHN  DICKINSON,  Mi^  «,  mt. 

JOHN  HANSON,  Mmh  1, 1T81, "  DANIEL  CARBOUi,  do. 

On  ike  part  and  heha^f  of  the  Stais  qf  Virf^nia, 

BICHARD  HENRY  LEE,       THOS.  ADAMS,       FRANCIS  LIGHTFOOT  LEK 
JOUN  BANISTER,  JNO.  HABVIE. 

On  tkt  part  and  beKa^  f^  tht  StaU  0/ Iforth  OaroUna. 

JOHN  PENN,  July  21, 1778.  CORNS.  HARNETT,  JNO.  WILLIAMS. 

On  tJkpart  and  hehaff  qf  iJU  State  qfSmOh  OaroUnu, 

HENRY  LAURENS,  JNO.  MATTHEWS,  THOS.  HEYWARD,  Jan., 

WILLIAM  HENRY  DRAYTON,  RICHARD  HUT80N. 

On  the  part  and  behaff  qf  tks  State  qf  Oe(»yia, 

JNa  WALTON,  «4th  July,  1778.  EDWD.  TELFAIR, 

EDW.  LANG  WORTHY. 

{Jfofc.— From  tb«  dremnstftiioe  of  delecvtM  Aimb  the  mum  itste  hftrln^  ilrntd  the  Artfclct  <^CoDflbd- 
endoa  at  diirereot  times,  u  eppenra  bj  the  detee.  it  la  proteble  they  efflxed  their  names  as  they  happened 
to  be  present  in  congress,  afWr  they  had  been  antborlaed  hj  their  constltnenta.] 
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POPULATION  OF  ALL  THE  COUNTIES  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES, 

ACOOBDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OF  1850. 


Maine. 

Aroostook 12,580 

Comberluid 79,549 

Prtnkliii 20,027 

Hancock 84,872 

Kennebeck 62,521 

Lincoln 74,875 

Oxford 89,663 

Penobeeot 68.089 

PiscAUqaU 14^785 

SooMreet 85,581 

Walda 47»280 

Washington 88,810 

York 60,101 

Total  Co.  18,  In 583,088 

If(tw  Hampshire. 

Belknap 17,721 

Carroll 20.156 

CboBhlre 80,144 

Ooo« 11,858 

Grafton 42^48 

lllllaborough 67,477 

Merrimack 88,445 

Sookingham 50,966 

Strafford 29.864 

SulUvan 19,875 

Total  Co.  10,  In. 817,8«4 


New  York. 

Albany 98,279 

Alleghany 87^9 

Broome 80,660 

Cattaraugos 88,950 

Chaataoqoe 60,498 

Caynsa 56.458 

Cbemnng 28,821 

Chenango 40,811 

Colombia 48,078 

CortUnd 26,140 

Clinton 40.047 

Delaware 89,884 

Datehesa 68.992 

Erie 100,998 

Eaeex 81,148 

Franklin 26,102 

Fulton 20,171 

Gonenee 28.488 

Greene 88,12« 

Hamilton. 8,188 

Herkimer ....  88,244 

Jeffenon 68.168 

Kings 188,882 

Leids 94,564 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

VermorU, 

Addison 26>I9 

Bennington 18^ 

Caledonia 28,086 

Chittenden 29,086 

Essex 4,650 

Franklin 28,586 

Grand  Isle 4,145 

Lamoille    10,672 

Orange 27,296 

Orleans 15,707 

Rutland 88,059 

Washington 24^654 

Windham 29,062 

Windsor 88,820 

Total  Co.  14,  In. 818,611 

MaseachuseUe. 

Bamsteble 85,276 

Berkshire 40,591 

Bristol 76,192 

Dukes 4,540 

Essex 181,800 

Franklin 80,867 

Hampden 61.281 

Hampshire 86,782 

Middlesex 161,888 


MIDDLE  STATES. 

Livingston 40,876 

Madison 48,072 

Monroe 87,650 

Montgomery 81,992 

New  York 618,647 

Niagara 42,276 

Orange. 67,146 

Orleans 28,501 

Otsego 48,688 

Oneida 99,566 

Ontario 48,929 

Onondaga 85,890 

Oswego 62,198 

Putnam 14^188 

Queens 86,888 

RensseUer 78^868 

Richmond 16,061 

Rockland. 16.962 

Saratoga 46,646 

Schenectady 20,064 

Schoharie 8«,648 

Seneca 2^441 

St  Lawrence 68.617 

Stouben 68,771 

SullVilk 86,922 

Snllivan 85^068 


Nantucket 8^462 

Norfolk 78,899 

nymouth 601697 

Suffolk... ^Hfiort 

Worcester 1M,789 

Total  Co.  H  In 994,499 

JShode  Island. 

Bristol 8L514 

Kent 16,068 

Newport 9(^ 

Providence 87,685 

Washington 16,430 

Total  Co.  6^  In, 147,044 

OonnecHeut, 

Fairfield 69L775 

Hartford m^m 

Litchfield  40^906 

Middlesex 80,080 

New  Haven 92,126 

New  London 51^881 

Tolland 99,091 

Windham 86^079 

Total  Co.  8,  In. mjH 


Tompkins 88,746 

Tioga 94,880 

Ulster 09,984 

Warren 17,199 

Washington 44750 

Wayne 44,968 

Westchester 68,969 

Wyoming. 81,981 

Yates 20,690 

Total  Co.  59,  In.  ..^|^||^JB94 

Ifew  fersey, 

Atlantic 8,991 

Bergen 14»795 

Burlington 4M98 

CapeMay 9,488 

Camden 5tS,4S9 

Cumberland 17,189 

Beex 78,969 

Gloucester 14,950 

Hudson 8V8n 

Hunterdon 88^999 

Mercer 87,999 

Middlesex 9M80 


fonrL&mnr  ot 
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Rlflhinond****. 

Ralelgb 

Bandolph  .... 

Kltchie 

Boanoke  

Roekbridjfo  ■ . . . 
Boekinghain  •• 

BobmU 

Boathampton  . 
Spottsylvania . 

Stafford 

Sony 

Soaaex 

Scott 

Statnandoah  •• 

Smyth 

Taylor 

TazewoU 

Tyter 

Warwick 

We»tnioreland 

Warren  

Washington  .. 

Waync« 

Wetxel 

TTf  in   •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  • 

Wood 

Wyoming 

Wythe 

York 


6,448 

1,765 

6,243 

8,9US 

M77 

16,045 

2(),294 

11,919 

18.5il 

14,911 

8,044 

5.679 

9,H20 

9,S'>9 

18.7«i« 

6,162 

^.S67 

9,042 

5,40S 

l.Mrt 

8.0SO 

6,64  »7 

14.612 

4,760 

H,8:>3 
9.i:><) 
1,64.5 
12,()24 
4,460 


Total  Co.  137,  In 1,421,661 


X(frtJi  Cundina. 

Alamance 

Alexander 

Anson 

Aahe  

Beaafurt 

Bertie 

BbMlen 

Bhinswick 

Buncombe 

Barke 

CVkbarras 

CaMwell  

Camdrn 

Carteret ... 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Cbatbam 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Cleavcland.. 

Colonibus 

Craren  

Cmnberl.ind 

Cnrrituck 

Davidwn 

Darie 

Doplin 

Rdcecombe 

Forsyth 

jTraDkilQ  ••......«..•« 

Oaiiton 

Oatu    

OraoTillo 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Johnston • 

Jones • 


11,444 
5,220 

18,4S9 
8,777 

18,816 

12,SM 
9,767 
7,272 

13,425 
7,772 
9,747 
6,314 
6,049 
6,Ji»08 

15,269 
S,H62 

18,449 
6.888 
6,721 

10,896 
^909 

14,709 

20,610 
7,286 

15.820 
7.866 

1.1,.M4 

17,IH9 

11,168 

r..7l8 
8,078 
8,426 

21.249 
6.619 

19,7M 

17.589 
7,074 
6,858 
a.142 
T,686 

14,719 


Lenoir 7,828 

Lincoln 7,746 

McDowell 6,246 

Macon 6,889 

Martin 8,807 

Mei-klonbcri; 13,914 

Montgomery 6,872 

Mooro 9,842 

Na.««h 10,667 

New  Hanover 17,668 

Northampton 1»,«85 

On.slow 8.288 

Oninire 17,oft5 

PM.*»quofank 8,9.«y0 

Perquimans 7,881 

Penwn 10,781 

Pitt 13,897 

Itandolph 15,^32 

KIchmond 9,8l8 

Robeson. 12,826 

Kookinirham 14,495 

Kowan 1-8,870 

Rutherford 18.550 

Sampson 14,5S5 

Stanly 6.922 

iStokes 9,206 

Surry 18,443 

T%rrel 6,183 

Tnlon 10.(»51 

Wake    24,S87 

Wurron 18,912 

Washinpton 5.666 

Wataaca 3,400 

Wayne 1^4^ 

Wilkes 12.0{»y 

Yancey 8,205 

Total  Ca  79.  In. 868,903 

South  Cdrollfux. 
(Districts.) 

Abbeville 32.318 

Anderson 21.475 

IJarnwell 26.608 

lieaufort 38.80.5 

Charkaton 72,*>05 

Che45ter lS,(i:iS 

Chi-JHerfleld 10,790 

Colleton 89,505 

DnrlinsTton 16,830 

KdgeQeld 39.262 

Fairfield 21,4<»4 

Gi'orfrotown 20,647 

(Jreenvllle 20,156 

Horry .• 7,646 

Kershaw 14.471 

I.Anca.*>ter lo,988 

Ijiurens 23,4<>7 

I-^xinLton 12,930 

Marlon 17,407 

Marlborough 10,7S9 

Newberry    20.143 

Oranjreburg 23,6S2 

Pk-kint* 16,904 

Richland 20.243 

Spartansburg 26,400 

Sumpter 83.220 

Union  19,852 

Williamsbarg 12,447 

York 19,488 

Total  Co.  29,  In 668,607 

Gaorgia, 

Appling 2,949 

Biker 8,190 


Baldwin 8448 

Bibb 12,699 

Bryan a.4M 

Bullock 4,800 

Burke 16,100 

Bolts 6,668 

(«mden 6,319 

C*mpbell 7,289 

Carroll 9,867 

('a.v. 18,800 

Chatham 28,901 

Chattoga 6,816 

Cherokee 12,800 

Clark 11,119 

Clinch 

Cobb ia84« 

Columbia 11,961 

Coweta 18.685 

Crawford 8,984 

Dade 2.680 

Decatur 8,262 

I>eKalb 14,328 

Dooly 8,311 

Karlv 7,246 

Ktllncham 8,864 

KUn'rt 12,950 

Kmannel 4,577 

Fayette 8,709 

Flovd 8,205 

Fowvth 8,850 

Franklin 11,518 

Gilmer 8,440 

Glynn 4,983 

(tonlon 6,984 

Greene 18,068 

(iwinnett 11,267 

Hal>ersham 8,896 

Hall 8,718 

Hancock 11,578 

Harris 14,721 

Heard 6.928 

Heiirv 14,726 

Houston 16,4*^0 

Irwin 8,334 

.latkfon 9,768 

fla.H|)<*r 11,486 

•loneA 10,224 

Jeirerson 9,181 

Laurens 6,442 

1-eo    6,659 

Liberty 7,926 

Lincoln 6,99S 

I.rf)wnde8 8,351 

Lumfikin 8,964 

Macon 7,052 

Mafll.vm.... 5,608 

Marlon 10,280 

Mcintosh 6,028 

Meriwether 16,476 

Monroe 16,986 

Mi>ntgomery 2,164 

Monran 10,744 

Murray 14,483 

Mnscogeo 18,578 

Newton 18,296 

Oglethorpe 12,269 

Paulding 7,089 

Hke 14,306 

Polk 

Pulaski 6,6*7 

Putnam 10,794 

Rabun 2,448 

Randolph 12.868 

Richmond 16,246 

Scriven 6,844 

Spalding 

Stewart 16,094 

Snmter 10gn9 
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Turlor. 


8,StT 


Thwp 


8,0M 

10.108 

1«.87f 

8,1T» 

UnUm T,«4 

Uiwoii MM 

l«Uker 18.KW 

Wsltun 10,821 

Wtro a.»S8 

Warrrn I«.4i5 

'WatbtnctoB 11,766 

WtTB* l,i» 

WhltAeUI 

WUkiBMm 8.812 

WUkM 12.1«»T 

total  Co.  M,  lo. 90&,W9 

Florida, 

Akehiw 2;»l 

B«nton 926 

CUboon 1,877 

ColambU 4,809 

Dwle 100 

DuYftl 4;»0 

SmudM* 4,W1 

Fnaklln 1^ 

Oodiden 6,788 

SUBlItoB 2,469 

lllsboroa^ 24t7T 

HoliiMt 1,644 

JaeksoB 6,680 

Jcfltotoo 7,718 

Lmd 11,442 

Urr 460 

MMitooii &.490 

Marlon 8,888 

Munroe 2,«48 

NasMa 2,164 

Orango 4kM 

Putnuin..  C>7 

Bt  .lohn 2,.Vi.'i 

Bt  Luclo I'iO 

BantaK«»!*a 2.Ss8 

Wakulla 1,9.** 

Walton 1,«T9 

Washington !,»«) 


Total  Co.  2S,  In. 


87,401 


Alaftama. 


AuUuga 15,028 

Iknton 27,168 

Blount 7,867 

Baldwin 4,414 

Barbour 28,682 

Bibb 9.969 

Butler 10,S86 

Cherokee 18.sS4 

Chambers 23.962 

Choctaw K839 

Clarke 1«.7S6 

Coffee 5,940 

Conecuh 9,822 

Coowi 14A48 

Covlnpton 2,6|,M 

PeKalb S.2W 

Dale 6.846 

Dallas 29,7^ 

Fayette 9,681 

Franklin 19,610 

Qroene 1,441 


Hovj t.019 

Jadtton. 14,068 

Jcffcfaon  .....••••••••    8.988 

LMderdale 17,17S 

Lawrence 1A,2B8 

UiDtttono 16,488 

Lowndea 21,910 

lladlioii M.427 

Marlon 7.808 

ManbaU 6,846 

Morgan 10,120 

Maeon 26.898 

Marengo 27.8S1 

Mobile 27.600 

Monroe I2,iil8 

Montgomery 29,796 

Pike 1^92n 

Pickena 21,512 

Perry 22.285 

Bandolph 11.581 

RnMell 19A48 

Bt.Clair 6.H29 

Shelby 9.506 

Sumter 22,250 

Talladega 18,624 

TallaiKMsa 1^564 

Tnaealooaa ia006 

Walker ^124 

WUoox 17.052 

Waabington 2,718 


Total  Ca  01,  In. 


.771.671 


JfistisHjipL 


Attala 

Adama .... 

Amita 

Bolivar.... 
Carroll...- 
Chlckaaaw. 
Choctaw... 
Coahoma . . 
Claiborne. . 

Clarke 

Copiah  .... 
Covinjrton  . 
De  Soto  ... 
Franklin... 

Clreen 

Hancock  .. 
lIani»on  .. 

Hinds 

Holmes  .  • . 
Itawamba  . 
Issaqnena. 
Jackson  . . . 

JaMter 

Jefferson  *. 

Jonos 

Kem[>er . . . 
La&yette  .  • 
Lowndes  .. 
Lauderdale 
Lawrence  . 

Iy«kfl 

Marshall... 
Monroe.  • .  • 
Madison  . .  • 
Marion  .... 
Noxubee  .. 
Neshoba... 
Newton  ... 
Oktibbeha . 
Panola  — 
Pontotoc  .. 
Perry < 


•  *  •  •   •  •  •  < 


10,999 
16.622 

9.694 

2,577 
18.491 
16,868 
11,402 

1,7S0 
14.941 

,\477 
11.794 

1P.«!42 

2,OlH 

8,672 

4.«*75 

25.840 

18.928 

18,MS 

4.478 

8,196 

6.1S4 

18.198 

2.104 

12,517 

14.(>69 

19/44 

8,717 

6.47s 

5JW 

20,689 

21.172 

18.178 

4,410 

16.299 

4.728 

4,465 

9,171 

11.444 

17,112 

2,488 


PIk* «■•••••«••  XMO 

Baakln J^ 

Son  Flower 1401 

Seott S,9C1 

Slmpaon i»7t4 

Smith 4^011 

taJlahatchee 4L64t 

Tipna i0,7tt 

TWhemingo IMIt 

Tunica I,n4 

Winiton 7,966 

Warren ia,ltl 

Waahington 81869 

Wayne 2,891 

Wlikinmin. 16,914 

YaiUbusha 17^06 

Yaxoo 14,418 

Total  Ca  59,  In 606^ 

Louuiana, 
(Parlahea.) 

Aacension    10,7n 

Asaamption 10^066 

Avoyeiles 9,896 

E.  Baton  Kouge 11,977 

W.  Baton  Uouge 6,279 

Blenvillo B^flSt 

BoMier 0,961 

Caddo 8,884 

Calraaien 8,914 

CUdwell 2,815 

Carroll 8,789 

CatahonU f^ 

Claiborne 7^471 

Concordia...   7,7B6 

Defioto 8i019 

E.  Feliciana 18,006 

W.  Ftolictana 18,940 

Franklin 8.251 

Iberville 12,214 

Jefferson 25,091 

Jackson 5/^6 

I^  Fourilic 9,538 

LlvlnpMon 8,885 

I^fuvfttc 6,720 

Mailison b,778 

Mor»-l.ous^  8,918 

Natch  itoi  Iks 14.201 

Orleans 119,461 

lMai|U«Mninos 7.-W0 

Point  Couitce 1 1 .889 

l{«|iide.s UMl 

Sabine 4.M5 

St.  Bernanl 8.W'2 

St.  Clmrlis 6,120 

St  Helena 4,,%61 

SL  Jnmes 11,1»9S 

SU  John  Daptlst 7.817 

St.  Tanmiuijy 6.864 

Sl  Landry 22.258 

St.  Martin 11.107 

St  Mary 8,S08 

Tcrre  Bonne 7,724 

Tensas 9,042 

Union 8,208 

Vermilion 8,409 

Washington 3,408 

Wachita 6,008 

Total  Co.  47,  In 517,789 

Texas. 

Anderson 2,684 

Angt^lina 1,166 

AuaUn 8,611 


1 
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Bastrop 8,099 

Bexar «,062 

Bell 

Bowio 2,912 

Brazoria 4,841 

BrazcM 614 

Burleston 1,718 

Caldwell 1.829 

Calhoun. 1,110 

Cameron,  Star,  &  Webb  8,541 

Cass. 4.991 

Cherokee «,678 

Collin 1,950 

Colorado. 2.257 

Comal 1,728 

Cook 220 

Dallas 2,743 

Denton Wl 

DeWitt 1,716 

Ellis 

El  PftM) 

Fannin 3,788 

Fayette 8,756 

Falls. 

Fort  Bend 2,523 

Freci'tone 

Galveston 4,529 

Oaudalupe 1.511 

Gillespie 1,240 

Goliad 64S 


Gonzales 1,492 

Grayson 2,008 

Grimea 4.0<t8 

Marris 4,66S 

Harrison 11,822 

Hays 887 

Henderson 1,287 

Hopkins 2.628 

Houston 2,721 

Howard. 

Hunt 1,620 

Jackson 996 

Jasper 1,767 

Jetferson 1,S86 

Kaufman 1,047 

Lamar 8,978 

Lavacca 1,571 

Leon 1,946 

Liberty 2,522 

Limestone 2,6^)8 

Maugorda 2,124 

McLellan 

MoKinney 

Medina 900 

Milan 2,907 

Montgomery 2,34S 

Nacogdoches 5.198 

Navarro 8,S48 

Newton 1,689 

Nueces 698 


Panola 8^ 

Polk 2^ 

Prefeidio 

Red  River 8,006 

Reftgio 888 

Robertson 084 

Rusk 8,148 

Sabine 8,488 

San  Augustine 8,64T 

San  Patricio 800 

Shelby 4,280 

Smith 4,808 

Tarrant 

Titus 8,686 

Travis 8,188 

Trinity 

Tyler 1,804 

IJpshnr 8,804 

Uvalde 

Vanzants 1,848 

Victoria 8,010 

Walker 8,064 

Washington 6,088 

Wharton 1,788 

Williamson 1,668 

Wood 

Total  Co.  78,  In. 212,608 


Ohio. 

Adams. 19,S83 

Allen 12.109 

Ashland 28.792 

Ashubula 2«<,766 

Athens 18,215 

Auglaize 11.838 

Belmont 84,600 

Brown 27,882 

Butler 8<>,789 

Carroll « 17.6«i5 

Cbampalgne 19,762 

Clark 22,178 

Clermont 80.455 

Clinton 18.^S 

Columbiana 88.621 

C<«li«tcton 25.674 

Crawford 18,177 

Cuyahoga 48,099 

Darke 20.274 

Dellance 6.966 

Delaware 21.SI7 

Erie lS,5r,8 

Fairfield 80.264 

Fayette 12.726 

Franklin 42.910 

Fulton 7,7'^! 

Gallia 17,063 

Geauga 17.827 

Green 21.946 

Guernsey 80,4:^8 

Hamilton 156,K48 

Hanrock 16.751 

Hardin 8,251 

Harrison 20,157 

Henry 8.485 

Highland 25,781 

Hocking H119 

Holmws 20,452 

Huron 26,2  8 

Jackson 12,721 

Jefferson 29,182 


WESTERN  STATES. 

Knox 28,873 

Lake 14,654 

Lawrence 15,246 

Licking 8d,846 

Logan 19,162 

Lorain 26,086 

Lucas 12,868 

Matilson 10.015 

Mahoning 28,735 

Marion 12,618 

Medina 24.441 

Meigs 17,971 

Mercer 7,712 

Miami 24,996 

M«.nroo  ..   28,851 

Montgomery 88,219 

Morgan 28,585 

Morrow 20.280 

Muskingum A049 

Noble 

Ottawa 8,308 

Paulding 1,766 

Perry 2i»,775 

Pickawny 21,<i08 

Pike 10,958 

Portage 24,419 

Preble 21,736 

Putnam 7,221 

Richland  80,879 

Ross 82,074 

Sandusky 14,306 

Pcioto 18,428 

Seneca 27,105 

Shelby 18,958 

Stark 89.878 

Summit 27,485 

Trumbull  80,490 

Tuscarawas 81,761 

Union 12,204 

Van  Wert 4.818 

Vinton 9.853 

Wurren 2*  ,661 

Washington 29,540 


Wayne. 88,081 

Williama 8,018 

Wood 0,16T 

Wyandott 11^ 

Total  Co.  88,  In 1,980,406 

Xentuch/. 

Adair 0,406 

Allen 8,748 

Anderson 6|860 

Ballard 6,406 

Barren 20^ 

Bath 18,116 

Boone 11,186 

Bourbon 14,466 

Boyle 9,116 

Bracken 8.806 

Breathitt 8,786 

Breckenridge 10,608 

Bullitt 6,774 

Butler 6,766 

Caldwell 18,048 

Callaway 8,006 

Campbell 18,18T 

Carroll 6,686 

Carter 6,241 

Casev 6,666 

Chribtian 10,680 

Clark 13,688 

Clay 6,481 

Clinton 4^ 

Crittenden 6,861 

Cumberland 7,006 

Daviess 12,868 

Edmonson 4,088 

E.-UI1 6,086 

Fayette 22,786 

Fleming 18,014 

Floyd 6,n4 

Franklin 18,468 

Fulton i.446 
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«dktfB M8T 

Oamrd 10|»7 

GimYM Ujm 

Qfut 6i,fi81 

Ofrennp MM 

GnjMiB t.&tT 

Qtwne t,Mi 

Hweoek ZJS» 

BaitliB 14X» 

BwlMi 4.«8 

UarriMtt l&OM 

Hart t.et8 

HeDderaon 18,171 

Branr IMiS 

HtckDiM 4,791 

Bopklu li.441 

Jcdkinoii 60,881 

JtMunlM 10,M» 

JokoMA 8^78 

Keaton 17,066 

KiMX 7,060 

Lwrel 4,14ft 

UKm 6,889 

lAwreiiM 8,281 

UCchcr t&19 

hrwU 7J(a 

liaeolB 10,098 

iJTiBptOB 8Jft78 

Looo 18.661 

MiSiMm v^in 

lUrion 11,765 

Mmob 16,844 

Manhall   6iM9 

McCnekea 8,067 

McmU 7.898 

Mfliwr 14,067 

MoBTM 1,766 

MbatgooMffy 9^908 

Monan 7,890 

Mnbtonbuv 9^09 

Vthoa 14,789 

VlcholM ; 10,861 

Ohk) 9,149 

(Mdhwn 7.629 

Ow*n 10,444 

Om-sl.y 3,774 

PemUfton 6.774 

Perry 4,192 

Pike 6.865 

Pul«»kl 14,li« 

Kock  Castle 4,697 

KqbmU 6,849 

Scott 14.946 

8belby 17,«'95 

Btini««>n 7,788 

Silencer 6,M2 

Taylor 7.2.V) 

Twld 12,268 

Trijtp 10,129 

Trimble ^9<» 

Union 9,012 

Warren 15.128 

WMbinfirtoD 12.194 

Wayne. 8.692 

Whlllev 7.447 

Woodfonl 12,428 

Total  Co.  100,  In 9^405 

Tennessee. 

Anderson 6.98S 

Bledfoc ^959 

Blonnt 12,882 

Bradley 12,269 

Bedford S1.612 

Banton 8,816 


ChmphiO i,0« 

Garter «,S9t 

Cbiboraa 1,889 

Coeka 8J800 

Gam»n 16,987 

Caaooa 8.9f>l 

Cofliw aj85l 

DaTldtoB 86^881 

IMekion 8^464 

DeKalb 8,018 

I>eeatiir -...  SJOOS 

Dyer 1881 

Fayetta 96,719 

Fcfitrew 4,464 

Franklin 1&768 

Oraiip>r 1i,870 

Greene    17.694 

OIlea 86>49 

Gmndy 2.778 

OlbMn 19JM8 

Hamilton 10.075 

Hancock 6,880 

Hawklna 18^870 

Hlcknian 9.897 

Hampbreyi 8|4SS 

Hendenon 18,164 

Haywood 17,969 

Hardimaa 17,466 

Hardin 10,826 

Henry 18J88 

JefleraoB 18.9(^4 

Johnson 8,705 

•laokson 16,678 

Knox ia786 

Lawrenea 9,960 

Lewis 4,486 

Llneatn 98^491 

taaderdala 6,199 

Ifarloo 8,814 

Meiics 4.679 

Monroe 11.fi74 

Momn 8,480 

MrMinn 18.906 

Macon O.IM'? 

MHr-liall 15.f)16 

Manry 29.520 

Mi»ntp>niery 21,045 

Ma«1liM«n 21.470 

MiNalry 12.SM 

Overton 11,211 

Obion 7.6.T8 

Polk 6.5UW 

Perry 6.822 

Rhea 4.415 

Koane 12,1«^ 

KobcrtMn 16.145 

Kutbrrford 29,122 

i*cott 1.905 

Sevier .6.920 

Sullivan 11.742 

Smltb 18,412 

Stewart 9.719 

Snmner 22.717 

Shelby 81.157 

Tipton 8,t*87 

VanBnren 2,674 

Wa.<^li{ngton 18,S«1 

Warren 10,179 

Wayne 8,176 

Wbite 11,444 

WillUmson 27.201 

Wilron 27,444 

Weakley 14.6t»8 

Total  Co.  79,  In. 1,002,625 


IR. 

AHcfan tSAU 

Barry 6.079 

Berrien 1,417 

Branch 11.479 

Calbooa 19,18i 

Cms 10,90T 

C1il|ipewa 89S 

CHatoB... 6.109 

...  7.066 

...  lS.riSl 

...  16,191 

...  T09 

...  210 

...  8.681 

...  7,697 

JaeksoB 19,481 

Kalamaaoo 18.111 

Kent 12,018 

I^nawea 26^871 

Lapeer 7,0tf 

LlTinf!«ton 18.488 

MacoDib 16,600 

Marquette 188 

Micbilimackinae  and  SI 

nnorganiied  coantSct  8^696 

Maiwn 98 

Midland m 

Montcalm 891 

Monroe 14,696 

Newaao 610 

Oakland 81,270 

Oceana '. 800 

Ontonagon 880 

Otuwa 6,697 

Sacanav 2,800 

Banilae 1,111 

St  Clair 10491 

8L  Joseph^ 19,725 

Schoolcraft 18 

Shiawassee 6,290 

Tnscola 291 

VanBnren 5/J>t> 

WaMitenaw 2s..'>67 

Wayne 42,756 

Total  Co.  64,  In 897,654 

Indiana. 

Adams 6,797 

Allen •,•••   lrt.919 

Bartholomew 12.42S 

Benton 1.144 

Blackford 2,S60 

Boone ll.tiSl 

Bmwn 4,!^6 

Carroll 11,015 

Caw Il,<i2l 

Clark 15,828 

Clay 7,944 

ninton 11.S69 

Crawford 6.524 

Daviess U\SM 

Dearborn 20,166 

Dccatnr 15,H»7 

DeKalb 8.251 

Delaware lo.Sl8 

Dubois  ri..%l 

Elkhart 12.690 

Fayette 10.217 

Floyd 14,S75 

Foontaln 18,258 

Franklin 17.966 

Fnlton ^989 

Gibson lQ,7n 

Grant 11,009 
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Oraene 12,818 

Hamilton 12,684 

Hancock 9,698 

Harrbon 16.286 

Hendricks 14.0S8 

Henry 17,605 

Howard 6,6ft7 

Huntington 7,SS0 

Jackson    ..    11,047 

Ja»per 8,540 

Jay 7.047 

Jetfon-on 28,916 

Jcnnlnw 12,096 

Johnson 12,101 

Kaox 1U0S4 

Kosciusko 10,'248 

La  Grunge »,8'<7 

Lake... 3,991 

La  Porte 12.145 

Lawrences 12.097 

Madison 12,875 

Marion    24.013 

Marshall 5.JU8 

Martin 5,941 

Miami  ll.H()4 

MonnMJ 11,'2S6 

Montsjoniery 1S,<H4 

Morjran    14.576 

Noble 7,946 

Ohio f>,ms 

Orange 10.809 

Owen 12,106 

Parke 14.yftS 

Perry 7,26^ 

Pike 7,720 

Porter 5.2:« 

Posey    12,549 

Pttlaskl 2,595 

Putmim 1S,615 

Randolph 14,7-'5 

Ripley 14,s'20 

Rush KU45 

Scott 5,SS5 

Shelby 15,.'VI2 

Spencer aoi6 

Stark 5,57 

Steuben 6,104 

St  Joseph 10,9M 

Sullivan 10,141 

Switzerland 12,932 

Tippecanoe 19,877 

Tipton 8.582 

Union 6,944 

Vanderburgh 11,414 

Vermillion 8,661 

Vigo    15,2S9 

Wabanh 12.188 

Warren  7,887 

Warwick 8,811 

Washington 17,040 

Wavne 25,820 

Wells 6,152 

White 4,761 

Whitley 6,190 

Total  Co.  91,  In. 938,416 

Illinois. 

Adams 26,506 

Alexander 2,484  I 

Bond 6,144  1 

Boone  .....••••«••   ...  7,626 

Brown 7,198 

Bureau 8,841 

Calhonn...' 3,231 

CarroU 4,586 


Cass 7,268 

Ciiampaign 2,649 

Christian 8,202 

Clarke 9,582 

Clay 4,289 

Clinton 6,189 

Coles 9,3:35 

Cook 48,8^6 

Crawford 7,185 

Cumberland 8.7*20 

De  Kalb 7,.')4« 

De  Witt ....   5,002 

Du  Page 9,290 

Edgar   10,092 

Edwards 8.524 

Effingham 8,799 

Fayette  8,075 

Franklin 6,r>sl 

Fulton 22,508 

Gallatin 5,44S 

Greene 12.429 

Grundy 3,028 

Ilamilum 6,802 

Hancock 14,6.V2 

Hardin 2,v^7 

Henderson 4,612 

Henry 8,e'o7 

Iroquois 4,149 

Jackson C),^&2 

Jaspt^r 8,220 

Jetierson 8,1(9 

Jersey 7,354 

Jo  Daviess 18,604 

Johnson 4,113 

Kane 16,708 

Kendall 7,780 

Knox 18,279 

Lake 14,v26 

La  Salle 17,815 

Lawrence 6,121 

Lee 6,292 

Livingston 1,552 

Losan 6,128 

McDonough 7,616 

McHenry  14,979 

McLean 10,168 

Macon 8,988 

Macoupin 12^865 

Madison 20,486 

Marion    6.720 

Marsliall 6,180 

Massac 4,092 

Mason 6,921 

Menard 6,849 

Mercer 6,246 

Monroe 7,679 

Montgomery 6,276 

Morgan 16,064 

Moultrie 8,284 

Ogle 10,020 

Peoria 17,547 

Perry 6,278 

Pike 18,819 

Pope, 8,975 

Piatt 1,606 

Pulaski 8,265 

Putnam 8,924 

Randolph 11,079 

Richland 4,012 

Rock  Island 6,987 

SL  Clair 90,181 

Saline 6,688 

Sangamon 19,228 

Schuyler 10,678 

Scott 7,914 

Shelby 7,807 

Stark 8,110 


Stephenson 11,666 

TazeweU 12,088 

Union 7,616 

Vermillion 11,493 

Wabash 4^690 

Warren 8,176 

Washington 6.968 

Wayne 6,(fi& 

White 8.9S5 

Whitesides 6,861 

Will 16.708 

Williamson 7,216 

Winnebago 11,778 

Woodford 4,416 

Total  Co.  99,  In. 851,470 

Missouri, 

Adair 8,848 

Andrew 9,488 

Atchison 1,678 

Audrain 8,606 

Barry 8,467 

Kates ^,660 

Benton 6,016 

Boone 14,977 

Buchanan 12,976 

Butkr 1,616 

Caldwell 2,816 

Calloway 18,827 

Camdtn 2,388 

Cape  G irardeau 18,918 

Carroll 6,441 

Cass 6,090 

Cedar 8,861 

Chariton 7,614 

Clarke 6,687 

Clay 10,832 

Clinton 8,786 

Cole... 6,696 

Cooper ♦  12,950 

Crawford 6,897 

Dade 4,846 

Dallas 8,648 

Daviess 6,298 

DeKalb 2,075 

Dodge 868 

Dunklin 1,829 

Franklin 11,081 

Gasconade 4,996 

Gentry 4,848 

Greene 18,785 

Grundy 8,006 

Harrison 8«447 

Honry 4^062 

Hickory 8,880 

Holt 8,957 

Howard 18.969 

Jackson 14,000 

Jasper 4,888 

Jefferson 6,988 

Johnson 7,464 

Knox «,8W 

Laclede 8,498 

Laikyette 18,680 

Lawrence 4,869 

Lewis 6,678 

Lincoln 9,481 

Linn 4,068 

LiTingston 4,847 

Macon 6^665 

McDonald 83M 

Madison 6.008 

Marion 18^880 

Mercer ••    8.611 
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AGENTS  WANTED 

TO   CIRCULATE 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  work,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits  and  its  complete 
adaptation  to  the  public  wants,  presents  inducements  to  enterprising  young  men 
of  business  habits  and  good  adciress,  to  act  as  agents  for  the  same,  rarelj  met  with 
in  subscription  books. 

No  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared,  in  any  department,  to  make  it  at  once 
useful  and  attractive,  and  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  which  it  is  afforded,  places 
this  great  work  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen. 

Notwithstanding  but  a  small  portion  of  the  country  has  been  canvassed,  already 
one  hundred  thousand  names  have  been  enrolled  for  the  book,  and  the  agents  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  daily  adding  large  num- 
bers of  the  intelligent  of  all  classes,  for  the  work. 

Tills  rapid  and  immense  sale  furnishes  the  best  commentary  upon  its  intrinsic 
value  and  admirable  adaptation  to  the  public  wants. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  numerous  recommendations  the  work 
has  already  received  :  IUbtfoed,  Conn. 

1  am  very  well  acquainted  with  tlie  worlis  of  ^fr.  Maunder,  havinfr  lonj;  used  them  for  purposes 
of  ri'fironce;  and  have  no  tie^itation  in  reeommendin'r  the  one  entitled  "Tbo  History  of  the 
World."  OA  valuablo  and  ri'liablo.  The  wldltionH  of  Mr.  Ininan,  are,  I  am  conttdent,  calculated  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  book.  J.  WILLIAMS,  Viee-Chancellor  of  Trinity  College. 

Amherst  Coli.egk,  Mas8&chn9ett8. 
I  have  carefully  examined  "The  History  of  the  World,''  bv  Julin  Innian,  Esq.,  and  find  it  a 
work  exhibitinir  trreat  historical  research  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  he  useful  and  instructive  as  a  W(»rk 
for  general  circuUtion,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  all. 

EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  President. 

From  Prof.  Ein^rmtt  of  And  or  fir  IMaJis.)  Seminary. 
I  have  examined  the  "Hi.^tory  of  the  World,"  and  think  it  particularly  valuable,  especially  for 
such  as  have  not  acc<sw  to  more  extended  works  of  history ;  and  <ven  to  those  who  have  such 
works,  it  will  often  be  found  an  important  help,  as  it  brlnsrs  down  the  history  of  tlie  countries  to  the 
present  time.    So  far  as  1  have  observed,  the  author  appears  impartial.        ItALPU  EMEKSON. 

Dkt.aware  Collf.gk.  State  of  Delaware. 
Some  time  since  I  took  occasion  to  examine  somewhat  carefully  "Tlie  History  <»f  the  World," 
published  by  Henry  Bill,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  most  valuable^  correct^  and  lu  all  resppct.s  desirable 
work.    It  is  cheapy  and  a  capital  book  for  reference.  W.  8.  G  UAUAM. 

Hanovkii  Collkge,  Indiana. 
I  have  examined  the  "History  of  the  World,"  and  know  it  to  be  a  work  of  lii<;h  character  and 
value,  which  I  can  cordially  recommend  to  public  patronage.      M.  8TUKGUS,  Prof.  Languages, 

Frovx  the  Xoncich  Aurora. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  reading  public  are  already  personallv  acquainted  with  the 
merits  of  the  work  entitled  "  A  History  of  the  World,"  published  by  Hon.  llenry  Bill  of  this  city. 
It  has  met  with  a  more  extensive  sale,  probably,  than  any  other  work  of  a  similar  character  ever 
issued  flrom  the  press  in  this  country ;  and  at  no  time  has  the  demand  for  it  been  greater  thau  at 
present— numerous  agents  being  successfuly  employed,  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  In  its 
dissemination.  ^ 

Ag^ents  are  also  \Faiited 

TO    INTRODUCE 

THE  ILLUMINATED  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Into  each  county  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  success  that  has  thus 
early  attended  the  "  History  of  the  World,"  has  induced  the  Publisher  to  issue  a 
work  National  in  its  character,  and  that  would  meet  the  wants  of  those  of  even 
the  smallest  means,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  attractive  features  of  more 
elaborate  and  expensive  books, 

A  knowledge  of  our  own  country  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  all  classes,  and 
especially  for  the  education  of  the  yoimg. 

In  presenting  this  work  to  the  public  it  has  been  the  Publisher's  endeavor  to 
mamtain  the  high  standing  that  has  thus  far  characterized  all  his  publications,  and 
thus  merit  the  patronage  bestowed  by  a  generous  public. 

Agents  will  not  be  required  to  canvass  territorv  previouslv  occupied  (unless  they  choose),  and  all 
books  not  sold  may  be  returned  at  prices  charged,  if  in  poou  condition. 

BelDg  connected  with  the  extensive  pablishing-house  of  Messrs.  Harper  k.  Brothers,  New  York,  . 
I  auppiy  Agents  with  their  publications  at  their  regular  wholesale  prices    Persons  wishing  to  eiu#* 
bark  as  Agents,  or  to  obtain  ftirther  information  on  the  subject,  will  call  at  the  office  of  the  sub-    • 
scrlber,  or  address  by  mail,  post-paid, 

HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Comecttcut. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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